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CHAPTER Z. — THE KING AND THE PRIEST. 

TT wanted scarcely an hour to dinner, and a group 
-*- of persons, evidently waiting for the announce- 
ment of the meal, were standing in the recess of a 
window in a small ante-chamber of the banqueting- 
hall at the Louvre, engaged in earnest conversation. 
The sun shone bright and clear through the lofty 
windows of the apartment, and the rays reflected 
from the gorgeous painted glass of which its panes 
were composed, cast a glowing light on the figures 
who formed the group. 

King Henry II. of France was there. He stood 
apart from the rest, leaning with folded arms against 
the stone cross-work of the window-frame. He was 
richly dressed after the fashion of the time, in an 
ample ermine mantle, which hung negligently from 
his shoulders, and reaching to his knees, partially 
concealed the closely-fitting white satin jerkin. 

His stockings were quilted of the same material, 
and, according to the frightful custom of the court, 
he wore enormous long-pointed boots, which, turning 
up at the toes, ended in a vulture's claw. His 
sword hung from a costly belt, and on his head was 
a crimson-velvet cap, ornamented with a bunch of 
white ostrich feathers. He was not much above 
the middle stature, and his face was not unpleas- 
ing although it boro traces of its owner having 
passed through many sore conflicts. His dark eye 
betrayed that if passion lit its fire it could sparkle 
with full and terrible meaning ; while his whole ex- 
pression was that of a man who was no stranger to 
violent emotions. 

To the right of the King stood two dignitaries of 
the Church. The one tall, thin, and of the most 
ascetic appearance, was the Archbishop of Paris. 
He was a man of fifty years or more, and, clad in the 
rich vestures of his office, as became a guest of 
royalty, was somewhat imposing in his figure. Not 
far off, but a step or two behind him, was Henry's 
Confessor. He wore the black garb of his order, 
and, unlike the Archbishop, had the air of a jovial, 
well-fed, tat priest. His aspect, however, was most 
unpleasing, and there was something sharp, almost 
to cunning, in the glance of his little, black, searching 
eye. The bearing of the prelate was haughty, in- 
deed, but there was a dignified and determined energy 
in his manners ; whilst that of the Confessor was 
quiet, humble, and obsequious. A humility tut exter- 
nal, however, tor it was not difficult to perceive the 
ill-concealed pride and ambition which lurked within; 
and one might fancy that those eyes so thoughtfully 



bent on the floor were but looking forward to the 
time, which his darling ambition saw was not far 
distant, when he should hold within his grasp the 
golden staff of episcopacy. 

To the left of the King stood the Marquis of 
Tavannes. The figure of the Marquis was youth- 
ful ; but his head and face seemed to belong to a 
man who stood on the shady side of thirty. He was 
apparently ill at ease, and his restless eye told of 
fiery untempored zeal, and of wild and cruel fana- 
ticism. 

The Archbishop had just concluded a vory lengthy 
oration, during which speech the icy coldness of his 
manner had undergone no change, although the sub- 
ject of his discourse had been of the most exciting 
kind. 

The King had honored him, meantime, with the 
profoundest attention, and the deep lines of his 
thoughtful brow had grown deeper as he listened, 
whilst the expression of his face was one of unmis- 
takeable displeasure; and truly the Archbishop's 
words had not been of a peaceful tendency. 

A pause ensued, broken by the King, who, after 
a few seconds, said, in a strong and decided tone, — 

" We have heard the words of the Church, now 
we would hear those of the nobility. My Lord 
Marquis of Tavannes, what is your opinion on the 
subject which my Lord the Archbishop has intro- 
duced V 

Tavannes, who scarcely anticipated this sudden 
appeal, at once collected himself, and bowing low, 
replied, — 

" It is too much honor, sire, to request my opinion, 
after the counsel of the most high Prelate." 

" But it is our will," replied Henry II., " to hear 
yet another council ; and as the Church and nobility 
are both the pillars of the State, so it is our pleasure, 
that having heard the mind of one, we should now 
hear that of the other." 

" Assuredly," said the Archbishop, bowing with 
a scarcely perceptible smile to the King, who had 
addressed the above speech partly to him and partly 
to Tavannes. 

" If it please your Majesty, then," replied the 
Marquis, with a lew inclination, " I will not hold 
back the expression of my own nentiments, and 
those, I am sure, of the most illustrious nobles of 
our land." 

And now he stood proudly erect, his eye assuming 
a steady and almost fierce light, whilst on his expres- 
sive mouth those passions played which seemed 
ready to break forth in open and undisguised vio- 
lence. 

" Sire," he said, " at the very sap of our country's 
life, a worm is hidden, — a worm whose poisonous 
fang will be the destruction of France, if not crushed 



or eradicated. Throne and Church are in jeopardy. 
I repeat that the worm is gnawing at the foundation 
of each ; and if the foot of power be not set firmly 
on its head, its ravages will soon be beyond remedy, 
its progress beyond control. Sire, your Majesty 
knows the worm to which I allude." 

The King made a sign of assent. 

" Yon are expressing," he said, " as we conceive, 
the opinion of multitudes, but tell us in yet plainer 
terms of the evil with which we are threatened, and 
above all, of the means by which you propose to rid 
us of the worm." 

" I speak, Sire, 01 Calvinism," said Tavannes, — 
" Calvinism, which has been met but with half mea- 
sures, and which, like all noxious weeds, has but 
gone on to spread and to take deeper root in our 
land. Not only in Calvados, in the Ardennes, in 
Dauphiny, has it made fearful strides, but it would 
now lift its head in the presence of your most 
Christian Majesty. Geneva has lately sent hrr 
masked emissaries even to Paris. Hithorto they 
have held their heretical assemblies in secret, in 
which assemblies their preachers teach their perni- 
cious doctrines, scoffing at our holy sacraments, and 
at the mysteries of our sublime religion ! Now, 
truly, they meet openly, and without shame ; and if, 
a short time since, tuey numbered their hundreds, 
now they may be said to collect their thousands of 
votaries. It is clear," ho continued, " that not only 
among the common people is this heresy rife, but it 
is taking hold of the merchant, of the nobility ; the 
magistrate, yea, even our senators avow their belief 
in these heretical doctrines ; and the error will soon 
reach to the foot of the throne itself. Yes, sire, even 
in the Parliament house, at Paris, the Protestant 
dares to take his seat, and to declare his faith and 
his purpose. Some of the more crafty, indeed, still 
veil their intentions ; but the furious zealots speak 
boldly out, and no longer fear the arm which they 
deem they have paralyzed by their boldness." 

The King's eye lighted up angrily, and, interrupt- 
ing the Marquis with some impatience, he said — 

"My Lord Marquis, remember to whom you 
speak." 

The Marquis bent low. " I crave your Majesty's 
forgiveness if, in zeal for my faith, I went too far. 
My heart, my life's devotion you may command, and 
they should be freely yours/' 

The irritation passed away, and the King replied 
— " These heretics shall quickly experience that tho 
arm which they deem powerless has still the power 
to crush them to the earth." And ho spoke with 
an emphasis which left no doubt on his hearers' 
minds that the spark would ere long be fanned into 
aflame. 

At this moment, the Seneschal and pages ap- 
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peared to remind the King that they only awaited 
his order to serve the dinner. 

" Let us go, my lords/' ho said ; " the future will 
discover that which all the world should know — that 
the Church has not a truer son than the King of 
France." 

So saying, he passed through the folding doors ; 
and with a meaning glance at one another, his sub- 
jects followed. 

Daring the conference which had now concluded, 
a scene had been enacting in a splendid cabinet in 
tho Louvre which had close connection with the 
affairs first related. 

The walls of this cabinet were hung with the 
richest Gobelin tapestry, illustrating in the most 
glowing colors some of the celebrated scenes in the 
Grecian mythology. The furniture of the room was 
costly in material and elegant in form. The floor 
was covered with carpets (still luxurious in those 
days), and the crimson hangings of the windows 
cast an almost magical effect on the surrounding 
objects, heightening the attraction of the occupants 
of the cabinet in no common degree. 

Half-sitting, half reclining upon a downy couch 
was a richly-apparelled woman. She could not, in- 
deed, boast of being in the bloom of early youth, but 
her beauty was still of a dazzling and extraordinary 
character; and the intellectual expression of her 
fine face, which beamed especially from her lovely 
eyes, could not fail to awe as Weil as to charm the 
beholder — it was Diana of Poitiers/ Duchess of 
Valentinois— that celebrated woman who exercised 
so vast an influence, not only over the King, but his 
people, and who seemed to be almost unlimited both 
in power and ambition. By her side sat a young 
ecclesiastic, of imposing appearance and fine features. 
His eyos rested on Diana ; her exquisite little white 
hand lay in his ; and as she spoke, he stooped to kiss 
it, with a familiarity which very few in his office, or 
indeed in any position whatever, would have dared 
to use. 

44 My Lord Abbot," said Diana, withdrawing her 
hand, and raising her forefinger reprovingly, <4 has 
apparently forgotten the subject which induced him 
to seek this audience." 

" I know not who could have done otherwise than 
forget all subjects but one in such a presence !" said 
the Abbot, in a tone of gallantry which brought the 
smile of gratified vanity to his hearer's lovely lips. 

" Flatterer !" she said, gently tapping him with 
her hand. ' " Let us at all events recall the matter 
to your mind You said that you had weighty 
words to say to me." 

The Abbot collected himself, and replied, 

44 Yes, gracious lady. I came to impress on you 
the urgent necessity which exists for decided steps 
at the present juncture. This is but the expression 
of the mind of the Duke of Guise and my Lord the 
Cardinal.t Something must be done — and done at 
once — if we would check the rapid strides of Pro- 
testantism, which now rules in our high places, 



* Diana of Poitiers was the widow of the Siemr dels Biexe, 
Seneschal of Norm md^ and had each an influence over the 
King, that the people accused her of using magic arts to 
fascinate him. 

t Cardinal of Lorraine, brother to the Duke of Guise. 



and is dividing our native land into two great par* 
tiei." 

Diana listened thoughtfully, and it was easy to 
perceive that the priests words harmonized with her 
own feelings. 

" The Church alone would be ineffective," con- 
tinued the priest earnestly. " Yours is the arm of 
power— your hand it is that holds the sword of 
vengeance and destruction. Think! All hearts 
are yours, and await but a sign from you to rise 
into action. Transmit to the Church your author- 
ity, gracious lady, and the victory is secure ; but if 
the noble and the mighty ones bend the neck to the 
heretics' yoke, lands and possessions, castles and 
their goods, will fall into their grasp, and your own, 
lady!" 
Diana looked inquiringly at the speaker. 
14 1 repeat your own," he said emphatically. 
44 And what has Guise to hope from such steps 1" 
she asked ironieally. 

The Abbot had again knelt down, seized her 
hand, and carried it to his lips. 

" I must not reply to that question," he said. 
"But for his power 1 What avails Guise that 
power which it required but a signal to crush? 
Power ! this fair hand holds its curb. What power 
has ever withstood Diana of Poitiers? Neither 
avarice, nor ambition, nor strife, since the might 
and the right exist with you, since Church and 
nobility are pledged to you, since the service — the 
heart service— of France is at your command. I 
conceive there should bo no wavering, no hesi- 
tation." 

44 You are right," she replied ; " tho decision is 
made," and she spoke with the whole energy and 
earnestness of her character. 

The Abbot rose, but still lingered, and his eye 
rested on her as though it would look through the 
lovely woman's soul. 

44 Go," she said pleasantly, "say that to the duke. 
My hour for dressing is come. Go I" 
•' How can 1 1" asked the Abbot, softly. 
44 You must," replied Diana. 
And the Abbot, once more pressing to his lips 
the small hand, disappeared through a door which 
the rich tapestry concealed from view. Diana 
looked after him with a smile, raised her beautiful 
head, viewed herself in a large mirror which hung 
over the fire, and summoned her ladies. 

The actors in both these little scenes were soon 
to step forth into the great theatre of public life ; 
and an event transpired in the Parliament of JParis 
which expedited their appearance there. 

The King was well acquainted with tho names of 
the heretical members of Parliament — not only with 
those who openly confessed their faith, but with 
those who still, from timidity or prudence, veiled 
their opinions from the world. It must be a bold 
stroke which should crush the Protestants, for they 
were among the most talented of the senators of 
their country; men richly endowed with mental 
qualifications, intelligent, firm, conscientious — men 
whose power of argument and oratory were not 
inferior to those of their opponents — beings, in 
short, such as France could scarcely hope to pro- 
duce again. 
The adherents of Catholicism saw their danger, 



the power which was given by the cruel Edict oi 
Escouan to their party for the suppression and ex- 
tirpation of the new religion— an edict which had 
caused the blood of many a faithful servant of Christ 
to flow, and had kindled the stake round many a 
martyr for the truth. 

Since the time of Charles VIII. the power of the 
legislature had been of an extremely limited nature, 
and that power was about to receive a yet further 
check, which had not in the least been expected, by 
the sudden visit of the King's Solicitor-General to 
the assembled Parliament. 

His pretext was the royal command to discover 
all disaffected persons, and to check all controver- 
sial or theological discussions. For this purpose he 
took note of every absent member, and called each 
delinquent to a strict account. He preserved a closo 
watch over the proceedings of the House, and tho 
Senate was, as may be readily imagined, thrown 
into a state of great consternation by this system of 
espionage, — a proceeding which they foresaw would 
inevitably repress the free expression of opinion, 
and that noble exercise of private judgment whieh 
it had been their glory to uphold. 

The various parties of the clergy, the Guises, the 
King, and that of Diana, had concerted to bring the 
matter of the Edict of Escouan before the house on 
the appointed day, when the Solicitor- General would 
be present at the conference, and no pains wero 
spared to strengthen arguments, and to collect facts 
for the occasion. 

Tho sitting had commenced. The senators had 
urged numerous reasons for tho Government's insti- 
tuting strict proceedings against the heretics, and 
one after another these arguments had been upset, 
and their fallacy and hollowness exposed in a few 
masterly words by the principal orators of rne Re- 
formed party. 

That which was lacking, indeed, in wisdom and 
judgment was on either side supplied by the zeal 
and passion of the speakers, and a war of words 
commenced, which for its violence and bitterness 
the annals of the Senate House furnished no paral- 
lel. Passion was unloosed, and the sharp arrows 
of acrimony and retort flew hither and thither, when 
suddenly arose the most powerful speaker in the 
House, and the most zealous and conscientious of 
the champions for truth. 

The orator was Claude Yiole de St. Flore. Ho 
had hitherto preserved a dignified silence. Some of 
his party had been speaking with vehemence, others 
with power and effect. Ferrier, Du Faure, and Du 
Bourg had each expressed his sentiments amid some 
confusion and interruption; but when Yiole rose 
there was a universal stillness. The faces of his 
adversaries fell, while those of his friends flushed 
with expectation, for all knew that when Yiole spoke, 
his triumph, — the triumph of a master-mind, and of 
a high-toned principle, — was secure. He began, 
and at the very moment when his eloquence was at 
its height, and all were hanging breathless on his 
lips, — when, becoming more impassioned as he pro- 
ceeded, he claimed for his fellow Christians, and for 
himself, the right of liberty of conscience, — tho 
folding-doors opened, and the herald proclaimed, in 
a loud voice, the arrival of the King. 
With all the pomp of royalty, and attended by a 



and were all agreed on the importance of assuming | numerous retinue, the King stepped into the place 
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of the Solicitor-General. The members of the House 
all rose, and the cry of "Long live the King!" re- 
sounded through the hall. 

This unexpected visit made a great sensation in 
the House, and during the momentary stillness 
which succeeded this event, a looker-on might have 
remarked on the one side, pale, anxious feces, and 
on the other, a universal look of triumph and curi- 
osity. 

After a short greeting to the assembly, the King 
cast a look of searching meaning around, a glance 
-which was well understood, and then ascending the 
dais, he issued the command, in an imperious tone, 
that the discussion which his entrance had inter- 
rupted should be immediately resumed. 

Every eye was directed to Viole. His pale face 
was still paler as the King spoke ; but his dark eye 
gleamed with extraordinary lustre, and with a swift 
movement hastily passing his hand over his beard, 
he rose, with a dignity peculiarly his own, from his 
seat, which was precisely opposite that of the King. 

There was no tremor in his voice, no agitation in 
his manner, no shrinking from his purpose, even in 
the presence of majesty, for, with the full conviction 
of the justice and holiness of his cause, Viole would 
bow before no earthly power. 

u It is true," he began, in the deepest tones of his 
rich voice, and his eye sparkled beneath his dark 
and overhanging brow, — " It is true thai this spirit 
of persecution is spreading in our beloved country, 
and that its advocates are stirring up grievous strife. 
It has set our peaceful citizens and countrymen in 
arms against the holiest and the dearest of our rights. 
That spirit has done it, which, trampling under foot 
the God-bestowed, sacred right of man, condemns 
a brother who may differ from him in faith to the 
scaffold, to the dungeon, or to the stake. God, I 
say, hath given to man that which persecution would 
wrench from him — liberty of thought and liberty of 
faith. Good, loyal subjects of our sovereign lord 
the King,— faithful, true-hearted men are the Prot- 
estants; but it is this same spirit of persecution 
which compels the hand which should be guiding 
the plough to take up the sword and shield, and 
those that would be laboring for their wives and 
children in some innocent and useful craft, are 
driven from the shelter and peace of homo to scenes 
of tumult and bloodshed. Your priests, too, unable 
to destroy the blessed word of God itself, pursue, 
slaughter, burn, and imprison every faithful soul 
who dares to wield that sword of the Spirit. It is 
the same leaven which worked the destruction of 
the murdered Albigenses ; but lay it well to heart 
that the blood of his slaughtered saints crieth unto 
God from the ground, and that blood will be required 
at the hand of those who shed it. Yes, there is an 
avenger of His people, whose arm is not shortened 
that it cannot save. If may not be stretched forth 
to-day nor to-morrow, but it shall surely fall on the 
adversaries of Truth, and that without mercy. I 
confess joyfully before God and man this day, that 
I belong to the Church which holds the pure Word 
of God as that inestimable, imperishable treasure 
which the power of man cannot take away. Fear 
not them, then, which kill the body, the soul they 
can never touch. The Word, too, is indestructible ; 
and as in the days of Christ's early followers, so 
now the martyrs' blood shall but spread the truth 



for which that blood has been shed. Once more, I 
repeat, the principles of our Church are freedom of 
faith and of thought ; the foundation on which we 
stand the pure Word of Truth, against which the 
gates of hell shall never prevail. Leave us but, we 
ask, the full exercise of faith, and soon shall the 
angel of peace wave its palm over our fair land of 
France. Truer subjects has no prince on earth 
than our sovereign has in his Protestant people. 
Once calm these internal distractions, and the spirit 
of industry, now repressed and stifled, would revive, 
and its blessings be diffused over the land. It is the 
Edict of Escouan which plunges the dagger of hatred 
into the heart of France. Hatred, murder, bloodshed, 
has that edict sown. Sorrow and misery are its 
attendants. Brother lifts up his hand against brother 
who differs from him, and the spirit of fanaticism 
will destroy our country's peace, and work its 
destruction and woe. And on whom rests the 
responibility of this fearful oppression! 

He was silent. The earnestness of his manner, 
and the importance of his subject, had given to his 
pale face an expression such as we may have pic- 
tured on that of the prophet of Israel. Again ho 
asked, — 

" On whom, I say, rests the guilt of this persecu- 
tion! In the words of the prophet Elias, I declare 
unto thee, as he declared unto Ahab, 'Thou, O 
king, art he that troubleth Israel/ " 

His eye rested on Henry, who quailed beneath 
his steady glance, and was pale and trembling as a 
criminal before a judge. The whole assembly were 
struck dumb with astonishment and consternation. 
Every eye was on the King. In vain he tried to 
collect his senses, and to re-assume his firmness 
and self-control ; and after an ineffectual effort to 
speak, he rose hastily from his seat, and breaking 
up the conference, left the hall. 

As soon as the doors were closed after his depart- 
ure, a wild tumult arose. The followers of Guise 
were scarcely restrained from laying violent hands 
on Viole, around whom a phalanx soon formed. It 
was an important crisis. Those undecided that 
day assumed decision and firmness. By his fire 
were other flames kindled. His courage had raised 
theirs, and strengthened their hopes of victory. 

Du Piessis Mornay now stepped between the 
parties. 

" In these walls," he said, " truth and justice 
have ever found an asylum. Violate them not to- 
day. Give not an example which the nation may 
imitate, and thus deluge your country with lood !" 

This appeal had an extraordinary effect, and, 
although in some confusion, the members at length 
dispersed. 

The news of this scene soon transpired in Paris. 
There was scarcely a house or cottage in which the 
affair was not discussed. Even in those who had 
no sympathy with the opinions of Viole, an interest 
and admiration were awakened for the man who 
could thus boldly profess his faith before the king 
himself; and perhaps Protestantism gained more 
ground in the affections of the people on that day 
than it had done for a whole year previously. But 
in the Louvre, in the hotel of the Duke of Guise, 
and i* the Archbishop's Palace, everything was 
in commotion and excitement. The immediate 
enforcement of the Edict of Escouan was urged on 



the King ; the outrage done to majesty was enlarged 
upon ; high treason was .hinted at, and many an 
imprecation was heaped on the name of Viole, over 
whose head the sword of Damocles was suspended 
by a hair. 

The warrant for his arrest was made out, and as 
the night-shadows fell upon Paris, the ruin of the 
man drew nigh, whose crime was, that he had 
dared to speak truth to his king ! 



CHAPTER XI. — THK FLIGHT. 

TVTATURE seemed to share the tumult of human 
•*■ * hearts. A storm had gathered over Paris. 
The lightening flashed, and thunder rolled fearfully 
over the town. The wind raged in the streets, and 
the passengers could scarcely withstand its violence ; 
whilst in the chimneys it roared as if some unearthly 
spirit was let loose upon the earth. As yet, not a 
drop of rain had fallen, and the tempest seemed to 
threaten the vast city with destruction, 

At ten o'clock its fury seemed spent — the thunder- 
roll was hushed, the lightning ceased to flash. The 
clocks were heard to strike in the calm, and gentle 
rain fall. 

The Senator de Viole was seated by a little bed, 
watching the peaceful slumbers of his child — a boy 
of scarcely four years old. 

The child was his only one— the sole treasure 
saved from the wreck of his domestic joys. 

His beloved wife was no more ; and it seemed as 
though his soul poured forth its entire stream of 
love on the child which she had left him. He held 
the little sleeper's hand ; and as he listened to the 
quiet breathing, amidst the disturbance of the elements, 
he forgot the tempest without and the late stormy 
passage in the earlier part of the day. 

Suddenly the remembrance flashed upon him, and, 
without any apprehension that immediate danger was 
at hand, he meditated upon it. A hasty knock was 
at this moment heard at the door; the servants 
opened it, and at the same moment two men entered, 
one of whom, without waiting to be announced, 
sprang up the staircase into Viola's chamber ; but 
not finding him there, he passed into the little room 
where the father was seated in deep thought by the 
sleeping child. 

#< Viole," he said, " how can you sit thus unmoved 
by that child's bed, when your enemies have already 
planned your destruction ! God may reward you for 
your boldness in his cause this day, but the conse- 
quences of that courage no human power can avert, 
unless you fly. Your sentence is passed — Death P f 

" I am in God's hands," replied Viole, calmly ; and 
he looked with a countenance full of peaceful trust 
— the peace of a good conscience — into the face of 
Du Piessis Mornay. 

" How !" said his friend. "You will rest here, 
and allow your enemies to take you captive 1 You 
will wait here for the starvation of the Bastille, or 
the agonicB of the rack!" 

" 1 am not afraid," said Viole. 

" No one doubts your courage," replied Piessis 
Momay ; " but is your life, then, of so little value to 
, your religion and your country, that you coolly resign 
it without an effort!" 

" Your fears are getting the better of your judg- 
ment," said Viole. " I do not believe in the danger 
you apprehend; they will not venture." 
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" Not venture !" said Mornaj. " The warrant is 
already made out, and is in the hands of Tavannes. Do 
you believe that Ac will delay 1 In God's name 
hasten ! Every moment is precious. Look at that 
innocent child — you are his all, father and mother 
both. He has had one bitter loss ; take not from 
him his only support. Give not your child to the 
enemy." 

Viole was moved. 

" Ferrier, Du Faurc, and Du Bourg are already 
fled," said Mornay. 

"What do you say V said Viole springing up, 
" Fled !" 

" They are already beyond the gates of Paris,'* 
returned the other ; " and you tarry." 

"And is it come to this 1" said Viole, sorrowfully. 
" Must France expatriate her truest children 1 Even 
so : the stars do not lie — I have seen my fate written 
there. Yes, it is clear to me now that I must flee 
for my boy's sake. I must and will." 

" Then use all possible dispatch, I entreat of you, 
or it may be too late," said Momay, urgently. "Haste ! 
haste !" 

" I will," he replied " but only with my child ; 
and how is that possible!" 

" I have foreseen the difficulty," said Mernay, 
" and provided for it too. Only hasten, hasten, I 
say ; for while we linger you may both be lost." 

Viole now arose, his hasty preparations were soon 
completed, money and some important papers packed 
up, and with the boy wrapped in a cloak, the fuga- 
tives left the house, and stepped forth into the 
solemn night. It was dark as the grave, and the 
drowsy child soon slept again in the servant's arms, 
Plessis Mornay walking a little in advance. 

Through many a narrow street and alley, through 
passages and open squares, the party quickly passed. 
At length he heard the splashing of the waters of 
the Seine, which agitated by the late storm, were 
breaking upon the banks. 

"God be praised 1 whispered Plessis Mornay to 
Viole ; " we are near the boundaries of the city. 
May He be merciful to us, and watch over us !" 

They traversed yet another narrow street, and 
then plunged into a dark alley that sloped to thj 
water's edge. Here Plessis Mornay stood still 
whistled three times. He was immediately answered 
in the same manner by some one at no great dis- 
tance. Grasping Viole's hand, he safely conducted 
him down the sloping pavement, at the foot of which 
they perceived a dark form. 

" What o'clock is it?" said the unknown. 

" Nearly midnight," answered his friend. 

Without further question the stranger turned back 
to the river, and, with the assistance of one or two 
men, hauled a boat to shore. The fugitives entered 
it, and as soon as they were seated, the master 
sprang in and pushed off So good was the will of 
the rowers, and so vigorous their efforts, that in spite 
of the strength of the current, they soon passed 
the lighted houses, and Paris lay far behind them. 

44 Whither are you conducting me V 9 said Viole. 

41 Once for all, leave everything to me," said Mornay, 
who sat at the helm, and there was a deep silence 
for some time. 

At length they perceived, by the light of the moon, 
that the banks of the river were belted by thick forests 

" Danger is over for the present," said Mornay to 
Viole, 4 ' but still we must flee, for at daybreak we 
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shall be pursued, and unless we can gain a decided 
advantage over them, all our trouble will have been 
in vain. What direction do you intend to take 1" 

"That of Auvergne," answered Vble ; "at St. 
Flore I can at least find an asylum during my danger." 

" If you go thither," said his noble friend, " you 
must not remain there. Go to England ; that is the 
only place that I think is safe for you. Diana of 
Poitiers has her eye not only on you, but upon your 
property, and she will send her emissaries on your 
track." 

44 You may be right," said Viole, after a little con- 
sideration, " but the mountains of Auvergne are rich 
in hiding-places. There is my childhood's homo ; 
I have many old friends in the vicinity ; and there 
I have learned, from long experience as a hunter, of 
lurking-places where spies may come and search in 
vain ; and in case of danger, it will not be difficult 
to go by La Rochelle to England." 

Again they relapsed into silence, each pondering 
on the plan for the future. In the meantime they 
had reached a place where the forests that bordered 
the Seine were thicker and more extensive. The 
moon was just disappearing, and its pale light fell 
upon the shore. The masses of cloud, which had so 
long hung over Paris, had cleared away, and the 
morning was calm and clear. The sharp eyes of 
the pilot now discerned a man upon the opposite 
bank of the river, and by a motion of the helm they 
were soon in the middlo of the stream, when he 
allowed the boat quietly to float down the river until 
they arrived opposite the spot where they had per- 
ceived the figure. The captain whistled in a short 
peculiar manner ; the signal was answered, and in 
a few moments the boat lay to by the river's bank. 

44 1 had almost given you up," said the stranger, 
as, holding out his hand, he helped Mornay to land. 

"Is all ready!" he asked 

44 Everything is as you have commanded," replied 
the man. 

44 Wait here a few moments," said Plessis Mornay 
to the boatman ; and beckoning Viole and the two 
servants, they entered the forest. 

The path seemed to lie in thick darkness, but it 
was not intricate, and they soon arrived at a more 
open part. Horses stood there ready for flight. 

44 Mornay," said Viole, " a true friend is proved in 
adversity. Yon are such an one. Many a time have 
I thought you undecided and half-hearted in the 
cause. Forgive me that I did you that injustice !" 

11 Appearances often deceive," he replied, as he 
pressed Viole's hand. " I have learned that I can 
better serve Protestantism by taking no decided part. 
I am often misunderstood and doubted ; but in my 
own bx&asi I cherish a full conviction that my course 
is right. We are not all called to the same path ; 
only let each be true to his post. You have hitherto 
misunderstood me. Trust in me henceforth, and to 
the little light which has fallen to my share. Now 
I must leave you. May God protect and guide 
you ! To His mercy I commend you and yours !" 

Viole held his hand for a few seconds without 
being able to answer, and a tear stood in his eye. 

44 Noble man!" he replied; I pray that we may 
meet once more. That which you have done for me 
will never be forgotten. But now I have only my 
thanks to render. God grant that no harm may 
come to you in consequence of this ! Blessings on 
you ! Adieu !" 



After a silent embrace, the friends parted, and, in 
a few momenta, Mornay had disappeared in the 
forest. It was the work of a short time to reach the 
boat, and row to the opposite side of the river. 
Here servants and horses were in wating for him ; 
and before any one was astir in the streets of Paris, 
he had arrived at the spot where Viole's house stood. 
What a scene awaited him there ! Every articlo of 
furniture destroyed, looking-glasses and windows 
broken, even the family pictures of the good man 
battered and ruined, his possessions plundered, and. 
in short, the whole dwelling presented a picture of 
wreck and devastation impossible to describe. As 
he stood sorrowfully considering the scene, ho per- 
ceived two of Viole's servants, who happened to be 
from home at the time of their master's flight. 
They had the courage, notwithstanding grievous ill- 
treatment and the influence of much fear, to declare 
their attachment to him, and their determination to 
stand by his property to the last. They now, how- 
ever, besought, Mornay 's protection. 

44 Be of good heart," said Plessis. "You shall 
enter my service, and remain with me until better 
days come." 

This promise restored their fainting courage, and 
they were soon able to give a more connected ac- 
count of the. events of the past night. They related 
it as follows : — A very few minutes after the flight 
of their master, they had returned home, and to 
their astonishment and terror, had found the doors 
open, and the house entirely deserted. No one 
could say whithor their master was fled; but the 
idea at once struck them that he had been thrown 
into the Bastille ; as during their gossip in the town 
they had learned of the scenes enacted in the Parlia- 
ment House that morning, and of the fearful risk 
that Viole had incurred by speaking so boldly to tho 
King. This fear was not of long duration ; in a few 
moments after their entrance, a crowd of persons, 
with Tavannes at their head, stormed the house, 
sought for Viole in every room, and cruelly mal- 
treated the servants, because they suspected them to 
be acquainted with the place of their master's re- 
treat. Enraged at their silence, they threatened 
the unhappy creatures with torture and imprison- 
ment, until at length Tavannes, convinced that he 
must have departed without their knowledge, left 
tho house, giving permission to the mob to enter 
and plunder, or destroy everything that it contained, 
resolved at once to lose no time in his pursuit of the 
fugitives. Du Plessis Mornay, although prepared, 
heard the narrative with horror, and, followed by 
Viole's household, soon left the spot, with deep feel- 
ings of thanksgiving that its noble master had es- 
caped from the barbarous hands of his enemies. 

In the meantime, preparations were making by 
the little party on the banks of the Seine, for a yet 
further flight. The servant whom Mornay had left 
with the horses, and to whom he had committed the 
guidance of Viole, was a trusty, energetic man. 
Although, indeed, unacquainted with Auvergne, he 
had travelled much in the district through which 
they must pass on their way thither, and could pur- 
sue his track through forest paths, however intricate, 
without losing himself. A sumpter horse followed 
them, bearing provisions necessary for so long a 
journey ; Momay, with wonderful foresight, having 
provided for every emergency. It was necessary, 
before proceeding on their route, however to dis- 
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pnUe Viole, in order to elude detection ; and for 
this purpose ho cut off his flowing hair and thick 
beard, and changed clothes with a countryman of 
the neighborhood. 

In the day time, they usually rested in the forest, 
or in some solitary cottage or barn, and in the night 
continued their way. As soon as they arrived at the 
spot where the dark outline of the mountains of 
Auvergne was visible, Viole became the leader and 
guide of the little band The anxiety which he had 
felt in the prospect of so much fatigue for his dear Gui, 
appeared for tho present without foundation. The 
boy revelled in the new life, was charmed with tho 
country, and delighted to be continually near his 
father, from whom, in Paris, he had been so fre- 
quently separated. The journey was accomplished 
without any accident,, and with far less danger than 
could have been anticipated. That Mornay would 
care for his faithful servants at Paris, Viole could 
not doubt, and his heart was light as he saw the 
well-known peaks of the mountains of his native land, 
which were now to be his home and hiding-place. 



CHAPTER III. — THE MOUNTAIN HOME. 

AUVERGNE is one of those mountainous districts 
in which, at some remote period, an earth- 
quake must have made fearful ravages, and where 
the destruction caused by volcanic eruption had been 
of an extent, and a power and grandeur, the effect 
of which, even at the present day, fills the beholder 
with astonishment and horror. Enormous craters 
mark the spot of each eruption, and one cannot look 
at the fields of black lava without picturing tho time 
when that lava ran like liquid fire, spreading over 
the plains, and filling the smiling valleys, destroying 
all animated beings, consuming vast forests, and 
spreading terror and devastation around. The deep 
craters are now filled with water, and where the de- 
vouring element raged so long, little seas foam now 
upon the mountain tops. Stones are scattered 
around, and cover vast spaces, whilst basalt, in all 
manner of grotesque forms and colors, sprinkle the 
sides and summit of these lofty hills. In those 
situations where the power of the atmosphere has 
been sufficiently strong, the process of the dissolu- 
tion of lava has for some centuries past been extra- 
ordinary ; and even at the period of which these 
pages treat, the fruitful spots of land were spread- 
ing, and the forest year by year thickly clad with 
verdure, in spots where once desolation had seemed 
universal and hopeless. One mountain peak, 
which rises like a pyramid to heaven, aud which 
may be discerned by its peculiar appearance, for 
many miles, was the spot to which Viole's steps 
were hastening. 

At a considerable distance from the towns of 
Pierrefort, Coulades la Boutc, and Longcrs, in a 
wide valley filled with lava, and which is now a 
smooth and level plain, enclosed on all sides by 
ranges of lofty hills, rose this solitary and extensive 
peak. Huge stones were scattered here and there 
In strange confusion on its declivity, as even in the 
distance one could perceive. Tho foot of tho hill 
was clad with fine trees, and the path for some way 
up the mountain side rejoiced in their shade. There 
were four places in the hill, however, only accessi- 
ble by gates, secured by the strong portcullis of the 
age. Centuries ago this mountain fort had been a 



vast crater, but in the course of time the deep hollow 
had been filled up, and it had become an extensive 
level, where vegitation flourished ; and in the trou- 
blous times of the tenth and eleventh century men 
had been wont to flee to this and similar inaccessible 
places for shelter and protection. On these very 
heights a city had indeed been built, of whose early 
inhabitants we have only tho records of the monks, 
whose works, somewhat voluminous, were not always 
strictly veracious. The walls were certainly built 
for durability. Whole blocks of stone had been 
fixed together *>y the indestructible mortar of the 
early builders ; and surrounded by these gigantic 
masses, standing on a height so precipitous and en- 
closed by gates so secure, that the mountain fortress 
might be said to defy every attack. Within the 
walls was a second, yet higher circle, accessible 
only by a draw-bridge, which worked by means of an 
enormous chain, and which could bo drawn aside 
in case of danger. The gates of the inner walls 
were so situated, that viewed from a distance, they 
seemed to be side by side with tho other gates ; 
that is to say, they were placed precisely between 
the outer doors. In the enclosure formed by this 
double wall was a spacious castle, surrounded by a 
large garden, which sloped from the building to- 
wards the western walls, and was terminated by a 
lofty round tower, which considerably overlooked 
all the gates and walls of the little fort. 

To the right of this tower were the dwellings of 
the retainers, with the stables and granaries of the 
settlement. To the right surrounded by a large bal- 
cony, was tho turretcd mansion of the lord of the 
domain, consisting of wide halls, a spacious ban- 
queting-room, and other apartments, very different 
and inferior both in their arrangement and appurten- 
ances to those of the present day. There you might 
see tho vast chimney corner, which the skill of tho 
stonemason's chisel had adorned with illustrations 
of battles, heads of animals, wreaths of flowers and 
fruit, varied by coats of arms. The walls were hung 
with leather stamped with fanciful patterns gilt. 
The joiner's work was massive and clumsy, but the 
attempts at carving showed considerable skill ; and 
the high backed chairs, especially, were curiously 
and elaborately wrought, while their cushions were 
soft, and covered with tho richest damask. Armor 
of the finest steel hung in different parts of the hall ; 
and in a glazed closet at one end of tho apartment 
was a goodly array of dishes, plates, and drinking 
cups of precious metal. Sculptured marble, such as 
nono other than the Italian school could then pro- 
duce, adorned the room ; windows of the richest 
colored glass heightened the general effect ; and 
everything bespoke the owner of tho castlo to be 
not only a wealthy lord, but one of the most power- 
ful of the country. This was tho castle of St. 
Flore, belonging to tho noblest and most ancient of 
tho families of Auvergne. As far as the eye could 
reach, from the highest tower of the castle, only tho 
lands and tenements which acknowledged their 
sway could be perceived. 

The time of the wars of the middle ages was, in- 
deed, long passed away, but tho castle still stood 
as a monument of tho greatness and power of 
the race of St. Flore. Two branches only re- 
mained of the old parent stem, one in Auvergne, 
the other in Dauphine. The Dauphine property 
embraced also the valuable castle of Arbeque, which 



lay not far from Pont de Razan. The other branch 
of the family, called Viole de St. Flore, dwelt in the 
castle bearing his name in Auvergne ; his relation, 
Viole d' Arbeque, residing on his estate in Dauphine. 

When the light of tho Reformation, first kindled 
at Geneva, shed its influence over France, an event 
occurred in connection with the subject of our story, 
which we will relate. 

Viole d' Arbeque and Violo de St. Flore wcro the 
only representatives of the family. Neither of them 
had hitherto shown any decided attachment to reli- 
gion. Viole d' Arbeque, proud of his family and his 
ancient descent, forsook the pursuit of true wisdom, 
and became absorbed in worldly pursuits. To main- 
tain the honor and dignity of the house intact, to 
follow the king in battle, and to serve him truly and 
bravely both in war and peace, were the aims of his 
life. 

Claude, his contemporary, was of an opposite con- 
stitution, and his tastes led him into a somewhat 
different line of action. The thirst for knowledge 
pressed him to pursue it under every difficulty, and 
the love of astrology, early cultivated by his in- 
structor, was pursued by him with a zeal worthy a 
better cause. As soon as he arrived at manhood, 
after a course of study at the Sorbonnc, he resolved 
to go to Geneva, and here, in his restless desire to 
acquire information, he sought the Holy Scriptures, 
from which divine source ho obtained a degree of 
content to which he had hitherto been a stranger. 
D' Arbeque who was given up to different pursuits, 
was extremely indignant at the new principles of 
his kinsman, which had the effect of placing be- 
tween them a barrier nothing could possibly over- 
come. A deep-rooted feeling of enmity on D'Ar- 
bequc'a part sprung up, and only seemed to gather 
strength by time Claude do Viole was himself of 
a proud and fiery disposition To make advances 
to D'Arbequo was not in his nature He had, he 
said, as little need of his neighbors' friendship as his 
neighbor had of his, and so was content to live 
apart from him. 

Claude de Viole there foro resided alono in his cas- 
tle of St. Flore, hunted in his wide forests, and pur- 
sued his favorite researches in astrology, in which 
study ho had made great proficiency under an old 
Spaniard, called Accvedo, at Geneva. Indeed he 
carried his love of this science to such an extent 
that he was in some danger of forgetting that know- 
ledge which ho had so recently acquired, and of 
wasting his life in tho useless pursuit of a visionary 
research. 

A circumstance, however, occurred, which turned 
tho current of his thoughts, and altered the wholo 
course of his being. 

His possessions at St. Flore bordered on those of 
a noble family of Auvergne. For some years a 
law-suit had been carried on against tho owner of 
this estate to determine tho right of hunting in a 
certain extensive forest between the two castles. 
Already had the trial lasted a considerable time, and 
the costs, with a succession of losses and misfor- 
tunes, had undermined tho prosperity and standing 
of D'Oudraquo. It was now tried in the Parliament 
at Paris, and tho cause of Viole promised to be vic- 
torious. He had, in tho prospect of a settlement, 
hastened to tho capital to assert his rights in the 
house. 

The fire and energy of his oratory, supported by 
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documents, which 
were found in the 
archive* of St. Flora, 
brought him trium- 
phantly through, and 
the eye of the chan- 
cellor de l'Hopital 
looked favorably on 
the promising talents 
of the young man. 
One evening, an el- 
derly member of the 
parliament entered 
his dwelling. 

" I come," he said, 
" to congratulate you 
on the success which 
you have won. I 
would also wish you 
joy of your increased 
possessions, if I 
could." 

Viole started. 

" And why not," 
he asked with as- 
tonishment. "Do 
you consider I came 
by them unjustly, my 
lord !" 

"Not so, "said the 
old man, " for of the 
legitimacy of your 
claim and of your 
documents there can 
be no doubt. You are 
the lawful possessor 
of the forest. I have 
myself raised my 
voice on your behalf. 
But is it nothing to 
you that your success 

has plunged a gray-haired old man into misery and 
ruin ! The aged D'Oudraque is impoverished 
through the result of this contest, and the heavy 
costs which fall upon him to pay. The worthy man 
is crushed by the blow, and an innocent child shares 
in his misfortune. The ruin of the house seems 
complete ; for Diana of Poitiers, hearing of her 
situation, has been urgent that the maiden should 
enter her service as a lady-in-waiting. You know 
what that involves ; but there seems no alternative. 
I have to-day seen the tears not only on the old 
man's cheek, but on those of his fair daughter. 

Viole was moved. 

" You are a noble man," he said. " You were 
my father's friend, and you know that I value my 
right more than the actual possession of the forest. 
Tell the good old man from me, that for the sake of 
his friendship, I will gladly resign the property, and 
to-morrow I will hand him over the deed. Tell him 
this. His tears would burn my heart !" 

The old senator heartily shook hands with the 
young man. 

" I know you," he observed, " for the worthy son 
of my old friend. I knew that I had but to place 
the matter before you in its true light and you would 
yield. Do you know D'Oudraque 1" 

11 No," said Viole. " You know that this law- 
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suit and dispute about the property, has existed 
between our families for fifty years past." 

" I know it well," said Du Bourg ; " but is it right 
that such enmity should continue 1 Truly I think 
not." 

"I am ready," said Viole, " to stretch forth my 
hand for reconciliation, if he will accept it." 

" That, too, I expected of you," replied Du 
Bourg. " Now let me lead you at once to the old 
man's lodgings." 

Viole complied. They jrent out together, and 
after a long walk they found him in a remote part of 
the city, in an humble and insignificant house, where 
he had taken up his temporary abode. Du Bourg 
opened the door of a small room, and they entered. 
The room was poorly furnished. 

By a lamp two persons were seated — a man of 
sixty in a plain dress, and a girl of eighteen years. 
Becoming, although of the simplest form and mate- 
rial, was her clothing ; but Viole at once felt that 
he had never beheld a being of such beauty and 
purity. She was sitting sorrowfully, with traces of 
anxiety and suffering visible on her countenance. 

"You bring^bad news, Du Bourg," said the old 
man, mournfully ; " but it has already reached me, 
Who is the young man, your companion 1" 

"The son of an old friend, Claude Viole de 



St Flore.' The old 
man turned pale, and 
tears started to the 
maiden's eyes. 

"Du Bourg," he 
said, " I thought you 
a friend ! Am I mis- 
taken 1 Would you 
bring my enemy to 
triumph over my de- 
feat!" 

" Not so," said Vi- 
ole, tenderly. " God 
forbid ! An unhappy 
feud has for nearly 
half a century severed 
our families; let that 
feud be at an end. I 
come to declare to 
you, sir, that I am 
willing to resign the 
forest for the better 
possession of your 
friendship." 

D'Oudraque look* 
ed steadfastly at the 
young speaker. 

" I thank you cor- 
dially," he said, " for 
your intention ; lam 
truly thankful that 
this hatred between 
neighbors is at an 
end ; but I am some- 
what too proud to 
accept your oner. 
Consider it is award- 
ed to you by law j it 
is your right." 

pu Bourg and Viole 

felt that they had 

been too hasty, and both were somewhat confused. 

"Marie," said the old man, " get the gentlemen 

chairs." 

There was an awkward pause. In D'Oudraque's 
bosom there was an independence and a nobility for 
which Viole was not prepared. He took his hand, 
and begged him not to misunderstand his meaning. 
D'Oudraque returned the pressure. " I will not 
speak to my neighbor," he said, " of the sin of our 
past enmity ; but will promise never again to alludo 
to the unhappy misunderstanding between our fam- 
lies. Let us change the subject." 

The interview lasted for some time, and when ' 
Du Bourg had recovered his composure, he, with 
the adroitness of a man of the world, led the con- 
versation to other subjects of interest, in which 
Marie was able to take a part ; and it was with rap- 
ture that Viole listened when the maiden spoke. 
They parted on terms of the utmost amity, and Viole 
left a very favorable impression on the mind both 
of father and daughter. 

As soon as they were in the street he seized Du 
Bourg's hand. "God forbid," he said, with an 
earnestness which made his friend laugh, "that 
this angel should ever go back to her castle !" 

"We have effected something to-day," he said, 
without attending to Viole's exclamation ; " I must 
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make another effort. Old D'Oudraque is a noble 
fellow, bnt hit particularity is so great that he can- 
not think of any changes, nor can he bear the least 
excitement. His independence, too, is equal to his 
sensitiveness.'* 

Yiole sighed. The maiden had made an impres- 
sion upon him which he could not efface, and in a 
few days he again sought D'Oudraque. 

By degrees Marie learned of his love. 

At length he said to Du Bourg, " D'Oudraque has 
not yet accepted my proposition. Now I can see a 
way to oblige him to do so." 

"How!" said his friend. 

11 Thus ; he shall give me Marie for my wife, in 
return for the forest land, and thus make me the 
happiest of men." 

The matter was concluded. Marie returned his 
love ; it was a proud day when Yiole made her his 
wife ; and the old man accompanied his young son 
and daughter to the Castle of St. Flore. 



ffifi 



CHAPTEB IV. THE DISGUISED LORD. 

"piVE years of unclouded bliss passed over the 
-*• young couple's heads, partly at St. Flore and 
partly at Paris, whi- 
ther Viole's duties as 
Member of Parlia- 
ment called him. 
His beloved wife, who 
made his home a para- 
disc, died at the ex* 
piration of that time, 
after giving birth to a 
son. The father soon 
followed his beloved 
daughter, and Yiole 
stood alone in the 
world — alone with his 
motherlesss boy. He 
buried his grief within 
the walls of St Flore, 
and only the en- 
treaties of his friends, 
and a sense of duty 
to his country, were- 
able to draw him from 
his beloved retire- 
ment ; for the hand 
of death had marred 
his fairest pictures,, 
and Yiole was him- 
self dead to all earthly 
joy. His child, his. 
duties in the House,, 
and his astrological 
studies employed hi* 
time ; but it was 
seldom that a smile 
passed over his seri- 
ous lips, or that he 
manifested any inte- 
rest in common af- 
fairs. With increased 
earnestness was he 

applying himself to. forward the work of the Refor- 
mation in his native land, when his career was 
suddenly checked, in consequence of the bold speech 
already recorded, which he had dared to make in 



presence of Royalty at the Parliament House. It 
was as a fugitive that he now returned to his noble 
castle of St. Flore, and the place in which he 
had passed the happiest and most peaceful hours of 
his life could no longer afford him a shelter What 
a change in his lot since last he beheld its walls ! 

His cup was not yet full. The fatigue and ex- 
posure to which his child had been subject -for so 
many days and nights, at length told upon the little 
frame. Gui fell sick. The poor father's heart sank 
as he saw the last treasure which he held of the ship- 
wreck of his possessions threatened with destruction. 
Day and night he sat by the child's bed, listening to 
every breath of the sufferer. In vain were the 
entreaties of his trusty steward Rabaud to leave him 
for awhile, and to take the rest he so greatly needed 
— he watched on. Grief and anxiety prayed on bis 
already troubled spirit; but God had pity on his 
tried and afflicted servant ; the hand of disease was 
stayed, and the fever which had threatened the 
young life abated. When the child began to recog- 
nise those around him, it became a matter of anxiety 
as to the effect which the father's speedy departure 
would have on the little invalid ; for Yiole could not 
cherish the hope of long remaining at his castle. It 
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was indeed astonishing that the vengeance of his 
enemies had not yet pursued him, and that the usual 
sharpness and zeal of Tavannes had not already traced 
his victim to the castle of St. Flore. 



He often talked confidentially to Rabaud of his 
prospects ; for he knew that his faithful steward was 
to be trusted. He was a native of Dauphiny, had been 
in Viole's service from his boyhood, and had served 
him with a devotion and affection which were un- 
alterable. He listened to the narration of the past 
events with great seriousness, and entirely agreed 
with Du Plessis Mornay in his opinion that Yiole 
was no longer safe in France, and that he must 
without delay quit it for England. 

But the father's love restrained him. How could 
he leave his child! And yet, to expose that frail 
being to the vicissitudes and danger of another 
flight, above all to the trials of the sea, seemed mad- 
ness. Rabaud used every argument in his power to 
induce Yiole to yield. He represented to him that he 
might safely leave Gui in his hands ; that he would 
carry him to his old home in Dauphiny, where the 
child might pass for his own ; and that, in remaining, 
he ran the risk, not only of his own, but of the boy's 
life. 

Yiole knew he would be safe with Rabaud, but 
then came the parting. A letter, however, which the 
steward one morning put into his hand, decided the 
question ; it was brought by a gipsy who was 
wandering through 
France, and on her 
way to rejoin her 
tribe, and was in the 
handwriting of Ples- 
sis Mornay. 

" You ate not safe 
another moment at 
St. Flore," he wrote. 
" Preparations are 
making to capture 
you, and to take you 
to the Bastile. You 
know TivamuM. 
There are no bounds 
to his cruelty and 
vengeance. He has 
a double scheme ; 
first, to plunge a 
dagger in your heart, 
and then take posses- 
sion of your boy, 
whom he will bring 
up in the Catholic 
faith. Your property 
is promised to Diana 
of Poitiers. You 
know that woman. 
She will not scruple 
to take possession of 
St. Flore. Fly there- 
fore at once. God 
grant that this letter 
be not too late. 
Avoid as much as 
possible all towns and 
villages in your flight. 
Spies are everywhere 
dogging your foot- 
steps. God protect you f — The letter bore no sig- 
nature ; but it was Momay's handwriting. Yiole 
knew it well. After he had read it, he sank back 
pale as death in his chair Rabaud knew its import, 
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although he asked not a single question, until Violc 
offered him the letter for perusal. 

He hastily cast his eye over it, and exclaimed — 
" Every moment is precious, my lord. Let us at 
once bestir ourselves for your departure. You must 
first go to Rochelle, and thence flee to England. I 
will leave with Gui for Dauphiny at the same time. 
Trust him with me. God is my witness that I 
promise to protect him as I would my own child." 

He would listen to no denial, but at once hastened 
out of the room to prepare for the journey. The 
struggle between the natural love of life and devotion 
to his cliild was a fierce one; but the voice of 
wisdom prevailed, and he resolved to take Rabaud's 
advice. * 

(7b be continued in the August number.) 



HARD TIMES. 



BY CHARLES DICKENS. 

CHAPTEB XI. 

THE Fairy palaces, burst out into illumination, 
before palo morning, showed the monstrous 
serpents of smoke trailing themselves over Coke- 
town. A clattering of clogs upon the pavement ; a 
rapid ringing of bells ; and all the melancholy mad 
elephants, polished and oiled up for the day's mono- 
tony, were at their heavy exercise again. 

Stephen bent over his loom, quiet, watchful, and 
steady. A special contrast, as every man was in 
the forest of looms where Stephen worked, to the 
crashing, smashing, tearing piece of mechanism at 
which ho labored. Never fear, good people of an 
anxious turn of mind, that Art will consign Nature 
to oblivion. Set anywhere, side by side, the work 
of Gon and the work of man ; and the former, even 
though it be a troop of Hands of very -nail account, 
will gain in solemn dignity from the comparison. 

Four hundred and more Hands in this Mill ; Two 
hundred and fifty hone Steam Power. It is known, 
to the force of a single pound weight, what the 
engine would do ; but, not all the calculators of the 
National Debt can tell me the capacity for good or 
evil, for love or hatred, for patriotism or discontent, 
for the decomposition of virtue into vice, or the 
reverse, at any single moment in the soul of one of 
these its quiet servants, with the composed faces 
and the regulated actions. There is no mystery 
in it ; there is an unfathomable mystery in the 
meanest of them, for ever. — Supposing we were 
to reserve our arithmetic for material objects, and 
to govern these awful unknown quantities by other 
means! 

The day grew strong, and showed itself outside, 
even against the flaming lights within. The lights 
were turned out, and the work went on. Tho rain 
fell, and the Smoke-serpents, submissive to the curse 
of all that tribe, trailed themselves upon the earth. 
In tho waste-yard outside, tho steam from the 
escape-pipe, the litter of barrels and old iron, the 
shining heaps of coals, the ashes everywhere, were 
shrouded in a veil of mist and rain. 

The work went on, until the noon-bell rang. 
More clattering upon the pavements. The looms, 
and wheels, and Hands, all out of gear for an hour. 



Stephen came out of the hot mill into the damp 
wind and the cold wet streets, haggard and wornj before a born lady, this lady will stay where she is." 



He turned from his own class and his own quarter, 
taking nothing but a little bread as he walked along, 
towards tho hill on which his principal employer 
lived, in a red house with black outside shutters, 
green inside blinds, a black street door, up two 
white steps, Bounderby (in letters very like himself) 
upon a brazen plate, and a round brazen door-han- 
dle underneath it like a brazen full-stop. 

Mr. Bounderby was at his lunch. So Stephen 
had expected. Would his servant say that one of 
the Hands begged leave to speak to him 1 Message 
in return, requiring name of such Hand. Stephen 
Blackpool. There was nothing troublesome against 
Stephen Blackpool ; yes, he might come in. 

Stephen Blackpool in the parlor. Mr. Bounderby 
(whom he just know by sight), at lunch on chop 
and sherry. Mrs. Sparsit netting at the fireside, in 
a side-saddle attitude, with one foot in a cotton stir- 
rup. It was a part, at once of Mrs. Sparsit's 
dignity and service, not to lunch. She supervised 
the meal officially, but implied that in her own 
stately person she considered lunch a weakness. 

"Now, Stephen," said Mr. Bounderby, "what's 
the matter with you 7" 

Stephen made a bow. Not a servile one— these 
Hands will never do that ! Lord bless you, sir, 
you'll never catch them at that, if they have been 
with you twenty years ! — and, as a complimentary 
toilet for Mrs., Sparsit, tucked his neckerchief ends 
into his waistcoat. 

" Now, you know," said Mr. Bounderby, taking 
some sherry, " we have never had any difficulty 
with you, and you have never been one of the 
unreasonable ones. You don't expect to be set up 
in a coach and six, and to be fed on turtle-soup and 
venison, with a gold spoon, as a good many of 'cm 
do ;" Mr. Bounderby always represented this to be 
the sole, immediate, and direct object of. any Hand 
who was not entirely satisfied , " affli therefore I 
know already that you have not come here to make 
a complaint. Now, you know, I am certain of that, 
beforehand." 

" No, sir, euro I ha' not coom fcr nowt o' th' 
kind." 

Mr. Bounderby deemed agreeably Surprised, not- 
withstanding his previous strong conviction. " Very 
well," he returned. " You're a steady Hand, and I 
was not mistaken. Now, let me hear what it's all 
about. As it's not that, lot me hear what it is. 
What have you got to say 1 Out with it, lad !" 

Stephen happened to glance towards Mrs. Spar- 
sit. " I can go, Mr. Bounderby, if you wish it," 
said that self-sacrificing lady, making a feint of 
taking her foot out of the stirrup. 

Mr. Bounderby stayed her, by holding a mouthful 
of chop in suspension before swallowing it, and 
putting out his left hand. Then, withdrawing his 
hand and swallowing his mouthful of chop, he said 
to Stephen : 

" Now, you know, this good lady is a born lady, 
a high lady. You arc not to suppose becauso she 
keeps my house for me, that she hasn't been very 
high up the twe— ah, up at the top of the tree ! 
Now, if you havo got anything to say that can't be 
said before a born lady, this lady will leave the 
room. If what you have got to say, can be said 



" Sir, I hope I never had nowt to say, no fitten 
for a born lady to hear, sin' I were born mysen'," 
was the reply, accompanied with a slight flush. 

" Very well," said Mr. Bounderby, pushing away 
his plate, and leaning back. " Fire away !" 

" I ha' coom," Stephen began, raising his eyes 
from the floor, after a moment's consideration, *• to 
ask yo your advice. I need 't overmuch. I were 
married on a Eas'r Monday nineteen year sin, long 
and dree. She were a young lass — pretty enow — 
wi' good accounts of hers en'. Well ! She went bad 
— soon. Not along of mo. Gonnows I were not a 
unkind husband to her." 

" I havo heard all this before," said Mr. Botm- 
derby. "She* found other companions, took to 
drinking, left off working, sold the furniture, pawned 
the clothes, and played old Gooseberry." 

." I were patient wi' her." 

(" The more fool you, I think," said Mr. Boun- 
derby, in confidence to his wine-glass.) 

" I tvere very patient wi' her. I tried to wean 
her fra't, ower and ower agen. I tried this, I tried 
that, I tried t'oother. I ha' gone home, many a the 
time and found all vanished as I had in the world, 
and her without a sense left to bless hersen' lying 
on bare ground. I ha' dun't not once, not twice — 
twenty time !" 

Every line in his face deepened as he said it, and 
put in its affecting evidence of the suffering he had 
undergone. 

" From bad to worse, from worse to worse. She 
left me. She disgraced hersen' cveryways, bitter 
and bad. She coom back, she coom back, she coom 
back. What could I do t' hinder her ? I ha' walked 
the streets nights long, ere ever I'd go home. I ha' 
gone t' th' brigg, minded to fling mysen' ower, and 
ha' no more on 't. I ha' bore that much, that I 
were owd when I were young." 

Mrs. Sparsit, easily ambling along with her net- 
ting-needles, raised the Coriolanian eyebrows and 
shook her head, as much as to say, " The great 
know trouble as well as the small. Please to turn 
your humble eye in My direction." 

" I ha' paid her to keep awa' fra' me. These five 
year I ha' paid her. I ha' gotten decent fewtrils 
about me agen. I ha' lived hard and sad, but not 
ashamed and fcarfo' a' the minnits o' my life. Last 
night, I went home. There she lay upon my hars- 
ton! There she is!" 

In tho strength of his misfortune, and the energy 
of his distress, he fired for the moment like a proud 
man. In another moment, he stood as he had 
stood all the time — his usual stoop upon him ; his 
pondering face addressed to Mr. Bounderby, with a 
a curious expression on it, half-shrewd, half-per- 
plexed, as if his mind were ect upon unravelling 
something very difficult ; his hat held tight in his 
left hand, which rested on his hip ; his right arm, 
with a rugged propriety and force of action, very 
earnestly emphasising what ho said : not least so 
when it always paused, a littfp bent, but not with- 
drawn, as he paused. 

" I was acquainted with all this, you know," said 
Mr. Bounderby, " except the last clause, long ago. 
It's a bad job ; that's what it is. You had better 
have been satisfied as you were, and not have got 
married. However, it's too late to say that." 
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" Was it an unequal marriage, sir, in point of 
years ?" asked Mrs. Sparsit. 

"You hear what this lady asks. Was it an 
unequal marriage in point of years, this unlucky 
job of yours 1" said Mr. Bounderby. 

" Not e'en so. I were one-and-twenty mysen' ; 
she were twenty nighbout." 

"Indeed, sir?" said Mrs. Sparsit to her Chie£ 
with great placidity. " I inferred, from its being 
so miserable a marriage, that it was probably an 
unequal one in point of years." 

Mr. Bounderby looked very hard at the good lady 
in a sidelong way that had an odd sheepishness 
about it. Ho fortified himself with a little more 
sherry. 

" Well ? Why don't you go on !" he then asked, 
turning rather irritably on Stephen Blackpool. 

" I ha' coom to ask yo, sir, how I am to be ridden 
o this woman." Stephen infused a yet deeper 
gravity into the mixed expression of his attentive 
face. Mrs. Sparsit uttered a gentle ejaculation, as 
having received a moral shock. 

" What do you mean !" said Bounderby, getting 
up to lean his back against the chimney-piece. 
" What are you talking about ? Tou took her, for 
better for worse." 

" I mun be ridden o' her. I cannot bear't nom- 
more I ha' lived under't so long, for that I ha' 
had'n the pity and the comforting words o' th' best 
lass living or dead. Haply, but for her, I should 
ha' gone hottering mad." 

"He wishes to be free, to marry the female of 
whom he speaks, I fear, sir," observed Mrs. Spar- 
sit in an under-tone, and much dejected by the 
immorality of the people. 

"I do The lady says what's right. I do. I 
were a coming to't. I ha' read i' th' papers that 
great fok (fair faw 'em a' ! I wishes 'em no hurt !) 
are not bonded together for better for worse so fast, 
but that they can be set free fra' their misfortnet 
marriages, and marry ower again. When they 
dunnot agree, for that their tempers is ill-sorted, 
they have rooms of one kind an' another in their 
houses, and they can live asunders. We fok ha' 
only one room, and we can't. When that won't do, 
they ha' gpwd and other cash, and they can say, 
' This for yo, and that for me,' and they can go their 
separate ways We can't. Spite o' all that, they 
can be set free for smaller wrongs than is suffered 
by hundreds an' hundreds of us — by women fur 
more than men — they can be set free for smaller 
wrongs than mine. So, I mun be ridden o' this 
wife o' mine, and I want t' know how?" 

" No how," returned Mr. Bounderby. 

" If I do her any hurt, sir, there's a law to punish 
me?" 

" Of course there is." 

" If I flee from her, there's a law to punish me 1" 
" Of course there is." 

" If I marry t'oother dear lass, there's a law to 
punish me?" 

" Of course there is." 

" If I was to live wi' her an' not marry her — 
saying such a thing could be, which it never could 
or would, an' her so good — there's a law to punish 
me, in every innocent chilt belonging to me ?" 

"Of course there is." 



" Now, a' God's name," said Stephen Blackpool, 
" show me the law to help me !" 

" There's a sanctity in this relation of life," said 
Mr. Bounderby, " and — and — it must be kept up." 

"No no, dunnot say that, sir. : Tan't kep' up 
that way. Not that way. 'Tie kep' down that 
way. I'm a weaver, I were in a fact'ry when a 
chilt, but I ha' gotten een to see wi' and eern to 
hear wi'. I read in th' papers, every 'Sizes, every 
Sessions — and you read too— I know it ! — with dis- 
may — how th' unpossibility o' ever getting unchained 
from one another, at any price, on any terms, brings 
blood upon this land, and brings many common 
married fok /agen I say, women fur of 'ener than 
men) to battle, murder, and sudden death. Let us 
ha' this, right understood. Mine's a grievous case, 
j*i' I want — if yo will be so good — t' know the law 
that helps me." 

"Now I tell you what?" said Mr. Bounderby, 
putting his hands in his pockets. " There is such 
a law." 

" Stephen, subsiding into his quiet manner, and 
never wandering in his attention, gave a nod. 

" But it's not for you at all. It costs money. It 
costs a mint of money." 

How much might that be ! Stephen calmly asked. 

' Why, you'd have to go to Doctor's Commons 
with a suit, and you'd have to go to a court of Com- 
mon Law with a suit, and you'd have to go to the 
House of Lords with a suit, and you'd have to get 
an Act of Parliament to enable you to marry again, 
and it would cost you (if it was a case of very plain- 
sailing), I suppose from a thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred pound," said Mr. Bounderby. " Perhaps twice 
the money." 

u There's no other law?" 

" Certainly not." 

" Why then, sir," said Stephen, turning white, 
and motioning with that right hand of his, as if he 
gave everything to the four winds, " '/t> a muddle. 
'Tis just a muddle a' together, an' the sooner I am 
dead, the better." 

(Mrs. Sparsit again dejected by the impiety of the 
people.) 

" Pooh, pooh ! Don't you talk nonsense, my 
good fellow," said Mr. Bounderby, " about things 
you don't understand ; and don't you call the Insti- 
tutions of your country a muddle, or you'll get 
yourself into a real muddle ono of these fine morn- 
ings. The institutions of your country are not your 
piece-work, and the only thing you have got to do, 
is, to mind your piece-work. You did'nt take your 
wife for fast and for loose ; but for better for worse. 
If she has turned out worse — why, all wo have got 
to say is, she might have turned out better." 

" Tis a muddle," said Stephen, shaking his head 
as he moved to the door. " 'Tis a' a muddle P 

"Now, I'll tell you what!" Mr. Bounderby re- 
sumed, as a valedictory address. " With what I 
shall call your unhallowed opinions, you havo been 
quite shocking this lady ; who, as I have already 
told you is a born lady, and who, as I have not 
already told you, has had her own marriage mis- 
fortunes to the tune of tens of thousands of pounds 
— tens ofThou-sands of Pounds!" (he repeated it 
with great relish). " Now, you have always been 
a steady Hand hitherto ; but my opinion is, and so 
I tell you plainly, that you are turning into the wrong 



road. You have been listening to some mischievous 
stranger or other— they're always about — and the 
best thing you can do is, to come out of that. Now, 
you understand;" here his countenance expressed 
marvellous acuteness; "I can see as far into a 
grindstone as another man; farther than a good 
many, perhaps, because I had my nose well kept to 
it when I was young. I see traces of the turtle 
soup, and venison, and gold spoon in this* Yes, I 
do! cried Mr. Bounderby, shaking his head with 
obstinate cunning. " By the Lord Harry, I do !" 

With a very different shake of the head and a 
deep sigh, Stephen said, " Thank you, sir, I wish 
you good day." So, he left Mr. Bounderby swell- 
ing at his own portrait on the wall, as if ho were 
going to explode himself into it ; and Mrs. Sparsit 
still ambling on with her foot in. her stirrup, looking 
quite cast down by the popular vices. 



CHAPTER XII. 

/^VLD Stephen descended the two white steps, 
^^ shutting the black door with the brazen door- 
plate, by the aid of the brazen full-stop, to which 
he gave a parting polish with the sleeve of his coat, 
observing that his hot hand clouded it. He crossed 
the street with his eyes bent upon the ground, and 
thus was walking sorrowfully away, when ho felt a 
touch upon his arm. 

It was not the touch he needed most at such a 
moment — the touch that could calm the wild water.-' 
of his soul, as the uplifted hand of the sublimest 
love and patience could abate the raging of the sea 
— yet it was a woman's hand too. It was an old 
woman, tall and shapely still, .though withered by 
Time, on whom his eyes fell when ho stopped and 
turned. She was very cleanly and plainly dressed, 
had country mud upon her shoes, and was newly 
come from a journey. The flutter of her manner, 
in the unwonted noise of the streets; the spare 
shawl, carried unfolded on her arm; the heavy 
umbrella, and little basket ; the loose long-fingered 
gloves, to which her hands were unused ; all bespoke 
an old woman from the country, in her plain holiday 
clothes, come into Coketown on an expedition of 
raro occurrence. Remarking this at a glance, with 
the quick observation of his class, Stephen Black- 
pool bent- his attentive face — his face, which, like 
the faces of many of his order, by dint of long work- 
ing with eyes and hands in the midst of a prodigious 
noise, had acquired the concentrated look with which 
we are familiar in the countenances of the deaf— the 
better to hear what she asked him. 

" Pray sir," said the old woman, " didn't I see 
you come out of that gentleman's house ?" pointing 
back to Mr. Bounderby's. " I believe it was you, 
unless I have had the bad luck to mistake the per- 
son in following?" 

" Yes missus," returned Stephen, " it were mc." 

" Have you — you'll excuse an old woman's curi- 
osity — have you seen the gentleman ?" 

" Yes, missus," 

"Andliow did he look, sir?" Was he portly, 
bold, outspoken, hearty?" As she straightened 
her own figure, and held up he Aead in adapting 
her action to her words, the idea crossed Stephen 
that he had seen this old woman before, and had 
not quite liked her. 
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" O yes," he returned, observing her more at- 
tentively, ° he were all that" 

•' And healthy/' said the old woman, "ai the 
fresh wind 1" 

" Yes," returned Stephen. M He were ett'n and 
drinking — as large and as loud as a Hammobee." 

u Thank you !" said the old woman with infinite 
content. " Thank you !" 

He certainly never had seen this old woman before. 
Yet there was a vague remembrance in his mind, as 
if he had more than once dreamed of some old woman 
like her. 

She walked along at his side, and, gently accom- 
modating himself to her humor, he said Coketown 
was a busy place, was it not ! To which she an- 
swered, '• Eigh sure ! Dreadful busy !" Then he 
•aid, she came from the country, he saw! To 
which she answered in the affirmative. 

" By Parliamentary, this morning. 1 came forty 
miles by Parliamentary this morning, and Pm going 
back the same forty mile this afternoon. I walked 
nine mile to the station this morning, and if I find 
nobody on the road to give me a lift, I shall walk the 
nine mile back to night That's pretty well, sir, at 
my age !" said the chatty old woman, her eyes 
brightening with exultation. 

11 'Deed'tis. Don't do't too often, missus.", 

" No, no. Once a year," she answered, shaking 
her bead. " I spend my savings so, once every year. 
I come, regular, to tramp about the streets, and see 
the gentlemen." 

" Only to see 'em 1" returned Stephen. 

" That's enough for me," she replied, with great 
earnestness and interest of manner. "1 ask no 
more ! I have been standing about, on this side of 
the way, to see that gentleman," turning her head 
back towards Mr. Bounderby's again, " come out. 
But, he's late this year, and I have not seen him. 
You came out, instead. Now, if I am obliged to 
go back without a glimpse of Him — I only want a 
glimpse — well ! I have seen you, and you have seen 
him, and I must make that do." Saying this, she 
looked at Stephen as if to fix his features in her 
mind, and her eyes were not so bright as they had 
been. 

With a large allowance for difference of tastes, 
and with all submission to the patricians of Coke- 
town, this seemed so extraordinary a source of 
interest to take so much trouble about, that it per- 
plexed him. But they were passing the church now, 
and as his eye caught the clock, he quickened his 
pace. 

He was going to his work ? the old woman said, 
quickening hers, too, quite easily. Yes, time was 
nearly out. On his telling her where he worked, 
the old woman became a more singular old woman 
than before. 

41 Ant you happy V* she asked him. 

" Why— -there's — awmoet nobbody but has their 
troubles, missus." He answered evasively, because 
the old woman appeared to take it for granted that 
he would be very happy indeed, and he Bad not the 
heart to disappoint her. He knew that there was 
trouble enough *} the world ; and if the old woman 
had lived so long, and could count upon his having 
so little, why so much file better for her, and none 
the worse for him. 



41 Ay, ay ! /ou have your troubles at home, you 
mean V* she said. 

" 'Times. Just now and then " he answered 
slightly. 

"But, working under such a gentleman tney 
don't follow you to the Factory!" 

No, no ; they did'nt follow him there, said 
Stephen. All correct there. Everything accordant 
there. (He did not go so far as to say, for her plea- 
sure, that there was a sort of Divine Right there ; 
but, I have heard claims almost as magnificent of 
late years.) 

They were now in the black bye-road near the 
place, and the Hands were crowding in. The bell 
was ringing, and the Serpent was a Serpent of many 
coils, and the Elephant was getting ready.- The 
strange old woman was delighted with the very bell. 
It was the beautirallest bell she had ever heard, she 
said, and sounded grand ! 

She asked him, when he stopped good-naturedly 
to shake hands with her before going in, how long 
he had worked there ! 

" A dozen year," ho told her. 

" I must kiss the hand," said she, " that has 
worked in this fine factory for a dozen year !" And 
she lifted it, though he would have prevented her, 
and put it to her lips. What harmony, besides her 
ago and her simplicity, surrounded her, he did not 
know, but even in this fantastic action there was a 
a something neither out of time nor place : a 
something which it seemed as if nobody else could 
have made as serious, or done with such a natural 
and touching air. 

He had been at his loom full half an hour think- 
ing about this old woman, when, having occasion 
to move round the loom for its adjustment, he 
glanced through a window which was in his corner, 
and saw her still looking up at the pile of building, 
lost in £ dmiration . Heedless of the smoke and mud 
and wet, ani of her two long journeys, she was 
gazing at it, as if the heavy thrum that issued from 
its many stories wen* proud music to hor. 

She was gone by and by, and the day went after 
her, and the lights sprung up again, and the Express 
whirled in full sight of the Fairy Palace over the 
arches near : little felt amid the jarring of the ma- 
chinery, and scarcely heard above its crash and rat- 
tle. Lcng before then, his thoughts had gone back 
to the dreary room abovo the little shop, and to the 
shameful figure heavy on the bed, but heavier on 
his heart. 

Machinery slackened; throbbing feebly liko a 
fainting pulse, stopped. The bell again ; the glare 
of light and heat dispelled ; the factories, looming 
heavy in the black wet night * their tall chimneys 
rising up into the air like competing Towers of 
Babel. 

He had spoken to Rachael only last night, it was 
true, and had walked with her a little way ; but he 
had bis new misfortune on him, in which no one 
else could give him a moment's relief, and, for the 
sake of it, and because ho knew himself to want that 
softening of his anger which no voice but hers 
could effect, he felt he might so far disregard what 
she had said as to wait for her again. He waited, 
but she had eluded him. She was gone. On no 
other night in the year, could he so ill have spared 
her patient face. 



O ' Better to have no home in which to lay his 
head, than to have a home and dread to go to it, 
through such a cause. He ate and drank, for he 
was exhausted — but, he little knew or cared what ; 
and he wandered about in the chill rain, thinking 
and thinking, and brooding and brooding. 

No word of a new marriage had ever passed be- 
tween them ; but Rachael had taken great pity on 
him years ago, and to her alone he had opened his 
closed heart all this time on the subject of his mise- 
ries ; and he knew very well that if he were free to 
ask her, she would take him. He thought of the 
home he might at. that moment have been seek- 
ing with pleasure and pride ; of the different man 
ho might have been that night ; of the lightness 
then in his now heavy-laden breast ; of the then 
restored honor, self-respect, and tranquility, now all 
torn to pieces. He thought of the waste of the 
best part of his life, of the change it made in his 
character for the worse every way, of the dreadful 
nature of his existence, bound hand and foot to a 
dead woman, and tormented by a demon in her 
shape. He thought of Rachael, how young when 
they were first brought together in these circum- 
stances, how mature now, how soon to grow old. 
He thought of the number of girls and women she 
had seen marry, how many homes with children in 
them she had seen grow up around her, how she 
had contentedly pursued her own lone quiet path — 
for him — and how he had sometimes seen a shade of 
melancholy on her blessed face, that emote him with 
remorse and despair. He set the picture of her up, 
beside the infamous image of last night ; and 
thought, Could it be, that the whole earthly course 
of one so gentle, good, and self-denying, was sub- 
jugate to such a wretch as that ! 

Filled with these thoughts— «o filled that he had 
an unwholesome sense of growing larger, of being 
placed in some new and diseased relation towards 
the objects among which he passed, of seeing the 
iris round every misty light turn red — he went home 
for shelter. 



CHAPTER xix x. 

A CANDLE faintly burned in the window, to 
which the black ladder had often been raised 
for the sliding away of all that was most precious in 
this world to a striving wife and a brood of hungry 
babies ; and Stephen added to his other thoughts the 
stern reflection, that of all the casualties of this 
existence upon earth, not one was dealt out with so 
unequal a hand as Death. The inequality of Birth 
was nothing to it. For, say that the child ot a King 
and the child of a Weaver were born to-night in the 
same moment, what was that disparity, to the death 
of any human creature who was serviceable to, or be- 
loved by, another, while this abandoned woman lived 
on! * 

From the outside of his home he gloomily passed 
to the inside, with suspended breath and with a slow 
footstep. He went up to his door, opened it, and so 
into the room. 

Quiet and peace was there. Rachael was there, 
sitting by the bed. 

She turned her head, and the light of her face 
shone in upon the midnight of his mind. She sat by 
the bed, watching and tending his wife. That is to 
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say, he saw that some one lay there, and he knew too 
well it must be she ; but Rachael's hands put a curtain 
up, so that she was screened from his eyes. Her 
disgraceful garments were removed, and some of 
Rachael's were in the room. Everything was in its 
place and order as he had always kept it, the little fire 
was newly trimmed, and the hearth was freshly 
swept It appeared to hhn that he saw all this in 
Rachael's face, and looked at nothing besides. While 
looking at it, it was shut out from his view by 
the softened tears that filled his eyes ; but, not before 
he had seen how earnestly she looked at him, and 
how her own eyes were filled too. 

She turned again towards the bed, and satisfying 
herself that all was quiet there, spoke in a low, calm, 
cheerful voice, 

** I am glad you have come at last, Stephen. You 
are very late." 

" I ha' been walking up an* down.' 

" I thought so. But 'tis too bad a night for that. 
The rain falls very heavy, and the wind has risen." 

The wind ! True. It was blowing hard. Hark 
to the thundering in the chimney, and the surging 
noise ! To have been out in such a wind, and not to 
have known it was blowing ! 

" I have been here once before, to-day, Stephen. 
Landlady came round for me at dinner-time. There 
was some one here that needed looking to, she said. 
And 'deed she was right. All wandering and lost, 
Stephen. Wounded too, and bruised." 

He slowly moved to a chair and sat down, drooping 
his head before her. 

" I came to do what little I could, Stephen ; first, 
for that she worked for me when we were girls both, 
and for that you courted her and married her when I 
was her friend — ** 

He laid his furrowed forehead on his hand, with a 
low groan. 

"And next, for that I know your heart, and 
am right sure and certain that 'tis far too merciful to 
let her die, or even so much as suffer, for want 
of aid. Thou knowest who said, ' Let him who is 
without sin among you, cast the first stone at her!' 
There have been plenty to do that. Thou art not the 
man to cast the last stone, Stephen, when she is 
brought so low." 

"O Rachael, Rachael!'' 

" Thou hast been a cruel sufferer, Heaven reward 
thee !" she said, in compassionate accents. " I am 
thy poor friend, with all my heart and mind." 

The wounds of which she had spoken, seemed to 
bo about the neck of the self-made outcast. She 
dressed them now, still without showing her. She 
steeped a piece of linen in a basin, into which she 
poured some liquid from a bottle, and laid it with a 
gentle hand upon the sore. The three-legged table 
had been drawn close to the bedside, and on it there 
were two bottles. This was one. 

It was not so far off, but that Stephen, following 
her hands with his eyes, could read what was printed 
on it, in large letters. He turned of a deadly hue, 
and a sudden horror seemed to fall upon him. 

41 1 will stay here, Stephen," said Rachael, quietly 
resuming her seat, " till the bells go Three. 'Tis to 
be done again at three, and then she may be left till 
morning." 

1 But thy rest agen to-morrow's work, my dear." 

" I slept sound, last night. I can wake many 



nights, when I am put to it. 'Tis thou who art 
in need of rest — so white and tired. Try to sleep in 
the chair there, while I watch. Thou hadst no sleep 
last night, I can well believe. To-morrow's work is 
far harder for thee than for me." 

He heard the thundering and surging out of doors, 
and it seemed to him as if his late angry mood were 
going about trying to get at him. She had cast 
it out ; she would keep it out ; he trusted to her to 
defend him from himself. 

" She don't know, me, Stephen ; she just drowsily 
mutters and stares. I have spoken to her times and 
again, but she don't notice ! 'Tis as well so. When 
she comes to her right mind once more, I shall have 
done what I can, and she never the wiser." 

" How long, Rachael, is't looked for, that she'll be 
sol" 

" Doctor said she would haply come to her mind 
to-morrow." 

His eyes again fell on the bottle, and a tremble 
passed over him, causing him to shiver in every limb. 
She thought he was chilled with the wet. " No," he 
said ; " it was not that. He had had a fright." 

"A fright i" 

"Ay, ay! coming in. When I were walking. 
When I were thinking. When I — " It seized 
him again ; and he stood up, holding by the mantel- 
shelf, as he pressed his dank cold hair down with a 
hand that shook as if it were palsied. 

" Stephen !" 

She was coming to him, but he stretched out his 
arm to stop her. 

" No ! Don't please ; don't ! Let me see thee 
setten by the bed. Let me see thee, a' so good, and 
so forgiving. Let me see thee as I see thee when 
I coom in. I can never see thee better than so. 
Never, never, never !" 

He had a violent fit of trembling, and then sunk 
into his chair. After a time he controled himself, 
and, resting with an elbow on one knee, and his 
head upon that hand, could look towards Rachael. 
Seen across the dim candle with his moistened eyes, 
she looked as if she had a' glory shining round her 
head. He could have believed she had. He did 
believe it, as the noise without shook the window, 
rattled at the door below, and went about the house 
clamoring and lamenting. 

"When she gets better, Stephen, 'tit to be 
hoped she'll leave thee to thyself again, and do thee 
no more hurt. Anyways we will hope so now. 
And now I shall keep silence, for I want thee to 
sleep." 

He closed his eyes, more to please her than to 
rest his weary head ; but, by slow degrees as he 
listened to the great noise of the wind, he ceased to 
hear it, or it changed into the working of his loom, 
or even into the voices of the day (his own included) 
saying what had been really said. Even this im- 
perfect consciousness faded away at last, and ha 
dreamed a long, troubled dream. 

He thought that be, and some one on whom his 
heart had long been set—but she was not Rachael, 
and that surprised him, even in the midst of his 
imaginary happiness — stood in the church being 
married. While the ceremony was performing, 
and while he recognised among the witnesses some 
whom be knew to be living, and many whom he 
knew to be dead, darkness earns on, succeeded by 



the shining of a tremendous light. It broke from 
one line in the table of commandments at the altar, 
and illuminated the building with the words. They 
were sounded through the church too, as if there 
were voices in the fiery letters. Upon this, the 
whole appearance before him and around him 
changed, and nothing was left as it had been, but 
himself and the clergyman. They stood in the day- 
light before a crowd so vast, that if all the people in 
the world could have been brought together into 
one space, they could not have looked, he thought, 
more numerous ; and they all abhorred him, and 
there was not one pitying or friendly eye among the 
millions that were fastened on his face. He stood 
on a raised stage, under his own loom ; and looking 
up at the shape the loom took, and hearing the 
burial service distinctly read, he knew that he was 
there to suffer death. In an instant what he stood 
on fell below him, and he was gone. 

Out of what mystery he came back to his usual 
life, and to places that he knew, he was Enable to 
consider ; but, he was back in those places by some 
means, and with this condemnation upon hhn, that 
he was never, in this world or the next, through all 
the unimaginable ages of eternity, to look on Ra- 
chael's face or hear her voice. Wandering to and 
fro, unceasingly, without hope, and search of he 
knew not what (ho only knew that he was doomed 
to seek it), he was the subject of a nameless, hor- 
riblo dread, a mortal fear of one particular shape 
which everything took. Whatsoever he looked at, 
grew into that form sooner or later. The object of 
his miserable existence was to prevent its recogni- 
tion by any one among the various people he en- 
countered. Hopeless labor ! If he led them out of 
rooms where it was, if he shut up drawers and 
closets where it stood, if he drew the curious from 
places where he knew it to be secreted, and got 
them out into the streets, the very chimneys of the 
mills assumed that shape, and round them was the 
printed word. 

The wind was blowing again, the rain was beat- 
ing on the housetops, and the larger spaces through 
which he had strayed contracted to the four walls 
of his room. Saving that the fire had died out, it 
was as his eyes had closed upon it. Rachael 
seemed to have fallen into a doze, in the chair by 
the bed. She sat wrapped in her shawl, perfectly 
still. The table stood in the same place, close by 
the bedside, and on it, its real proportions and 
apnearance, was the shape so often repeated. 

He thought he saw the curtain move. He looked 
again, and he was sure it moved. He saw a hand 
come forth, and grope about a little. Then the cur- 
tain moved more perceptibly, and the woman in the 
bed put it back, and sat up. 

With her woful eyes, so haggard and wild, so 
heavy and large, she looked all round the room, and 
passed the comer where he slept in his chair. Her 
eyes returned to that corner, and she put her hand 
over them as a shade, while she looked into it. 
Again they went all round the room, scarcely heeding 
Rachael if at all, and returned to that corner. He 
thought, as she once more shaded them— not s 
much looking at him, as looking for him with a bra 
tish instinct that he was there— that no single trace 
was left in those debauched features, or in the mind 
that went along with them, of the woman he Jiad 
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married eighteen years before. Bat that he had 
seen her come to this by inches, he never could have 
believe her to be the same. 

All this time, as if a spell were on him, he was 
motionless and powerless, except to watch her. 

Stupidly dozing, or communing with her incapable 
self about nothing, she sat for a little while with her 
hands at her ears, and her head resting on them. 
Presently, she resumed her staring round the room. 
And now for the first time, her eyes stopped at the 
table with the bottles on it. 

Straightway she turned her eyes back to his cor- 
ner, with the defiance of last night, and, moving very 
cautiously and softly, stretched out her greedy hand. 
She drew a mug into the bed, and sat for a while 
considering which of the two bottles she should 
choose. Finally, she laid her insensate grasp upon 
the bottle that had swift and certain death in it, and, 
before his eyes, pulled out the cork with her teeth. 

Dream or reality he had no voice, nor had ho 
power to stir. If this be real, and her allotted time 
be not yet come, wake. Rachael, wake ! 

She thought of that, too. She looked at Rachael, 
and very slowly, very cautiously, poured out the con * 
tents. The draught was at her lips. A moment and 
she would be past all help, let the whole world wake 
and come about her with its utmost power. But, 
in that moment Rachael started up with a sup- 
pressed cry. The creature struggled, struck her, 
seized her by the hair ; but Rachael had the cup. 

Stephen broke out of his chair. " Rachael, am I 
wakin' or drcamin' this dreadfo' night !" 

41 Tig all well, Stephen. I have been asleep my- 
self. Tis near three. Hush! I hear the bells." 

The wind V rough t the sounds of the church clock 
to the window. They listened, and it struck three. 
Stephen looked at her, saw how pale she was, noted 
the disorder of her hair, and the red marks of fingers 
on her forehead, and felt assured that his senses of 
sight and hearing had been awake. She litld the 
cup in her hand even now. 

" I thought it must be near three," she said calmly 
pouring from the cup into the basin, and steeping 
the linen as before. *' I am thankful I stayed ! 'Tis 
done now, when I have put this on. There ! And 
now she's quiet again. The few drops in the basin 
I'll pour away, for 'tis bad stuff to leave about, though 
ever so little of it." As she spoke, she drained the 
basin into the ashes of the fire, and broke the bottle 
on the hearth. 

She had nothing to do, then, but to cover herself 
with her shawl before going out into the wind* and 
rain 

"Thou'lt let me walk wi' thee at this hour, 
Rachael!" 

44 No, Stephen. 'Tis but a minute and I'm home." 

11 Thou'rt not fearfo' ;" he said it in a low voice, 
as they went out at the door ; " to leave me alone 
wi'hcr!" 

As sho looked at him, saying "Stephen?" he 
went down on his knee before her, on the poor mean 
stairs, and put an end of her shawl to his lips. 

" Thou art an Angel. Bless thee, Mess theo !" 

" I am, as I have told thee, Stephen, thy poor 
friend. Angels are not like me. Between them, and a 
working woman fu' of faults, there is a deep gulf 
set. My little sister is among them, but she is 
changed." 



She raised her eyes for a moment as she said the 
words : and then they fell again, in all their gentle- 
ness and mildness, on his face. 

" Thou changest me from bad to good. Thou 
mak'st me humbly wishfo' to be more like thee, and 
fearfo* to lose thee when this life is ower, an' a' the 
muddle cleared awa'. Thou'rt an Angel ; it may 
be, thou hast saved my soul alive !" 

She looked at him, on his knee, at her feet with 
her shawl still in his hand, and the reproof on her 
lips died away when she saw the working of his 
face. 

44 1 coom homo desp'rate. I coom home wi'out 
a hope, and mad wi* thinking that when I said a 
word o' complaint, I was reckoned a onreasonable 
Hand. I told theo I had had a fright. It were 
the Poison-bottle on the table. I never hurt a livin* 
creetur ; but happenin' so suddenly upon't, I thowt, 
4 How can I say what I might ha' done to mysen, 
or her, or both !' ' 

She put her two hands on his mouth, with a face 
of terror, to stop him, from saying more. He 
caught them vl his unoccupied hand, and holding 
them, and stili clasping the border of her shawl 
said, hurriedly : 

44 But I see thee, Rachael, settenby the bed. I ha' 
seen thee a' this night. In troublous sleep I 
ha' known thee still to be there. Evermore I will 
see thee there. I nevermore will see her 
or think o' her, but thou shall be beside her. I 
nevermore will see her or think o' anything that 
angers me, but thou, so much better than me, shall be 
by th\ side on't. And so I will try t' look t'th' 
time, and so I will try t' trust 't th' time, when 
thou and me at last shall walk together far awa', 
beyond the deep gulf, in the country where thy little 
sister is." 

He kissed the border of her shawl again, and let 
her go. She bade him good night in a broken voice, 
and went out into the street. 

The wind blew from the quarter where the day 
would soon appear, and still blew strongly. It had 
cleared the sky before it, and the rain had spent it- 
self or travelled elsewhere, and the stars were 
bright. He stood bare-headed in the road, watching 
her quick disappearance. As the shining stars were 
to the heavy. candle in the window, so was Rachael, 
in the rugged fancy of this man, to the common ex- 
perience of his life, 



CHAPTER XIV. 

TIME went on in Goketown like its own machi- 
nery ; so much material wrought up, so much 
fuel consumed, so many powers worn out, so much 
money made. But, less inexorable than iron, steel, 
and brass, it brought its varying seasons even into 
that wilderness of smoke and brick, and made the 
only stand that ever was made in the place against 
its direful uniformity. 

44 Louisa is becoming," said Mr. Gradgrind, " al- 
most a young woman." 

Time, with his innumerable horse-power, worked 
away, not minding what anybody said, and pre- 
sently turned out young Thomas a foot taller than 
when his father had last taken particular notice of 
him. 

" Thomas is becoming," said Mr. Gradgrind, " al- 
most a young man." 



Time passed Thomas on in the mill, while his 
father was thinking about it, and there he stood in 
a long tailed coat and a stiff shirt collar. 

" Really," said Mr. Gradgrind, " the period has 
arrived when Thomas ought to go to Bounderby." 

Time, sticking to him, passed him on into Boun- 
derby's Bank, made him an inmate of Bounderby's 
house, necessitated the purchase of his first razor, 
and exercised him diligently in his calculations re- 
lative to number one. 

The same great manufacturer, always with an im- 
mense variety of work on hand, in every stage of 
development, passed Sissy onward in his mill, and 
worked her up into a very pretty article indeed. 

41 1 fear, Jupe," said Mr. Gradgrind, 44 that your 
continuance at the school any longer would be use- 
less." 

44 1 am afraid it would, sir," Sissy answered with 
a curtsey. 

"I cannot disguise from you, Jupe," said Mr. 
Gradgrind, knitting his brow, 4t that the result of 
your probation there has disappointed me; has 
greatly disappointed me. You have not acquired, 
under Mr. and Mrs. M'Choakumchild, anything like 
that amount of exact knowledge which I looked for. 
You are extremely deficient in your facts. Your 
acquaintance with figures is very limited. You are 
altogether backward, and below the mark." 

14 1 am sorry, sir," she returned ; "but I know it 
is quite true. Yet I have tried hard, bit." 

44 Yes," said Mr. Gradgrind, " yes, I believe you 
have tried hard ; I have observed you, and I can 
find no fault in that respect." 

44 Thank you, sir. I have thought sometimes ;" 
Sissy very timid here; "that perhaps I tried to 
learn too much, and that if I had asked to be allowed 
to try a little less, I might have—" 

44 No, Jupe, no," said Mr. Gradgrind, shaking his 
head in his profoundest and most eminently practi- 
cal way. " No. The course you pursued — you pur 
sued according to the system— the system — and there 
is no more to be said about it. I can only suppose 
that the circumstances of your early life were too 
unfavorable to the development of your reasoning 
powers, and that we began too late. Still, as I 
have said already, I am disappointed." 

44 1 wish I could have made a better acknowledg- 
ment, sir, of your kindness to a poor forlorn girl 
who had no claim upon you, and of your protection 
of her." 

44 Don't shed tears," said Mr. Gradgrind. " Don't 
shed tears. I don't complain of you. You are an 
affectionate, earnest, good young woman, and — and 
we must make that do." 

44 Thank you, sir, very much," said Sissy, with a 
grateful curtsey. 

44 You are useful to Mrs. Gradgrind, and (in a 
generally pervading way) you are serviceable in the 
family also ; so I understand from Miss Louisa, and, 
indeed, so I have observed myself. I therefore hope," 
said Mr. Gradgrind, " that you can make yourself 
happy in those relations." 

44 1 should have nothing to wish, sir, if—" 

44 1 understand you," said Mr. Gradgrind; "you 

still refer to your father. I have heard from Miss 

Louisa that you still preserve that bottle. Well ! 

If your training in the science of arriving at exact 
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results hod been more successful, you would have 
been wiser on these points. I will say no more." 

He really liked Sissy too well to have a contempt 
for her; otherwise he held her calculating powers in 
such very slight estimation, that he must have fallen 
upon that conclusion. Somehow or other, he had be- 
come possessed by an idea that there was something 
in this girl which could hardly be set forth in a tabu- 
lar form. Her capacity of definition migljt be easily 
stated at a very low figure, her mathematical know- 
ledge at nothing ; yet he was not sure that if he had 
been required, for example, to tick her off into 
columns in a parliamentary return, he would have 
quite known how to divide her. 

In some stages of his manufacture of the human 
fabric, the processes of Time are very rapid. Young 
Thomas and Sissy being both at such a stage of their 
working up, these changes were effected in a year 
or two ; while Mr. Gradgrind himself seemed sta- 
tionary in his course, and underwent no alter- 
ation. 

Except one, which was apart from his necessary 
progress through the mill. Time hustled him Into 
a little noisy and rather dirty machinery, in a bye 
corner, and made him Member of Parliament for 
Cokctown : one of the respected members for ounce 
weights and measures, one of the representatives of 
the multiplication table, one of the deaf honorable 
gentlemen, dumb honorable gentlemen, blind honor- 
able gentlemen, lame honorable gentlemen, dead 
honorable gentlemen, to every other consideration. 
Else wherefore live we in a Christian land, eighteen 
hundred and odd years after our Master 1 

All this while, Louisa had been passing on, so 
quiet and reserved, and so much given to watching 
the bright ashes at twilight as they fell into the 
grate and became extinct, that from the period when 
her father had said she was almost a young woman 
— which seemed but yesterday — she had scarcely 
attracted his notice again, when he found her quite 
a young woman. 

"Quito a young woman," said Mr. Gradgrind, 
musing. " Dear me !" 

Soon after this discovery, he became more thought- 
ful than usual for several days, and seemed much 
engrossed by one subject. On a certain night, when 
he was going out, and Louisa came to bid him good 
bye before his departure — as ho was not to be home 
until late and she would not see him again until the 
morning — he held her in his arms, looking at her in 
his kindest manner, and said : 

" My dear Louisa, you arc a woman !" 

She answered with the old, quick, searching 
look of the night when she was found at the Circus ; 
then cast down her eyes. " Yes, father." 

" My dear," said Mr. Gradgrind, " I must speak 
with you alone and seriously. Come to mc in my 
room after breakfast to morrow, will you ?" 

"Yes, father." 

"Your hands are rather cold, Louisa. Arc you 
not well?" 

"Quite well, father." 

"And cheerful?" 

She looked at him again, and smiled in her pecu- 
liar manner. " I am as cheerful, father, as I usually 
am, or usually have been." 

11 That's well," said Mr. Gradgrind So, ho kiss- 
ed her and went away ; and Louisa returned to the 



serene apartment of the hair-cutting character, and 
leaning her elbow on her hand, looked again at 
the short-lived sparks that so soon subsided into 
ashes. 

"Are you there, Loo!" said her brother, look- 
ing in at the door. He was quite a young gentle- 
man of pleasure now, and not quite a prepossessing 
one. 

" Dear Tom," she answered, rising and embracing 
him, " how long it is since you have been to see 
me!" 

" Why, I have been otherwise engaged, Loo, in 
the evenings; and in the daytime old Bonnderby 
has been keeping me at it rather. But I touch him 
up with you, when he comes it too strong, and so 
we preserve an understanding. I say ! Has father 
said anything particular to you, to-day or yesterday, 
Loo?" 

"No, Tom. But he told me to-night that he 
wished to do so in the morning." 

"Ah! That's what I mean/ 1 said Tom. "Do 
you know where he is to-night 1" — with a very deep 
expression. 

"No." 

" Then I'll tell you. He's with old Bounaerny. 
They are having a regular confab together, up at 
the Bank. Why at the Bank, do you think 1 Well, 
I'll tell you again. To keep Mrs. Sparsit's ears as 
far off as possible, I expect." 

With her hand upon her brother's shoulder, Lou- 
isa still stood looking at the fire. Her brother 
glanced at her face with greater interest than usual, 
and, encircling her waist with his arm, drew her 
coaxingly to him. 

" You are very fond of mc, an't you, Loo V 

" Indeed I am, Tom, though you do let such long 
intervals go by without coming to see me." 

" Well, sister of mine," said Tom, " when you 
say that, you are near my thoughts. We might be 
so much oftener together — mightn't we. Always 
together, almost — mightn't wo ? It would do me a 
great deal of good if you were to make up your mind 
to I know what, Loo. It would bo a splendid thing 
for me. It would be uncommonly jolly !" 

Her thoughtfulness baffled his cunning scrutiny. 
He could make nothing of her face. He pressed 
her in his arm, and kissed her cheek. She returned 
the kiss, but still looked at the fire. 

" I say, Loo ! I thought I'd come, and just hint 
to you what was going on: though I supposed 
you'd most likely guess, even if you didn't know. 
I can't stay, because I'm engaged to some fellows 
to-night. You won't forget how fond you are of 



" No, dear Tom, I won't forget." 
" That's a capital girl," said Tom. 
Loo." 



" Good bye, 



She gave him an affectionate good night, and 
went out with him to the door, whence the fires of 
Coketown could be seen, making the distance lurid. 
She stood there, looking steadfastly towards them, 
and listening to his departing steps. They retreat- 
ed quickly, as glad to get away from Stone Lodge ; 
and she stood there yet, when ho was gone and all 
was quiet. It seemed as if, first in her own fire 
within the bouse, and then in the fiery hazo with- 
out, she tried to discover what kind of woof Old 
Time, that greatest and longest established Spinner 



of all, would weave from the threads he had already 

spun into a woman. But his factory is a secret 

place, his work is noiseless, and his Hands are 

mutes,. 

(To be continued in the August number.) 



A HAPPY DILEMMA. 



tt TTThat a dismal night !" said poor M. Armand, 
* * as he looked hopelessly round in search of a 
fiacre. There was not one to be seen ; he must there- 
fore walk to the nearest stand, and that was at no in- 
considerable distance. He had just left a brilliant 
soiree in the Faubourg du Roule — he had passed 
the proceeding evening at the Ball de rOpera— on 
both occasions he had danced for many hours, and 
consequently he found himself overwhelmed with 
fatigue. The night was damp and foggy, and the 
wind blew keenly in his face. The young man 
sighed, and resigned himself to fate. He proceeded 
through the Faubourg du Roule, and down the Rue 
du Foubourg St. Honors ; every stand was deserted, 
and the few vehicles that he chanced to encounter 
upon the way were already occupied. At last, as if 
to crown his misery, some premonitory flakes of 
snow began to fall. 

" I can go no further !" exclaimed M. Armand, as 
staggering from fatigue, and half dead with cold, he 
leaned against a doorway. 

But stay ! On casting a last despairing look in 
advance, he thought that he perceived a file of car- 
riages before the door of a largo mansion down one 
of the streets opening upon the Madelaine. 

But his troubles were not to be so speedily ended. 
Among the twenty-five or thirty equipages which he 
found stationed together, there was not a single 
hackney vehicle. All were private, and all were, of 
course, inaccessible. Any other man would have 
been daunted by this new disappointment ; to M. 
Armand it suggested a bold and felicitous stroke of 
policy. At the head of the line thero sat a coach- 
man upon the box of a neat little Clarence The man 
was almost hidden in the folds of an immense rail- 
way wrapper, and seemed to be fast asleep. The rest 
of the livery servants were assembled round a Wax- 
ing fire in the vestibule of the hotel. 

M. Armand approached stealthily towards the 
carriage, opened the door softly, glanced once more 
around, to see that no one observed him, and glided 
in. 

It was a delightfully comfortable little vehicle — 
cushioned, soft, yielding, and perfumed withal by 
that soft scent of flowers and otto of roses, which 
seems to linger in the wake of ladies, and their 
bouquets. 

He had only intended to rest for a few moments 
till a fiacre should pass by or the snow cease from 
falling. Soon, however, overcome by weariness and 
the luxury of his asylum, ho fell into a profound 
and dreamless sleep. The ball shortly after this 
broke up. The servants returned to their scats— 
the file of carriages was gradually put in motion — 
the visitors were departing 

Still M. Armand slept on. 

A lady appeared at the door of tho hotel, surrounded 
by a crowd of attentive escorts. She wore a rich velvet 
cloak trimmed with sable* and yet shuddered at the 
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cold, damp night-air ; appearing, moreover, some- 
what wearied of the prating attention* of her nu- 
merous admiren. The carriage drew up ; the foot- 
man opened the door, let down the steps, and stood 
aside for his mistress to pass in. 

Still M. Armand slept on. 

It so happened that where he sat was in the deep- 
est shadow, and no one observed the intruder. 

The lady ran lightly forward, and sprang in— an 
exclamation escaped her lips. 

"What is the matter, Madam?" cried one of the 
gentlemen, advancing immediately to the door. 

The lady disengaged the mantle from her shoul- 
ders, and threw it over the sleeper in such a manner 
that he was completely hidden beneath the satin 
folds. 

"Nothing, thank you," she replied; "I only 
stepped upon this cloak, and feared for the moment 
that I should fell. Good night!" She extended 
her fair hand, closed the door hastily, and the carriage 
rolled away. 

But M. Armand was asleep no longer. He bad 
half awoke when the door was opened, and had 
seen, as if in a dream, the lighted hall, the lady, and 
the gentlemen who accompanied her. The danger 
of his position suddenly roused him. Were they all 
coming in 1 Then the cloak fell upon his head — he 
blessed the protecting satin — the door closed, and he 
found himself alone with the lady. What was he 
to do ? He dreaded to reveal his presence, for at the 
first word he uttered she might scream — faint— go 
into hysterics ! Poor M. Armand ! he had never 
been so embarrassed in his life. 

While he was thus debating and trembling, the 
carriage went on. All at once the lady drew the 
mantle aside, and said — 

" How imprudent of you to hide "yourself in my 
carriage !" 

When he felt the cloak withdrawn, the young man 
wished that he could sink through the bottom of the 
vehicle; but when he heard these words, he was 
perfectly bewildered, 
he lady went on : — 

11 Had you no care of my reputation !— -no fear of 
compromising me 1 Happily I succeeded in throw- 
ing my cloak over you, otherwise-— But no, I will 
not be angry with you, Rodolph ; you have acted 
nobly, and I thank you !" 

M. Armand had begun to think that he was mis- 
taken for another, and these last words confirmed it 
Fortunatety for him, the withdrawal of the cloak did 
not violate his incognito. The collar of his paletot 
was up ; he wore his hat, and .a large silken hand- 
kerchief covered his mouth. Besides, the night was 
very dark ; the carriage-lamps shed no light within ; 
and he was shrinking back into the farthest corner. 
Thus protected, he could at least continue to pass 
for Rodolph till he was obliged to speak, and then 
his voico must betray him. 

" Well ! have you nothing to say to me?" said the 
young lady, tenderly. 

M. Armand thought the fatal moment was come. 

" Ah, I understand," continued his companion, in 
a tone of gentle reproach ; "you are ashamed of 
your conduct-— of the cruel scene you inflicted yes- 
terday upon me ! Well, I pardon you. You would 
not let the night pass over without a reconciliation. 
Ton have come to seek mo as I left the very ball ' 



which you wished to prevent my attending ; how 
could I foil to be indulgent to a fault so speedily 
atoned 1 I fear, Rodolph, that I should not have 
been the first to seek a reconciliation— I was too 
deeply wounded. But I was wrong, and I am ready 
to confess how much your course exceeds mine in 
generosity." 

The young man, who was thus usurping a confi- 
dence intended for another, began to feel that he 
must at all hazards put an end to the lady's error. 
But his courage deserted him, when the smallest and 
softest of hands was laid upon his own* and in a 
caressing voice she continued :— 

"I was wrong to doubt you; but I have been 
cruelly deceived. Ah, if you but knew all that your 
enemies have said to me ! They have represented 
you in the darkest colors -~ restless, obstinate, 
jealous, violent — in short, I forget half. But now I 
know that it is all untrue, for you have come to seek 
me." 

And the soft hand gently pressed that of the false 
Rodolph. 

The young man was troubled, curious, and pleased. 
She must be pretty ; she had a charming voice, and 
seemed good, affectionate, and tender ! So M. Ar- 
mand still kept silent. 

The young lady, who fortunately seemed to be 
fond of talking, and had a great many things to 
say, paused for a moment, and then resumed. 

" I abjure my error," she said, " and you have 
made me quite happy. Do you pardon me as I par- 
doned you 1" 

M. Armand pressed her hand by way of reply. 
Anything was better than to trust his voice with 
the answer. 

" You know I was obliged to go to the ball to 
please my rich uncle, whose heiress I am. It will 
never do to vex one's rich uncles, — will it Ro- 
dolph?" 

Again a pressure of the hand, a little closer, more 
tender,— in fact, quite a crescendo pressure. 

" Well, well, it is all over, then ! And will you 
promise me never, never to be jealous again ? And 
to be jealous of such a creature as that Monsieur 
Chapuis !" 

Monsieur Chapuis happened to be one of M. Ar- 
mand's most intimate friends. He could not help 
smiling. We all, according to La Rochefoucault, 
take a degree of pleasure in the misfortune of our 
friends. 

" Such an absurd man I The most absurd man 
anywhere. He knows nothing — he can say nothing 
—every one laughs at him ; but he has not even the 
sense to see that." 

" Chapuis !" thought M. Armand ; " I wonder if 
she will speak of me next !" But M. Armand was 
particularly careful not to think aloud. 

" But let us not talk of anything so tiresome. 
Let us talk about yen. I do not think, after all, 
that you would make such a bad husband— and — 
and, at all events, I think I may as well run the 
risk, and take you !" 

An immense squeeze from M. Armand expressed 
the proper degree of rapture. 

" Come to-morrow, then, Rodolph, and we will 
talk over the necessary arrangements for the mar- 
riage." 

Here a pressure of the hand was not sufficient, 



and M. Armand added to it a sigh of passionate 
satisfaction. 

" What do you think of it ? But you say nothing. 
It is true, you seldom speak much ; but I only ask 
you for a single word— will you always love me!" 

She leaned forward for the reply. This time M. 
Armand felt that it must proceed from his lips, and 
was proceeding to give it, but without speaking, 
when the young lady suddenly drew back and re- 
proached him just as his head came very close to 
hers. 

After a momentary silence, "Well, yes," sho 
said softly ; " I permit you ; and let our embrace be 
the seal of reconciliation." 

And the ceremony was performed to M. Armand's 
intense gratification. 

"Ah, goodness !" exclaimed the lady, " we have 
already reached the Faubourg St. Germain ! How 
will you escape from the carriage without being 
seen by my servants ?" 

M. Armand made a gesture of despair. 

" What is to be done ? I would not have them 
know this for the world ! Ah ! an idea has occur- 
red te me. Do you know what o'clock it is ?" 

M. Armand took out his watch and touched the 
spring of the repeating movement. 

"Excellent! it is only half-past two, and the 
Countess de Blois will keep up her soiree till at 
least three.' My sister is there ; I will ask to speak 
with her, and then you can escape. Here is tho 
Rue de Bac, and the door of the hotel is yet sur- 
rounded with equipages." 

The lady stopped the carriage, the footman de- 
scended and approached the door. 

"Ask if my sister is still at this ball." 

The servant entered the hall, and the lady turned 
towards her supposed lover : — 

"Now fly ! adieu till to-morrow !* 

M. Armand sprang swiftly from tho vehice with- 
out having been observed by the driver, who was 
occupied with the care of his horses, and disap- 
peared amid the carriages. 

The next day she waited long and anxiously for 
the arrival of M. Rodolph. Hours passed on, and 
he never made his appearance. A letter came. It 
ran thus; — 

" Madame la Comtesse,— I need .scarcely inform 
you that our engagement must henceforth be ended. 
Doubtless it was to accomplish this purpose that 
you persisted in going last evening to that ball, des- 
pite my threats and my entreaties. It is no longer 
possible that we should remain friends— still less 
lovers. Perhaps we neither of us have much to 
regret in the relinquishing of an union for which 
our dispositions are evidently unsuited, and which 
could only have proved a source of unhappiness and 
regret. 

" Deign, Madame, to receive the assurances of 
my consideration and esteem. 

Rodolph db Matall.' 

The lady was overwhelmed with amazement. 
The paper dropped from her hands, and the tears 
gushed from her eyes. 

" Is he mad 1" she exclaimed ; " after our conver- 
sation last night in the carriage, to treat me thus !" 

She forgot that in that conversation she had been 
the only speaker. 

She could not refrain from weeping. Ho had 
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been so kind, so amiable, so affectionate last night ; 
and now — 

At this moment a servant entered the room with 
a visiting card upon a salver. 

Madame la Comtesse bent over a flower-stand 
and hid her tears among the geraniums. She took 
tho card without looking at it. 

" Shall I show the gentleman up, Madame V* 
She nodded ; there were footsteps already on the 
stairs — she dried her eyes, resumed her seat, and 
opened a book hastily. 

A gentleman entered the room hat in hand. He 
was good looking, well dressed, but perfectly un- 
known to her. 

"I hope," he said, with a quiet smile, "that 
Madame la Comtesse do Chalon will pardon the 
intrusion of one who; although a stranger, has yet 
spent some short time most agreeably in her society." 
"You speak in parables, Monsieur," and here 
the Countess glanced for the first time at the card, 
"Monsieur Annand." 

"Yet, I beg to assure you, Madame, that we 
have met and not very long since." 

Of course, it was impossible to doubt the word of 
so gentlemanly a person — she thought herself ex- 
ceedingly forgetful not to remember him ; particu- 
larly as he possessed such fine, and really such 
expressive eyes. She motioned him to a seat, 
resumed her own chair, and smiling graciously, 

" We have met, perhaps, at some ball ?" she said ; 
" but I am ashamed to confess that I cannot in the 
least recall your features." 

" Certainly, Madame, a ball was the occasion of 
our meeting." 

" What very beautiful eyes !" thought the young 
lady, casting down her own with some little embar- 
rassment. Madame la Comtesse was an admirer of 
beautiful eyes. 

" And pray in whose salons had I the pleasure of 
dancing with Monsieur Annand 1" she inquired. 

" I regret to say that I have never yet had the 
honor of dancing with Madame la Comtesse," replied 
the gentleman, with an air of profound deference, 
and yet with an amused expression hovering round 
his lips, which greatly puzzled her. 

" Was it at the reunion given by Madame St. Croix 1 
or at the soirees of Madame du Nantcrre 1 or at the 
balls given by Madame la Marquise do St. Hilairo! 
or Madame la Comtesse Duplessis V 
M. Annand shook his head. 
" It was at none of these, Madame, although I have 
the entree at most of the houses you have mentioned. 
A ball given by Madame Delaunay first afforded mo 
the delight of your acquaintance." 

" Ah ! I comprehend. It must have been a year 
ago, then Monsieur; for Madame Delaunay has 
received but once this season. Last night was the 
first of her soirees, and certainly it was not last night 
that I had the honor of being introduced to you." 

" Pardon, Madame : but wo met last night for the 
first time." 
The lady looked completely amazed. 
" I am indeed overwhelmed with confusion not to 
remember " she began. But M. Annand inter- 
rupted her. 

" Before I proceed farther Madame, I must entreat 
your forgiveness for all that I am about to say. We 
did indeed meet last night— I should rather say this 



morning — and under most peculier circumstances. 
Have I your permission to proceed, and your pardon 
for an indiscretion which was as tempting and de- 
lightful as I confess it was imprudent and rash." 

The lady bowed her head ; but she had turned very 
pale, and her heart began to throb like a caged bird. 

He told her all. He told her of his shame, his 
terror, his anxiety to speak, and yet bis dread of a 
betrayal. He excused himself gracefully— he urged 
his fear of alarming her— he was frank, respectful, 
delicate. 

After he had concluded there was for some mo- 
ments a painful silence. The lady, who had been 
pale and red by turns, sat nervously plucking a rose 
to pieces leaf by leaf, with her eyes fixed upon the 
ground. The gentleman sat opposite to her, silent, 
and pausing for a reply. She felt his glance upon 
her, and she knew not what to say. At last, in a 
voice somewhat tremulous and low, she spoke. 

" And pray, Monsieur Armand, how did you dis- 
cover my name and address 1" 

"I found what I had beforo sought in vain, 
Madame,— a fiacre. I told the driver to follow your 
carriage. I watched you enter your own door. I 
sent my servant this morning to ascertain your name 
at an adjoining boutique; and now I am here to 
entreat your pardon and the permission to continue 
an acquaintance so peculiarly, and, for me, auspi- 
ciously begun." 

Who could refuse a request so charmingly solicit- 
ed 1 Not Madame la Comtesse, decidedly, who was 
such an admirer of fine eyes. 
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As for M. Rodolph, he repented of his letter, and 
sought a reconciliation with the beautiful widow. 
He found a gentleman in her drawing-room occupied 
in her service in a most interesting and confidential 
manner. In fact, he was holding a skein of silk 
upon his extended hands, and the lady's dainty fin- 
gers were rapidly twining it around an ivory reel. 

" Ah, M. de Mayall," said' Madame la Comtesse, 
with an amiable smile, as she rose and indicated a 
chair for the visitor. "I am delighted to receive 
you. Auguste," turning towards the gentleman, who 
yet held the silken threads, " this is one of my old 
friends. Permit me to introduce my friend, M. de 
Mayall— M. Armand." 

" I hope," said M. Armand, with the mos* winning 
politeness, " that Ttt. de Mayall will ftondr our wed- 
ding with his presence. I am charmed to have the 
honor of making his acquaintance." 

THE EASY OLD CHAIR. 

qpHB Easy Old Chair where my mother oft rested, 
-*- Through all my long wanderings safe have I kept, 
While the sight of it oft hath drawn smiles from the thought- 
less, 
The motherless one by its elbow has wept. 

How oft, labor o'er, have I taken my station 
Beside that old chair, while a blessing was given 

From lips that now long with the dnst have been mingled, 
But tho spirit which mov'd them is active in HeaVn. 

That Chair, perhaps, unworthy the gase of a stranger, 

Is highly esteem'd by a motherless child, 
Who now, even now, sees the parent within it,] 

As when in her happiest moments she smil'd. 

Come hither, ye children, from six years to sixty- 
Come ye with long tresses, and ye with gray hair ; 

And each, who, like me, know the loss of a mother. 
Shall value as I do tho Easy Old Chair. 



ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, the 
" rough diamond," as he has been dubbed, is 
the eldest son of the Honorable Charles Napier, R.N., 
of Merchistoun Hall, in the county of Stirling. He 
was born 6th of March, 1786. He entered the navy 
early in life, for at the age of twenty-two he is found 
Captain of the Recruit, on the West India Station. 
From tins period of his life down to a comparatively 
late date, no account of his heroic services can be so 
interesting as that given by himself to the burgesses 
of Portsmouth, when he offered himself as a candi- 
date at the election of 1833 :— 

" In the course of my canvass," said he, " I have 
been asked who I am 1 I'll tell you. I am Captain 
Charles Napier, who, twenty-five years ago, com- 
manded the Recruit brig, in the West Indies, and 
who had the honor of being twenty-four hours under 
the guns of three French line-of-battle ships, flying 
from a British squadron, the nearest of which, with 
the exception of the Hawk brig, was from five to six 
miles astern the greatest part of the time. I kept 
flying double-shotted broadsides into them. One of 
these ships, the Haulpoult, only was captured by the 
Pompey and Castor, the other two escaped by superior 
sailing. Sir Alexander Cochrane, my Commander- 
in-Chief, promoted me on the spot into her. 

At the siege of Martinique, the iEolus, Cleopatra, 
and Recruit were ordered to beat up, in the night, 
between Pigeon Island and the main, and anchor 
close to Fort Edward. The enemy fearing an attack, 
burnt their shipping. At daylight, it appeared to me 
that Fort Edward was abandoned :• this, however, 
was doubted. I offered to ascertain the fact, and 
with five men I landed in open day, scaled the walls, 
and planted the union-jack on the ramparts. Fortu- 
nately, I was undiscovered from Fort Bourbon, which 
stood about a hundred yards off, and commanded it. 
On this being reported to Sir Alexander Cochrane, 
a regiment was landed in the night. Fort Edward 
was taken possession of, and the mortars turned 
against the enemy. I am in possession of letters 
from Sir A., saying that « my conduct was the means 
of saving many losses, and shortening the siege of 
Martinique.' 

"I had once the misfortune of receiving a precious 
licking from a French corvette; the first shot she 
fired broke my thigh, and a plumper carried away my 
mainmast. The enemy escaped, but the British flag 
was not tarnished. On my return to England, in 
command of the Jason, I was turned out of her by a 
Tory Admiralty, because I had no interest ; but as I 
could not lead an idle life, I served a campaign with 
the army in Portugal, as a volunteer, when I was 
again wounded. -At the battlo of Busaco, I had the 
honor of carrying off the field my gallant friend and 
relative, Colonel Napier, who was shot through the 
face. 

" On my return to England, I was appointed to the 
Thames, in the Mediterranean ; and if I could bring 
the inhabitants of the Neapolitan coast into this room, 
they would tell you, that from Naples to the Faro 
Point, there was not a spot where I did not leave 
my mark, and brought off with me upwards of a 
hundred sail of gun-boats and merchant vessels. I 
had the honor of running the Thames and Furieuse 
into the small mole of Ponza, which was strongly de- 
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fended ; and before they could recover from their sur- 
prise, I captured the island without the loss of a man. 

" I was then removed to the Euryalus, and had the 
good fortune to fall in with two French frigates and 
a schooner. I chased them in the night close into 
Calvi, in the Island of Corsica, passing close under 
the stern of one, plumpering her as I passed ; and 
though we were going eight knots, I tried to run 
aboard of her consort, who was a little outside, stand- 
ing athwart my hawse. The night was dark, the 
land close, and she succeeded in crossing me ; but I 
drove her ashore on the rocks, where she was totally 
wrecked, and her consort was obliged to anchor close 
to her. The Euryalus wound round and got off, 
almost brushing the shore as she passed. These 
ships were afterwards ascertained to be armie an 
jbOc, mounting twenty-two guns each, and the 
schooner fourteen. 

" From the Mediterranean I was ordered to Ameri- 
ca ; and if my gallant friend, Sir James Gordon, was 
here, he would have told you how I did my duty on 
that long and arduous service up the Potomac ; he 
would have told you, that in a tremendous squall, the 
Euryalus lost her bowspirit and all her topmasts, and 
that in twelve hours she was again ready for work. 
We brought away a fleet from Alexandria, were 
attacked going down the river by batteries, built close 
to what bad been the residence of the great Washing- 
ton, and I was again wounded in that action in the 
neck. On the peace taking place, I went on half-pay, 
where I remained till I was appointed to the Galatea, 
which ship I commanded for three years on this sta- 
tion; and I trust I have done my duty faithfully, 
during that period, to my king and country." 

Charlie is one who fights not for bread, but be- 
cause he can no more help it than Scott could writ- 
ing novels and romances. He could not get into the 
House of Commons in 1833, but amused himself by 
watching the storm and battle of party as a spectator 
from the gallery, and by writing for tho " United 
Service Journal," where will be found several able 
letters from his pen on the subject of naval expendi- 
ture and economy. But this could not last long. 
The blast of war had sounded, and liberty herself 
seemed to call upon him for her aid in her dying 
struggles in the Peninsula, bringing us to the war of 
succession in Portugal, where, but for the gallant 
services of Napier, the cause of Don Pedro and 
Queen Maria in all probability would have been lost. 
And yet he was not only badly received by the 
Emperor at the first, but often scurvily treated after- 
wards, in spite of the most characteristic as well as 
gallant exploits. 

It will not surprise the reader when ho learns that 
Napier was severely wounded in tho service at Por- 
tugal — a service which raised him to the summit of 
naval renown ; neither that his achievements failed 
to gain for him from the rulers of that country, whose 
sway he asserted and sustained, adequate acknow- 
ledgments. But, will it be believed, that at the very 
moment when he was so bravely and successfully 
defending a kingdom and cause with which England 
identified herself, he was made the subject of malig- 
nant attack by the Tory friends of Don Miguel in 
this country ? He himself, besides, says, " It is sin- 
gular that I received an order to appear at the Ad- 
miralty the day the action was fought," viz., the 
splendid victory off Cape St. Vincent between the 



Portuguese squadrons, when the capture of the 
Miguelite fleet took place. Nay, under the Foreign 
Enlistment Act, the name of the hero was erased 
from the English Naval List ! 

The death of Don Pedrp severed the last link that 
bound Napier to the service of Portugal ; and in 
the November following he returned to England, 
the minister of the Portuguese marine not even offer- 
ing him a ship to carry him home, or complimenting 
him with a salute on leaving the Tagus. The 
decided step taken by Charlie on this occasion was 
worthy a British tar ; and so marked was the injus- 
tice of the treatment he received, that the young 
Queen of Portugal requested ultimately that he 
would retain his honors, ordering also his demands 
to be granted. It ought to be known that one of 
these demands was to secure pensions for the widows 
and orphans of those men who had fallen when 
under his command. 

In 1839, Napier was appointed to the Powerful, 
and when she came to Portsmouth for her crew, the 
following characteristic and somewhat prophetic 
bill was issued : — 

4 Wanted, active seamen for the Powerful, Cap? 
tain Napier. Tho Powerful is a fine ship, and, in 
the event of a war, will be able to take her own 
part.'* 

How well she took her own part, and how her 
commander played his, did not very long remain in 
doubt. On the announcement of her destination to 
join the Mediterranean fleet, it was shrewdly guessed 
that more was meant than met the eye ; and that 
it was not for a mere summer cruise along the coast 
of Troy, or among the isles of Greece, that such a 
man as Napier was summoned from his retirement. 
That he thought so himself may be concluded, not 
only from his placard at Portsmouth, but also from 
the fact of his sounding the Dardanelles, and taking 
careful notes of every gun in those famed batteries, 
as well as instructing his nephew, Major Napier, to 
make drawings for him of all the ports along the 
coast of Therapis, dec. 

Of Napier's promotion to the rank of Commodore 
in 1840— of the dark web of French intrigue encom- 
passing the Eastern question, which, with the min- 
istry of M. Thiers, was scattered like a cloud at sea 
by the first sound of the cannon at Beyrout, in Octo- 
ber of 1840,— of the landing in Djournie Bay of the 
British, Turkish, and Austrian forces,— of the camp 
at Djournie, where Napier, the commodore, is de- 
scribed as working in his shirt sleeves, up at six in 
the'morning, encouraging, urging, and compelling all 
to labor at the fortifications, himself setting the 
example, — of the storming of Sidon, of Jaffa, of 
Tsour, and of Caiffa, there is not space in these 
columns to describe — neither does this seem neces- 
sary, as these events are too recent to be new to the 
majority of the rising generation. How remarkable 
was the bombardment of Acre that far-famed for- 
tress of the Levant— the most splendid of late achieve- 
ments! 

But Napier had not yet crowned his glory in a 
summary war at this period : he was to settle the 
Eastern question in a few days — a question which 
had been perplexing the diplomatists of Europe for 
years, and which had not only cost tens of thousands 
of lives, but shook the Ottoman empire to its cen 
tie, and also threatened to involve the most power- 



ful of the Western nations in the flames of a general 
war. In fact, the matter was arranged in six hours, 
not by means of treaties and protocols, but of the 
decision of a British sailor, and under the guns of a 
man-of-war. 

The Commodore, it will be remembered, having 
arrived off Alexandria, took the Powerful in, with 
her guns double-shotted, with a reinforcement of 
several ships, and caused it to be signified to Me- 
hemet Ali that unless his highness would forthwith 
enter into a solemn treaty for the final settlement of 
the Turco-Egyptian question, on certain terms pro- 
posed to him by the home government, Alexandria 
should meet the same fate as St. Jean d'Acre. 
Twenty-four hours time was given for the Pasha's 
ultimatum ; before the expiration of which he signi- 
fied his assent, so that the treaty was soon signed 
and executed. 

It was not long before the Commodore found him- 
self made a Knight Commander of the Bath, and at 
length elevated to the rank of Vice- Admiral. 

No sketch of this brave man's career can be other 
than greatly defective that does" not bear testimony 
to his fearless expression of opinion, politically as 
well as professionally. In regard to his latter fea- 
ture of conduct, not few are the instances of his 
running foul of a minister of the crown, and of his 
raking the decks of a premier with a broadside. 
" The Navy : its Past and Present State,' 1 has been 
the subject of many of his letters, addressed to a 
great number of persons in power from time to time, 
and also to the editor of the Times. 

With respect to Sir Charles Napier having a com- 
mand in the naval armament which menaces Russia 
there exist not two opinions. Give him head in the 
Baltic, and who can doubt of his speedily showing 
how much depends upon striking such a hard blow 
as may be at once decisive. 



THE DYING GIRL. 



THEY say I'm failing fast, mother, 
Indeed I fbel it is so; 
For all seems overcast, mother, 

And my cheeks have ceased to glow, 
Just place your hand upon my heart, 

How wild its pulses beat ! 
They'll soon he still-l know they will, 
And then my sleep— how sweet ! 

O raise mo on your arm, mother, 

That I may catch the breese ; 
And feel its breath of balm, mother, 

Fresh from the leafy trees. 
The flowers are tall of lift and Joy— 

How rich the lilacs bloom ! 
And sea my rest— how sweet it blows,— 

Yoo.11 bear it to my tomb? 

Tis merry May for some, mother, 

Their Joyous laugh I hear ; 
With happy songs they come, mother, 

Whose songs to me— how dear ! 
O let them sing them by my bed, 

I'm sure 'twill soothe my pain ; 
Twill hover round me when Fm dead, 

That wild yet pleasant strain. 

The light becomes more dim, mother, 

I cannot see your face— 
My brain begins to swim, mother, 

My limbs grow cold apace. 
An angers bending from the skies, 

He says that I most come ; 
O, mother ! dry your tearful eyes, 

rm going to my home ! 
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A FISHERMAN'S 

SKETCHES IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

BY THI REV. HKWBY JTEWLAKD. 



NORWAY. 
(CotUmw4/roni th* iloy number.) 

CHAPTER Till. 

11 * Brown Dwarf, that o'er toe moettaad strays, 
Thy name to Kscldar tettV 
The Brown Man of the Moon who stays 
Beneath the heather bell." 

" TTALLO! what is the matter now 1" said the 
**•-*- Captain, who had been out with his gun 
that morning, and en his return caught sight of the 
Parson sitting disconsolate on the river's bank. By 
the waters of Torjedahl we sat down and wept. 
" What has gone wrong V 

" Why, everything has gone wrong," said the Par- 
son peevishly, " look at my line." 

" You do seem to have lost your casting line, cer- 
tainly." 

" Yes, I have, and half my reel line beside." 

" Very tinkerish, I dare say, but do not grieve over 
it ; put on a new one and hold your tongue about it ; 
no one saw you, and I promise not to tell." 

"How can you be so absurd 1" said the Parson, 
" look at the river, and teU me how we are to fish 
that ; just look at those baulks of timber floating all 
over it. I had on as fine a fish as ever I saw in my 
life, five-and-twenty pounds if he was an ounce, 
when down came these logs, and one of them takes 
my reel line with sixty yards out and cuts it right in 
the middle." 

" Well, that is provoking," said the Captain, 
enough to make a saint swear, let alone a parson ; 
but, hang it, man, it is only once in the way. Come 
along, do not look behind you, I am in a hurry to be 
at it myself, 1 came home on purpose, I was ashamed 
toVaste so glorious a fishing day as this in the field." 

11 That is just the thing that annoys me," said the 
Parson ; " it is, as you say, a most lovely fishing day, 
I never saw a more promising one, and I have just 
heard that these logs will take three days floating by 
at the very least, and while they are on the river 
I defy the best fisherman in all England to laud any- 
thing bigger than a graul." 

" Why," said the Captain, " have the scoundrels 
been cutting a whole forest !" 

41 This is what Torkel tells me,** said the Parson, 
" he says that in the winter they cut their confounded 
firs, and when the snow is on the ground they just 
square them, haul them down to the river or its 
tributaries, where they leave them to take care of 
themselves, and when the ice melts in the spring 
down come the trees with it But there are three or 
four lakes, it seems, through which this river passes — 
that, by-the-by, is the reason why it is so clear, and, 
as the baulks would be drifting all manner of ways 
when they got into these lakes and would get 
stranded on the shores instead of going down the 
stream, they make what they call a boom at or near 
the mouth of the river, that is to say, they chain 
together a number of baulk end-ways and moor them 
in a bight across the river, so that they catch every- 
thing that floats. Here they get hold of the loose 
baulks, make them into raits, and navigate them 
along the lakes, launching them again into the river 
at the other end, and catching them again at the next 



boom in the same way. They have, it seems, just 
broken up the contents of one of these booms above 
us. It will take these days to clear it out, and 
another day for the straggling pieces.' 

" Whew ! " said the Captain, " three blessed days 
taken from the sum of our lives ; what on earth is to 
be done!" 

" Well," said the Parson, " that is exactly what we 
must see about, for it is quite certain that there is no- 
thing to be done on the water. Before I began 
grumbling I sent off Torkel to look for Birger— for 
we must hold a council of war upon it ! there is 
Birger," said he, as they crossed the little rise which 
forms the head of the Aal Foss, and came in sight of 
the camp and the river below it, " Torkel must have 
missed him." 

" Hallo !" said Birger, who was with Piersen in 
one of the boats, fishing up with his boat-hook 
the back line of the Langref, and apparently he made 
an awful mess of it— 11 Hallo there ! get another boat 
and come and help me, these baulks have played Old 
Scratch with the Langref; it has made a goodly 
catch, too, last night, as far as I can see, but we 
want more help to get it in." 

The Parson had the discretion to keep his own 
counsel, but the fact was, it was he who was the 
cause both of the abundant catch and of the present 
trouble. The small eels had been plaguing them for 
some nights successively by sucking oflfand nibbling 
to pieces baits which they were too small to swallow, 
and thus preventing the larger fish from getting at 
them. The Parson had seen this and had set his 
wits to work to circumvent them. By attaching 
corks to the back line he had floated the hooks above 
the reach of the eels, which he knew would never 
venture far from the bottom, while pike, gos, id, 
perch, the larger eels, and occasionally even trout, 
would take the floating bait more readily when they 
found it in mid water. 

This would have done exceedingly well had he 
looked at it early in the morning ; that, however, he 
had not exactly forgotten, but had neglected to do. 
Time was precious, and he was unwilling to waste 
it on hauling the Langref! Jacob, whose business 
it was to haul it, had been sent down to Christian- 
sand on the preceding day with two of the boat- 
men for supplies, and had not yet returned; and 
the Parson, holding his tongue about his experi- 
ment, and proposing to himself the pleasure of 
hauling the Langref when the mid-day sun should 
be too hot for salmon-fishing, had gone out early 
with his two-handed rod. In the meanwhile, the 
baulks had come down, and the very first of them, 
catching the centre of the floating bight, had cut it 
in two, and had thus permitted the whole of the 
Parson's great catch of fish to entangle themselves 
at their pleasure. 

It was these disjecta membra that Birger was 
busying himself about ; the task was not an easy 
one, and if it were, the guardsman was not alto- 
gether a proficient. But even when the reinforce- 
ment arrived, there was nothing to be done beyond 
lifting the whole tangle bodily into the boat, releas- 
ing the fish from the hooks, and then, partly by 
patience, partly by a liberal use of the knife, to get 
out the tangle on shore. Tfie further half gave 
them the most trouble to find; it had been moored 
to a atone, and the back line had been strong enough 



to drag it some way down tho river before it broke 
It was, however, at last discovered and secured, and 
the catch was of sufiicient magnitude to ensure a 
supply offish, notwithstanding the logs. 

" Stop a minute," said the Captain, as the boats 1 
heads were put up the stream on their return • " wo 
have not got all the Langref yet, I am sure ; I seo 
another fish ; just pull across that ripple, Parson, a 
few yards below the end of that stranded log. Yes, 
to be sure it is, and a salmon, too, and as dead as 
Harry the Eighth. Steady there ; hold water ;" and 
he made a rake for the line with his boat-hook. 
"Why, what have we got here? It is much too 
fine for the Langref. As I live, it is your own line. 
To be sure ; here it runs. Steady ! Let me get a 
hold of it with my hand, it may not be hitched in 
the wood firmly, and if it slips we shall lose it 
entirely. That will do : all right. That must be 
the log that broke you ; it must have stranded here 
after coming down the Aal Foss, with the fish still 
on it — and— hurrah ! here is the fish all safe — and, 
I say, Parson, remarkably fine fish it is, certainly ! 
not quite twenty-five pounds though*' — holding up 
the fish by the tail, and measuring it against his 
own leg ; for his trowsers were marked with inches 
from the pocket button downwards ; a yard measure 
having been stitched on the seam. " You have not 
such a thing as a steelyard, have you ?'* 

The Parson, laughing, rather confusedly though, 
produced from his slip pocket the required instru- 
ment. 

" Ah ! I thought so, ten pounds and a half; the 
biggest fish alwsys do get away, that is certain, 
especially if they are not caught again ; it is a thou- 
sand pities I put my eyes on this one. I have spoilt 
your story !" 

"Well, well," said the Parson, "if you have 
spoilt my story, you have made a good one for 
yourself, so take the other oar, and let us pull for 
tho camp." 

" Birger," said the Captain, when the boats had 
been made fast, and the spoils left in the charge of 
Pierson, " Torkel has been telling the Parson that 
we are to have three days of these logs. If the ras- 
cal speaks the truth, what is to be done by us fisher- 
men!" 

" The rascal does speak the truth in this instance, 
I. will be bound for it," said Birger; "he knows 
the river well, and besides, it is what they do on 
every river in Norway that is deep enough to float a 



" What is to be done, then 1 There is no fishing 
on the river while this is going on." 

" I will tell you what we can do,'* said Birger ; 
" two or three days ago, that day when I returned 
to the camp so late, if you remember, I told you 
that I had fallen in with a lonely lake in the course 
of my rambles. There was a boat there belonging 
to a soster in the neighborhood which Pierson knew 
of, and I missed a beautiful chance at a flight of 
ducks. However, that is neither here nor there; 
the people at tho soster told me that the great lake 
char was to be found there ; so the next day I sent 
Pierson, who understands laying lines if he does not 
fly-fishing, to set some trimmers for them. I vote 
we shoot our way to the lake, look at these lines, 
get another crack at the ducks, and make our way to 
the Toftdahl (which, if the map is to he trusted, 
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must be somewhere within reach), fish there for a 
day, shoot oar way back again, and by that time the 
wooden flood will be over." 

"Bravo, Birger," aaid the Captain* "a very pro- 
mising plan, and here in good time cornea Commia- 
aary General Jacob with the supplies. I flee hia 
. boat juat over that point, entangled among a lump 
of logs. I vote we take him with ue ; no man 
make* auch coffee. I have not had a cap worth 
drinking since you eent him down the river." 

44 You cannot take the poor fellow a long march 
to-day," said the Parson, considerately, "he baa 
juat been palling ap the stream from Christian- 
sand." 

44 He poll !" said the Captain; "is that all yon 
know of Jacob 1 I will venture to aay he has not 
pulled a stroke since he started ; look at the rascal, 
how he Wis at his ease with his legs over the ham- 
per, while the men are half in the water straggling 
their way through the obstacles." 

44 1 see the scamp," aaid the Parson ; " upon my 
word, he puts me in mind of what the nigger ob- 
served on landing in England ; man work, horse 
work, ox work, everything work, pig the only gen- 
tleman ; Jacob is the only gentleman in oar expe- 
dition." 

"I admbe that man," said Birger; "that is the 
true practical philosophy, never to do anything fcr 
yourself if you can get other people to do it for 
you. But I think those fellows had better make 
haste about it. I have known such a hitch of tim- 
ber as that bridge the whole river from side to side 
in ton minutes ; they accumulate very rapidly when 
they once take ground — ah! there goes the boat 
free ; all right ; bat I certainly began to tremble for 
my provisions." 

41 Well, then, we will take gentleman Jacob," said 
the Captain, " I cannot give up my coffee." 

44 1 think so," aaid Birger, "we will leave our 
three boatmen here in charge of the camp ; Tom, 
Torkel, and Pieraon can carry the fishing rods and 
our knapsacks, which, we must pack in light march- 
ing order. Jacob shall provide for the kitchen^nd 
we will each of us take a day's provisions in onr 
havresacs, and our guns on our shoulders ; the odds 
are, we knock over grouse and wild fowl by the way 
enough to supply us nobly. And even if we do not 
meet with sport, wc shall at all events have a plea- 
sant pio-nicking trip, and see something of the coun- 
try, whilo the Parson, who is so fond of open air, 
may indulge himself with sleeping under a tree, and 
contemplating the moon at his ease. 

Torkel, who had come up while they were watch- 
ing Jacob's progress, and had learnt their plans, 
informed them of a sorter which lay nearly in 
their proposed course, and in which he had him- 
self often received hospitality. 

44 Well, then," said the Captain, "that will do 
for us, and we will leave the Parson, if he pre- 
fers it, 

•< 4 His hollow tret, 

His erast ©f bread end litany.'" 

44 Ton may laugh," aaid the Parson, "but the 
time will come when you will find out certain dis- 
agreeables in a Norwegian dwelling, which may 
make yon think with less contempt on the hollow 
tree," 

" The Parson is of the same mind as the Douglas," 



said the Captain, " he likes better to hear the lark 
sing than the mouse squeak." 

44 1 like clean heather better than dirty sheep- 
skins," said the Parson. 

44 And musquitoes better than fleas," added the 
Captain. 

44 Bother the musquitoes, I did not think of 
them."* 

44 They will soon remind you," said Birger, 4< if we 
happen to encamp near standing water." And he 
went on packing his knapsack to the tune of " Should 
auld acquaintance be forgot," which he whistled with 
considerable taste and skill.f 

Arrangements such as these are soon made ; the 
three boatmen were left in charge of the camp, with 
full permission to get as drunk as they pleased ; and 
before Jacob had well stretched his legs, which had 
been cramped in the boat, he was stretching them on 
the mountain aide, marching a good way in the rear 
of the party, and grumbling as he marched. 

The mountains, which all the way from Christian- 
sand hem in the river, so that not even a goat can 
travel along its banks, at Mosse Eurd and Wigeland 
recede on both sides, forming a sort of basin ; and 
here, in a great measure, they lose their abrupt and 
perpendicular character. Close by the water side, 
there are a hundred or two of acres of inclosed 
ground comparatively flat, and either arable or 
meadow ; not by any means in a ring fence, but 
spots cribbed here and there from the field, which 
looks more like a gentleman's park than anything 
else, with these little paddocks fenced out of it. The 
houses, too, are quite the picturesque houses that 
gentlemen in England ornament their estate with, so 
that the untidy fences seemed altogether out of char- 
acter with the scenery. What one would look for 
here is the neat park palings of England, or its trim 
quickset hedges. 

Beyond this, the ground becomes more broken 
and wooded, but without losing its parkish charac- 
ter ; it is something like the forest grounds of the 
South Downs in England, only broken into detached 
hills and deep rises, with occasionally a bare ridge 
of rock forcing its way through the short green turf 
The forest was mostly birch with a few maples and 
sycamores, and here and there a fir, but every tree big 
enough for a timber stick had long ago been floated 
down to tip boom at Christiansand. The character 
of the whole scene was prettyness rather than 
beauty. 7 ho mountains, however, were no lower 
than they had been further down the river ; it was 
as if their perpendicular sides had in some antedilu- 
vian age given way, and that in the course of 
centuries the fragments had become covered with 
trees and verdure. 

Among these broken pieces of mountain it was 
exremely easy for the traveller to lose his way ; there 



* The lower part of the Torjsdahl U perfcetly free from 
musquitoes, which cannot be aaid of all the rivers in Nor- 
way ; this probably Is owing to Its rapidity, snd to the 
abseaee of all tributaries and still wster. 

t It is no inaccuracy to give Birger a Scotch song, for 
there is a considerable infusion of Scotch blood among the 
Swedes, and Scotch family names are to be met with even 
in their national ballads : for instance— 
It was young Folmer Skot 

Who rode by dale and hill, 
And after rides Morton of Fogclsanf 
Who bids him hear his will. 



was not the vestige of a path, that is to say, a path 
leading to any place to which he could possibly 
want to go. The grass was particularly good and 
sweet there, and sheep and cows are intensely con. 
servative in their idiosyncracy ; so stoutly had they 
kept up the principle of stare super antiguas vias, 
that the appearance was as if the whole region was 
thickly inhabited and intersected with foot-paths in 
every direction, while every animal that helps to 
make them rings its own individual bell and carries 
its own individual brand, but pastures in uncon- 
trolled liberty. A cow is a very good guide to a lost 
man, for, if he has patience to wait till evening, she 
is sure to feed her way to the soster to be milked ; 
but wo to the" man who puts his trust in bullocks or 
in sheep ; they feed at ease and roam at pleasure, 
till the frosts and snows of approaching winter bring 
them home to the fold, the stall, and the salting-tub. 

Much of the shrubbery appearance of the scene is 
produced by the numerous plants of the vaccinium 
tribe, the bright glossy leaves of which look like 
myrtle ; and the blue aconite, and the gentian, and 
the lily of the valley, flowers which we seldom meet 
with in England absolutely wild ; and the familiar 
leaves o* the raspberry, and black currant suggest 
ideas of home, while the turf on which the traveller 
treads looks as if it had been mown by the gardener 
that very morning. 

The course, though varied by quite as many ups 
and downs aa there were ins and outs, was, upon 
the whole, continually ascending, and, as the higher 
regions were attained, and the facilities of transport 
diminished, the tall stately fir began to assert his 
natural supremacy among the northern sylva. Still, 
however, there was enough of birch, and even of th'e 
softer woods, to diversify the foliage, and preserve 
the park-like aspect. Heather P of which the Parson 
had anticipated making bis couch, there was none ; 
but, on the other hand, there was a furze to irritate 
the shins, or brambles to tear the clothes. The latter 
does grow in Norway, and is much more prized for 
its fruit than either raspberry or strawberry, but the 
former cannot stand the winter!. Linncus is said to 
have sat for hours in delighted contemplation of an 
English field of furze in full bloom, and the plant is 
generally seen in Swedish conservatories to this 
day, or set out in pots as oranges and myrtles are 
with us. 

The mid-day sun had scattered the clouds of the 
morning, aa in truth it very generally does in a Nor- 
way summer day, and, shining down in patches of 
brilliant light through the openings, added to the 
beauty of the scene, and diminished in an equal pro- 
portion all regrets at leaving the Torjedahl behind, 
tor it was quito evident that, except at the Hell Fall 
or the pools, little or nothing could be done on so 
I right a day, had the baulks been entirely out of the 
question. 

It was an hour or two past noon when they arrived 
at the ridge which divides the valley of the Torjedahl 
from that of the Aalijer — not that ridge is the proper 
expression, for the ground had for some miles be- 
come so. nearly level that were it not for a little rill, 
whose line of rushes had been for some time their 
guide, they would not have known whether they 
were ascending or descending. The country still 
preserved its character of beauty, but its features had 
gradually become more tame, so that the inequalities 
which in the beginning of their journey had looked 
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like fragments of mountain*, were now rounded and 
regular, like eo many gigantic mole-hills. 

Between two of these, the turf on which was green 
and unbroken to the summit, and shorter and moro 
velvety, if that were possible, than any they had 
passed over, was the source of the rill, a black, 
boggy, rushy, uninviting bit of ground, but covered 
with xnyrica bushes, which diffused through the still 
air their peculiarly aromatic and refreshing scent ; in 
the centre of this was a deep still hole — it could be 
called nothing else— it certainly was not a spring 
head, for there was not a bubble of springing water ; 
it was perfectly still and motionless, and looked abso- 
lutely black in its clearness. 

It was a welcome halt to all, for the sun was hot 
and the way was long. The well-head was a noted 
haunt of the dwarfs or Trells, indeed it was said to 
penetrate to the centre of the earth, and to be the 
passage through which they emerged to upper air. 

This was the reason why, though everything 
around was scorching and drooping in the withering 
heat, and though tho unshaded sun fell full upon the 
unprotected surface, the water was at all times very 
cold, and yet in the hardest winter no ice ever formed 
upon it — its cold was that of the well of Urdar, which 
waters the roots of Yggdrassil, the tree of life ; no 
frost can bind these waters, neither can they be pol- 
luted with leaves or sticks, for a dwarf sits continu- 
ally on guard there, to keep open the passage for his 
brethren. 

44 Well," said Birger, " I can readily believe that 
these are the waters of life, I never met with any- 
thing so refreshing, it beats all the brandy in the 
universe." 

The Captain was proceeding to wash his face and 
hands in the well-head, but the men begged him not 
to pollute it, the rill below, they said, did not so 
much signify. 

The place had been noted by Birger foV a halt, and 
right glad were they all to disembarrass themselves 
of their respective loads, and to stretch themselves 
in various attitudes of repose, picturesque enough 
upon the whole, under the great white polars whose 
restless leaves fluttered over head, though no one 
could feel the breeze that stirred them, and shaded the 
fairy precincts of the haunted well. 

The Parson threw himself on his back upon the 
turf with his jacket, waistcoat, and shirt-collar wide 
open, his arms extended, and his neckerchief, which 
he had removed, spread over his face and bare neck 
to keep off the musquitoes. He was not asleep 
exactly, nor, strictly speaking, could it be said that 
he was awake ; he was enjoying that quiet dreamy 
sort of repose, that a man thoroughly appreciates 
after walking for five or sic hours on a burning hot 
summer's day. His blood was still galloping through 
his veins, and he was listening to the beat of his own 
pulses. 

"This is very delightful, very/ 1 he said, in a 
drowsy drawling voice, speaking rather to himself 
than to ToxkeL *' A very curious sound, one, two, 
three, it sounds like distant hammers." 

" Oh, the Thousand !" said Torkel, " where are we 
lying 1" 

The Parson, when he threw himself down on the 
hill side, had been a great deal too hot and tired to 
pay much attention to his couch, beyond the evident 
Act that the turf was very green and inviting, and 



that it contained no young juniper or other uncomfort- 
able bedding. Housed by Torkel's observation, he 
sat upright, and seeing nothing very remarkable ex- 
cept a good rood of lilies of the valley at his feet, the 
scent of which he had been unconsciously enjoying, 
and which did not look at all terrible, stared at him. 
"Well," said he, " what is the matter t where should 
we be lying 1" 

44 1 do not know," said Torkel, "that is, I do not 
know for certain ; but did you not say you heard 
stammers. Stay," he said, looking as if he had 
resolved to do some desperate deed — " yes, I will, I 
am determined," and he took a piece of clay that was 
sticking on his right boot, and having patted it into 
the size of a half-crown, put it on his head and 
dashed his hat on over it. Then shading his eyes 
with his hand, he looked fixedly at the hill, as if he 
were trying to look through it. " No," said he, " I 
do not see anything, I hope and trust you are 
mistaken." 

" What can you be about 1" said the Parson impa- 
tiently, "have you found a brandy shop in the 
forest!" 

"I thought it must be the Bjergfolk," he said, 
44 when you heard the hammers. I never can hear 
them myself, because I was not born on a Saturday, 
and I thought perhaps you might have been. It is a 
very round hill too, just the sort of place they would 
choose, and they have not a great deal of choice now- 
adays, there are so many bells in the churches, and 
the Trolls cannot live within the sound of bells." 

41 No?" said the Parson, " why not *" 

" None of the spirits of middle earth like bells," 
said Torkel, "neither Alfs, nor Nisses, nor Nechs, 
nor Trolls, they do not like to think of man's salva- 
tion. Bells call people to church, and that is where 
neither Troll nor Alf may go. They are sometimes 
very spiteful about it, too." 

44 In the good old times, when it was Norway and 
Denmark, and we were not tied to those hogs of 
Swedes as we are now " (sinking his voice, out of re- 
spect to Birger, but by no means so much so that 
Birger could not hear him), " they were building a 
church at Knud. They pitched upon a highish mound 
near the river, on which to build it, because they 
wanted the people to see their new church, little 
thinking that the mound was the house of a Troll, 
and that on St. John's eve, it would stand open, sup- 
ported on real pillars. Well, the Troll, who must 
have been very young and green, could not make out 
what they were going to do with his hill, and he had 
no objection whatever to a house being built upon it, 
because he reckoned upon a good supply of grod and 
milk from the dairy. He could have seen but very 
little of the world above the turf not to know a church 
from a house. However, he had no suspicions, and 
the beUt were put up, and the Probst came to conse- 
crate* The poor Troll could not bear to see it, so he 
rushed out into the wide world, and left his goods 
and his gold and his silver behind him. 

44 The next day a peasant going home from the 
consecration saw him weeping and wringing his 
hands beyond the hearing of the bells, which was as 
near as he could venture to come. And the Troll 
told him that he was obliged to leave his country, and 
could never come back, and asked him to take a 
letter to his friends. 

" I suppose the man's senses were rather muzzy 



yet — he could hardly have had time to get sober so 
soon after the ceremony ; but somehow or other he 
did not see that the speaker was a Troll, but took him 
for some poor fellow who had had a misfortune, and 
had killed some one, and fancied he was afraid of the 
Landamptman, particularly as he had told him not to 
give the letter to any one (indeed it had no direction), 
but to leave it in the churchyard of the new church, 
where the owner would find it. 

44 One would naturally wish to befriend a poor fel- 
low in such a strait ; so the man took the letter, put 
it into his pocket, and turned back. 

" He had not gone far before he felt hungry, so he 
took out a bit of fiat brod and some smoked cod that 
he had put into his pocket. They were all wet. He 
did not know how that could be ; but he took out the 
letter for fear it should be spoiled, and then found 
that there was wet oozing out from under the seal. 
He wiped it ; but the more he wiped it, the wetter 
it was. At last, in rubbing, he broke tho seal, 
and he was glad enough to run for it then, for 
the water came roaring out of the letter like the 
Wigelands Foss, and all he could do he could only 
just keep before it till it had filled up the valley. 
And there it is to this day. I have seen it myself 
— a large lake as big as our Forres Vand. The 
fact was, the Troll had packed up a lake in the 
letter, and would have drowned church, bells, and 
all, if he had only sealed it up a little more care- 
fully." 

" Well," said the Parson, "this beats our penny- 
post ; we send queer things by that ourselves, but I 
do not think anybody has ever yet thought of send- 
ing a lake through the General Post Office." 

" Is there not some story about Hercules cleaning 
out the Admiralty, or some such place, in a very 
similar way ?" said the Captain. 

" No," said the Parson, " I never heard that the 
Admiralty has ever been cleaned out at all since the 
days of Pepys. If ever it is done, though, it must 
be in some such wholesale way as this — I do not 
know anything else that will do it." 

" The hill-men are not such bad fellows, though," 
said Tom, on whom all this by-play about the Ad- 
miralty was quite lost, British seaman as he was, 
44 and, by the way, Torkel, I wish you would not 
call them by their names, you know they do not 
like it, and may very well do us a mischief before 
wo get clear of this field. Many people say that 
there is no certainty of their being damned after all 
— our schoolmaster thinks they certainly will not, 
for he says he cannot find anything about damning 
Trolls in the Bible, and I am sure I hope it will not 
be found necessary to damn them, for they often do 
us a good tum. There was a Huusbonde in the 
Tellemark who had one of their hills on his farm 
that no one had ever made any use of, and he made 
up his mind to speak to the Troll about it. So he 
waited till St. John's eve came round and the hill 
was open, and then he went, and sure enough he 
found the Bjergman. He seemed a good-humored 
fellow enough, but he was not so rich as most of 
them ; he had only a very few copper vessels in his 
hill and hardly any silver. 

" ( Herr Bjergman,' said the Huusbonde, 'you do 
not seem to be in a very good case, neither am I, but 
I think we may make something of this hill of yours 
between us— I say between us, for, you know, the 
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top of the soil belongs to me, just u the under toil 
belongs to you.' 

11 ' Aye, aye !' said the Bjergman, 'I should like 
that very well. What do you propose 1" 

" Why, I propose to dig it up and sow it, and as 
we have both of us a right to the ground, I think in 
common simess we ought both of us to labor at it, 
and then we will take the produce year and year 
about. The tint year I will have all that is above 
ground and you shall have all that is below ; and 
the next year we will change over, and then you 
shall have all that is above and I will have all that 
is below." 

"'Well,' said the Troll, greatly pleased, 'that is 
fair I like dealing with an honest man. When 
shall we begin V 

"'Why, next spring, I think; suppose we say 
after Walpurgis night,* we cannot get at the ground 
much before.' 

" ' With all my heart,' said the Bjergman — and so 
they did. They worked very well together, but the 
Bjergman did twice as much work as his friend; 
they always do when they are pleased ; and they 
sowed oats and rye and bear; and when harvest 
came the Huusbonde took that which was above the 
ground, the grain and the straw which came to his 
share, while the Bjergman was very well contented 
with his share of roots. 

" When next Walpurgis night came round they 
dug up the ground again- and this time the Bjerg- 
man was to have all that was above ground, so they 
manured it well, and sowed turnips and carrots; 
and by and by, when the harvest came, the Huus- 
bonde had a fine heap of roots, and the Bjergman 
was delighted with his share of greens. There 
never came any harm of this that I know, each was 
pleased with his bargain, and the Huusbonde came 
to be the richest man in the Tellemark. Tou know 
the family, Torkel, old Nils of Bygland, it was his 
grandfather Lars, to whom it happened." 

"Well," said Torkel, "it is quite true, then, I 
can testify, I only wish I had a tenth part so many 
specie-dalers in the Trondjhem bank as old NiU 
has." 

"And our Norfolk squires," said the Captain, 
"fancy it was their sagacity that discovered the 
four-course system of agriculture ! The Trolls were 
before them, it seems." 

14 The system seems to answer quite as well in 
Norway as ever it did in England," said the Parson, 
"if all that Tom tells us about Nils of Bygland be 
true." 

"There is not a doubt of that," said Torkel, " all 
Tellemarken knows Nils of Bygland, and it is a great 
pity, when we were crossing the lake, that we did 
not stop at his house ; he was never known to let a 
stranger go to bed sober yet." 

" I should think he was seldom without company, 
then," said Birger. 

"It seems to have answered very well in this 
particular case," said Jacob, "but I do not think 
you can trust beings without souls, after all. It is 
best just to nvake your offering to Nyssen, and to 
the Lady of the Lake, and two or three others, and 
then to have nothing more to do with them." 

"You certainly had better keep a sharp look- 

* The thirtieth of April. 



out," said Torkel, "but I think we Norwegians 
know how to handle them, and so do our gallant 
friends the Danes. Did you ever hear how Kallend- 
borg Church was built 1" 

The Englishmen, at all events, had not, and Tor- 
kel went on. 

" Esberne Snorre was building that church, and 
his means began to run short, when a Troll came 
up to him and offered to finish it off himself upon 
one condition, and that was, that if Snorre could 
not find out his name he should forfeit his heart 
and his eyes. 

" Snorre was very anxious to finish his church, 
and he consented, thougn he was not without mis- 
givings either, and the Troll set about his work in 
earnest Kallendborg Church is the finest church 
in the whole country, and the roof of its nave was 
to stand on four pillars, for the Troll drew out the 
plan himself. It was all finished except half a pil- 
lar, and poor Snorre was in a great fright about his 
heart and his eyes, when one evening as he came 
home late from the market at Roeskilde he heard a 
Troll woman singing under a hill — 

*' Tie stilto barn min, 
Imorgen kommer Fin 
Fs'er din, 
O'g gt'erdlf Esberne Snorre's oine og hjerte at lege mid.'* 

" Snorre said nothing ; but the next morning out 
he goes to his church, and there he meets the Troll 
bringing in the last half pillar. 

'• ' Good, morning, my friend Fin,' said he, ' you 
have got a heavy weight to carry.' 

"Do not believe a word of that," said Jacob, 
" there is not a word of truth in the story ; and as 
for Esberne Snorre's building a church, everybody 
knows he was no better than he should be at any 
time of his life.t He was not the man to build a 
church, much less to give his eyes for it." 

" It is true," said Torkel, " I have been at Kal- 
lendborg Church myself, and have seen the half pil- 
lar with my own eyes. The roof of the nave stands 
on three pillars and a half to this day." 

" More shame to the Kallendborgers, who never 
had religion enough to finish it," said Jacob, " nor 
ever will. Do you mean to deny that the devil car- 
ried off Esberne Snorre bodily! I think all the 
world knows that pretty well." 

"That shows that he thought him worth the 
trouble of carrying," said Torkel, " he would never 
put himself out about carrying off you, because he 
knows you will go to him of your own accord." 

" Come, come, Torkel," said the Parson, " do not 
be personal, and take your fingers off your knife 
handle; we cannot spare our cook yet, and you 
seem to like Jacob's grod yourself, too, judging by 
the quantity you eat of it ; and now, Jacob, do not 
grind your teeth, but let us hear why you do not 
believe Torkel's story, which certainly is very cir- 
cumstantial, not to say probable." 

"Because every one knows that it' was Lund 
Cathedral that was built by the Trolls, at the desire 
of the blessed St. Laurentius," said Jacob; "it 
was he who promised his eyes for it, and had them 



* Lie still, my child ; 
In the morning cornea Fin 
Thy father, 
And gives thee Esberne Snorre's eyes and bean to play with, 
t Esberne Snorae is the Danish Faust. 



preserved by a miracle, not by a trumpery trick. 
Esberne Snorre, indeed ; or any Dane, for matter of 
that! A set of infidels? It is only a Swede who 
would give his eyes for the church." 

" I should like to know who Scania belonged to 
at the time when Lund Cathedral was built," said 
Tom, " I do net think it was to the Swedes : and I 
should like to know who took away its archbishop- 
ric when they did get it, and made the great me- 
tropolis of all Scandanavia a trumpery little bishop- 
ric under the see of Upsula V 

'- And I should like to know," said Torkel, "who 
made bishops ride upon asses, and drink ' du ' with 
the hangman. The S wedes give their eyes for the 
church, indeed ! That for the Swedes !" snapping 
his fingers, and spitting on the ground. 

This was a poser. Jacob was not only in the mi- 
nority, but clearly wrong in the matter of fact. At 
the dissolution of the union of Kalmar, Scania, 
though situated in Sweden, was a Danish province, 
and its archbishop was, as he always had been, the 
metropolitan. 

At the present time it is quite true that Scania is 
a Swedish province ; but this is a comparatively mo- 
dem arrangement. In the days when the cathedral 
was built, though geographically a portion of Sweden, 
it was politically a province of Denmark; nor 
was it till its capital, Lund, was deprived of its 
ecclesiastical primacy. And the treacherous conduct 
of Gustavus Vasa towards Canute, Archbishop of 
Westeras, and the contumelies to which they were 
exposed, are a blot even in that blood-stained reign, 
which Geijer himself, with all his ingenuity, cannot 
vindicate, and which the Norwegians, from whose 
protection the bishops were lured, are continually 
throwing in the teeth of their more powerful neigh- 
bors. 

Birger himself was a little taken aback, not exactly 
liking that the weak points in his country's history 
should be thus exposed to strangers. 

" Never mind them Jacob," said he, forcing a laugh, 
" they are only Tcllemarkers, and know no better. 
You and I shall see them, some of these days, climb- 
ing the trees of Goth's garden themselves."* 

This bit of national slang, which [fortunately was 
lost on the Norwegians, had the effect of soothing 
the ire of the sulky Jacob, who drew near to his 
countryman with a happy feeling of partisanship. 

" The sooner the better, "said he, bitterly. 
To b* Continued. 



* Equivalent to " spoiling a market " in Ireland, or " open- 
ing a Sheriff's ball " in England, Goth's garden being the 
•ant nsme of a place of ezeention in Stockholm, which is 
adorned with permanent gibbeta, and is* so called from the 
nam* of the first man who was hanged there 



SONNET. 
?rpis pitiful to murmur at our fate— 

-*- To cower beneath each gust life's wind doth blow ; 
To sway, like rootless saplings, to and fro, 
Whiles feebly wailing, " Let ths storm abate." 
Oh, rather onward walk, thy soul olato 
With sense triumphant of God-given power, 
And trustful of a future restful hour : 
Or, if thou canst not walk, stand firm, and wait ! 
How oft the blast that made us desolate, 
Obscuring with dark clouds our morning light, 
In turn, blows open wide some hidden gate 
Oi Hope, whence there outgleams upon our sight 
Some starry glory, whose effulgence bright, 
Mai's glad) and pure, and beautiful our night 
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Passages from the poets. 




" How often bare I led the sportive choir 
With tuneleM pipe beside the murmuring Loire I* 



OOLDSXTTH 



HAGAR'S FAREWELL. 



BT AUQUtTA HERBS ST. 



tt* 



,r T*WAS thin* own act that made me what I am— 
•*• Twm thine own hand, proud Sarah, gave me up- 
Thy trembling bondmaid, to thy husband's arm 
I never asked his love— I wished it not— 
I feared ye sofa— for wee I not your elsvo ? 
I was an orphan, friendless and forlorn, 
▲ stranger among etrangers, and— a olave ! 

" My master s e e m ed to love me, and my heart 
Expanded in the warm and joyful light 
Of his affection. Fond and foolish heart, 



Would that its torpor ne'er had passed sway ! 
Joy. like the swelling buds of early spring, 
Swelled in my bosom ; peace her dove-like wings 
Spread o'er my head, and promised long to stay. 
Oh, false and fatal peace f Whst has a slave to do 
With love or joy ? 

44 The dream of hope is passed, and I depart, 
To hide me from thy jealous hate end wrath ; 
Tct in my bosom's secret core I bear 
One ray of comfort, which shall peace impart. 
It was not Abrara's will that drove me hence— 
▲las 1 oh, Abraham ! 

" Hath God forgotten mercy— mast \ go ? 
Why hath he suffered me to lovs thee so f 



Must sH the bleeding tendrils of my heart 

Be rudely wrenched and torn from thine apart 1 

You taught my trusting soul nolsw to own, 

No love to wish or heed, save yours alone. 

That blesaed love, whose eteady, cheering light 

Has strengthened me, snd msde my pathway bright ; 

The only rote in all my thorny way, 

Oh, must its fragrant bloom for me decay f 

u I may not curse thee, Sarah. God hath hUeeed— 
God ! who to Hagar grants nor peace nor rest ! 
Yet wherefore should thy hapless handmaid know 
This dreadful agony— this crushing woe ? 
Hath * Ishmael mocked V were Isaac in his stesd, 
Say, had tnine ire upon kit youthful head 
Such blasting, scorching fires of vengeance shed T 
Or hadst thou deemed it righteous punishment 
If he snd thou outcasts from home were sent, 
In yon vast howling wilderness to rove 
No eye to pity thee, no heart to love T 

41 1 curse thee not— yet in thy sheltered home, 
Where hated Hagar never more may come, 
If in thy breast there dwells s human heart. 
Oh, woman, loved and cherished as thou art, 
Thin* must be many a keen, remorseful psag, 
Sharp, stinging as the serpents venomed fang, 
As midnight dreams, or fancy's pictures wild 
Show thee the homeless wanderer and her child— 
******* 

»' Look up. my child, 
It Is thy father's hand upon thy brow; 
The hand, all powerless to protect us now, 

That points us to the wild. 

" Kneel at his feet ones more. 
While yet the shadow of his roof is spread 
O'er thy devoted and defenceless head, 

His blessing, boy, implore. 

" And now, Oh, Ishmael, 
Let us depart, we have no dwelling here ; 
Blighted in heart and life, the desert sere 

Befits us well. 

" Oh, Abraham, farewell ; 
The Bitterness of death is almost over ; 
Farewell, kind mister, faithful guide, fond love, 
I know, Oh, Friend, thou wilt not dart regret see; 
But can the father 'fmy child forget me, 

Whore ere I dwell ! 

44 Can I13 fjrga tiiat in the desert dreary 
There wanders one with footsteps weak and weary-* 
Homeless, forlorn, a poor heart-broken stranger, 
Exposed to want, and fear, and every dangsr, 

A mother, with her child f 

41 Thou wilt remember me, 
I see it in the glanee upon me beaming— 
I know it by the tears so swiftly streaming, 
And by the clasp of that dear hand now pressing 
Upon my head, in voiceless, fwivent blessing, 

Remembered wo shall be. 

" And for this harsh decree. 
Oh, best beloved, I will upbraid thee never, 
But through despair, and want, and anguish ever 

I will be tree to thee. 

44 1 go ! I go ! the dream of hope is o'er ; 
Hagar shall vox thy heart and eyes no more." 



I WISH MY LOYE WERE SOME FAIR STREAM. 



T WISH my love were some fair stream, 
•*■ Soft singing through her woodland way ; 
And I some ptar, whose loving beam 
Might in her bosom rest its way. 

I wish my love were like the dew, 
Half hidden 'neath the rose's lip'; 

And 1 the young dswn, trembling through 
The fragranee, none but I might sip ! 

I wish— like flowers thst fondly meet, 

And cheer and charm the humblest spot- 
Oar lives might blend while life was sweet, 
And even death divide us not ! 
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ALICE HOFFMANN: 

AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 



I. 
TV/TY earliest recollections — and they aw of many 
J-f X years ago, for I am no longer young— carry 
ma back to a dark and dirty room in the neighbor- 
hood of Drury Lane. The ceiling was smoke- 
stained, the paper laded and torn, and the windows, 
from never beinj cleaned, admitted no prospect and 
scarcely any sunshine from without. There was a 
battered pianoforte in one comer, of that old-fash- 
ioned kind I knew afterwards was called a clavecin. 
This was crowded with heaps of yellow dusty mu- 
sic. There was also a bnss viol, several violins, 
and my father's music-desk, for he was a musician, 
and played in the band of Drury Lane Theatre. I 
also recollect that a portrait of Mrs. Billington, and 
a print of David Garrick were suspended on the 
walls, and that my father's easy-chair was gene- 
rally occupied by a large black cat, the dearest play- 
fellow of my childhood. I was a lonely, mother- 
less, neglected little creature, without amusement 
and without education. I could not read. There 
were same dusty volumes lying about with curious 
frontispieces, and portraits of a past generation of 
actors in strange dresses, scattered at long intervals 
amid their pages. These I used to look at day by 
day with hopeless admiration and perplexity, and 
turn over leaf after leaf of those mysterious printed 
characters which had no meaning for my eyes, till 
I wept for very ignorance and shame. I used now 
and then to see my father reading the newspaper 
on a Sunday morning, and sometimes smiling over 
its contents. I never dared to ask him if I might 
learn to do the same, for he was harsh, and cold, 
and seldom seemed aware even of my presence ; 
but I have sat for many a silent hour and watched 
the motion of his eyes along the lines with inex- 
pressible longing. 



I have said that 
these are my earliest 
recollections ; but I 
seemed even then to 
have dim remem- 
brances, broken and 
shadowy enough, of 
a time long before. 
They were not so 
much remembrances, 
either, as reflections 
from a faded light, 
like images mirrored 
dreamily in water. 
Fragments of old 
rhymes and fairy sto- 
ries floated in my 
mind, mingled with 
the tones of a soft 
voice; and these I 
used to strive to sum- 
mon back again, and 
loved to connect the 
scattered links with 
the weavings of my 
own fancy. Some- 
times too, when I 
was lying in my bed, with the moonlight streaming 
in through the uncurtained window, I woke from 
pleasant dreams in which I seemed to see a gentle 
face, forgotten, yet familiar, and then slept to dream 
again. 

I was very young at this time ; not more, I should 
fancy, than seven years of age ; but I never knew 
the exact date of my birth, nor do I now. The 
house in which wc lived was let out from kitchen 
to attic. The ground-floor and shop belonged to a 
Jew, who made up clothing for the stage, and kept 
all kinds of hideous masks, glittering dresses, 
swords, and fearful things, for hire. If ever I went 
out into the street, I hurried past his door with un- 
controllable terror. I cannot even now recall, with- 
out a shudder, the hideous laugh with which he 
lay in wait for my return, thrusting his yellow face 
through the half-opened door, and asking me if I 
would not give one little kiss to old Suloman ! 

I had a beautiful voice. I used to sing for hours 
in the day, and delighted, in my father's absence, 
to repeat, in my clear childish treble, the airs and 
bsilliant variations I sometimes heard him practis- 
ing upon the violin. From daily exercise in this 
amusement, I attained to such proficiency that I 
could warble the most difficult bravura passages 
with perfect fluency. 

One morning as I was singing thus, the door 
opened slowly and softly, and a gentleman looked 
in. 

" Go on, my dear," said he with the kindest smile 
in the world ; " go on, and sing that pretty tune 
again for me." 

I was silent. 

" What ! quite dumb 1" said he, coming over and 
taking a seat opposite to me. " WeH if you will 
not sing, tell me your name." 

The gentleman's voice and eyes were so pleasant, 
that I contrived to stammer : " Alice Hoffmann." 

He looked surprised, and told me that ha knew 
my father quite well, but had never supposed he 



had a little girl like me. And then he took me on 
his knee, and kissed my cheek, and showed me his 
watch ; and so winning my confidence with gentle 
words, persuaded me to sing to him again. He 
listened to me very attentively ; and when I had 
done, asked me to repeat it. My childish vanity 
was pleased for the first time, and I sung one of 
my father's brilliant pieces. 

" Thank you, Alice," he said at the close of my 
second performance ; " you are a good child, and 
now I will sing you a song in return." And in- 
stantly the gentleman assumed the most comical 
expression 1 had ever seen, placed his hands on his 
knees, and began to sing. I have now no recollec- 
tion of the words or the air, but r remember danc- 
ing and rolling about in ecstaoies of mirth. He 
seemed to tie up every feature into knots, his 
mouth extended itself from car to car, and his 
words poured forth as if he had a dozen tongues. 

In the midst of a torrent of volubility on the part 
of the gentleman, and my shrill peals of laughter, 
the door opened suddenly, and my father walked in. 
The stranger started, and his face became instantly 
transformed to its previous mild good-natured re- 
pose : the merriment died away upon my lips ; my 
father looked sternly amazed ; and as he advanced 
towards the visitor, reddened, and bowed with some 
formality. 

" You are surprised to find me here, Hoffmann," 
said he, blushing also ; " but I came to see Soloman 
down stairs about some properties, and hearing 
your child's voice singing overhead, I stole up stairs 
to listen to her." 

11 It is a poor place for you to enter, Mr. Grimal- 
di," said my father, proudly. 

" Poor, with this little treasure in it !" exclaimed 
Mr. Grimaldi, taking me by the hand : '* I should 
think my home rich if I possessed her !" What a 
magnificent voice the child has !" 

" Indeed 1" said my father, with a glance of cold 
surprise. " I never heard her sing a note !" 

The strange gentleman whistled and stared, and 
looked from my father's face to mine with a curious 
expression of bewilderment. 

My father turned stiffly towards me : " Can you 
sing, Alice V he asked iu a harsh tone. 

I faltered, and looked down ; but my friend an- 
swered for me 

" Sing now," said my father peremptorily. 

I felt as if I could not utter a note, if I were to be 
killed for it the next moment ; but the gentleman 
saw my embarrassment, and kindly whispered some 
words of encouragement and praise in my ear. I 
began the air I had last been singing ; but, alas ! at 
the fourth or fifth bar, my voice and memory failed ; 
I trembled, stopped, and burst into a passion of 
tears. 

"Pooh," said my father contemptuously, "the 
child can't sing. She has no more voice than my 
cat." 

The driving wind and rain beat pitilessly that 
night against my chamber-window, as I lay shiver- 
ing upon my little bed, and sobbed myself to sleep. 



II. 
T KNOW not how it happened, but my father 
-J» shortly after this discovered that I could sing. 
I imagine that he must have listened at the doors, 
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and returned to the house some time or other in the 
middle of the day to do so ; for I soon, alas ! had a 
terrible proof of his confidence in -my powers. 

It might have been perhaps three weeks after Mr. 
Grimaldi's visit, when the following events took 
place:— 

"It was winter-time. My father was out as 
usual. I had a scanty fire burning in the grate, 
which the old woman who waited on the lodgers 
from time to time replenished. I never was per- 
mitted to have a candle, so I used to sit singing, or 
strumming on the old clavecin by the faint firelight, 
till I felt tired or sorrowful enough to go up stairs 
to >ed very weary, so I raked the ashes out some- 
what earlier than usual, crept up softly to my room, 
and soon fell into a profound and dreamless sleep. 

I might have been there some three or four hours, 
when I was roused by a heavy hand laid upon my 
shoulder, and a bright light before my eyes. 

"Alice, said a stern loud voice ; "Alice, get up 
directly !" 

I was so terrified and confused, that I scarcely 
understood a word ; I did not even know where I 
was, and I began to cry. 

" Stop that noise, child, 1 ' said my father in a deep 
smothered voice that I used to dread ; " get up and 
dress directly. Do you hear? Bo quick !" And 
giving me a parting shake, with a half-uttered 
threat, he laid the candle down, and left the room. 

Breathless, weeping, and frightened. I obeyed his 
directions. The night was very cold, and seemed 
to pierce through me on leaving my warm bed. I 
strove to wash the traces of tears from my cheeks, 
and glanced at the window. All without was 
intensely black, and a thick mist was driizling 
against the panes. I heard my father's step upon 
the stairs. 

" Are you ready V* asked the imperious voice. 

I was ready ; so I went down stairs, and there I 
found my father and another person. The stranger 
was a large man with a red, cross face, and a coarse 
voice ; and I felt afraid of him. 

" Is this the child !" said he. " She's very small." 

44 So much the better, sir," said my father ; " the 
greater wonder." 

" What may be her age now VI asked the stranger. 

" Six or seven, I suppose," replied my rather with 
an odd smile ; " but we'll call it five, Mr. Smith, or 
four if you like best. No one will be likely to search 
the register." 

And then they both laughed ; but I was ready to 
cry again, for I felt so apprehensive. I believe my 
fears were chiefly that I was going to be sold and 
carried away, so mere a child was I then ! 

"Well, Hoffmann, let's hear her first," said the 
stranger when he had done laughing. 

" Sing a song, Alice," said my father ; " and mind, 
if you behave now as you did the other day, I'll turn 
you out of doors into the street !" 

The alarm which this threat occasioned me had 
the effect of giving me a sort of desperate courage. 
I sang, I know not what ; but the stranger nodded 
his head and rubbed his hands, and my father, 
instead of scolding mc, began talking earnestly with 
him in an under-tone for some minutes. 

"Then it is settled, Smith," said my father tri- 
umphantly ; " and when shall we begin 1" 



" No time like the nresent," said Mr. Smith : " let 
her begin to-night." 

" To-night !" exclaimed my father ; " but it's past 
eleven !" 

"No matter — they never go till three or four m 
the morning." 

" Put on your bonnet, child," said my father ; " we 
are going out." 

O how wet, and cold, and slippery it was out in 
the dark streets ! Not a shop was open — scarcely a. 
creature stirring, save now and then a solitary 
watchman. I remember that dreadful night as well 
as if it were yesterday : the standing pools of water 
in the pavement — the long dark streets — the pale 
flickering oil-lamps — the misty rain that clung to my 
hair, and wet my clothes nearly through — tho cold 
raw wind, and the coaches that once or twice rattled 
past us on the way. It was a long, long distance 
that wo went — down so many' streets and turnings 
that my limbs ached, and I thought we never should 
arrive. Then we crossed a long bridge over a broad 
bright river, with the rain misting down upon the 
water, and stopped at last before the door of a large 
shop, with all its shutters closed, and a lamp hang- 
ing outside. Mr. Smith knocked heavily upon the 
door, and a sleepy-looking man opened it and admit- 
ted us. The moment wo were inside, I heard a 
great noise of people talking and laughing, a jingling 
of glasses, and a sound like beating upon wood. 

" Alice," said my father, stooping down and putting 
his lips close to my ear, " you are going to sing pres- 
ently. Bo your best, and you shall have a doll; 

break down, and' . He said no more, but his 

voice and look was enough. 

. In another moment I found myself in a room full 
of company, and brilliantly lighted. At first, the 
noise, the heated atmosphere, the glare, the clouds 
of tobacco-smoke, and the terror I experienced, de- 
prived me of all powers of observation : but when 
some moments had elapsed, I began to look round 
and examine the features of my audience. My 
father had taken a seat near the end of the table, 
and I was placed beside him. Mr. Smith was a long 
way off at the head of the table, and his appearance 
was welcomed with great thumping and the rattle of 
glasses. All the company consisted of men, and 
most of them looked merry and good-natured. 

Then Mr. Smith stood up, and said something 
about my father, and a gTeat deal about me, and I 
was called upon to sing. I distinctly recollect an 
old gentleman lifting me up, and placing me standing 
on a chair, that I might be seen and heard. In doing 
so, he found how cold and wet I was, and gave mc 
something to taste out of his glass. Whatever it 
was, it did me good at the time ; the faces around 
me looked smiling and pleasant, and I sang as well 
as I could. Then there was such a shouting and 
jingling and clapping, that I was almost frightened 
at first, and thought the gentlemen were angry ; but 
I found, instead, that they wanted another song. 
Then I sang again, and, having another sip from my 
friend's tumbler, felt very merry and warm indeed, 
and became quite happy. I do not know how many 
times I could have sung that night, but at last my 
father said I should not go on any longer, and I was 
carried into another room, and laid upon a sofa, with 
a covering of heavy coats to keep me warm, where I 
soon fell sound asleep. Almost all the gentlemen 



had given me money when I was taken away, and 
many had kissed me, and said : " Good-night, little 
one ;" and my heart was lighter and my pockets 
heavier than I had ever known either before. 

The next morning, very early, my father took mo 
home, and at night we went again He was now 
kinder to me in his manner, though I was not per- 
mitted to keep the money I nightly received in tho 
way of presents ; and I never had the doll. I can- 
not tell how long I continued to sing at the tavern. 
The first night seems burnt into my memory, with 
its hopes and fears, griefs and pleasures ; but of the 
succeeding evenings my recollection is very imper- 
fect. They seem all blended confusedly together ; 
but I imagine, from the seasons of the year, that I 
must have been in the regular habit of going there 
for six months, when] an event occurred that changed 
the whole course of my life. 

It was summer-time. I was at home in the middle 
of the day, when Mr. Grimaldi, whom I had never 
seen since the first time he came, entered the room 
abruptly, and sat down beside me. 

" Little Alice," said he, and his kind face was 
pale and troubled, " you must put your bonnet on 
and come out with me." 

I timidly said that I dared not, for I had to go out 
with my father at night. 

" Ah yes — I know — poor child, poor child," he 
muttered ; " what a life — what degradation ! — But, 
indeed, you must come, Alice," he continued ; " I am 
going to take you to my house, and we have no 
time to lose." I longed to go with him ; but I was 
afraid my father would be angry. 

"No, Alice," he replied gravely, and kissing my 
forehead, " your father will not be angry, my child." 

So I went. There was a chaise at the door into 
which he lifted me, and then drove rapidly away. 
As we turned the corner of the street, I saw a crowd 
coming along, surrounding four watchmen, who 
were carrying what seemed to me to-be a sleeping 
man upon a narrow board ; but Mr. Grimaldi laid 
his hand suddenly over my eyes, and I felt the hand 
tremble. When he removed it we were in another 
street, and the crowd had disappeared. I asked 
him why ho did so ; but he made no reply. We 
then went along through many streets and roads, 
out into the country, among green fields, and lanes, 
and cottages, to a pretty house, where a lady came 
out and welcomed us. She seemed surprised at 
seeing me, but her husband whispered in her ear, 
and then she kissed me too, and took me into the 
garden, and seemed very kind, but very sorry for 
me ; and that I could not understand. I was very 
happy indeed, and delighted with everything I saw ; 
but every moment I dreaded to hear my father's 
angry voice inquiring for me, and this fear damped 
all my enjoyment. 

But I never heard that voice in praise or blame 
again. My father was not angry with me for going 
away with Mr. Grimaldi into tho green fields, for he 
was dead, and that was his body I had seen borne 
along the streets, on its way home from the theatre, 
where he had expired. 



'm. 



A LTHOUGHmyfatherhadi 
■**- tion, I was as much grie* 



never shown me affec- 
grieved at hearing of my 
loss as any child can be that does not understand the 
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meaning of that strange word— death. But Mr. 
and Mrs. Grimaldi were such kind and gentle friend*, 
that I fear I soon forgot him. At first, too, I am 
ashamed to say, I regretted the nightly excitement 
of the tavern — the cakes, the presents, the applause. 

Mrs. Grimaldi was the first to discover how utterly 
ignorant I was; and I often heard her speaking 
with her husband on the subject. One day when 
he came home after a morning rehearsal at Drury 
Lane, he called me to him, and taking me upon bis 
knee, said : Little Alice, you are going to school." 

" Away from here ?" I cried in terror, for I was 
perfectly happy now, and never wished to leave my 
adopted home. 

■* Yes, Alice," said he kindly ; M a long way from 
here. Don't cry, my darling ; people must learn to 
read and write; and I have been speaking about 
you at the theatre among your poor father's old 
friends, and they have all offered to pay for your 
going to a beautiful school, where music is taught, 
and whero you will leam to make good use of that 
pretty voice of yours, little Alice. Don't cry, Alice" 
— for I was sobbing as if my heart would break. 
u You will be very happy, Alice, for there are many 
learners in this school, all of whom will be players 
and singers by and by ; and so will you ; and it is 
in a beautiful country called Germany." 

"But can't I come and see you every Sunday, 
Mr. Grimaldi?" said I, clasping my arms about his 
neck, and weeping still. My friend laughed, and 
told mc it was impossible, for Germany was a great 
way off across the sea; and then he told me about 
the vineyards and castles, and the river Rhine ! and 
soon made me forget my grief at the prospect of 
departure. 

However, when the time came that I must go, I 
was almost distracted with sorrow. I was taken in 
a coach from Finchley, where Mr. Grimaldi lived, 
back to London, and through some dirty streets to 
a dark gloomy wharf, where was a trading vessel, 
with its busy sailors, bales of goods, and thronging 
porters crowding all the deck. My kind friend put 
me on board, kissed me a great many times, and 
with tears in his eyes bade me farewell. 

I was very unhappy ; and when we set sail, very 
ill. I remember lying in my berth, and crying for 
grief and sickness through many days and nights. 
At length the motion of the ship grew less uneasy, 
and one morning, when I awoke, the vessel was 
quite still. We had arrived at Rotterdam. 

There was a great noise on board, for the vessel 
was unlading ; and when I ventured up on deck, 
the captain told me rather gruffly that I had better 
keep down in the cabin till he could take me on 
shore. Once a gentleman, with an account-book in 
his hand and a pen behind nis car, came down and 
asked me what I was doing there, and if I were 
not going to my friends on shore. And I cried, and 
said I did not know. So he looked at the direction 
on my box. 

'* Schwartzenfelden !" he exclaimed ; " why, that 
is a long way from here, little traveller. Who is to 
take care of you across the country 1" But I could 
only say I did not know ; so he shrugged his shoul- 
ders, and walked away again. 

By and by the captain came down for me, and 
we went across a plank on a large quay, where there 
were a great many people, and more bales of goods, 



and sailors, and warehouses, and cranes, and high 
houses, and a city with steeple*, and a river, and 
ships, and a confusion of voices all speaking a 
strange tongue, so that I was quite frightened, and 
clung to the captain's hand. Then he took me to a 
tavern, where we dined, with a number of other 
people, at a long table ; and he told me it was a 
table d'hote ; but I did not know what that meant, 
unless it bad something to do with the dinner, where 
we had jam with our meat and vegetables, and thin 
soup and sour cabbages, none of which I could like 
at all. 

After this we went to a coach-office, where he 
paid some money for me ; and then into a yard, 
where a great unwieldy vehicle was standing, and 
horses were being harnessed to- it. There the cap- 
tain gave me a ticket, which he said secured my 
place all the way ; a paper in a little case, which he 
told me was my passport; a purse with some 
money ; and a bag of sweet biscuits. Then he put 
me into a comfortable corner inside the coach, and 
shaking my hand very kindly, bade me good-bye, 
and went away. 

Now I was more lonely than ever. It was getting 
evening ; two or three other passengers took their 
places inside, but not one spoke a word of English ; 
the hostlers and postboy shouted ; the horses made 
a great clattering, and away we went. I soon fell 
asleep, waking only sow and then to find that it 
was dark night, and that all my companions were 
asleep likewise. The next morning we got out at a 
dirty inn, in a dirty village, and great herds of 
cattle, over and over again. So with the same 
routine we travelled for some days; when one 
morning we all had to shew our passports, and 
allow our boxes to be opened by a company of sol- 
diers. I afterwards knew that we then passed the 
frontier, and went into Germany ; but at the time I 
could not tell what it all meant, and discerned no 
difference in the strange language. 

The scenery from that period became more beau- 
tiful, and for the first time I beheld mountains, 
vineyards, and waterfalls. But the perpetual tra- 
velling by night and day wearied me so much, that 
at last I scarcely heeded where we went. After 
passing through many towns and cities, we came 
one evening to a pretty town with churches and 
white buildings, at the foot of a steep acclivity ; and 
here they made me understand that I was to alight, 
for I was at Schwartsenfelden. 

I was put down at a large hotel, my box was 
deposited by my side, the coach rolled away through 
the narrow streets, and I was left alone. Presently 
a waiter came out and spoke to me ; but finding 
that I could not reply, he examined my boxes, and 
seeing my name and the subjoined address, smiled 
and nodded, and led me into the house. In the 
entrance-hall I fimnd a man in a kind of livery, who 
took my box in one hand and me by the other, and 
so went out and along the streets. We stopped 
soon before a^high wall, where there was a large 
wooden gate, or rather, two folding doors, with two 
enormous knockers. This was opened to us by a 
second man in the same livery, and I found myself 
in a square courtyard, leading to a large white man- 
sion. I was shewn into a spacious parlor, where 
an elderly lady and eight young girls were sitting 
at needle-work. The lady rose and took my hand 



between both of hers. " And bo yon are our little 
new friend, Alice Hoffman, my dear V she said in 
good English, though with a foreign accent : " wel- 
come to your new home. Try to like it and be 
happy, and we shall all love you." And then the 
lady kissed me on both cheeks, and led me up stairs 
to a room like a long gallery, with a row of ten 
little bedsteads, with clean white draperies and 
coverlids. Here, she said, the eight young girls 
whom I had seen slept at night ; and my bed was 
the last one next the window. She then helped 
me to change my dusty travelling-clothes, and took 
me back to the sitting-room, where we supped. 

When the meal was over, the youngest of the 
party read prayers aloud in German, and the lady 
handed me a book : " There is an English psalm- 
book for you, my child," she said kindly, and I 
blushed and trembled, for I could not read, and I 
was ashamed to say so. I saw her glance keenly 
at me, and then at the book, and I felt that she had 
guessed my secret, but she said nothing. When 
we rose from our knees, she kissed us all upon both 
cheeks, and we went to bed. There was only one 
in the room who could speak a little English, and 
this young girl occupied the bed next to mine. 
She told me that the eldest scholars slept in this 
dormitory, but that I was placed with them because 
I was a foreigner, as it was feared that I might be 
teased by others of my own age, who could not 
understand a word of my language. She told me, 
also, that the academy held twenty boys and twenty 
girls ; that pupils came from the most distant parts 
of Germany, so high was the musical reputation of 
the school ; that our matron's name— the lady whom 
I had seen — was Madame Kloss ; that we lived in 
the dominions of the Grand Duke Leopold of 
Schwartzenfelden ; and — and — a great deal more, 
but I fell asleep. 



IV. 

IT would be superflous to dwell very minutely on 
those yean of education, school pleasures, and 
school griefs, that like a bridge, unite child-life to 
womanhood. The sketch of a day, of a week, would 
suffice for the picture of years. Time passed gently 
on ; and amid the same round of occupations, the 
same friends, the same teachers, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, the same schoolfellows, I grew in age and 
knowledge till the lapse of ten happy years found 
me in the first bloom of youth, hope, and ambition. 
My voice, from the first, had been highly esteemed 
by Herr Schnieder, our singing-master. Ten years 
of skilful tuition had developed it into a soprano of 
such sweetness, flexibility, and compass as, it was 
said, had never before been heard within the walls 
of the academy. 

Nor, though the education afforded by the acade- 
my was expressly musical, were the more plain and 
not less necessary branches of knowledge neglected. 
French, English, and Italian were taught in the 
best manner ; together with writing, arithmetic, and 
geography. On Sundays, we all went hand in 
hand, and two by two, to the neighboring church, 
and with our youthful voices swelled the solemn 
hymns and sweet responses. In the evening, we 
read aloud by turns from the Bible, or perhaps 
some pious discourse translated from Isaac Milner, 
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and some time* a few pages from Klopstock's Mes- 
siah. On Wednesday** we had a half-holiday, 
when we made little excursion! to the forest or the 
river-side ; and at night we had cream-cake for 
supper 

Such was the school when I entered it — a lonely, 
ignorant, fatherless child, sent out by the bounty of 
strangers. Such was it at the time when I resume 
my narrative, when I was perhaps seventeen or 
eighteen years of age. I had heard at long intervals 
during this period from my kind friend and patron, 
Mr. Grimaldi, and always with the same unwearied 
kindness and paternal solicitude. His letters, coming 
seldom, told of many changes — of domestic sorrow, 
of sickness, of a checkered and a fatiguing life. At 
last they ceased altogether ; and after a time I heard 
that he was dead. I grieved much for him, and 
often. To this day, I think of him with love and 
gratitude. So ended all my connection, for life, with 
the country of my birt 

Herr Stolberg was the first musician of oar quarter 
of Germany . He held the appointment of chapel- 
master to the Grand Duke, examined the classes of 
the academy in harmony every month, and we were 
all in great awe of his celebrity, his red ribbon, his 
quick black eyes, his harsh voice, and his impatient 
temper. His compositions were singulary affecting ; 
as a contrapuntist, he was, perhaps, not excelled even 
by the greatest masters ; he had studied under 
Beethoven, won the golden medal at the Strasbourg 
Festival, and had lately produced an oratorio on the 
anniversary of the Grand Duke's wedding-day.* 

I was sitting one morning in the class with some 
of my elder schoolfellows,' when the door opened 
suddenly, and Herr Stolberg walked in, accompanied 
by Madame Kloss. He laid his hat on a table, and 
drew a paper from his pocket. " Ladies," he said in 
his quick, decisive tone, " I have the honor to inform 
you that, in consequence of the departure of Made- 
moiselle Uhden for Berlin, there will shortly be 
a vacancy for a first soprano in the choir of the 
Chapel Royal. It is the gracious pleasure of His 
Highness the Grand Duke to select a lady from this 
academy to fill the situation: and I am therefore 
directed to announce to you, that as many as desire 
to compete will be heard on this day week in the 
inusic-room of the institution. A selection from the 
Messiah of Handel and the Creation of Haydn has 
been appointed for each candidate to sing ; and His 
Highness will attend in person at your performance*' 
—and Herr Stolberg laid the list of music On the 
desk of Madame Kloss, bowed once more all around, 
and left the room as abruptly as he had entered it. 

I need not say what an excitement raged among 
the soprani of the Schwartsenfelden Academy Royal 
of Music during the week that succeeded this an- 
nouncement. Many of the girls said that it was 
useless to compete with me, since I had the finest 
voice there. But they practised, nevertheless ; and 
nothing was heard from morning till night but the 
selections from Haydn and Handel. For my part, I 
scarcely sang a note. I felt that rest and thought 
would aid me better in that moment, which I knew 
was the most eventful of my life. 

The week passed by, and the day of trial came. 
In the morning, I went out and wandered by myself 
in the pathways of the wood that lay beyond the 
town. Here all was so still — so holy. Confidence 



and peace passed suddenly into my breast. I wept. 
I could have sung then, and sung as I had for days 
but faintly pictured to myself. But I would not 
break the enchanted silence of the place. I hastened 
back to the academy, and remained in the library 
alone till I was summoned to dress for the evening. 
There were five competitors besides myself. Three 
sang very well, and the other two indifferently. The 
best was a young girt named Rebecca Leo. Her 
father was a Jewish merchant and money-lender in 
the town, and was reported to be wealthy. Rebecca 
was not so happy in the school as most of us, for I 
regret to say that many of the pupils avoided the 
Jewess, whose father they called Der Wueherer. 
We had often done each other little kindnesses. She 
was lonely. I pitied her, and she was grateful for 
my attention. 

t At six o'clock we were in the music hall. Herr 
Stolberg sat at the piano ; the students occupied 
benches at the extremity of the room; Madame 
Kloss and the teachers were ranged along one side 
of the platform and we, the performers at the other. 
At a quarter past six the Grand Duke entered with 
his suite — the list of our names was placed before 
him, and we began. My name was the fourth in 
succession, so I nad some little time to wait. The 
first candidate began — I strove in vain to recall the 
feelings of the morning — I felt my breath flutter and 
my whole frame trembling.* I tried to read the 
words, in the vain effort to abstract my thoughts to 
their exalted sense. Alas ! the letters swam befor 
my eyes, and it was with difficulty I could restrain 
my tears. A gentle hand was laid upon my arm : 
" It is your turn, Alice," said Rebecca. 

I rose and crossed to the piano— the Grand Duke 
looked up and scrutinised me attentively — I thought 
I should have fallen, and laid my hand upon the in- 
strument for support ; a hand was laid upon it and 
instantly withdrawn. I turned involuntarily, and 
saw Herr Stolberg gazing at me with an unwonted 
cordiality in his dark eyes. * He pretended to be 
arranging some music near where my hand was laid. 

II Fear nothing, Fraulien Alice," he muttered in a 
low voice : " you alone are capable of the part." 

This strange encouragement from the formidable 
maestro almost took away my breath with surprise ; 
in a moment he had commenced the symphony, and 
I began. I was so terrified that I know not how I 
sang the opening bars ; indeed, I have no recollec- 
tion of singing them at all. I was in a whirlwind— 
concert-room, Grand Duke, music, all vanished from 
before my eyes. After a few moments, I seemed to 
hear the silver notes of my own voice rising above the 
accompaniment, like a bird from the forest— as if it 
were some other person, and I were listening to 
them. Gradually this sensation left me ; I fancied 
myself once more in the still wood, the sense and 
majesty of the words seemed again unfolded to me, 
and the full tide of deep religious enthusiasm rushed 
over my soul, and poured itself forth in the super- 
human gladness of that inspired eoiig in which the 
people of Zion are bidden to ' rejoice greatly !' 

When I had concluded, and resumed my seat, my 
heart was beating, it is true, but no longer with ap- 
prehension. The other fire looked from me to one 
another, the eyes of Madame Kloss were full of tears, 
and a burst of half-uttered bravos proceeded from the 
end of the hall where the male students were seated. 



" Was I not right, Fraulein Alice 1" said Herr Stol- 
berg, as he came over to me, after speaking for u 
moment with the Grand Duke. " Take my arm that 
I may introduce you to his Highness. He says it is 
unnecessary for the two other candidates to sing, for 
he has selected you." 



TT7ITH the appointment of first soprano to the 
" Chapel Royal, I also received that of sub- 
professor of singing to the academy, and was next in 
authority to my former master, Herr Schnicder. I 
was, consequently, removed from the pupils dormi- 
tory, and allowed a separate bed-chamber with a 
sitting-room attached. In the latter, a small piano 
was placed for my accommodation, and that of any 
private pupils whom I might obtain, and whom I was 
henceforth permitted, by the laws of the academy, to 
instruct I had five or six before three weeks had 
elapsed. This unusual good-fortune was the result 
of my chapel-situation ; for, on tho departure of 
Mademoiselle Uhden, three families, where she had 
been a teacher of singing, had instantly transferred 
their patronage to me, as her successor. 

Life was now all happiness, and fate seemed 
smiling upon me. His Highness repeatedly honored 
me with his approbation, and the Grand Dachess 
frequently sent for me when the evening service was 
concluded, to sing her favorite mor$eauz from the 
oratorios of Handel, and the masses of Mozart. 
They were a most unassuming and domestic couple 
dignified, it is true, but glad to lay aside the ceremo- 
nies of royalty, and in private, to place everybody 
around them at ease, and even ready themselves to 
take a part in a gleo or a motett At last, it became 
the rule for me to attend in the drawing-room every 
Sunday evening ; and as Herr Stolberg was likewise 
invited, we went together. Thus we came to be — I 
had almost said friends, but that is not the word ; for 
though the great maestro was, in his abrupt way, 
kind and even familiar, I could never forget his fame, 
his superior position, and the authority of his ap- 
pointment in the palace. Besides, he was forty 
years of age, and to a girl of seventeen that appears 
no inconsiderable seniority. But there is another 
person whom I have hitherto delayed to name. I 
would break off even now, rather than— But it is 
useless, and I can avoid it no longer. 

The Baron von Bachhoffen, master of the horse to 
his Highness the Grand Duke, was the youngest 
nobleman in the little band who composed the royal 
suite. I never sang in the chapel, but I saw him 
there. My attendance was never commanded at 
the palace, but he was there also. The families 
where I taught were of the first importance in the 
state, and frequently invited to the royal circle : 
I seldom went to their houses, but I encountered him 
either going or coming ; and sometimes he would 
visit them when ho knew that I was giving the 
lesson. It would be useless for me to deny that these 
silent attentions dwelt more upon my mind than I 
would then confess even to myself I tried not to 
think of them ; I left myself no idle moment*— I 
read, practised, conversed more than ever with my 
young friends in the academy, and fancied I suc- 
ceeded. The baron was very young — not yet of age. 
His face waa the most beautiful I have ever beheld, 
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and I have seen many since that time It was fair, 
boyishly fair, and his clear blue eyes wore an expres- 
sion of tenderness that sank strangely into the heart. 
Besides, he was the most accomplished gentleman of 
the court — the best rider, the finest shot, the most 
graceful dancer in the minuet, the readiest wit, the 
sweetest singer. It is no wonder that he should win 
the heart of an obscure foreigner, whose only recom- 
mendations were her youth, her innocence, and her 
voice. 

At the palace, it was found that his voice harmo- 
nised deliriously with mine ; and when but a few 
were present, and the evening was very private, his 
Highness used to express a wish, which was inter- 
preted as a command, that the baron would sing 
a duet from the Creation, or the Mount of Olivet, 
with Mademoiselle Hoffmann. 

O the bright, bright dream of my youth ! One day ,; 
be took my band in his and kissed it, as we stood in 
a recess half hidden by a curtain, looking over some 
music in an anteroom at the palace. I felt that kiss 
upon my hand for days ; and that night his face and 
voice were with me in my dreams. 

The time came at last when I found it was of no 
avail to endeavor to banish him from my thoughts ; I 
might as well have tried to separate the daylight 
from the day. His looks, his gentle acts of tender- 
ness and devotion, his low voice, all told me that he 
loved me ; and, once assured of this unspoken at- 
tachment, I gave up my whole heart without reserve 
to the fascinations of first love. First love ! it is but 
a word ; but what a world of meaning it contains 
for the heart ! To me there seemed a double life and 
beauty in every created thing. I drank in joy from 
every sight and sound — the spring-flowers wore a 
brighter hue, and exhaled a sweeter perfume ; the 
morning air breathed a thousand scents and sounds 
unknown before ; the songs of the birds spoke a new 
language to my ears ! I used to sit and think for 
hours on the last words he had whispered, on the last 
pressure of his band. I would close my eyes, and 
strive to recall every feature of his beloved face. 
Life was a dream — and dreams in which he was pre- 
sent were dearer still than life. 

About this tame, Herr Stolberg's manner became 
sensibly altered to me ; he was not less friendly, but 
he was more polite. An appearance of constraint 
was evident in his looks, in his manner, in the very 
tones of his voice. I thought of it frequently for 
hours, and taxed my memory for some grounds of 
displeasure, but I could discover nothing. Once or 
twice I had fancied that he looked upon me with an 
expression almost of pity in his eyes, and one morn- 
ing I could have believed that they were full of tears. 
I would have given the world that I could have said 
to him: "Friend, how have I angered youl" but 
his perfectly cool and polite manner would not 
admit of this question. 

The Grand Duke's birthday came nrand, and a 
festival and concert were held at the palace in the 
evening. I was engaged with one or two others 
from the choir of the chapel, and the pupils of the 
academy attended to sing the choruses. The con- 
cert-room opened into the grounds by a beautiful 
marble terrace and a broad flight of steps. Sitting 
on the platform, and surrounded by instruments and 
voices, I turned my eyes often and wearily towards 
the garden beyond, and longed to escape amid its 



quiet alleys. A long cantata, composed by the 
Grand Duke, and listened to with courteous atten- 
tion by his guests, constituted the musical entertain- 
ment of the evening. It was dull and uninterest- 
ing ; and by the time the last notes of tho»royal 
composition had died away, I was thankful to retreat 
to an inner room till the audience had dispersed. 
When all had gone to the ball-room at the other side 
of the palace, I wrapped a shawl around me, and 
stole out into the dark night. 

It was autumn, when the leaves were golden on 
the trees, and a warm odorous breeze filled the still 
night with beauty. The moon and stars shone 
brightly overhead, the air fanned my burning 
cheeks, and I took a shady turning amid the trees, 
and wandered slowly on. That night the gardens 
were like a fairy scene ; lines of many-colored lamps 
hung like fruit upon the branches of the acacias, 
which, formed into long alleys, seemed to stretch 
away far into the dim distance. I went dreamily 
forward ; the strange calm and beauty of the place 
lulled me into a reverie, and I heard not the step 
that came behind me down the pathway. 

" A lovely night," said the dearest voice in all 
the world, close at my side ; " a night for poetry 
and love." 

I felt the hot blood fly to my face and then retreat 
again. I knew that J became very pale, but he 
could not see it ; I trembled, but he should not 
know it. 

" A lovely night, indeed, your excellency," I said, 
as firmly as I could. He heard the tremor I strug- 
gled to conceal. 

14 You are ill, mademoiselle t" 

" 1 thank your excellency ; I am well.*' 

"I bave been seeking you, mademoiselle," he 
said, in a low, earnest voice-—" I have been seeking 
you all through the palace and gardens ; I wished 
to speak with you. I have looked forward to this 
night for many weeks in the hope of doing so." 
He paused, but I remained quite silent. I could 
hear the throbbings of my own heart in the still- 
ness ; but he heard it not, and he continued : — " I 
would say three words, mademoiselle, that must 
long since have been written too plainly on my face 
— have mingled too audibly in the tones of my voice 
— have spoken too visibly in my every action to 
need a more distinct avowal. Here — here let me 
speak them — here, amid darkness and silence — here, 
amid the whispering trees, beneath the everlasting 
sky — here, before God and the stars ! I risk my 
peace, my future, my happiness, my ail, and say — I 
adore you !" 

Again he paused for a moment. He approached 
nearer to me ; his voice, which had been soft and 
low, became quick and passionate: — "Alice, I have 
spoken— but not si). One question remains to be 
asked— my life hangs on your answer. Will you 
be mine t .... Not a word 1 — not a token 1 
Speak to me, dearest, speak !" I could not speak ; 
bat his arm was around me, and his burning kisses 
were on my lips. 

" Answer me— answer me !" I withdrew myself 

from his arms, I took his hand between both of 

mine, bowed down, and kissed it. 

It was all my answer, bat he understood it. 



VI. 
TTE was my sovereign— my king ! My love for 
-*--*- him was almost a religion. He was so high 
above me in his rank, his noble blood, his youthful 
beauty ! Sometimes it seemed to me that such hap- 
piness and honor could not be true. I feared that 
all was but a dream, and shuddered to awake. My 
love became an idolatry. He gave me his portrait, 
and I knelt praying with it in my hands. I would 
not have changed life then for paradise. I lived, 
thought, dreamt, and prayed for him — him only 
Could I have forgotten God in so worshipping His 
creature, and was I chastised for it 1 

It was soon known throughout the town that the 
Fraulein Hoffmann, who sang in the chapel, was 
betrothed to the young Baron Theodore von Bach- 
hoffen, master of the horse to his Highness the 
Grand Duke Leopold. In the academy there was a 
great excitement. Madame Kloss was as proud and 
happy as though she had been my mother; the 
pupils brought me flowers, gifts, and copies of 
verses ; the masters offered me their formal congra- 
tulations. Herr Stolberg alone was silent. He 
seemed as if he neither saw nor heard anything of 
the event. When Madame Kloss, one morning, 
thinking that he must yet be in ignorance, told him 
in a half-audible voice of the betrothal of her dear 
Alice, he replied drily, that he was already aware of 
the circumstanco, and turned away. I will not deny 
that I felt grieved and slighted ; but I was too happy 
to be otherwise than transiently affected by any cir- 
cumstanco of outer life. .,. 

Thus it went on, and -tfye winter season arrived. 
He would be of age in the early spring, and our 
marriage was appointed for the day of his majority. 

During this interval r I received one morning a 
short and formal note from Herr Stolberg, requesting 
leave to wait upon me immediately. He followed 
my permission in a few moments ; and as he entered 
my little parlor, I observed he looked pale, and that 
he held a letter in his hand. I rose and placed a seat 
for him ; but he muttered a few unintelligible words, 
placed the letter open before me, and began pacing 
nervously up and down the room. 

It was written in French, and purported to be from 
one of his oldest friends, now manager of the Italian 
Opera in Paris. He was in need of a first soprano 
— a prima donna — to commence the season till the 
arrival of Madame Malibran from London. Herr 
Stolberg had mentioned my singing in his letters ; 
he felt that he could rely on his friend's judgment ; 
he requested him to communicate with me ; and he 
offered to pay me 8000 francs for the season. 

The characters swam before my eyes; I could 
scarce believe in so much good-fortune ; I read the 
letter, and laid it down again several times before I 
could speak a word. 

" Does the Fraulein Hoffmann accept or refuse 1" 
asked the chapel-master, [stopping ' suddenly in his 
walk, and standing before me. 

" I accept !— accept most gladly— if— if ' . The 

thought that Theodore might object to my appear- 
ance on the stage rushed suddenly to my mind ; a 
strange feeling of reluctance to speak his name 
made me hesitate and blush. Herr Stolberg turned 
very pale, and made a movement with his hand for 
me to continue. 
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" I mart have a day to consider," I said falter- 
ingly. 

" Yet, one moment since you were decided !" 

" True ; but— but** I felt ft must be said ; so 

turning partly aside — " I must consult other wishes 
than my own/' I replied; "I must mention it 
to" . 

"To the Baron von Baehhoffen !" exclaimed the 
chapel-master in a hoarse voice. " O Fraulein Alice, 
you have this day called me your friend. If you 
believe in my friendship, if you would requito it, do 
not, I entreat of you, mention the letter to the baron 
till after nine o'clock this night. I implore you to 
grant it !" 

His voice was agitated, and his utterance rapid ; 
he seized one of my hands between both of his own 
and crushed it in an iron grasp that almost betrayed 
me into an expression of pain; his black eyes 
shone with a wild light into mine, and he trembled 
visibly. I was frightened, and almost weeping at 
his strango vehemence. 

" Promise me Fraulein — promise me !'* 

His look was so beseeching, and so earnost, tnat 
I said : " Well, I promise ; but only till after nine 
o'clock to-night." 

" Be here in readiness to receive me," said the 
chapel-master in the same hurried tone, but lower, 
as if he feared to bo overheard — " be here at six or 
seven o'clock I will then call upon you again. I 
must find you alone, and you must suffer yourself to 
be guided by me : place yourself in my bands for a 
single hour. Speak no word of this or of the letter 
till the time promised. Be silent. Farewell !" 

I bowed my head in assent, In an instant he was 
gone. The day dragged heavily on, and every hour 
seemed longer than the last. It rained and the rain 
was mingled with snow. At six I repaired to my 
own appartments, to receive him when he should 
arrive. I tried to read ; but it was in vain. I could 
only pace the room, and look out from the blurred 
windows on the dark wet gardens, and listen to the 
sweeping wind and rain. A sensation of vague ter- 
ror crept over me ; and when the town clocks chimed 
the hour I listened to their harsh tongues as they 
had been the tongues of fate. Another dreary half- 
hour crept away ; I heard the bell rung, and the 
courtyard gate half opened—a familiar voice spoke 
my name— a quick foot sounded on the stairs. 

•* I am late, Fraulein Alice," said the chapel-mas- 
ter, as he entered hastily and closed the door behind 
him ; " and there is no time to be lost. You must 
go out with me for an hour." He was pale, very 
pale; the snow and rain were trickling from his 
cloak upon the floor, and his black locks hung in wet 
masses upon his sallow cheeks. 

I w rapp ed a heavy shawl round me, drew a close 
bonnet and veil over my face. " I am ready," I said. 

We went down the stairs and passed the door of 
Madame Kloss's room. " Shall I not tell madame ?" 
I asked, as we went by. He shook his head hurried 
me across the wet court-yard, and through the gates 
into the street The porter stared inquisitively, and 
touched his hat as we passed by. 

Although it was so early, none were stirring in 
the streets save a few soldiers and market-women. 
The churches looked tall and dim, and the thick rain 
came steadily down. Through many dark by-ways 
and narrow turnings we went. The chapel-master 



walked mat, unheeding the pools of water that lay 
upon the path. My feet were cold and wet through ; 
I thought of the night when I had so gone through 
the streets of London — a night as inclement as this. 
I almost fancied I was acting it again, and under the 
same circumstances, when we stopped before a low 
door, with a fantastically covered overhanging porch. 
The house was small, not a light was visible from 
any of the windows ; three gloomy trees, striped of 
their foliage, swung their arms mournfully before 
the door and a dog began barking furiously within. 
Herr Stolberg knocked gently with his hand upon 
the window ; there was a sound of chains and bolts, 
the door opened slowly, and a female form stood in 
the entrance. She took me by the hand, and led me 
along the passage, while Herr Stolberg, who seemed 
to know the way, followed softly behind. It was 
profoundly dark ; she guided us to what seemed a 
room, and saying that she would bring a light, went 
out and closed the door. I shook convulsively from 
head to foot. 

" Fear nothing, Fraulein Alice," said my friend, 
taking my hand gently in his own — " Heavens ! you 
are ill !" 

" I am cold, nothing more," I replied faintly. 

"Cold — cold and wet," he exclaimed in a sup- 
pressed and broken voice. " My God ! You will 
be ill— ill, and through me !" 

"Hush!" I replied; "it is nothing. See, hero 
comes the light." 

A bright line of radiance streamed under the door, 
the woman entered with a lamp in her hand : it was 
Rebecca Leo! She placed her finger on her lips 
to stay the exclamation that was rising to mine, 
and pressing my cold cheek to hers, whispered : 
"Yes; this is my father's house, Alice. Would 
that you had never crossed its threshold for this 
purpose 1 You must stand here, in the window. 
I will draw the curtains before you, and there 
you will hear all without the chance of disco- 
very." 

"What does this meant" I cried. " What hor- 
rid secret am I to listen to? Let me go— let me 
go!" 

•* It is too late," said Rebecca, turning suddenly 
away and listening earnestly ; " there is my father's 
ring at the door — hide, hide quickly ! for my sake, 
Alice — for my sake !" — and she half led, half drag- 
ged me into the recess. 

Herr Stolberg came and stood beside me, and 
Rebecca drew the heavy folds, so that they fell 
from ceiling to floor, and shrouded us utterly from 
eight. 

« stay there ; move not, breathe not," she said, 
as she turned to go. "God help you, my poor 
Alice!" 

The kiss she gave me covered my lips and cheek 
with tears. Rebecca weeping, and for met I 
pressed my hands rigidly upon my breast, and stood 
still waiting, as if for death. My companion spoke 
no word, and for somo minutes I heard but the sound 
of his breathing. Then the opening and shutting 
of distant doors, the tread of feet along the hall, and 
the sound of a low querulous voice, as the persons 
entered the room m which we were concealed. 

" More money — more money ! always money !" 
said the voice with a Jewish accent and an impa- 
tient sigh. There was a rustling of papers on the 



table, and a sound like turning the leaves of a book. 
" I cannot do it, excellency — I cannot do it. The 
estates will not bear another groschen. They are 
mortgaged to their full value, excellency. It cannot 
be." 

" Der Teufel ! I must have it, Leo," said another 
voice in reply. 

that voice, that voice ! And had I come hither 
for this ! I shrunk back into the recess, and felt the 
paternal arm of my friend pass round me in support. 

" You must go to some one else, excellency; for 
your money," said the Jew. "lama poor man, 
and cannot give. 1 * 

"Give! did a Jew ever give!" said the other. 
No, friend Leo, I ask no gifts — the gentleman does 
not beg from the money-lender. I must have fur- 
ther loans. I want a thousand florins." 

the harsh, cold, mocking voice ! How unlike 
the gentle tones of love I had been used to hear from 
those dear lips ! 

" A thousand florins, excellency !" cried the usu- 
rer. " Mein Gott ! your estates are not worth a 
thousand kreutzers." 

"I don't ask it on my estates; I offer better 
security." 

14 Security ! good— good !" said the Jew eagerly. 
" On what security, excellency !" 

"Listen, my very kind and respectable friend 
Isaac, and I will satisfy the delicate scruples of thy 
coffers, for conscience thou hast none. I am going 
to be married in the spring." 

" I know it — I know it, and to a penniless singer, 
excellency " 

" Precisely so, friend Isaac. To a penniless singer, 
who will be to me one of the greatest fortunes in 
Germany." 

"Hein!" exclaimed the Jew, drawing a long 
breath between his teeth. 

" Art thou aware, my friend, that this girl has the 
finest voice in Germany? — that she will create a 

tdness, a furor ? — that she will be worth at the 
very least, a hundred thousand florins a year to me, 
her husband and your debtor 1" 

" And is this your security, excellency?" 

"Truly it is : can you wish a better 1" 

" Bah ! it is a folly. The girl may fail, may change 
her mind, and refuse you. I cannot lend my florins 
upon the phantom of a security." 

" But I tell you she loves me, as only girls and 
women love, friend Isaac. She would die— toil- 
lose her very soul for me. She is entirely mine. 
Your money is as safe as though it were in your 
own strong-boxes. Name your own rate of inter* 
set, and take my bond at once. Money I must and 
will have. Without it, I cannot even marry suit- 
ably, and the stake is worth the trust. Gome, Isaac 

a thousand florins at two hundred per cent., to be 
paid in six months ! Can you refuse ?" 

" A thousand florins ! it is a great deal, excel- 
lency." 

" I have not ten left to keep me from now till 
then. The cards and colors have been against me 
lately. It is fate. Die Holle, Isaac, you must give 
it to me!" 

" But you will be here again, excellency, before 
a week is past. The gaming-table will swallow 
every stiver. I dare not lend." 

The answer was low and indistinct; the Jew 
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seemed still to remonstrate, Theodore to asseverate 
and entreat. Then there was the rustling of more 
papers, the quick scratching of a pen, the ring of 
gold 

" Friend Isaac, thou art a treasure of a money- 
lender," said the mocking Toice and the cruel laugh 
— " a Tory demigod to a lover in distress. Cupid 
himself smiles on thee for this." 

" Yon a lover, excellency !" said the Jew with a 
short hard cough. " The lady of your affections 
must have charms indeed ! I have heard of her 
from one who knows her, else I should not have 
trusted your version of her talents. Sho is pretty, 
I am told." 

" I do not come here to talk of beauty and fair 
dames, friend Isaac, 11 laughed the creditor, chinking 
some coins together in his hand. " She is young, 
credulous, and clever — that is enough for our pur- 
pose. Pretty ! — know'st thou the complexion of 
my mistress, Isaac V 9 

"Not I, excellency!" 

"Red and black, friend Jew— -rouge et notr / 
Good-night ! ha, ha ! good-night !" 

Their steps died away along the passage ; doors 
shut and opened again ; the room was left in dark- 
ness ; and all was still. I did not weep ; I did not 
speak ; I did not die. My hands were locked and 
cold ; my lips were stony ; my brain burned. I 
stood still — still and speechless. The world seemed 
crumbling away beneath my feet. Life— death — 
love ! what were they all but words ? I felt my 
hands grasped, and my brow kissed twice or thrice ; 
I heard an anguished voice cry : " Alice, Alice, my 
friend, my sister, look up — speak — weep ! Do not 
stand thus ; it drives me mad !" I heard it ; but it 
fell dully on my ear, and woke no echo in my soul. 
Then there came a light ; a withdrawal of the cut- 
tains ; a woman's gentle voice, that draw me from 
the arms of him who held me, to a sisterly embrace. 
Her tears wept down upon my cheeks, and then 
the deadly frost all suddenly gave way : I uttered a 
low moan, and fell in an agony of despair upon the 
floor. 

How long I continued thus, or how I was re- 
moved, I know not ; but I suppose I must have 
fainted, for my next consciousness found me again 
in the academy, with Madame Kloss and Rebecca 
bathing my hands and brow, and with Herr Stol- 
berg bending earnestly above me. For some time 
I could not recall the dreadful past, but when I did, 
that memory was mercifully accompanied by tears. 
They were so good to me, so gentle ! For hours 
and hours they never left my side, and it was nearly 
day-dawn before they thought me calm enough to 
be left alone. I felt as if all were night— past, 
present, future. Nothing around me, nothing be- 
fore me but darkness; darkness unlighted by a 
single star. 

And through all this their reigned one feverish 
desire, which gained every moment in intensity— a 
restless craving to escape from the scene of my wo, 
from the free of the traitor ! A longing to be Jar, 
far away from— oh, not misery! but the place 
where its cross was inflicted upon me. Away ! 
away ! from the scenes of my youth and my false 
happiness. What was that youth now to me t what 
that brief sunshine 1 I was deceived, broken- 
hearted, sold! I had taken him for an angel ; I ha. 



set him as a saint upon the altar of my inner world, 
and blindly worshipped him ! And now — what was 
left me but to die 1 

I was sitting, fixed and tearless, as these thoughts 
formed themselves in my mind ; my eyes fell upon 
a folded paper on the table. Ha ! the letter — the 
letter from Paris ! My resolution was taken in an 
instant : a fresh energy, the energy of despair, came 
to my assistance. " I will go," said I firmly. I 
took pen and paper calmly from my desk, and 
wrote to Herr Stolberg, acquainting him with my 
resolution ; wrote a formal resignation of my ap- 
pointment in the ducal chapel, and went to my bed- 
chamber and commenced packing. 

" When wilt thou depart, my chad V 9 asked Ma- 
dame Kloss tenderly. 

"To-night, madame, when the diligence passes 
through the town." 



TO. 

ALONE, alone upon the road ! Night and dark- 
ness around. No moon, no stars. Rain — 
driving, pitiless rain, streaming down the narrow 
windows of the coach, and dimming the pale light 
of the lamps outside. Not a sound save the howl- 
ing wintry wind among the woods, the hoarse 
shouts of the postilions, the creaking vehicle, the 
heavy wheels, and the monotonous trampling of the 
horses. 

There was no passenger inside the diligence but 
myself; no human friendly voice to breathe one 
comforting word to the weeping desolate singer 
crouched and trembling in the corner. Her Stol- 
berg had seen me to the coach-office, and had ridden 
perhaps a mile with me on the road. But he had 
scarcely spoken to me all the time, and as he bade 
me farewell, and got out to walk back again in the 
dark, wet night, his voice was broken; and my 
hands, where he had kissed them, were wetted with 
his tears. True friend ! true, noble, and sincere ! 
How lightly had I estimated that heart ; how little 
had I appreciated the deep feeling and chivalric ten- 
derness that lay beneath that rough exterior ! The 
voice might be harsh, but it was capable of framing 
tones of gentlest consolation ; the eye might be stern, 
but it could weep for pity. Whe n I needed him not, 
he had been proud and cold to me ; in the day of 
danger, he had rescued me ; in the time of trouble, 
he had aided and comforted me. 

fearful journey ! I seem now to remember 
little of it, save a long succession of weary stages ; 
the changes of day and night ; the arrival and depar- 
ture of many passengers ; the toilsome, unresisting 
motion ; the heavy weight of unconquerable distress. 
At last came the passing of frontiers, the transition 
from German to Dutch, from Dutch to French. 
Then a difference, scarcely observed by me, in the 
aspect of the country — towns, Tillages, rivers, hills, 
and forests ; then a city with long narrow streets, 
and high white houses ; soldiers, custom-house offi- 
cers, the examination of passports and luggage. I 
was in Paris. 

The hotel was vast, and my rooms overlooked a 

handsome street, whence I gased out for hours in a 

>,ato of dreamy melancholy upon the throngs of 

.' hides, soldiers, and gaily-dressed foet-passengerE. 



without seeing a single face, or hearing a single 
sound, that could claim any fellowship of old associa- 
tion with me. I was alone in my grief in the great 
city. The language was unfamiliar, though not un- 
known to me ; and my heart yearned again for the 
studious seclusion of my old home in Germany, and 
the sweet sounds of my adopted tongue. 

The manager of the Opera House, M. Lecroix, 
waited upon me the day after my arrival. He was a 
Frenchman, but had been educated at Munich with 
his friend the chapel-master of Schwartzenfelden : 
he spoke German fluently. It was so pleasant tome 
to hear him utter it ! He was grave, polite, and even 
friendly. He did not remain long, for he could see 
that I was suffering ; and attributing it to the fatigue 
of my long journey, withdrew very shortly, after 
having arranged with me to visit the theatre on the 
morrow for the first rehearsal. 

It went off favorably. The novelty and excite- 
ment of the scene revived me for a time. I returned 
to my hotel, and applied myself earnestly to the study 
of my part. Thus a fortnight passed away. We 
had daily rehearsals ; my time and my mind were 
occupied, my former ambition was aroused, the heavy 
weight still lay upon my heart, but its sting was not 
so sharp. I could think of Theodore now with pity, 
and with less despair. I grew daily paler and 
thinner; but by degrees I found that I entered more 
immediately into the events and scenes around me. 
The night of performance was at length announced, 
and my name appeared in the bills and daily journals 
as the new prima dorma. The opera was Qustavu*. 

When the day came I was strangely excited ; not 
with grief, not with terror, but with a kind of wild 
delight that was half misery. I felt within myself a 
strong foreboding of success ; I longed to win fame 
and riches, not for myself, ah, no ! but that Theodore 
might hear of my triumph, might lament the heart he 
had lost, might blush for his own baseness ! As the 
hour of performance neared, my emotions became 
almost uncontrollable. I seemed to tread upon air ; 
my cheeks were flushed, my heart beat high, my 
pulse throbbed rapidly, my breast seemed to dilate, 
and my voice to strengthen within me. 

" Ah, mademoiselle, you must succeed," said the 
manager with a glance of delighted surprise as I 
entered the green-room to await my call to the stage : 
" you have the air of Jeanne d'Arc going forth to 
conquer." I smiled at the compliment : I conversed 
with those around me ; I felt myself transformed 
into another creature, and utterly unlike the silent 
singer who had passed through the rehearsals in cold 
reserve and absent melancholy. I saw the othera 
look from one to another with amazement, and then 
back again to me. I caught a glimpse of my face in 
a mirror as I passed, and I scarcely recognised the 
glowing cheeks, the flashing eyes, the haughty car- 
riage and triumphant lip for my own countenance. 

The first act passed away with moderate applause. 
Rnbini, as Gustavus, was received cordially ; but the 
audience was quiet, and the whole of this act is 
somewhat uninteresting. There was a pause ; the 
second act commenced ; and it is now my torn to 
appear as Amelia, the wife of the courtier Ankastrom, 
who seeks the abode of the prophetess to purchase 
from her a philter which may quench her unhappy 
attachment for Gustavus. 

" Mademoiselle is called," said M. Lecroix. 
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I went. I had no sooner appeared in the for gloom 
of the apartment, than a hurst of applause seemed to 
.shake the very air around me. I advanced) and 
bowed ; it was repeated again and again, in three 
distinct rounds. I trembled, but I did not fear. The 
footlights blinded me; they seemed te interpose a 
curtain of light between 
the audienco and my- 
self — I could not see an 
inch beyond the stage 
The stage ! — it was tho 
first time I had ever ap- 
peared there, yet I 
scarcely seemed to feel 
it strange. I breathed 
freely, I felt glad and 
strong; but I assumed 
tho trembling tone and 
shrinking attitude of tho 
high-born lady in the 
fortune-teller's murky 
den. I implored her aid ; 
my changing counte- 
nance depicted* alter- 
n a t i n g terror, love, 
courage, despair. The 
prophetess declares that 
I must seek that dread- 
ful spot beyond the city- 
walls where stands the 
scaffold, and there gather 
a certain mystic herb. 
I dread, I waver, I con- 
sent. The crowd rushes 
in, and I fly from the 
scene. 

There was another 
burst of applause, but 
the chorus instantly be- 
gan, and my share in 
that act was concluded. 

Another brief pause, 
and the curtain rose 
again. It was a strangely 
solemn scene, and 
marvellously painted : a 
black desert heath near 
Stockholm, treeless and 
houseless. Two mossy 
columns united at the 
top by an iron bar, rise 
darkly in the midst of 
the stage; these answer 
the purpose of a gibbet, 
and the ghastly chains 
yet hang from them in 
which the criminals are 

suspended. I come slowly forward to seek, in that 
terrible solitude, the plant whose virtue is oblivion. 
The house was silent from a feeling of awe ; and in 
the opening recitative, the first notes of my voice, 
imploring courage from Heaven, seemed to wander 
tremblingly round the space, and then to die away in 
grief and terror. I advance, recede, advance again, 
and stoop to pluck the fatal leaves from the foot 
of the column. The distant clocks tell the hour of 
midnight I cannot pluck the herb— I love ! Yet, 
great Heaven, guide and strengthen me! I will 
gather it. I turn again, and see the king ! 



Then that deeply-wrought scene of doubt and 
passion — the struggle of honor, friendship, fidelity, 
and wildest love, on which the curtain falls ! 

Another long roar of approbation from the house ; 
I am led forward ; bouquets fall around me ; the 
dazzling effect of.the lights has worn away. I see 




tozication. I advanced from ono side, Gustavus 
from the other. 

But the king was closely followed by a figure in 
a black domino. My eyes were suddenly rivetted 

on this man. I had seen him before, and yet 

Ho held his plumed hat in his haa/1, and his light 
curling masses of hair 
contrasted strongly with 
the sable vizor. Some 
strange feeling came 
over me; my heart 
stood still, my breath 
failed me, I felt suffo- 
cated. 

It was now mj part 
to Address Gustavus. 
The prompter gave the 
word, the whole stage 
waited for me. I tried 
to shake off the feeling 
that bound my utter- 
ance — I compelled my- 
self to advance. The 
stranger stepped sud- 
denly to my side, and 
removing his mask,— 
"Alice!' 1 he said, in a 
suppressed, stern tone, 
" I love you — I cannot 
live without you. Were 
it to the end of the 
world, I must follow 
you !" 

Oh, God ! that voice 
— that voice again ! I 
saw his pallid face, and 
wild bright eyes ! The 
crowded stage, the glar- 
ing lights, the throng 
of faces in the theatre 
— all swam round be- 
fore me. I uttered one 
piercing cry, and fell 
senseless to the ground. 



VIII. 



[a severe blow.] 
Engraved expressly fbr the Now York Journal. 

a vast crowd of upturned faces, and many are in 
tears. 

" Ah, mademoiselle," says M. Lecroiz, kissing my 
hand in a frenzy of delight, " I never knew so splen- 
did a success." 

Then came a magnificent scene, representing 
the ball-room with its flowers, its myriads of 
variegated lamps, its vistas of gilded columns, 
and its crowds of dancers with their joyous 
voices, their rich costumes, and black velvet 
masks. Tho giddy galop whirled them on to its 
mad merriment; all was confusion splendor, in- 



TpOR many days after 
■*■ this event, my life 
remains a blank. The 
destruction of all my 
hopes, the rapid jour- 
ney, the false excite- 
ment, and the shock I 
had received upon the 
stage, had been too 
much for my physical 
and mental strength. I was seized with a raging 
fever and delirium. 

After an interval that seemed to me as many 
months as it was days, I woke one morning, as if 
from sleep, and found myself in bed. At first I had 
no recollection of what had passed ; I fancied my- 
self once more in Germany. I tried to rise, but I 
found myself without the power to move ! I was 
alarmed; I looked round; the room was strange 
and yet I had seen it before. There was a table 
near the bed, with some medicine phials and wine- 
glasses ; a fire burnt in the grate, and tho blinds 
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were drawn carefully down, subduing the apartment 
to a pleasant darkness. I saw I had been ill. I 
dosed my eyes, and suddenly it came again before 
me— the theatre, the Opera, all were remembered. 
Silent tears stole gently down my cheeks as I lay 
thinking. 

By and by the door 
opened gently, and a 
woman entered. I open- 
ed my eyes; her lace 
was young and kind, and 
I tried to force a smile. 

" I am better, 1 ' I said 
in French. "Are you 
my nurse !" 

"Ah, thank heaven!" 
she cried, " madame is 
recovering! Maisilne 
fast pas parlor!" she 
continued, earnestly, as 
she saw me about to 
speak. "It is forbid- 
den by monsieur, the 
doctor." 

"At least, tell me 
now long I have been 
iD,"isaid. 

"Madame has been 
three weeks in danger, 
if madame will rest 
tranquil till monsieur, 
the doctor, has seen 
her, I will tell her all I 
know on his departure." 

With this assurance 
I was forced to be con- 
tent Pierrette, for that 
was the name of my 
attendant, bathed my 
hands and free with 
tender care, and then 
sat knitting quietly be- 
side me for some hours. 
At last I fell asleep 
again, lulled by the mo- 
notonous movement of 
her busy fingers. I 
woke with the entrance 
of some person into the 
chamber. It was the 
physician. He spoke 
gently and softly ; said 
thai I was now free from 
all danger ; and, promis- 
ing to call again upon 
the morrow, left me. 

It was now evening. Pierrette lighted a small 
lamp, drew the curtain to shade the light from my 
eyes, recommenced her knitting, and began : — 
" And now, if madame will promise not to speak n 
to excite herself, I will tell her all about her ill- 



hither in a carriage, and placed in bed. Madame 
was delirious— her ravings were terrible. This 
lasted three weeks, and madame's life was nearly 
despaired of. To-day, madame is saved, and her 
friend is happy !" 
" Friend !— what friend!" I asked, eagerly. 




I promised earnestly, and she continued * — 

"Eh bien! Madame was taken ill upon the 

stage, alter making a success altogether enormous. 

Madame fell, nobody knows why, and shrieked, 

nobody knows at what. She was ill, under the 

of fever * voift tout She was brought 



[consolation.] 
Engraved expressly tor the New York Journal. 

"Silence, madame— not a word! Madame's 
friend, the gentleman who has called three or four 
times e^jtfy day to inquire of her health. Ah, the 
poor njonsieur ! he tried, while madame was in dan- 
ger to; seem firm and strong ; but to-day, when he 
heardthe happy news, he wept as if his heart would 
break nith joy!" 

I was dumb with surprise and happiness. Could 
it then be that he truly loved mo after all? Pier- 
rette glanced round, and saw the expression of silent 
thankfulness upon my face. 

" Ah, madame," she said archly, "my little his- 



tory will do more good than the medicines of mon- 
sietr the doctor ! But it is not all : madame will 
not blame me very much if I acknowledge that I 
have once suffered the gentleman to see madamo 
during her illness 1 This poor monsieur, he prayed 
me so wildly for one glance at the face which wo 
all believed he might 
never see again ! And 
so I brought him to the 
threshold of madame's 
chamber, and entreated 
him to go no further; 
but he was not then to 
be controlled : he rush- 
ed forward, and knelt 
beside the bed, and kiss 
ed her burning hands, 
and sobbed — ah, e'etait 
afrreuse ! But madame 
must not weep : I will 
say no more if madame 
excites herself 1 " - 

Could I help weep- 
ing 1 Ah, blessed tears, 
how sweet and joyful 
were they t Theodore, 
my own Theodore' I 
had wronged him • he 
might be extravagant, 
thoughtless, but false 
— - Thank Heaven* 
that grief was spared 
to me, and I felt that 
all the rest was for- 
given That night I 
slept long and dream- 
lessly It was the sleep 
of health , and the next 
morning I felt calm and 
much stronger. Days 
passed pleasantly away 
— Pierrette was atten- 
tive and affectionate: 
she told me of the visits 
of "that poor mon- 
sieur," and constantly 
brought me flowers and 
books, which he had 
left for me at the por- 
ter'a lodge. It was 
winter-time ; yet violets 
and exquisite camellias 
were laid every morn- 
ing and evening upon 
* my dressing-tablo. 

I recovered very slow- 
ly, a*4 three weeks elapsed before I could leave my 
bedroom. One day, Pierrette came smiling into 
the chamber " There has been another gentleman 
this morning inquiring at the gate for the news of 
madame ! He trusts that madame will receive him 
le plus tot qu£r possible ! 

" What kind of appearance had the gentleman 1" 
I asked 

" Eh bien ! I did not seo him ; but Auguitc told 
me that he was a fair, pale gentleman." M Lecroix 
was pale and fair ; it was doubtless himself. 

"I shall be well enough tomorrow, I think, 
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Pierrette," was my reply. " Leave word with the 
concierge, that I shall be happy to to receive the 
gentleman at two o'clock in the day." 

So it was the manager, wishing, of course, to 
have me resume my engagement. I was sorry to be 
the cause of such confusion and loss as my illness 
must have occasioned, and I felt desirous of resuming 
my duties as soon as I dare venture. I could not re- 
sist the impulse that came upon me to try my voice 
once more, and for the first time in six long weeks I 
left the sick-chamber and entered the salon. I sat 
down to the instrument, and played tho opening 
symphony of a little German song that he had often 
loved to listen to. I tried to sing. Gould it be a 
weakness! could it be emotion! not a note came! 
Again I tried ; again, again ! Alas ! it must be so ! 
my voice, my glorious, my beautiful voice was utterly 
gone ! My bead dropped upon my hands ; I leaned 
forward upon the instrument, and sobbed aloud. 

It was a great sorrow ; but I had Theodore still ; 
and that night I prayed for strength and comfort, and 
felt that what I had lost was more than compensated 
to me in his love. 

" I have been deprived of it but a little sooner," I 
argued with myself. " Age must havo brought this 
calamity, though more slowly. It is but a few years 
less — a feverish dream of fame which I have awak- 
ened ere it reached the end — God is just and wise — 
His will be done!" 

In the morning I felt calm, nay, almost cheerful. 

" Augusts tells me, madame," said Pierrette, " that 
the fair gentleman has called again, and when he re- 
ceived your message, said that ho should kiss your 
hands punctually at the time appointed." 

" And the other gentleman !" I asked, for there had 
been no bouquet for the last two mornings. 

" The other monsieur has not called, madame, for 
two days. When he last called, Augusto told him 
that madame was greatly better, and would soon re- 
ceive ; but monsieur only sighed, and turned away 
hastily He has not called since." 

"And he has never left either card or message !" 

"Never, madame." 

This delicacy touched me more nearly than all his 
devotion. Poor Theodore ! he feared, then, to ap- 
proach me ; he dared not to intrude his love, or even 
hi* repentance, upon me ! 

Two o'clock approached. I almost dreaded the 
visit of M. Lecroix, for I shrunk from telling him 
that my career was closed; that I had no voice 
to sing for him ! 

Pierrette came hastily in "He- is approaching, 
madame — the fair monsieur who etftad yesterday ! I 
soe him in the courtyard." 

There were steps on the staircase — a low tap at 
the door — Pierette opened it, and admitted — Theo- 
dore ! 

I fell back upon the sofa from which I nad partly 
risen. He flew to me— ho covered my hands with 
Judges — he knelt to me — ho clasped me in his arms, 
and breathed his passionate vows and protestations 
on my lips 

For some time I was passive motionless, dumb 
Surprise and disappointment seemed to overwhelm 
me. Not disappointment at the sight of that still 
beloved face , but bitter disappointment that his had 
not been the anxiety, the haunting visits, the eager 
inquiries, tho tears shed at my bedside when I was 



near to die ! Who, then, had been that one whose 
life so appeared to hang upon mine! "Alas!" I 
said bitterly, "then it was not thou !" 

He asked my meaning, and I told him «1L He 
had for some moments no reply to give. With down- 
cast eye and teeth that gnawed his lip, he heard me 
through in silence, and then strove to stammer some 
faint excuses. He also had been ill — his fortunes 
were embarrassed, and he had boon occupied in law 
matters— he had repeatedly inquired for me ; but, 
doubtless, tho porter had omitted to name his visits. 
I looked steadily at him, and in that look the truth 
became plain to my eyes, and the love passed away 
from my heart. I doubted him, and distrust cannot 
dwell with love; for love is all-believing! I felt 
myself become steeled to him, and I resolved to put 
his protestations to the proof. 

"And do you still love mo* Theodore!" I said. 

"Heaven is my Witness," he exclaimed, "that 
you are dearer to roc at this moment than you ever 
were before." 

"And you love ma for myself and my heart 
only!" 

" For thyself, for thy gentleness, for thy woman's 
heart!" 

" And if I were poor—- poor of my only advan- 
tages — if I had even no voice to recommend mo- 
no voice to delight your ear and to earn riches for 
my husband !" 

Then wouldat thou be dearer still, my own tore ! 
dearer in thy privation, dearer if dependent solely 
on my arm." 

" It is well, Theodore," I said very calmly, as I 
fixed the same unwavering glance upon him, " for 
such indeed is my condition. The fever has dealt 
hardly with me. I have lost my voice !" 

He was Once more kneeling at my feet ; but when 
I said these words, he rose, and turned deadly pale 
He could not believe me ; he looked at me, yet I 
seemed grave and in earnest. He tried to force a 
smile. " You are jesting with me, my love." 

" Indeed, no," I replied ; " my voice is irrevocably 
gone. I shall never sing again." 

He dropped into a chair ; the very power of dis- 
simulation seemed to leave him; his cheeks and 
lips became livid. I could almost have pitied his 
dismay, but for the scorn with which his baseness 
inspired me. 

" I fear," said I haughtily, "that your excellency 
is disappointed " 

Ho started, rose, and pressing his hand to his 
forehead, pleaded a sudden illness, and begged per- 
mission to retire for a few moments till he should 
feel recovered. He advanced as if to embrace me. 
I drew back with undisguised contempt; but he 
seized my hand, touched it with his ftps — and they 
were icy cold — bowed profoundly, and hastened 
from the room. 

Traitor that he was ! I felt tod teach indignation 
to be moved either to grief or to compassion. My 
pride was wounded, but my heart untouched. I sat 
down and wrote immediately to M. Lecroix. My 
letter was brief and decisive. I told him all — how 
my voice was gone, and my theatrical career conse- 
quently ended I expressed my regret for his dis- 
appointment, and announced my intention of speed- 
ily quitting Paris. 

I rang for Pierrette, despatched my letter to the 



manager, and then turning to her, " Pierrette," I 
said, " I wish to go into the country for a few months. 
Will you accompany me!' 

"To the country, madamo ! At this time of tho 
year ! Ah, the country in February is so triste !" 

" Not to me. I have been used to see it, and 
love it in all changes of season. Will you go with 
me or not, Pierrette !" 

" O with you, ma chero madame— with you any- 
where !" 

So we consulted about the best place to choose. 
She named many in the neighborhood of Paris— 
Ville d'Avray, Asnieres, Argtfhteuil,, St. Germain, 
but it ended in my leaving the choice to herself, and 
she was to go out the next day and seek *ome retreat 
for me. 

Evening came. I sat beside the fire, and formed 
a plan for my future life. I resolved to spend some 
months in the country till my health was thoroughly 
restored, and then to seek the situation of governess 
in some French or English family. 

"A letter for madame," said Pierrette, entering 
and disturbing my reverie. 

I opened it, and red it by the firelight Theodore's 
writing ! — what had be to say to me ! I was to be 
duped no longer by false But no — this ran in 

a different strain. He regretted my Iom and his 
own poverty ; he had no wish to drag me down to 
want ; he felt that the most generous part would bo 
to resign me. I was free— he was for ever unhappy , 
he wished me all forgetfulncss of my devoted ser- 
vant, Theodore von Bachhofien. 

Generous ! generous indeed ! And so this was 
the end — the end of that golden dream of truth and 
love ! One tear fell on the paper : it was the last 
lingering weakness of my heart. I crushed the 
letter in my hand, and cast it into the flames. It 
blazed and writhed, turned to a Mack charred sub- 
stance lighter than the very air, and fell away in 
dust. I looked up, and saw Pierrette still standing 
there, and gazing fixedly upon me. There was a 
curious meaning in her face. " You art waiting to 
say something to me!" I asked. 

" No— yes ; that is— I have heard of a residence 
for madame." 

u Indeed !" I said, " and where is it, Pierrette!" 

" At Bellevue, madame, near Severe. I have a 
cousin there who owns a house in a charming situa- 
tion—and — and it is at madame's service for as many 
months as she may please to reside there." 

"This is indeed delightful, Pierrette," I said 
smiling ; " and when shall we go there ?" 

" To-morrow, if madamo pleases, or the next day." 

So I fixed the next day, as I thought I should then 
be stronger for the journey. During all the time 
that intervened, Pierrette was in a state of uncon- 
trollable excitement. Sho laughed, danced, chattered, 
and seemed beside herself with joy. She seemed 
frequently on the point of saying something, and as 
often checked herself. When I questioned her, she 
parried my inquiries by saying that she had prepared a 
little surprise for me at Bellevue — but sho would not 
tell— no, not for the world ! The morning came at 
length. I had thought much of " this poor monsieur " 
of whom Pierrette had told me ; but since the eve- 
ning I had received the letter from the baron, she 
had remained uncomfortably silent whenever I had 
spoken of him. Befoaa we left the hotel, I -gave her 
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a card with my address at Bellevue written upon it, 
and desired her to leave it with the concierge in case 
he should ever call again ; for I had a haunting de- 
sire to see and know this man. "And so he never 
came again, Pierrette!" I said as I gave it to her. 

" no, madame, no/' 

" Can you not describe his appearance, his com- 
plexion, his height 1" 

" Me, madame ! Ah ciel ! not I do not ob- 
serve gentlemen." 

So it was of no avail ; and as we left the card and 
rolled away in the nacre, I sighed to think that I 
might never know him. 

I was still weak, and the noise of the carriage, 
the sight of the crowded streets, the glittering 
shops, the thronging vehicles, distressed and flut- 
tered me. I leaned back in the corner, and closed 
my eyes. When I again opened them, we were 
out of the gay city, and passing along a country 
road bordered by barren fields and leafless trees. 
The air was fresh and clear, and there was a look of 
awakening spring in everything around. I felt a 
great peace and resignation steal upon me, and, 
though I was very silent, I felt happier. We 
passed many pretty country-houses ; a thick wood 
green with wintry firs ; then down a lane arched 
overhead by trees — a perfect bower in the summer 
season. The coach stopped suddenly before a gar- 
den-gate, in the front of an exquisite little country- 
house, all overgrown with dark glossy ivy, and 
fenced in by trees. Here we alighted. Pierrette 
gave me her arm, and led me through the house — 
all was new, charming, and complete. 

" Is madame content V asked Pierrette smiling. 

Content ! It was but too good — and the rent I 

feared But Pierrette laughed, and shook her 

head. "Would not madame now wish to walk 
through the garden V 

So we went out from the windows of the salon, and 
down a flight of stone steps upon the grassy lawn. 
E-en at this season the place looked beautiful. 
The tiny crocuses and snow drops were just blos- 
soming forth above the mould ; the laurel, the fir, 
the laurustina with its pink clustering blossoms, 
and the tWck ivy, lent a green like spring-time. 
There was a summer-house at the end, with a tiny 
fountain in front. 

" Madame must rest in the summer-house for a 
few moments," said Pierrette, as she made me take 
a seat. 

What was there in so simple a thing as a bouquet 
of camellias to make me start, and blush and trem- 
ble as I did, to see it lying there upon the little rus- 
tic table 1 I rose, half terrified, as if to go— there 
was a footstep on the gravel-walk — Pierrette clapped 
her hands, and ran away. 

" Pierrette ! Pierrette I" I cried, and was about 
to follow, when a dark form interposed, a gentle 
hand took mine, and led me back Into the arbour. 
I did not look upon his face but my heart told me 
who it was, even before he spoke to me. Blind 
as I had been before, I knew all now! "Alice! 
Alice !" said Herr Stolberg as he placed me in tho 
seat and stood before me — " I love you !" 

I made no reply ^Ale went on. 

" Alice ! I have loved you for the last ten years 
—even since yon were a little child. When you 
were a child, I was a wA\ I have now reached 



middle life, and yon are in the bloom of -outh. Can 
you love me 1" 

I was silent, but the tears slowly filled my eyes 
and dropped upon my cheeks. 

" I never left you, Alice," he said in the same 
low tone, " since that night when you departed in 
sorrow from your German home. On the roof of 
tho same coach I travelled with and protected you. 
In Paris, I have watched over you ; and when death 
threatened to remove you from my care, I was 
ready also to die !" 

I looked up into his dark eyes, and standing there 
in his noble truth and generous love, to me he 
seemed beautiful — it was the beautiful of the soul. 

"I have prepared this summer-home for you. 
Be my wife, Alice, and lot us share it together ! 
When tho autumn comes, we will return to Ger- 
many, and to our art." 

And I smiled sadly through my tears. " But I 
have no voice," I said softly. 

" I know it ; still you havo voice enough to say : 
"'I love you'" — and that is all the melody my 
heart asks from thine." 

And so, reader, I said it. 

The words were spoken fifteen years ago, and I 
have not repented of them yet. 



VENUS OF THE NEEDLE. 



f\ MARY ANNE, yen pretty girl. 



\J 



Intent on silken labor, 



Of sempstresses the pink and pearl, 
Excuse s peeping neighbour ! 

Tbose eyes, for ever drooping, give 

The long brown lashes rarely ; 
But violets in the shadows live— 

For onte unveil them fairly. 

Hast thou not lent that flounce enough 

Of looks so long and earnest 1 
Lo, here's more u penetrable staff'' 

To which thou never tamest. 

Ye graceful fingers, deftly sped ! 

How slender, and how nimble ! 
O might I wind their skeins of thread. 

Or but pick up their thimble ! 

How blest the youth whom love shall bring, 

And happy stars embolden, 
To change the dome into a ring, 

The silver into golden 1 



Who'll steal some morning to her side 
To take her Anger's measure, 

While Maryaane pretends to chide, 
And blushes deep with pleasure. 

Who'll watch her sew her wedding-gown, 
Well conscious that it ia hers ; 

Who'll glean a tress, without a (town, 
With those so ruddy scissors. 

Who'll taste those ripenings of the South, 
The rragssAt and delicious ;— 

Don't pat the pins into your mouth, 
O Maryanne, my precious. 

I almost wish it were ray trust 
To teach how shocking that is ; 

I wish I had not, as I must, 
To quit this tempting lattice. 

Sure aim takes Cupid, fluttering toe, . 

Across s street so narrow ; 
A thread of silk to string his bow, 

A needle for his arrow I 



THE GOLDSMITH OF NUKEMBURG. 



f~XN a beautiful day in October, 1498, a large 
v -^ number of persons under the influence of idle- 
ness, curiosity, or some better motive, had assem- 
bled opposite the Hotel de Ville of Nuremburg, 
attracted apparently by a placard affixed to one of 
its pillars, which bore the following announce- 
ment : — 

"Joseph Durer, Goldsmith of this city, acquaints 
his fellow citizens that he will this afternoon at his 
shop on the Place de l'Horloge, sell by auction all 
the works of Art in gold and silver that he possesses, 
and which are too numerous to be detailed — the salo 
will commence at four o'clock precisely.*' 

"What !" exclaimed one of the bystanders, who 
had just arrived, and who from the style and mag- 
nificence of his attire, was apparently a person of 
some distinction ; "what! the rich goldsmith Durer 
selling off all his celebrated works of Art ! what can 
have reduced him to such an extremity ?" 

"You are evidently a stranger, sir," replied a 
citizen to whom the question had been addressed, 
" or you would have known that Joseph Durer has 
made the greatest sacrifices to sustain his son-in- 
law, who was a short time since considered one of 
the principal merchants of Lubeck, but who has 
lately fled, leaving behind him debts to a consider- 
able amount. It is to meet this disaster to save the 
honor of his grandchildren, and to preserve their 
names pure and unblemished, that this worthy man 
is now about to part with those beautiful works that 
were the prido and delight of his old age, of those 
masterpieces the possession of which has, so to say, 
identified itself with his very existence—such noble 
and disinterested conduct has called forth a general 
feeling of respect and sympathy from his fellow citi- 
zens, and has done much to remove a prejudice 
which existed against him, in consequence of an 
event which occurred some years since.*' 

" May I, without being deemed indiscreet, ask to 
what you allude 1" said the stranger. 

" Ton must know, Seigneur, that Joseph Durer 
had three sons and a daughter; the daughter he 
gave in marriage, with a large fortune, to the Lubeck 
merchant of whom I just spoke ; bis two elder sons 
he, by the sacrifice, of enormous sums of money, 
succeeded in procuring appointments for at the 
Courts of Bavaria and Weimar, where their progress 
was so rapid that they soon learnt to despise their 
plebeian father, an^ontrived to exchange his hum- 
ble name for title^Bnobility." 

" And the youngest son — what became of him t" 

" Albert, poor fellow !" replied the citizen ; "Al- 
bert wished to become a painter, his father, how- 
ever, refused to gratify this desire, wishing that the 
lad shous\jb!low his own calling of Goldsmith, and 
threatened that if he did not he should be tunned 
into the streets — in fact, behaved so unkindly to the 
poor boy, that one day he fled from home and has 
never again been hesjrd of— many years have since 
passed, but so general a favorite was poor Albert, 
that even now his loss is remembered, and reproaches 
are still uttered against bis father for the ill-treat- 
ment that caused the departure and perhaps the 
death of his youngest boy. Poor Albert V 

At this moment the clock struck four, the Gold- 
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smith's wan rooms wers thrown open, and the 
crowd rushed in to examine and to admire the 
costly articles that were submitted to their curious 
inspection. 

The sale began — massive dishes, ewers, and fla- 
gons of silver and gold were first offered— then 
came the more precious wares, the master-pieces 
of the craft-— chalices exquisitely carved, Gothic 
temples enriched with tracery of marvellous deli- 
cacy and fineness, jewelled shrines with scriptural 

ibjects in relievo of wondrous twenty, figures from 
the antique of admirable perfection. 

So long as the more common-place though costly 
things only were offered for sale, the Goldsmith sat 
quietly and calmly at the back of his shop, but 
when he heard the master-pieces of his skill named, 
and their worth and excellence extolled in the hack- 
neyed terms of praise usual on such occasions, he 
could no longer maintain his attitude of resignation, 
but hastily rising, as if under the influence of some 
invisible power, he hovered round the various ar- 
ticles that were offered, with all the anxiety of a 
parent round the cradle of her offspring. 

The crier now announced for sale six statuettes 
in gold and silver, from the antique. 

" A thousand ducats, 1 * said a voice. 

" A thousand and fifty," said another. 

" Eleven hundred," exclaimed the first, there was 
no higher bidding and the statuettes were sold. 

The old Goldsmith breathed heavily, his features 
were white as his venerable locks, and a convulsive 
movement agitated every limb. He nevertheless 
persisted in remaining near the official whose duty 
it was to register the purchases made. When all 
was sold the poor old man looked around him with 
a feeling of terror— tho fatal moment approached 
when the purchasers were to bear away all those 
- rich productions of his art which had so long sur- 
rounded him, those household gods which were to 
him part and parcel of his own life. 

" Let the purchasers of the last twenty-three lots 
come forward," called out the official register. 

" They were all bought by one person," exclaimed 
c voice in reply. 

"Let him come forward then and state his 
name." 

At these words, a young lavalier of some six or 
seven and twenty years of age, and whose hand- 
some features bore tho stamp of intellectuality and 
mildness, stepped forward. He was richly dressed, 
and beneath an embroideraV^xantle, which was 
artistically and gracefully thajwn over him, might 
be seen a, massive chain of gold, that hung round 
his neck, and from which was suspended a minia- 
ture portrait, set in diamonds, of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. His hat was looped up inrftont, and his 
flowing curls, redolent with perfume, fell upon a 
colar of rich lace. 

11 Here is the amount of my purchases," said in a 
tremulous voice the young stranger, " be pleased to 
verify its correctness." 

Tho sum was found exact, and the officer then 
requested the name of the buyer in order that it 
might bo inscribed in the register. 

Meanwhile the old Goldsmith, mute and down- 
cast, awoted with the anxiety of despair the re- 
moval of the) treasures no longer his. 



"Write," said the young stranger in faltering 
accents, " write Albert Durer." 

At this name the old man sprang up with all the 
energy of boyhood, and in an instant was locked in 
the embrace of his son. 

"Albert!" he exclaimed; "my poor Albert! is 
it indeed you that I see— you that I hold to my 
heart ! My poor boy ! and you have not then 
forgotten your old father — and you have forgiven 
himl" 

"Forgiven yon, my dear father," replied the 
youth, kneeling, "it is I who have to solicit for- 
giveness for my disobedience to your wishes and 
commands." 

" All is forgotten, all is pardoned, my dear Albert 
— at such a moment, can I think of aught else 
than your return, and of the happiness restored to 
met" 

" And that happiness will be increased, sir," said 
a stranger, who now approached, and whose dress 
bespoke him to be a man of high rank, " when you 
learn that your son and my dear friend Albert is 
now one of the most renowned artists of Germany 
—that he is not only a painter of the highest order, 
but one of the most skilful engravers, an architect 
and engineer of the greatest eminence — that he is 
at this moment chief painter to the Emperor Maxi- 
milian — that the Republic of Venice is anxious to 
engage his services, and that the King of France, 
Louis XII., has entreated him to proceed to Paris, 
to undertake the embellishment of that capital — 
what say you to this, worthy sir ?" 

" Say," exclaimed the old Goldsmith, again em- 
bracing his son, " say ! that great talents are rarely 
unaccompanied by a noblo heart, and that my 
Albeit is a proof that the man of genius and the 
man of worth may, and ever should be, one and the 



PICTURES WITHOUT FRAMES. 
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OHOWDEB AND CHARITY. 

TT was just twelve o'clock, — noon. All the clocks 
-'-had successively clanged the hour, and now, in a 
lofty belfry, a single bell was singing and tumbling and 
throwing summersets, to tell tho people of tho town 
that the hour of their nooning had come. The ring- 
ing of this bell was one of the few relics of ancient 
and time-honored customs. 

Down in the neighborhood of the wharves, in a 
narrow and dingy by-street, through which no 
vehicles but carts and trucks and drays ever threaded 
their way, rough-looking and bronze-faced men 
were pushing steadily along, elbowing their way to 
dinner. 

They crowded up in squads and squadrons, — sun- 
burnt, hirsute, and brawny. Some ihing away their 
quids, and made 'ready for their approaching exercise 
in gastronomy. Some threw their short sailor- 
jackets over their shoulders, and tried to prig them- 
selves up a little where thoy fancied they most 
needed it. Others again kept up a brisk talk with 
one another about their day's work, their wages, 
their prospects, and the weather. 

The point to which all were tending, was a sailor's 



dining-room, that was just at the head of a flight of very 
dirty stairs, and went by the euphonious and highly 
expressive name of " The Bread Basket." Could a 
curious observer have taken his stand at the door of 
the long and low dining room, where he could see 
these burly fellows crowding up the narrow stairs, 
and then filing off in good order around the table, 
his better sentiments would have been incalculably 
regaled with the picture. 

Cod, haddock, white-fish, eels, and halibut were 
already smoking over the board, emitting appetizing 
fumes ao plentifully, that they and the steams soon 
pervaded the entire apartment. In exactly tho 
middle of the table, and equi-distant from either 
end of it, was set a huge, leviathan dish, in which 
great white chunks of fat eel, with plump floats 
of bread, and savory mincings of potatoes were 
swimming about, a flood of hot gravy swelling and 
swirling everywhere around them. Into this dish 
was thrust a long Brittania ladle, all ready at hand 
for a prompt bailing out of the vessel. 

As the men first entered, they quietly ranged 
themselves round on benches that were placed 
against the walls, and began a low conversation. 
What with this continuous buzzing, and the bustle 
of Mr. Hipharpy and his two assistants, mine host 
of " The Bread Basket" seemed to have quite all tho 
confusion he could have wished to onjoy. Yet it 
was all very pleasant. The breeze drew faintly into 
the room through the open windows, coming 
straight from the water; and it really smelt re- 
freshing, though the savors of the dinner-table rather 
obstructed its course at times. 

Mr. Hipharpy wore no jacket, and over his stomach 
was spread a little white apron, about as largo 
as those usually worn by Masons. He was 
very much taken up with getting the things on ths 
table, and scarcely took time to observe whether 
that day had brought him any new customers or not 
His crown was bald and smooth, and bis forehead 
full and round, and shone like glass. Yet tho exer- 
tions of the occasion might have been all that induced 
it. 

Many an eye, that had steadily looked terrific 
dangers in the face before, was fixed on the motions 
of the landlord then. Many a mouth watered, wait- 
ing for tho expectant signal. One talked wiih 
another of his choice in tho matter of fish, fowl, and 
flesh; and discovered preferences in the line cf 
vegetables, as well as in the various modes of cook- 
ing all ; yet all the time closely following Mr. Hip- 
harpy with their eyes. 

The word was at last given. 

Has the reader ever seen a herd of buffalo, rushing 
madly upon their own destruction ? So pushed 
forward, then, these hungry sons of Neptune to their 
dinner ! 

Thore was no such thing as arranging them in 
particular seats. Had all the waiters at our hotel 
caravanserais been mustered there in full force, their 
proffered services would have been blown aside like 
thistle-down in a wind-gust. Nobody seated them , 
they seated themselves. Nobody was there to help 
them ; they helped tasHttselvcs. And they did it 
just as hard as they could. Every man of them 
axed his eye en exactly what he wanted, and his 
hand followed close after. 

How the gravy flow from the tureen ! And how » 
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the great cod flapped their sides — in piecemeal, to 
be sure — on every plate! And now were arms 
crossed and recrossed in the direction of dishes that 
contained the halibut, the flounders, the lobsters, and 
the eels ! No one asked to be helped by another. 
It reaching were at all difficult in the seat, he rose 
to his feet and leaned down over the table. 

It would have amused any one to observe how 
suddenly the noise had stopped. Conversation now 
was at an end. Eating took the precedence. There 
was no noise but a clatter of the knives and forks, 
like the ringing of musket-barrels and bayonets in 
time of battle. No one seemed to mind his neighbor 
at all. Each took care only of himself. 

Mr. Hipharpy occasionally rushed back into the 
room from his place of secretion, to assure himself 
that nothing went wrong, and immediately plunged 
into his retirement again. During the dinner-hour 
his face was always redder and more anxious than at 
any other time. His two assistants kept sailing 
leisurely around the table, though their services 
were of little value, so trifling was their demand. 

The table, in its length and breadth, formed a con- 
glomerated picture. To enumerate the kinds and 
varieties of fish upon it, or their several modes of 
preparation, would require the talents of the chiel 
of the cusine himself. To tell how many preferred 
clams to chowder, and how many again chowder to 
2 outer, and how many halibut to flounders, and so 
on through the whole string of fish, would be a 
labor little less than hopeless. 

One man pushed back. 

14 Aint you goin' to have any pie, Jack 1" inquired 
trie friend at his elbow. 

" 1 didn't see it." 

•* Norpuddin\ neither 1" 

" Ha ! ha !" laughed he. " I'm better off than I 
thought for! Of course I eats pies; and puddin's 
as well. Hand 'em over this way, will yel" 

At this juncture, the courses of fish having been 
pretty generally gone through with, a man who sat 
near the end of the table rose in his place, and 
rapped two or three times briskly with the end of his 
knife-handle. Instantly all eyes were upon him. 

" I did^^it up to try to speechify at all, ship- 
mates," said he, " but Ive lately seen a bit o' misery 
that ought ter be attended to. When the harry- 
cane 's on us, you know, we take in sail. Tve seen 
the harrycane on a person lately, and the sail all 
took^n, too. There's a case o' distress in hand, and 
it needs rclievin' bad. I only want to ask you to- 
day, shipmates, to lend roe a helpin* hand." 

One asked the other, in a low tone, all around the 
tabic— " Who is it 1 Who is it !" 

" The case is a poor widder, that I've come across," 
continued he. " She's sewed her life away for a 
man, and aint able to sew any longer. The man 
himself '8 too onnat'ral to help her. He's got no 
soul; and so 11 be able to escape what he'd be 
proty like to git otherwise. But that's neither here 
nor there. The poor woman wants help, and wants 
it now, if ever. Are ye willin' to bear a hand with 
mc, shipmates V 

Every hand was thrust into his pocket immedi- 
ately. 

" I've been and seen the case myself," said he, 
" and I can certify it's a genooine. There's no clap- 
trap about it. The poor woman '■ on a bed that '11 
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most likely be her death-bed. She thinks so herself. 
All her stay is jest one little girl, about seven years 
old ; and she's only a grief to her mother, because 
she don't know what's to become of her arter she's 
dead. But Pm goin' to try and look arter that my- 
self. Only help me to relieve the want of this 
woman now, and it '11 all be right." 

A murmur of voices arose all around the table. 

" I don't ask but for a little," he added, " and I 
don't expect anybody here's got very much to give. 
But jest let the heart down here "—and he put his 
hand over his breast — "have lair play for once, 
and Heaven '11 make it all right in the end, I know, 
in poor Jack's account. Here's my hat, and here's 
two silver dollars ! Pass her round !" 

As the pieces clinked in the hat, he handed it to 
his neighbor, who dropped in his offering, and passed 
it along. It made the circuit of the table, 

It would have done a very cynic's heart good, to 
see the pleasure those sunburnt, hardy men seemed 
to take in heaping up a little store for the sick 
widow. The hst came back to its starting-point 
again. With tears swimming in his eyes, he 
thanked them all in his homely words, promising to 
>rt to them at no very distant time. 

And what this generous sailor was to the dying 
widow — well, that might all be told at another time. 



OUR CATERER'S YARN. 



BY A BLUE JACKET 

tt 117 ELL, I don't know," said little Herrick, 
* * the senior midshipman of our mess, " I 
have eaten every mortal thing that crawls, flies, or 
swims, from a turtle to a lizard, and from a hippopo- 
tamus to a perriwinkle." 

" P'raps you have," said our Caterer, interrupting 
him. 

" Ay ; and what's more," he continued, " I'm un- 
common curious in my palate, for, as young Skilton, 
the clerk, knows, I once cooked old Nipcheese's 
brace of gold fish over a crock of burning rum, and 
broiled his two canaries in the same way, just to 
gratify my spite and my appetite at the same time ; 
but I'm biow'd if ever I heard of a fellow stuffing 
himself out with stewed cockatoos and. monkey 
broth before." 

" P'raps you didn't," doggedly replied our Cate- 
rer ; "but I tell ye we liv'd upon 'em for more than 
a month for all that." 

" Where 1" 

"Where!" echoed the Caterer; "why, on the 
coast of Borneo, to be sure, when I was in the Dol- 
phin, surveying." 

" Oh, ah ! likely joke ! Come, come, you're not 
going to cram us like that, I can tell ye; so mind 
now, for I've been en that coast as well as you. So 
just tell us what's your private 'pinion about the 
shrimps there, eh 1 That will soon tell me whether 
you're spinning a yarn, or working to wind'ard of 
truth," rejoined young Herrick, triumphantly ; " for 
there's something uncommon odd about the Borneo 
shrimps, as you must know if you've been there." 

" My private 'pinion about the shrimps on that 
coast," replied -the' fcaterer, coolly sucking his 
Woodville, "is that they are the finest in the 



world ; and to enjoy 'em to perfection a man 
ought to have a throat a mile long, and every inch 
of it palate." 

" All right," said Herrick. " But how big arc they ? 
Come to* particulars, if you please." 

" How big ? Why every full-grown shrimp is a 
foot long if he's an inch." 

"Gammon ! — my eye !— oh, on !" shouted every 
reefer in the berth at the Caterer's remark. 

M Silence, gentlemen, if you please," said Herrick ; 
" the Caterer's right. Now, I'm convinced he has 
spoken the truth ; they are a foot long." 

"'A foot long ! a shrimp a foot long !" screamed 
the whole mess in one voice. 

" A foot long," repeated the senior middy. " I 
vouch for it. Talk about shrimps — there's nothing 
like 'em anywhere ; and they do measure a foot from 
the end of the tail to the tip of the nose." 

" P'raps they are lobsters 1" 

" No, real shrimps, without claws ; and I can tell 
ye, if you ever go to Borneo, and fall in with any 
of them, you'll think the little bits of husky things 
you get in England no better than boiled earwigs." 

" Capital !— hah ! hah ! hah 1" laughed the merry 
young dogs. 

" But come," said Herrick, " now I'm convinced 
you have been sticking to truth ; go on with your 
yarn." 

" What-— about the cockatoo and monkey soup?" 

" No, no ; we admit that. Ho; tell us about that 
odd dish you once had in Germany." 

" Oh, ah," replied the Caterer, throwing his head 
and his thoughts back at the same time, and taking 
a severe suck at his "Woodville," he went on. 
" You all remember, that just after we made that 
splendid run home from the Guinea coast, that I 
went to visit some of my cousins-german on the 
Rhine. Well, one day, I'd taken an uncommon 
long stroll, and lost my way ; and as I was located 
in quite a wilderness of a place, covered with sand 
and furze bushes, where a town was a rarity, and 
the little bits o' rugged villages are stow'd eway in 
ravines and gorges, like as if they were playing at 
hide and seek, you may suppose that getting a 
dinner under such circumstances wasn't done in a 
minute. At last I happened to spy the top of a 
village steeple sticking out of a ravins, and I was 
soon alongside of the congregation of mud-and- 
timber huts, that in Germany pass for houses. 
You may be sure that, as I sweltered down the 
village, all but withered by the oppressive power of 
the sun, I looked outifor a butcher's shop ; but not 
a carcase was to be seen, and it appeared to me, 
from the sleepy look of the place, that there was 
nothing to be had to eat but hot stones and dust. 
However, at last I saw a door of a hovel open, in 
which the commerce of the village was carried on, 
and t found that I could be supplied with all sorts 
of coffee, nails, sausages, tape, chocolate, and, of 
course, with tobacco ; sour wine, oils, and other 
rancid commodities adapted to German appetites* 
but nothing else. However, the people directed mo 
to the only ' hotel' in the place ; and in a few mi- 
nutes after I was seated in Z am Brannen Hirsch." 

" What's that !" said the Mentor, or, as he was 
called, the tor-mentor, of the mess. 

" Oh ! it's the^ame of a gasthaus, or small tav- 
ern, and means tfterqf rown Stag." 
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" And did you get anything to eat— eh !" 
" Wait a bit," said the Caterer, " and I'll introduce 
you to a dainty dish, I promise ye. 

II * Guten morgen, * said the burgomaster, who was 
landlord of the 'hotel.' 

" ' Guten morgen,' said I, brisking up at the sight 
of his plump, ruddy face, which was overflowing 
with the milk and honey of a thousand pleasing 
associations. * I'm as hungry as a wolf.' 

" * So,' exclaimed the burgomaster. 

" I di J not like his ' so,' " continued our Caterer . 
" it had a shuffling evasive sound, and prognosti- 
cated an empty larder. * Got any beef— eh 1' I de- 
manded. 

144 Any mutton?' 

14 No ; he had no mutton. 

" • Any veal r said I, testily, on finding my hopes 
of a dinner vanish. 

14 ' No,' replied the landlord, with provoking gra- 
vity, * my last bit of veal was eaten to-day. But I 
have a dish worth all the beef, veal, or mutton in 
the universe.' And the burgomaster went through 
a regular pantomime of delight, smacking his lips, 
and looking as happy as possible. 

" * What, in the name of Mrs. Glass, can it be 
made oft'* 

11 ' Der Tgel,' said mine host in a low, confiden- 
tial whisper, looking quite oily as he knowingly 
winked his cyo. 

u ' Dor Igel ?' I muttered, pondering. 

14 And the burgomaster solemnly muttered * Der 
Igel ' in reply. While I was considering whether 
his delicacy was fish, fl-ish, fowl, or red herring, he 
guessed that I was an Englishman, and he attempted 
to describe the animal ; but," said the Caterer, " I 
could make neither head nor tail of it." 

" Well, my lads," he continued, " ynu know I 
can digest a tenpenny nail upon a pinch ; but I 
confess to having a prejudice against cats, and I 
always have my misgivings on the Continent when 
a dish is introduced that is made from neither beef, 
mutton, nor veal. But in this case it was impossi- 
ble to help myself, for my inward lamentations had 
by this time settled into an awful and continuous 
rumbling, like the mutterings of distant thunder, so 
I ordered up Der Igel, and a schoppen of wine to 
wash him down. 

44 The burgomaster bolted, and soon returned, in a 
sort of civil hurry, with a smoking dish in his hands 
— a cross between a hash and an Irish stew — which 
he, as I thought, placed triumphantly on the board. 

•"Eat, mein herr, and own yourself a lucky 
man.' 

II I obeyed him instantly," said our Caterer, " and 
dipping my spoon into the tureen, conveyed a brown 
rich liquid, freighted with fragments of meat and 
bones, to my plate. It was a mouthful of glory." 

Our Caterer here recorded, for the benefit of the 
mess, his opinions of Gerjnan cookery in general, 
which he described asa" villainous compound" of 
vinegar and grease, which, when mixed with the 
sour wine of the country, causes a sort of bubble- 
and-squeak contest in the stomach; and conse- 
quently, it was with feelings of gratitude that he, 
after satisfying his appetite, proceeded to inspect 
the bones of the mysterious Missal that was in a 
situation to bring such anXoount of delicious 
nutriment into our kitchens. 



" What was my horror," continued our Caterer, 
44 when I began leisurely to turn over the bones, to 
find a lower jaw studded with canine fangs that 
looked marvellously like a cat's. Then there was an 
odd-shaped fore-leg, a most singular back-bone, and 
grotesque hind quarters. It would have puzzled 
Cuvier himself to tell to what animal they belonged. 
All this time the poor burgomaster was watching 
me, and I could see from his embarrassed manner 
that he felt that the honor of Zum Braunen Hirsch 
was at stake ; so I praised his Der Igel. and finding 
that if I attempted to reach my quarters, I should 
have a journey of about three hours to perform, over 
roads which in England are so very properly termed 
'cross,' I prudently, therefore, ordered another schop- 
pen of wine and a cigar until it was time to go to 
bed, and so start home in the morning. But I don't 
know how it was, I couldn't help fancying that the 
dinner I had eaten was not fit for my English 
stomach. 

11 * How large,' said I to the burgomaster, in order 
to clear up my doubts, * is this animal you call Der 
Igel!' 

11 'How larger replied mine host ; 'why, about 
as big as a fairish-sized cat.' 

41 ( The deuce !' said I. • Of course it has four 
legsl' 

41 4 To be sure,' replied the burgomaster. 

44 * Has it a long snout V 

" * Yah, a long snout.' 

"'Perhaps it's a fox,' muttered I to myself, 
coming to close quarters now. 4 One question 
more, and my -dinner's safe. Long cars V 

44 4 Ears t Let me see,' replied the host with in- 
conceivable stupidity, as it seemed to me. * Ears V 
He did not think Der Igel had any ears ; ho had 
never seen any. 

44 * Good heavens !' said I, 4 on what have I dined 1 
Has it got a long, a very long tail V 

44 * No, no, one— decidedly not. Dex Igel has 
neither ears nor tail.' 

14 ' How odd,' said I, completely baffled ; and I 
flung myself back in my chair, and felt myself as 
sick as a dog. 

44 How long I should have remained * chewing,' 
not the 4 cud of sweet and bitter fancy,' but the 
amber mouth-piece of my cigar-tube, I can't pretend 
to say," continued our Caterer ; but I was roused 
out of my reverie by a group of Prussian officers ; 
and as they came up stairs, their long cavalry 
swords dangling at their heels, made as much noise 
as if somebody had flung down a dozen sets of fire- 
irons. 

44 4 Now,' said I, * we shall settle the identity of 
this troublesome Der Igel,' for I knew that most Ger- 
man officers are well educated men : but, alas ! not 
one of them knew the English name of this vexing 
animal. I soon found that matters had progressed 
from bad to worse, for I had inoculated the officers 
with my desire to know on what I had dined, and 
their frenzied efforts to enlighten me brought on 
such a clamorous jargon in German gutturals, 
mixed up with jagged, spluttering consonants, that 
soon began to have a baneful influence upon that 
undigested portion of Der Igel I so recently had 
swallowed. One said he squeaked ; another de- 
clared he grunted ; a punchy little huzzar thought 
it might be a hare. 



<l4 Psha!— a hare! Does a hare bark 1 Der Igel 
barks, though very faintly.' 

41 4 Der Igel barks, does he ! Well, that shows 
how much you know about the matter. He whines 
if you like.' 

44 This last remark called forth a host of pshas ! ' 
chuts ! chiktzs ! and other interjections, every ono 
of which was sent hissing out of their mouths 
with f »rco enough to blow their front teeth out. 

44 4 Come, come,' said I interrupting them ; 4 never 
mind about his voice — what are his habits 1 Does 
he keep late hours V 

44 4 He prowls only at night,' said one. 

44 4 I've seen him in the day time,* sail another. 

44 Some described him as preferring the land, some 
the woods, and some the water. One rash young 
cornet, heedless of the consequences, suggested that 
4 Der Igel might possibly be amphibious.' Poor fel- 
low ! his meddling observation brought down upon 
him such a shower of htrsh, grating epithets, 
bristling with jagged German consonants, that 
would have split the drum of any ear except a Ger- 
man's into infinitesimal splinters. 

44 Matters had arrived at this pass, when an officer 
said that he had just remembered a characteristic of 
Der Igel that had escaped us all. 

44 4 What is it V 

" * Der Igel burrows.' 

44 * So does a fox, a rabbit, and a marmot ; but 
none of theso are like Der Igel.' 

41 * What does he eat V demanded some ono 

444 Hoots,' vociferated the young cornet. 

44 4 Game,' shouted another. 

44 4 Garbage,' chimed in the landlord. 

44 At this last observation a sickening sensation 
crept over me," said our Caterer. 4< I began to sus- 
pect that the oily-looking burgomaster, for the sake 
of the miserable florin my dinner came to, had al- 
lowed me to cram myself with a polecat, an otter, or 
a gigantic stoat or weazle. My head began to swim, 
my dinner rose and fell in my stomach, like the 
piston of a steam-engine : for what with my anxiety 
to discover what I had eaten, together with tho 
noise, the sour wine, and the smoke, JB** begin- 
ning to suffer ail the miseries of a mef indiges- 
tion. 

44 Luckily at this moment Captain Herr Fen Knob- 
lesdorf (he deserves to be immortalized for settling 
the matter) said I might easily guess on what I had 
dined, when he said that every hair on Der ftgel's 
back was stiff enough to make a toothpick. Puz- 
zling as this remark was, it nevertheless proved to ba 
a step in the right direction, for the muddle-headed 
burgomaster now recollected, for the first time while 
we were discussing the nature of Der Igel's coat, 
that he had preserved his skin ; and he abused him- 
self almost as much as I did for not thinking of it 
before. 

444 Bravo!' 4 Capital!' 4 Up with it!' 'Nowyoull 
see who's right !' and similar phrases, flew about in 
all directions, for by this time the officers, as well 
as myself, were gasping with excitement, when in 
the midst of the hubbub, the burgomaster entered 
the room, produced the skin, and lo ! it was — " 

44 What?" exclaimed the >4 mess," as one man. 

44 Guess," said our Caterer. 

44 We give it up." 

44 AHbdoe-hoo." 
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1 » - — 
ELIZABETH, QUEEN REGNANT OP 

ENGLAND. 



(Contmu*d/)rom,tk* Jiau number.) 

Tiddlsf when weak, bnt to arise mora strong 
Tlw very snares mine enemies have tet 
Shall be to me a stay ! 

/^IREAT preparations have been made in the 
^J Chapel Royal, on the eighth of September, to 
celebrate the festival of the Blessed* Virgin. The 
attendance of the peers and great personages of the 
court was to be considered as the test of their 
adherence, heartily and sincerely, to the government 
of Queen Mary, as their absence was certain to be 
construed into a contrary sense. Her majesty had 
directed that immediately after the mass, the pro* 
gramme of her coronation should be made public, in 
which no notice was taken of her sister Elizabeth, 
or place assigned her in the ceremonial. The only 
lady of royal rank to whom precedence had been 
given, was the divorce^ Anne of Cleves, who still 
Tended in England. 

The Catholic party were in high spirits ; terms 
could scarcely be found sufficiently strong by them 
to express their admiration of the firmness of the 
queen in excluding the princess from all share in the 
forthcoming pageant ; the Protestants were equally 
discouraged— it was a death-blow to their hopes. 

At an early hour the queen left her closet, and, 
preceded by her chamberlain and ministers, had 
reached the guard-room on her way to the chapel, 
when Elizabeth made her appearance at the opposite 
end of the apartment. 

Mary frowned — for the first impression produced 
upon her mind was, that her sister, hearing of the 
intended promulgation of the order of the coronation, 
had sought the interview to brave her. Turning to 
Sir Henry Bedingfield, one of her oldest and most 
ossKred^fepds, she whispered a few words in the 
ear of theorave old knight, who instantly left the 
guard-room. 

Gardiner, who, arrayed in his episcopal robes, was 
preceding the queen, was far from indulging in the 
hope that the princess had made her appearance at 
court so suddenly with the intention of braving or 
remonstrating with her sister : young as she was, 
he judged her to be too politic for that. 

As Mary advanced, Elizabeth bent the knee : how 
her proud heart must have rebelled at the humiliat- 
ing scene she was condemned to act ! The queen 
regarded her haughtily, and, instead of extending 
her hand for her to kiss, or to raise her, harshly de- 
manded the purport of her visit to St. James's. 

"To prove my loyalty and devotion, madam," 
answered the royal maiden, " as well as gratitude, 
for the interest you have condescended to take in 
my spiritual welfare. As your majesty predicted, 
the scales have fallen from my mental sight : I now 
perceive the errors of the faith in which, unhap- 
pily, I have been reared ; and I come humbly to 
solicit your gracious permission to give public testi- 
mony to the true church on this, one of its most 
solemn festivals !" 



" Say est thou so !" exclaimed Mary, raising her 
from her knees, and kissing her on both cheeks ; 
" then our unworthy prayers, and the endeavors of 
the learned divines whom my lord bishop sent, have 
not been fruitless ! Now all praise to our Lady," 
she added, piously crossing herself, " to whose spe- 
cial intercession I attribute this joyous conver- 
sion!" 

Renaud, the Spanish minister, and Gardiner 
looked as if they thought the Blessed Virgin had 
had very little hand in the affair. 

" This is indeed most sudden— most unexpected !" 
observed the latter. 

" But not the less welcome, Master Gardiner ! f ' 
replid Elizabeth, who perfectly understood how 
completely his plans were frustrated by her pre- 
tended conversion to the old faith. 

11 Assuredly — moat assuredly not, your grace 1" 
he continued. "Alack, that my peer wit should 
not comprehend it ! It was only last night that I 
saw the worthy fathers who have been honored with 
her highness's commands, to explain the errors of 
the creed in which your infancy was reared." 

" Well 1" said the queen, impatiently. 

11 And they informed me, to their great grie£ no 
less than my own, that their attempts had been 
fruitless ; that the princess appeared more firmly 
than ever devoted to the errors of her miscalled 
church." 

Mary fixed a scrutinizing glance upon her sister, 
who bore it, however, without betraying the least 
sign of embarrassment or hesitation. 

" True, my lord bishop !" she made answer ; " and 
my explanation of my seeming hardness is as true. 
I wished my gracious sovereign and sister, who had 
deigned to take such interest in the matter to be the 
first informed of my conversion. Had it been in- 
trusted to other lips than* my own, my motives 
might have been misrepresented— for I have ene- 
mies who seek no better," she added, "than to blow 
the coal of discord between my sovereign and my- 
self!" 

Of those who heard the declaration of Elizabeth, 
none were more perfectly aware of its truth than 
Queen Mary, whose very bigotry and superstition 
served her sister at this juncture. Nothing ap- 
peared more probable to her than that the Blessed 
Virgin should have operated a change in the senti- 
ments of the speaker. 

" It is enough, my lord," she said, addressing 
Gardiner, in that particularly sharp toneivhich indi- 
cated that she was displeased ; 4I we are satisfied 
with the sincerity of our sister's change from the 
errors of her faith, and rejoice to think that our 
prayers for her happy conversion have not been 
wittout effect!" 

The spiritual vanity of Mary— perhaps the only 
species of vanity which she can be reproached with 
—was nattered at the idea of having contributed to 
redeem Elizabeth from what she deemed her mis- 
taken views in religion. 

" Let the council be summoned," she added, " im- 
mediately after the holy sacrifice of the mass ; and 
remember, my lord, nothing must be made known,* 
or promulgated, touching our late decision, till we 
have further advised." 

Gardiner bowed to hide his confusion and morti- 
fication, but he dated not tamper with a oommand 



so positively given. Elizabeth and the wily prelate 
were the only persons present, except the members 
of the council, who understood the purport of Queen 
Mary's words, and the heart of the royal maiden re- 
joiced that the sacrifice she had made to expediency, 
was likely to avail her against the secret machina- 
tions of her enemies. 

" On to the chapel !" said her majesty ; "we have 
delayed the service of heaven too long : what else 
remains can be discussed in the council !" 

At this moment, Gardiner ventured one of those 
bold strokes, which, with a character less firm than 
Mary Tudor's, might have compromised her in her 
future conduct towards Elizabeth. 

He demanded where the place of the princess was 
to be during the sacrifice of the holy mass. 

Elizabeth colored to the temples : the question 
implied a doubt which, in her mind, it was little less 
than treason to entertain. 

" Her place," said Mary, taking her by the hand, 
" now and henceforth, is by the side of her sister 
and her sovereign, as heiress to the crown, and the 
first subject in my realm !" 

Many present heard the declaration with intense 
satisfaction— for, from the weak and sickly consti- 
tution of the queen, it was easily foreseen that her 
reign would not be a long one : even those who 
regretted the apparent apostacy of Elizabeth, ad- 
mired its prudence. 

Singular enough, it did her little or no harm with 
the Protestant party, by whom she still continued 
to be looked up to ; for it was generally understood 
that her conversion was merely a politic concession 
to the danger of her position and the spirit of the 
times. 

Cecil and his friends did her good service, in ren- 
dering this impression as general as possible. 

During the mass, Elizabeth had the precaution 
to let her responses be heard amongst the loudest 
of t the persons present. She struck her breast at 
the Mea Culpa, and bent the knee at the elevation 
of the Host. For the first time, Mary began to 
regard her with some degree of complacency : it 
was a triumph alike to her bigotry and pride, to see 
the daughter of Anno Boleyn assisting beside her 
at the mass. 

On quitting the chapel, she bestowed upon tho 
royal maiden a yet more distinguishing mark of her 
favor. After the officiating prelate had given her 
majesty the holy water, she passed it to her sister, 
by touching the tips of her fingers — as we still see 
practised in Catholic countries. 

No sooner had the ceremony terminated, than the 
ante-chapel and guard-room were filled with priests 
and courtiers, speculating on the result of the con- 
version of the heiress presumptive to the crown. 

" It is all over with the Church of Luther !" ob- 
served one. 

" Sad news for the reformed prelates !" added 
another. 

"And Elizabeth the goddaughter of Cranmer, 
too!" 

The last consideration seemed to weigh very little 
with the speakers, either in their censure or appro- 
bation of the step the young princess had so readily 
taken. All felt that, in the events which followed 
the death of Edward VI., the Protestant primate 
had shown very little affection or regard for the 
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interests of the royal maiden for whom he had 
answered at the font. 

There was a general hash, as Mary Tudor, still 
leading her sister by the hand, made ber appear- 
ance from the chapel. The countenance of Eliza- 
beth was pale — that of the queen slightly flushed, 
indicative of her satisfaction. 

It was the custom for the ambassadors and min- 
isters at the termination of the mass, to approach 
her majesty, and pay their compliments. Many an 
intrigue received its denouement at the accidental 
levee— for regular audience it can scarcely be 
called 

The first who approached was a cold, stately- 
looking gentleman, whose Spanish costume would 
have sufficiently denoted the nation to which he 
belonged, had not the collar and order of the Golden 
Fleece, which he wore round his neck, rendered all 
doubt impossible. 

It was the Spanish ambassador, Renaud, who 
was secretly negotiation with Mary her ill-starred 
marriage with the son of his imperial master — the 
cause of so much after misery to herself, and dis- 
content to the natjfn, who could not endure the 
thought of their sovereign bestowing her hand upon 
a foreign pnnce, and least of all, a Spaniard. 

It was intended that, previous to the marriage of 
the queen, Elizabeth should be disposed of to the 
Prince of Piedmont ; but the youthful princess dis- 
played, throughou the long persecution to which 
he was subjected on account of her marriage, so 
much firmness, that every project to compel her— 
and consequently remove her from the kingdom — 
failed. 

" Permit me, madam,'* said the ambassador, " to 
congratulate your highness on the auspicious event 



which promises to heal the unhappy divisions of 
the church !" 

Monsieur de Noailles added his compliments on 
the occasion. 

Mary thanked them, and declared that she con- 
sidered it was one of the happiest events of her 
reign. 

All appeared satisfied except the astute Gardiner, 
who clearly saw that his plans were outwitted. 

" My lord," continued the queen, addressing him, 
" hove is It that an event which brings content to my 
heart, appears to exercise so little influence upon 
yours 1 you do not doubt our sister 1" 

" Heaven forbid !" answered the prelate ; " but I 
fear that her grace may have listened rather to her 
feelings and* convictions — the natural desire of 
pleasuring your majesty : it was so very lately that 
the princess expressed a doubt upon the real pre- 
sence. 

Elizabeth colored. 

'* If. her grace would condescend to answer me one 
question, I doubtless should feel as rejoiced as your 
majesty." 

The queen directed a glance towards the princess. 

" Ask it," she said. " I read in the eyes of our 
sister her willingness to reply." 

Thus encouraged, Gardiner demanded of the con- 
vert, " What was it she conceived she received in 
the blessed sacrament V* 

Then was it that Elizabeth made the celebrated 
response which has since become historical. Fixing 
her keen glance upon Gardiner— for she felt thai he 
had given her an opportunity of triumph — she said : 

" Christ was the Word, and spake tt ; 
He blessed the bread, and brake it ; 
And what the Woro did make it, 
That I revere, and take it." 



A murmur of admiration broke from the circle : it 
was impossible for either Catholic or Protestant to 
be offended with so clear and natural an exposition 
of the speaker's faith. 



H APTS B X Till. 

Her cheek was pale, bat resolved and high 

Were the words on her lip, and the glare of her eye 

Cottoxux MS. 

THE great object of Elizabeth was achievedV 
when, as the reward for her seeming conver- 
sion, the place assigned her in the pageant of the 
coronation was next to the sovereign. 

In the procession from the Tower through the 
City, she rode in a rich litter with Anne of Cleves, 
immediately after the queen. Perhaps it was not 
one of the least remarkable peculiarities in the 
temper of Mary Tudor, that the enthusiasm which 
her sister's appearance in public never failed to 
create, did not excite her personal jealousy and dis- 
satisfaction, or, if it did, pride kept her silent. 

She looked upon the divine principle of legitimacy 
as incarnate in her person, and would not condescend 
to those arts which Elizabeth, through life, wisely 
practised, to insure her popularity with her .sub- 
jects. 

In the beginning of the following year broke out 
the rash and ill-advised rebellion, headed by Wyat, 
and in which Courtney, Earl of Devon, the near 
kinsman of Queen Mary and Elizabeth, was con- 
cerned. 

It is impossible to say, at this remote period, how 
far the princess was compromised in the transaction : 
the occasion was tempting, the country generally 
being in a dissatisfied state at the approaching mar- 
riage of Mary with the Spanish king. 

Elizabeth temporised with her loyalty to her sister, 
if she did riot absolutely compromise it. Courtney 
proved fickle : letters from the princess to the French 
ambassador were intercepted, and, on the 25th of 
February, the queen issued her summons to her 
sister, to appear at court. ^^ 

Elizabeth pretended sickness, and caflred the 
officer* of the household to write Mary, stating that 
it was impossible for her to travel. 

The insurrection which broke out immediately 
afterwards, had for its avowed object the dethrone- 
ment oi the queen, and the substitution of her sister 
in her place. Wyat's adherents even ventured to 
attack the palace : then it was then Mary Tudor dis- 
played not only the courage, but the taste for blood 
which she had inherited from her father. 

She instantly issued hei warrant for the execution 
of Lady Jane Grey and her husband. Wyat, and 
others of his party who had fallen into the hands of 
the queen, denounced Elizabeth as the soul and head 
of the plot, which accusation derived consistency 
from the fact of the imprudent princess having forti- 
fied her mansion, and introduced armed men within 
the walls. 

The Spanish ambassador insisted that it was with 
a treasonable intent, and the Catholic party so 
seconded his representations, that the queen dis- 
patched Lord William Howard and others, to bring 
Eliz?beth to court. 

On the 23rd of February, she was brought to 
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London, closely guarded— yet, even in this ex- 
tremity, her courage did not fonake her. When she 
reached the city, she commanded her attendants to 
uncover the litter, that she might be seen by the 
people. 

It was a fearful period — the citizens were para- 
lysed with terror; the traitor Suffolk had been 
decapitated that very morning, and the scaffold was 
yet red with the blood of Lady Jane Grey and her 
unfortunate husband 
11 And whither, my 
lord, do you bear 
me?" she demanded 
of her kinsman, 
Lord Howard, whose 
report had in some 
degree mollified the 
f aeon's resentment. 
M To the Palace 
of Westminster, 
jour grace!*' replied 
the noble. " My first 
commands were to 
conduct your high- 
ness to the tower; 
but the queen hath 
cheated her plea- 
sure respecting you , 
—I trust for the bet- ; 
ter." 

She was kept a 
close prisoner in the 
palace, all her atten- 
dants being sent to 
the city. The life 
of the royal prisoner • 
hung upon a thread. 
Had tho^e whom sloe 
had trusted proved 
feeble or Courtney 
betrayed her, there 
is little doubt but 
M-ry, who still re- 
fused taj^ see her,, 
would have sent her 
to the block. 

Elizabeth had bees 
kept to her apart 
ment, closely guard 
ed, for several days, 
and the firm and 
haughty spirit which 

had hitherto supported her now began to give 
way. 

Her despondency was relieved by the appear- 
ance of Cecil, who, during the reign of her sis- 
ter, appears to have been the guardian angel 
of the rash but persecuted princess. The future 
minister procured access to her grace, by bribing 
one of her guards. 

11 Welcome, my only true and constant friend !" 
exclaimed the daughter of Anne Boleyn, as the 
secretary knelt and kissed her hand ; " all desert 
me, save you and my conscious innocence !" 

The statesman smiled. He knew exactly how 
much dependence the speaker could place upon her 
non-participation in the treasonable plots of Wyat 
and Courtney. 



"I have but a few moments to lose, madam," 
he exclaimed; "but in those few you must 
decide. And, as you value your life, answer me 
truly !" 

Elizabeth colored — then turned pale. 

"Were you imprudent enough to write to 
Wyat, after the entrance of the traitor into South- 
walk!" 

She hesitated. 
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"Tour answer, madam! Lift depends on 
it!" 

"Suppose I did!" 

" The letter, then, is genuine!" 

" Perhaps !" replied the cautious captive. 

J Enough ! I must proceed as though I were 
assured it were. To-morrow your grace will be 
examined before the queen in council.*' 

•* To-morrow t" repeated Elizabeth. 

" If you see me in the antechamber, put a bold 
face upon the matter. Deny ali participation in the 
mad rebellion — for you will have the assurance that 
the only proof which could compromise you is de- 
stroyed!" 

" And if not !" said the captive. 

"Then God help your highness and the Pro- 



testant cause !" answered Cecil ; " for both will be 
in danger!" 

Never had Elizabeth during the course of her 
chequered career, been in such imminent danger as 
at that moment. Wyat, who possessed the letter 
which clearly implicated her in the plot, only de- 
layed giving it, in order to enhance the value of 
the discovery, and save his own dishonored life. 
The delay was fatal to his project. 

Gardiner, too—by 
a singular combina- 
tion of circumstances 
—who had hitherto 
been the unrelenting 
persecutor of the 
heiress to the crown, 
felt, in this solitary 
instance, inclined to 
stand her friend ; for 
he began to feel jeal- 
ous of the Spanish 
influence, which was 
fast undermining his 
own. 

Renaud had de- 
clared that he did 
not think it safe for 
his master, Philip, 
to venture into Eng- 
land whilst Eliza- 
beth and Courtney 
lived. The astute 
prelate took advan- 
tage of this incau- 
tious admission to 
impress upon the 
queen that the peo- 
ple would consider 
Elizabeth had been 
sacrificed rather to 
the exigencies of her 
future husband, than 
for any real partici- 
pation in the late 
attempt to deprive 
her of her crown. 

"We shall see!" 
replied Mary, gloomi- 
ly ; for, knowing her 
dislike to the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn, she 
mistrusted herself. — 
" Let her appear, and justify herself before the 
council !" 
" When ?" demanded the prelate. 
"To-morrow?" 
" And if no proofs appear !* 
" Dismiss her with all honor !" exclaimed the 
queen. 
Gardiner hesitated. 

"Should there unfortunately be proofs 1" he 
said. 

The eyes of Mary sparkled with that peculiar 
expression which we have more than once de- 
scribed. 

" The axe and block !" she added solemnly ; "for 
I have sworn never to pardon more the daring hand 
stretched forth to grasp my crown !" 
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Many a curious eye was directed towards Eliza- 
beth, as her attendants conducted her to the coun- 
cil-chamber, where her enemies were all-powerful, 
and only too anxious to find a plausible excuse for 
sending her to the Tower. Many secretly offered 
up prayers lor her welfare— for, even in the court of 
her sister Mary, the Protestant princess was not 
without her partisans. 

As she advanced, she cast a searching glance 
around, but nowhere could she perceive Cecil ; and 
her heart sank within her. 

" Room for her grace !" exclaimed the usher of 
the council, advancing to the doors of the chamber, 
and giving the customary knocks with his rod. 

The doors of the apartment opened, and Gardi- 
ner and the queens ministers, Paget and Sussex, 
together with many councillors, were discovered 
seated at a long table— the chair usually occupied 
by the sovereign being empty. 

" It is all over thought the royal maiden ; " mine 
enemies prcvdl !" 

A bustle at the end of the apartment caused 
Elisabeth to turn her head, and she discovered the 
handsome countenance of Cecil radiant with smiles 
— he had made the noise on purpose to attract her 
attention. 

She felt that he had succeeded— that there still 
was hope. 

With a firm step she entered the chamber, and 
took her seat in a tmall chair of estate, which had 
been placed for her at the lower end of the table. 



CB1PTB1 XIX. 

New mnoeenee befriend me— to wordy craft 

I have no other shield than thy true ftith, 

And woman's simple wit. The Parxcsss. 

ALTHOUGH no outward emotion betrayed the 
feelings which agitated her, it was not without 
a secret misgiving that Elizabeth saw the cruel 
Gardiner presiding at the council. She knew that 
ha was amongst the bitterest of her enemies, and 
naturally doubted the result of an examination 
which he was to conduct. 

Although it would be difficult to obtain, at this 
remote period, legal proof of the daughter of Anne 
Boleyn having joined the conspiracy which was to 
dethrone her elder sister, and transfer the crown of 
England to her own brow, there is every reasonable 
presumption that she had tampered in the plot. 

The object of the confederacy had been to unite 
her in marriage with her cousin, the handsome but 
weak-minded Courtney, Earl of Devonshire, whom 
mortified vanity, at the rejection of his hand by 
Mary, rendered capable of listening to any scheme, 
however rash or ill-considered. 

Sir James Crofts, Wyat and Carew, were equally 
compromised. 

On the failure of the insurrection*— in which the 
name of the unfortunate Lady Jane Grey was used 
as a pretext — the ringleaders were arrested. Court- 
ney at least acted honorably towards Elisabeth— 
for, however frank in his examinations in other 
respects, not a word could be extorted from him to 
implicate the princess. The other prisoners were 
fax from exercising the same generous forbearance. 

Sir James Crofts confessed that he had had sev- 
eral interviews with Elisabeth, and advised her to 



retire from London ; Lord Russel, that he had been 
the agent of her correspondence with Wyat. 

The French ambassador was one of the prime 
movers in the affair: not that his object was to 
advance the interests of Elizabeth — it was rather to 
compass her destruction, by involving her in an 
unsuccessful rebellion against her sister, and so 
rendering the way to the succession open to the 
daughter-in-law of his sovereign, the young Queen 
of Scots. 

But the greatest danger of the future queen was 
from the influence which the minister of Spain 
exercised over the mind of Mary. Already betrothed 
to Philip, he declared that her affianced husband 
could scarcely venture to set foot within the king- 
dom whilst Courtney and Elizabeth lived. The 
jealousy which Gardiner entertained of this man, 
led that wily minister, contrary to his inclination, 
to befriend the Protestant princess. 

On being questioned by the chancellor, Elisabeth 
stoutly denied that she had ever received any letters 
from the traitor Wyatt, or sent word or token of 
communication to the King of France : this she 
was emboldened to do from the confidence the 
presence of Cecil inspired. 

" But, madam," urged the Earl of Arundel, who 
was present, " the letters of the traitor Wyat are in 
the hands of the council !" 
" Addressed to me V demanded the royal maiden. 
" Even so, madam !" answered Lord Paget, who, 
more than any other present, earnestly desired to 
compass her death ; for he was the most devoted 
partisan of Spain and the alliance with Philip. 

" Then, my lords," replied the princess, " the fact 
of their being in such hands proves that I never 
received them ; for it is not likely that, if I had 
been weak enough to enter into a traitorous con- 
spiracy or correspondence against my sister and 
sovereign, that I should have been fool enough to 
have kept the proofs of my culpability by me ! You 
would not find a jury in all England," she added, 
11 to convict the meanest person upon the evidence 
of a letter addressed to them, but which they had 
never seen ; will you, then, venture to accuse, on 
such slight ground, the daughter of a king!" 

Elizabeth was dismissed, after an interrogatory, 
which she answered both with prudence and cou- 
rage ; and the council retired, to make their report 
to the queen. 

That same night a reconciliation was effected 
between Gardiner and the head of the Spanish fac- 
tion, who had accused the wily prelate of being 
lukewarm in the service of his sovereign. The 
consequence was, that a report— most unfavorably 
drawn, as regarded her sister — was presented to the 
queen, who decided at once upon committing the 
princess to the Tower. 

Mary was about to meet her parliament at Oxfoft, 
and she felt the danger of permitting her sister to 
remain behind, in London ; she was equally averse 
to taking her with her. 

Elizabeth was in her lodging — or rather her prison 
— at Whitehall, attended only by one gentleman 
usher, three ladies, and two grooms of the chamber 
— the rest of her household having been dismissed 
by command of the queen. Vainly and anxiously, 
during the day, had she striven to communicate with 
her friends ; but such precautions had been taken 



as effectually prevented her. A party of guards had 
been placed in her antechamber, and a yet stronger 
force was stationed upon the lawn between the 
palace and the river, to prevent escape. 

When the popularity of Elisabeth with the Pro- 
testant party is considered, these measures will not 
appear harsh or unnecessary. The throne of Mary 
was seriously menaced by the partisans of her sis- 
ter ; and yet that queen, so justly condemned by 
posterity, contented herself with sending her rival 
to the Tower. It is a question whether the daugh- 
ter of Anne Boleyn would have been equally gen- 
erous in her place ; one thing at least is certain, 
that Mary never would listen to the advice of her 
council, no matter how irritated she might be at the 
time, and consent to shed her sister's blood. 

It is pleasing to find one bright spot amid so many 
dark ones. 

Elizabeth was seated near the window, sorrow- 
fully watching the birds in their flight, envying 
them, most probably, their freedom. At times she 
cast an anxious look upon the river, then turned, 
and made some half-whispered comment to Lady 
lyrrwhit. 

" Look !" said the princess to her lady of honor, 
as a closely-covered barge, rowed by watermen in 
the royal livery, drew in sight, from the direction of 
Westminster. •• Hath our sister taken water to 
visit us t Perhaps by this time she repents of her 
unjust suspicions of our ability !" 

Although the speaker well knew that Mary was 
far too incensed against her to honor her by such 
a mark of favor, she affected to believe it was. the 
queen, oven after Lady Tyrrwhit had called her at- 
tention to the absence of the royal standard, which 
would have floated at the stern of the barge, had 
the sovereign really been present. 

"Tour grace," observed one of the ladies, who 
was watching from the window next to the one at 
which the princess was seated, " k is a deputation 
of the lords of the council, I fear they como to 
visit you. 

" Fear !" repeated Elizabeth, haughtily. " What 
il the wenoh prating about 1 We have no "cause 
for fear, for our conscience is free alike from dis- 
loyalty and reproach towards our dear sister !" 

Although these words were uttered in a bold, 
firm tone of voice, and her cheek retained its color, 
a close observer might have discovered in her eye 
an expression which belied her professions of 
confidence and innocence: terror and rage were 
mingled. 

" See !" she said, half speaking aloud and mut- 
tering to herself, " it is Gardiner — the crafty, subtle 
Gardiner— whose allegiance is sworn to Mary, but 
given to Spain and Rome ! He would ape Wolsey 
— as if great events or men could ever be success- 
fully initiated ; he is a priest, consequently close — 
cruel by temperament ! I have heard it said," she 
added, " that when my father beheaded Fisher — 
whom the Pope had invested with the purple — that 
my lord chancellor expressed a hope that he should 
live to see the royal blood of England on the same 
scaffold 1" 

Her companion shuddered, and drew closer 
towards the speaker, as if her feeble presence could 
protect her. 

11 He is indeed a fearful man !" she observed ; 
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" and, unhappily for your grace, I have it from good 
authority, that ho is reconciled again with the am- 
bassador of Spain : ho visited Monsieur Renaud last 
night V 

" How know you that !" demanded Elizabeth, 
hastily. 

" By my cousin, Elias Tyrrwhit, of the queen's 
chamber : ho has fallen into favor with tho queen's 
grace lately, and is frequently the boaror of private 
communications between St. James's and the resi- 
dence of tho intriguing minister of Spain !'• 

" If Gardiner and the ambassador are recon- 
ciled," observed the princess, " this visit of a depu- 
tation of the council bodes me no good ! See !" she 
exclaimed, as a tall, portly nobleman, with the air 
of an abbot rather than a courtier, stepped from the 
barge upon the landing-place reserved for visitors to 
Whitehall ; " the bigot Paget !" 

" And Lord Sussex !" added her companion. 

" Sussex," said Elizabeth, " with all his devotion 
to Rome, is a true Englishman : he loves the church 
better than the priests— his country better than 
Rome ! He bore himself like a loyal subject when 
our brother Edward died ! I think well but of few 
men ; but amongst those few, foremost stands the 
Earl of Sussex." 

Nine members of the privy council had landed, 
during tho short colloquy at the window, between 
the captive daughter of Anne Bolcyn and her atten- 
dant. Their arrival boded little good to Elizabeth 
— for, with the exception of the nobleman she had 
last named, they consisted only of her personal 
enemies. 

" God help me !" she sighed. " I must e'en meet 
them with what little wit nature hath given me, 
and mine own innocence !" 

The future queen spoke the truth. Her reliance 
upon the latter was not half so firm as upon {Jie 
former defence. Few sovereigns ever exceeded 
Elizabeth in quickness of understanding or powers 
of deception : as her future conduct, when wo come 
to touch upon the execution of the beautiful but 
unhappy Queen of Scots, will sufficiently prove. 

At the word " order," Elizabeth turned pale. 

" Order '." she repeated. " Who spoke that word? 
Art thou not mistaken V 

" My lord chancellor," replied the officer, respect- 
fully. " Permit me to assure your grace that I 
have not changed a letter of his message !" 

" Admit the members of the council," said the 
princess. " It would be discourteous to keep them 
waiting in our antechamber, since they are the 
bearers of an order from our dear sister !" 

The only emotion which Elizabeth betrayed, 
when Gardiner and the noblemen entered her pre- 
sence, was a slight nervous twitching about the 
corner of her mouth ; her eye was clear, and her 
bearing as royal as ever. 

As soon as Gardiner entered the apartment, he 
bowed slightly to tho princess, and commenced 
reading from a parchment, how her grace, having 
been charged, and partially proved guilty, of hold- 
ing a traitorous correspondence with Wyat ; and, 
moreover, having, either directly or indirectly, con- 
nived at and abetted the rebellion made by Sir Peter 
CarcW, in tho west of England , that the queen, by 
the' advice and consent of her privy council, had 
determined, till such matters could be more tho- 



roughly sifted and inquired into, upon removing 
her sister, the Lady Elizabeth to the Tower. 

" The Tower !" repeated the royal maiden, with a 
shudder, " for the sister of your sovereign !" 

Gardiner was silent. 

" Even so, your grace," observed Gardiner, in a 
tone which showed how little sympathy he felt for 
her distress. 

•'My lords," exclaimed Elizabeth, " is this just 1 
Is it worthy of the advisers of the queen, to coun- 
sel this dishonor of her sister— the imprisonment of 
an innocent woman, who has never conspired 
against her crown and dignity, or offended in word, 
act, or thought ? Return, return, I implore you ! 
and represent to your sovereign the cruelty, the in- 
justice of such a proceeding !" 

Not one of the noblemen offered to stir. 

" At least permit me to write to our dear sister 1" 

" It would be useless, your grace !" coarsely 
observed Gardiner. " Where the safety of a crown, 
tho interests of a mighty nation, are at stake, and 
the welfare of our holy church, the queen's high- 
ness has schooled herself to disregard the cry of 
nature !" 

"And listen only to that of justice!" observed 
Lord Paget." 

"Hard men!" exclaimed the princess; "'hard 
men ! the unhappy have seldom friends !" 

Lord Sussex, moved by the chivalry of his dis- 
position and the helplessness of the speaker, bent 
his knee suddenly at the foot of the chair on which 
Elizabeth remained seated ; for, even in her present 
distress, a captive on her way to the Tower, which 
had been the prison of her mother, and the scene of 
her execution, and that of many of her friends, the 
royal maiden maintained her state. 

" Do not mock me, my Lord of Sussex," she 
exclaimed, " with the semblance of service !" 

44 By my faith, your grace," replied that powerful 
nobleman, " but tho service which I proffer you is 
real, good service! And, always excepting my 
loyalty to my sovereign, it is given without reserve ! 
Tour grace shall have time to write the letter you 
demand !" 

The eye of Elizabeth brightened. 

Gardiner was about to speak, but the earl inter- 
ruptedhim. 

" I have said it, my lord, and will be answerable 
for the advice with my life ! More, princess," he 
added ; " confide your letter to me— I pledge my 
honor to deliver it to the queen, and bring you back 
the answer !" 

11 Thanks, my good and faithful cousin of Sus- 
sex !" exclaimed the captive, whose object was to 
obtain time, so as to render it impossible for the 
barge to pass under London bridge, in consequence 
of tho tide ; and she knew very well they would 
not venture to conduct her through the city. 

Seating herself at a table, she wrote the following 
remarkable letter one of the clearest and best which 
ever issued from her pen. The original may be 
seen in the Harleian collection. 

ORIGINAL LSTTZa OF ELIZABETH TO QUMff MAST. 

" If any ever did try this old saying, that * a king's 
word was more than another man's oath,' I must 
humbly beseech your majesty to verify it in me, and 
to remember your last promise and my last demand 



— that I be not condemned without answer and du 
proof— which it seems that I now am ; for, without 
cause proved, I am by your council, from you, com- 
manded to go the Tower, a place more wanted, for a 
raise traitor, than a true subject. Which though I 
know I deserve it not, yet in the face of all this 
realm it appears proved. I pray to God I may die 
the shamefullest death that any ever died, if I may 
mean any such thing ; and to this present hour I 
protest before God (who shall judge my truth, what- 
soever malice shall devise), that I never practised, 
counselled, nor consented to anything that might be 
prejudicial to your person any way, or dangerous to 
the state by any means. And therefore I humbly 
beseech your majesty to let me answer afore your- 
self, and not suffer me to trust to your councillors-* 
yea, and that afore I go to the Tower, if it be possible 
— if not, afore I be further condemned. Howbeit, I 
trust assuredly your highness will give me leave to 
do it afore I go, that thus shamefully I may not be 
cried out on, as I now shalt be — yea, and that with- 
out cause !" 

Gardiner, as Elizabeth had reached this part of 
her memorable epistle, walked towards the window, 
to observe the tide : he saw that it was rapidly 
tailing. 

" Permit me, your grace," ho said, " to remind 
you that we have not long to wait ! ' 

" Our orders must be executed !" added Paget. 

"Our duty to the queen !" chimed in the other 
members of the council, who did not share in tho 
enthusiasm which had prompted the noble Sussex." 

" I will take upon myself," he said, " the responsi- 
bility of this delay, my lords !" 

Gardiner turned impatiently away. 

Elizabeth, who had listened anxiously, was 
strengthened in her resolution of outstaying tho, 
tide. She smiled, and resumed her letter. 

" Let conscience move your highness to pardon 
this my boldness, which innocency procures me to 
do, together with hope of your natural kindness, 
which I trust will not see me cast away without 
desert, which what it is I would desire no more of 
God, but that you truly knew — but which thing I 
think and believe you shall never by report know, 
unless by yourself you hear. I have heard of many 
in my time cast away, for want of coming to tho 
presence of their prince ; and in late days I heard 
my Lord of Somerset. say, that if his brother had 
been suffered to speak with him, he had never suf- 
fered ; but persuasions were made to him so great 
that he was brought in belief, that he could not live) 
safely if the admiral lived, and that made him give 
consent to his death. Though these persons are not 
to be compared to your majesty, yet I pray God the) 
like evil persuasions persuade not one sister against 
the other, and all for that they have heard false report, 
and the truth not known. 

*' Therefore, once again, kneeling with humbleness 
of heart, because I am not suffered to bow the 
knees of my body, I humbly crave to speak to your 
highness, which I would not be so bold as to desire, 
if I knew not myself most true. 

11 And as for the traitor Wyat, he might, perad- 
venture, write me a letter, but on my faith I never 
received any from him. And as for the copy of the 
letter sent to the French king, I pray God con- 
found me eternally if ever I sent him word, message, 
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token, or letter, by any means, and to this truth I 
will stand in till my death. 

" Ytinr highness's most frithrul subject, that hath 
been from the beginning, and will be to my end.** 

" Elizabeth. 

" I humbly crave but only one word of answer 
from yourself." 

What makes this letter the more remarkable is, that, 
in stile and composition, it was the unassisted effu- 
sion of Elisabeth, who never, perhaps, showed her- 
self to be more clear-headed than when pleading for 
her life. 

How deeply it is to be regretted that the royal 
maiden, in after years, when destiny had raised her 
to a throne, did not remember the agony of suspense 
and terror she had herself endured whilst her life and 
liberty hung, as it were, in the balance. 

Queen Mary had nnre mercy towards the daugh- 
ter of Anne Boleyn, than Elizabeth displayed to her 
rival Mary of Scotland. 

So true is it that power hardens the heart. 

As the writer sealed her letter, she cast a sidelong 
glance upon the river, and saw that the tide no 
longer served. 

••I am saved,*' she murmured, "for four-and- 
twenty hours at least !" Then advancing towards 
the earl, who had so unexpectedly befriended her, 
she placed the letter in his hand : it was addressed 
to her Majesty the Queen. 

" Accept, my lord,*' she said, "the thanks of a 
poor, friendless maiden : you have acted kindly, when 
all else frowned — bravely, when others feared ?" 

Sussex bowed, and kissed her extended hand. 

"Should the hour arrive,*' added the speaker, 
lowering her tone, " in which I can prove my grati- 
tude, Elizabeth will not forget that, in the hour 
of adversity, she found a friend in the Earl of 
Sussex !" 

Ibis was one of the few promises which the future 
monarch of England did not forget 

Sussex, whose influence and rank gave him easy 
access to the queen, placed the letter of her sister, 
as he had promised, that very evening in her 



14 You have done wrong, my lord," she exclaimed, 
after she had perused it, " to disobey our orders !" 

11 1 see," replied the peer, u that my enemies have 
been beforehand with me !" 

This was uttered with a glance towards Gar- 
diner. 

Mary, who in person was neither lovely nor dig- 
nified, possessed that, which, in a sovereign, is per- 
haps as great aa advantage — utter immobility of 
expression. No one, from the study of her counte- 
nance, could ever read her thoughts. She had few 
friends, and less confidants. The many snares by 
which she had been surrounded in her iniancy, had 
taught her caution. 

" I listen to no man's enemies, my lord," replied 
the queen, in her usual quiet manner; "least of all 
to yours J We have read the letter of our sister 
Elizabeth, who protests much loyalty and affection 
for our person. Would I could believe it to be sin- 
cere ! She also reminds us of our promise." 

The enemies of Elizabeth began to look uneasy, 
for they knew that their royal mistress had a scru- 
pulous respect for her word. Once given, she was 
not to be induced to break it. 



" It shall be kept ! and now," added the queen, 
firmly, "my lord chancellor, Paget, Sussex, and 
others, listen to our final orders touching this 
affair." 

The noblemen drew hear, and stood in a semicir- 
cle round her. 

" It is our will and pleasure, that without further 
delay — not even the grace of a single hour," she 
added, glancing towards the Earl of Sussex, " after 
the rising of the tide, the Lady Elizabeth be con- 
veyed to the Tower ! And I shall hold it an act of 
treason in any who presume to thwart our pleasure 
in this matter. Once in the Tower," she continued, 
" we shall have time for further reflection." 

So saying, she left the cabinet, followed by Gar- 
diner alone, who, as he passed the mortified Earl of 
Sussex, cast on him an insulting, pitying look. 
7b be Continued. 



FASHIONS FOR JULY 



fT^HE war in the East is beginning to have an 
-*- effect even on the fashionable world and as 
has always been the case ladies reveal their preju- 
dices or predilections by adopting the styles of the 
country with which their admiration or sympathies 
are most enlisted. In France and England of 
course a feeling in favor of Turkey prevails in all 
classes, and consequently the fashions have become 
more and more oriental, and the most fashionable 
ladies adopt for their dresses Turkish patterns and 
designs in preference to any other. Arabian cre- 
scents, Persian figures or hieroglyphics, chiffres 
persoues; everything will, in some degree, have 
reference to the war. 

Ribbons wiil be watered and embossed to repre- 
sent the Bosphorus, as we already see silk handker- 
chiefs printed with a map of the Black Sea or the 
Baltic. This extreme may be open to ridicule, but 
the Eastern patterns are exceedingly rich and inge- 
nious, and a designer of correct taste may produce 
patterns in the oriental style that will be lastingly 
popular. Notwithstanding all the inventions of the 
last half century the shawls of Cashmere are still 
unrivalled and arc this year in the highest possible 
favor. 

Of late we have seen some superb improvements 
in this rich class of shawls. The introduction of 
gold and silver into the fabric has greatly enhanced 
their value and beauty. In France and England 
these are considered among the most elegant articles 
for the toilet. Bulpin, 361 Broadway, has also 
introduced them into the fashionable world here. 
We have seen superb shawls at his establishment 
with plain ground and the corners and middle em- 
broidered with gold and silk. These shawls are too 
magnificent for the street, bat for ladies in carriages 
they are a highly approved acciimpaniment to a 
handsome morning visiting costume, or for the 
theatre. Bracelets and brooches in the shape of 
crescents, have already appeared. We should also 
mention puffed ribbons (rubans bouffants) for the 
trimmings of dresses; they are placed on the 
volants, and ornament also the bodies, the basques, 
and the sleeves : they have a charming effect, are 
of very varied shades of color, and are ornamented 
with designs or patterns, which they help to bring 



out in relief. Mantelets this year are worn very 
short behind, and in front also; they are indeed, 
rather very short scarfs, than mantelets. They arc 
made in taffetas, with ornaments of velvet and lace, 
for spring and autumn ; for the summer, they are of 
tulle and ribbons of velvet, alternately, and trimmed 
with lace. Some trimmings of feathers are still 
seen worn : this style should be reserved for winter ; 
at present, fringes, puffed ribbons and ruches, are 
alone used. The canezou is now much worn : it is 
in black lace and velvet alternately ; the bands of 
velvet laid on the sleeves lengthwise, and disposed 
also in the same manner from the top to the waist 
on the front of the body ; two bands in front de- 
scending as far and down upon the basque, and be- 
hind disposed as a trimming in the style of braces 
For summer these garments are made still more 
cool and graceful, in white lace, ornamented with 
ribbons to match the colors of the petticoats, or 
mada to accompany petticoats of white muslin, with 
colored ribbons at the waist of about seven inches 
width. Volants are very much in fashion, and are 
worn with plain petticoats of full pattern, and 
ornamented with trimming on the front of the petti- 
coat, so as to resemble an apron. 

There is scarcely any change in dresses this 
month, for the very good reason, almost everything 
that the fancy can imagine beautiful in form or ms> 
terial is fashionable ; one thing is certain, the fickle 
goddess is becoming more and more extravagant in 
her demands on the purse every day. In almost 
every case, dress goods must be very expensive if 
they cost as much as the trimmings necessary to put 
them in fashionable shape ; fifteen, twenty, and even 
thirty yards of ribbon on a dress is moderate, while 
profusions of lace, fringe, buttons, and braids, are 
used on everything. In short, our garments are half- 
made up of trimming ; and so gradually has this pro- 
fuse taste grown upon us that nothing seems over- 
lotted till the ground fabric is utterly covered with 
its garniture. We describe a dress or two which 
appear to us as particularly elegant. 

CABBUOB COSTUMB, 

Robe of pearl grey glace. The skirt has three 
flounces, edged with a Greek pattern in lilac. The 
corsage is made with a basque, which is edged with 
the same design on a smaller scale ; and the ends 
of tho sleeves are finished in a similar manner. 
Small collar of Brussels point, and under-sleeves to 
correspond. Bonnet of white tulle, trimmed on 
the outside and under the brim with wreaths of 
Parma violets. An India shawl of white cachmere, 
with a very rich border, in which gold is inter* 
mingled with the embroidery. Gloves of pale yellow 
kid. 

There is no dress that requires so much taste and 
neatness as a morning-dress, cither for the recep- 
tion of visitors, or the making of morning calls. 
Many articles that look brilliant by gas-light, would 
seem used and tawdry in the pure atmosphere of 
the early day. We give a costume which is very 
elegant for morning visits, and which, with the ex- 
ception of the bonnet, is suitable for plain evening or 
dinner dress. It is a robe of white tarletane, with 
three broad flounces, embroidered in a flower pat- 
tern in blue silk. The corsage is half high, and 
tbe sleeves short, and tight to the arms. Both 
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corsage and sleeve* are edged with a bordering of 
blue embroidery, like that on the flounces. Over 
this corsage is worn a black lace canezou. It is 
composed of alternate rows of Maltese insertion 
and narrow black figured ribbon ; or instead of rib- 
bon, rows of black velvet may be employed. The 
basque, the sleeves, and the top of the canezou are 
edged with Maltese lace, having small Vandyke 
points. Leghorn bonnet, ornamented on one side 
trLh a small plume of white ostrich feathers. Un- 
der-trimming, a cap of white blonde, intermingled 
with sprigs of peach blossom. Strings of broad 
white sarsenet ribbon, edged with a stripo of peach 
blossom. Over this dress may be worn for the 
carriage drive, a small circular mantelet of violet- 
colored glace, trimmed with a broad sewing silk 
fangs of black and velvet in alternate stripes. 
Above the fringe, rows of narrow black velvet. 

We may mention that canezou*, in the style of 
those above described are at present highly fashion- 
able in demi-evening dress; and they are made 
either in black or white lace. 

Another morning visiting dress is of light fawn- 
colored silk, without flowers, but with three broad 
stripes running around the skirt, with a running 
pattern between, of rich silk embroidery. This is 
something new, and we do not remember a novelty 
that exceeds it in richness. A mantelet of black 
taffeta, trimmed profusely with guipure lace, and a 
tulle bonnet, trimmed with moss roses, completes 
the dress. 

We have seen a ball dress at Madame Demarest's 
dress-making and pattern establishment, 375 Broad- 
way, that pleased us very much indeed. It is 
intended for a young lady. The triple skirts of 
white India muslin are edged with a delicate pat- 
tern designed in blue. The body is cut low in 
front, and on the shoulders, forming a beautiful 
heart-slope that is completely covered with rowsjof 
Valenciennes lace. A bow of blue ribbon is placed 
in front of the corsage, which has a sharp pointed 
bodice. Two or three rows of lace compose the 
sleeves, and the trimmings of the front descend 
behind in the form of a pointed berths. A blue 
ribbon passes through the bandaux of the hair, and 
clusters of flowers are placed low down on each 
side of the back hair. 

BONNETS 

Are now scarcely more substantial than a cap was 
same few years ago. Nothing can be too light for 
the taste this summer ; even the richer qualities of 
lace are put aside for lise tulle, and blonde, white 
flowers were never made with such delicate lightness 
as we find them in the recent importations. 

Seaman, the fashionable importer of these articles, 
at 6 John street, has lately received some roses 
from Paris, that exceed anything of the kind we ever 
saw ; no thicket in the morning sun ever held its dew 
more naturally than it is found trembling among the 
snowy leaves of a white wreath we were allowed to 
examine. 

With such materials as we have described, these 
exquisite flowers are perfect, and on a pretty tulle 
bonnet they seem still half lost in the sweet morning 
mists natural to them. 

Mrs. Cripps, 111 Canal street, has got some 
charming novelties this month ; indeed her bonnets 
are always rich with that nofelty an inventive genius 



alone can bestow. We saw, at her show-room, a few 
days since, a fancy straw, imported by Wild, 22 
John street, one of the most perfect gems of the sea- 
son. The front was edged with straw blonde, fine 
as Brussels point, and purely white, as if spun from 
pearls retaining all their lustre and beauty. Another 
row of this superb lace, mingled with straw em- 
broidery, crossed the front and edged the curtain. 
Tulle was mingled richly in the composition of this 
elegant capote, and clusters of purple and white moss 
roses formed a superb lining. Inside the bonnet was 
trimmed with blonde, white bows, and moss rose 
buds. 

We saw another charming bonnet at this estab- 
lishment. It was of pink crape, having three ruches 
of pink tulle edged with narrow white blonde, one 
on the edge, one across the middle, and another back 
of the crown. The crown and curtain were orna- 
mented with yellow fronec, and the interior was 
trimmed with crape and white roses. 

We saw a white bonnet at Miss Jarvis, 72 Canal 
street, that well deserves a description. The mate- 
rial was snowy crape. The front and curtain are 
surrounded with full ruches of tuile, edged with 
blonde. Two fails of rich bionde fall back over the 
crown, mingled at the sides with clusters of hearts- 
ease. The inside trimming is wildflowers, grouped 
with blonde. 

Another bonnet, madeofblue crape, striped length- 
wise with folds of blue ribbon, won our admiration 
at Miss Jarvis. A knot, with long bows of ribbon, 
almost crowded upon the foil blonde ruche that sur- 
rounded the -front, and another bow of ribbon divides 
the crown from the curtain. The inside trimming 
of this graceful capote was pink moss rosebuds, 
blonde, and a cluster of white wild roses on jeach 
side. 

For ladies who wear curls of hair, the inside 
trimming is put on higher up, and in much less 
quantity. The carls filling up the space around the 
ff hft fkfft 

TREASURES. 

LET me count my treasures, 
All my tool holds dear, 
Given me by dark spirits 
Whom I used to fear. 

Through long days of anguish, 

And sad nights, did Pain 
Forgo my shield. Endurance, 

Bright and Irse from slain. 

Doubt, tn misty caverns, 

'Mid dark horrors sought, 
Till my peerless Jewel, 

Faith, to me she brought. 

sorrow (that I wearied 

Should remain so long), 
Wreathed my starry glory. 

The bright crown of Song! 

Strife, thst racked my spirit 

Without hope or rest, 
Left the blooming flower, 

Patience, on my breast. 

Suffering, thst I dreaded, 

Ignorant of her charms, 
Laid the fair child, Pity, 

Smiling in my arms. 

So I count my treasures, 

Stored in days long past , 
And T thank the givers, 

Whom I know at last' 



A PLEASANT SUMMER RETREAT. 



A T this season of the year, when it is fashionable 
-tJ-to he migratory, many of our readers are proba- 
bly casting about for something a little fresh and 
novel in the way of a watering-place, wearied in 
thought, no doubt, at the prospect of a dull repeti- 
tion of the last season at Newport or Saratoga. 
Shall we help them a little to a decision 1 Set in 
the frame-work of one of our ample pages they have 
doubtless discovered a very prettily executed view 
of a pleasant-looking structure, the "Equinox 
House/* of Manchester, Vermont. If the reader 
desires a breath of vigorous mountain air, — if he is 
fond of a ramble amid scenes of wild grandeur and 
sublimity, — if he is fond of fishing, boating, driving, 
riding, hunting, musing, reading, clambering, swim- 
ming, and not to forget eating, — if he hates im- 
mense white hotels, with all their sound and fury, 
with their big pianos and small bed-rooms, their 
interminable dining-rooms, with the clashing dishes, 
flashing knives, and the frightful confusion of a 
thousand hungry individuals and a wilderness of 
waiters, — if he hates their arbitrary laws of the 
toilet, their hot summer balls, their dusty drives, 
their displays of pompous and gilt vulgarity,— if 
the reader's likes and dislikes are like to these, then 
the " Equinox*' should receive the deciding voice 
at once. He will find here genuine comfort, rooms 
luxuriously furnished, a table replete with every 
luxury, the attention of a polite host, with magnifi- 
cent scenery, and exhilirating mountain sir, all of 
which would contribute to make it a delightful place 
of resort. 



Edgax Allan Pot.— To see the portrait of Poo 
is enough to understand the life of the unhappy 
poet, and consequently to excuse it. The forehead 
is ill-proportioned, fantastic, sickly, like thai of 
Hoffmann ; the lower part of the face is weak and 
undecided Byron says somewhere of Sheridan, 
" He had the brow of a god and the mouth of a 
satyr !" Poe had the brow of a god and the mouth 
of Silenus. We see from the configuration of his 
lips, that he was born to drink ; but the intelligence 
which beams from the brain, reveals that in his 
thoughts intoxication was only a means to an end, 
to repose. * * * Poe is to be classed among the 
fantastic poets of the third rank who, not being 
able to riso to power, content themselves with being 
eccentric. Preoccupied with one constant idea, that 
of the miseries of human life, he expresses it under 
the form of broken-hearted love. The soul is haunted 
by a sad memory, and that manly strength is lost 
which overcomes the fatal world of tears, and leaves 
the brain free to exercise its faculties. Fantastic 
images which recall one only recollection, one only 
emotion, play in the sighs of the breeze, in the 
murmurs of the complaining waters ; while beneath 
the mists and clouds, there yawn abysses where the 
eye of tho poet incessantly discovers the same 
phantasm ; and if the mind, overwhelmed, returns 
to the earth, it is but to behold the hungry worm 
crawling toward the already excavated grave. Such 
is Poe and such his genius. 

Life is a masquerade ; there is scarcely soy per- 
son or class of persons who appear in their true 
character. 
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TETE-A-TETE, 

WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 



THE reader has undoubtedly already admired the 
beautiful frontispieee illustration that accom- 
panies this issue of the "Journal," called "Hay- 
making." A most exquisite rural picture, we are 
sure he says, and full of pleasant associations and 
suggestive of old scenes. It brings to our mind 
many a rare haymaking frolic, when young and old, 
maids and males, all assembled in the meadow to 
join in the pleasant toil. Such bursts of merriment, 
such exulting shouts, such a mingling of glad voices, 
such free and light hearts, such flashings of humor 
and scintillations of wit, such complete and unal- 
loyed happiness as often we have experienced on 
these rustic festival occasions— how it all comes 
rushing back upon our minds ! Ah, golden, golden 
time ! If the spirit of poetry was only a little more 
deeply imbrued in tho hearts of our country people, 
they would get up some kind of poetic ovation to 
usher in this most delightful season— a festival, say, 
in honor of Ceres, after the manner of those to 
Bacchus in the olden time of Greece. But as it is, 
Haymaking with us is a kind of acted practical 
poem, abounding in graces and delights peculiarly 
its own. Hear what Thomson, whose rural pic- 
res are so exquisite, and so unmatched — hear how 
he describes it : — 

" Now •wanna the vlusge o'er Ike Jovial mead ; 
The rustle youth, brown with meridian toll, 
Hsalthnu and strong ; full as the summer rose 
Blown by prevailing suns, tho ruddy maid, 
Half naked, swelling In the sight, and all 
Her kindling graces burning o'er her shook. 
Ee'fi stooping ago la here ; and Infant hands 
Trail the long rake, or, with the fragrant load 
O'ereharged, amid tho kind oppression roll. 
Wide flies the tedded grain ; aU In a row 
Advancing broad, or wheeling round the field, 
They spread the breathing harvest to the sun, 
That throws so refreshful a rural smell : 
Or, as they rake the green-appearing ground, 
And drive the dusky wave along the mead, 
The russet hay-cock rises thick behind, 
In order gay. While heard from dale to dale. 
Waking tho breeze, resounds the Mended voice 
Of happy labor, love, and social glee." 

The issue of this number of the " Jour- 



was Uncle Robert, and not gifted with a keen in 9 te at 
into matters and things. 

" * Billy,' said he one day, to a friend who had 
dropped in to take a smoke with him — * Billy, they've 
bin and 'looted me to an office in the church.' 

" « Well, Uncle Bob, what is it V 

"•Brier!' 

" « Brier 1 Why, what do you mean V 

11 * Brier !' repeated he. 

" * I guess you mean Elder, Uncle Bob.' 

" * Elder ! Elder ! that's it,' said he, brightening 
up. ' I thought it was something green V " 

— — Hess is a passage from Shakspeare, 
worth to the reforming devotee of pleasure or crime 
a thousand of the patronising didacticisms of the 
Pharisees, who are " holier " than every other one 
they meet. There is genuine philosophy in it, and 
therefore all the more encouragement : — 

" And like bright metal on a sullen ground, 

My reformation, glittering o'er my fault 
- Shall show more goodly, and attract more eyes, 
" Than that which hath no foil to set it off." 



nal" will occur in the midst of all the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of preparation for the coming great Na- 
tional Jubilee. It is an excellent thing to have one 
general National festivity. Sectional bitterness, 
party animosities, factional contentions, are all soft- 
ened and subdued under its influence. Heartily 
therefore, we say, Hail, all hail, " Gloroius Fourth !" 
Your booming cannons, your squibs, your rockets, 
your general noise and fury, which strike so fear- 
fully on the sensitive tympanums of some, are to us 
(for the day being) what the whivdng of bullets 
was to Charles XH. — music. We like to see pow- 
der burning away freely on that day, for somehow 
powder always smells like patriotism. We like to 
have drums and trumpets braying, flags flaunting, 
music pealing, and all such other demonstrations, 
that assist in giving a spirited animation, and lively 
exultation to the day. 

• " Unclb Romrt J ," writes " a 

reader " from np the river, "was a character* well 
known for his oddities. Somewhat igMVent, too, 



. " I havb found," writes a friend from 

a town not far from our city, " I have found here a 
veritable Mrs. Malaprop— I may say two Mrs. Mala- 
props, in the persons of a lady and her daughter. I 
must be cautious about my description of them, for 
I believe that they are readers of the " Journal," 
and might possibly recognise themselves, 'as in a 
glass, darkly.' But some of their amusing blun- 
ders, in an over ambition for big words, are too rich 
to be lost to the world. If Sheridan had only met 
them the vocabulary of Mrs. Malaprop aforesaid 
would have been enriched. 

" Walking with them the other day, one of them 
remarked that a road was to be cut through up to a 
certain row of houses, which would make them 

very •'<*/**!*•' 

« Upon another occasion, I was gravely informed 
by the young lady that her brother was in the navy, 
who had written home all the 'mini? particulars of 
the voyage, and stated that they were without ' am- 
mition!' Goodbnedingofeeiurse suppressed a laugh, 
but it was only accomplished by the penalty of a fit 
of coughing. 

" We also have been entertained with the par- 
ticulars of a 'penurious circumstance,' and of a 
' Post tortem examination.' 

" But the richest of all is the following :— The 
young lady, rather sentimentally inclined, and fond 
of tho ' Poet's Corner ' in the country gazette, in- 
formed me, upon returning from a ramble, that she 
1 had been walking in the woods to commute with 
her thoughts.' This was too much. There was a 
limit to my endurance. My risibilities would not 
be controlled, and I burst out with an uproarous 
peal of laughter. The lady stared, but I was bound 
to have my laugh out." 

• A swBXT and touching stanza, reader: — 

" There is no fireside, howsoe'er defended, 
But has one vacant chair ; 
There is no fold howe'er watched and tended, 
But one dead lamb Is there." 



A littbe from a lady which we are 



Waleino up Broadway the other day 
we met an Irish Benevolent Society returning from 
a funeral with the band playing Rory % Moore. 
Such is life. 



impelled to give in full : — 

My Dear Mr. Editor ;— I am an unfortunate woman- 
very ! I am the victim of an evil that pursues me with an 
inveterate malignancy, and won't "let up." There is no 
use of trying any longer to bear up against my sufferings in 
b ; and so l won't. You see. sir, I have a constitu- 
tional antipathy to tobaoco. I can't endure it. It is the bane 
of my lift. Under its influence I have no pleasure in the 
world— not a bit. Tobacco has spread over the world, and 
darkened it everywhere ; I can't get away from It nohow. 
If I walk down Broadway, some one Is sure to get just before 
me, and puff, puff every moment comes a cloud of smoke Into 
my eyes, mouth, nose, and lungs. It would bo no use to 
walk slower or fester, because I would be sure to encounter 
similar creatures. Whatever way 1 move I And myscl. 
doomed to endure that horrid tobacco. I can't go to public 
places because there is such an eternal chew kept up. When 
I go to our church— Rev. Mr. S.'s,— and mamma says be is so 
nice a man— there comes directly into our pew an old gentle- 
man in green spectacles who chews— vociferously ! His 
breath is as strong as a lion. I'm not sure that's the right 
kind of comparison but mamma says it will do. Well, sir, 
he's very deaf, and often asks ms to find the place for him, 
which I do ; but he always puts his head close to mine, and 
that makes me so sick that I almost faint. And tben, again, 
when I go to Wallack'a (dear, delightful place), and am 
sitting so engrossed In the play, chew, chew, chew, squirt, 
squirt, squirt, goes somebody near me ; and when 1 go to 
move, splash goes my flounces into the nasty puddle the fol- 
low has been making. O that tobacco ! If I could only 
gather into one pile all that remains of it upon the surface of 
the globe, there would be one bonfire in tho world, let mo tell 
you that. Now, dear Mr. Editor, but think of it ! Isn't it 
horrible? And what am I to do ? Is there no hope for me J Is 
there no alleviation of the miseries of a wretched woman 1 
Alas ! I despair of having any peace. Tobacco will haunt 
me into my grave. Ah sir, the only thing I can find of the 
vaunted superiority of your sex Is bad breath. If I were 
asked the main pursuit of man, I would say— chewing ! If 
I were asked bis manliest destiny, I would say— smoke ! 
From your indignant and abused ftiend, 

Julia. 

We sorrow for Julia, heartily, and not only for 
Julia but for all of her sex, and of our own who are 
4he sufferers by the universality of this certainly un- 
accountable indulgence. Perhaps, however, if the 
ladies were generally outspoken on this matter, they 
might accomplish a little towards its abatement. 

_ Mr. Peppers, a very worthy citizen of 

the village over at the hollow, back of the hill, 
wants to know what is the " extra vally" of a Bond 
with a coop on. He says he thinks he understands 
what a bond is, for he's tried bail-bonds already ; 
but this "new-fangled plan of attachin* coops on 
'em," — that's something he can't seem to get through 
his brain !— Cannot some of our Wall street friends 
help him out of his perplexity 1" 

" What d'ye call that t n asked one very 

plain-minded man of another, as a stranger went by 
with an immense growth of hair on his upper lip. 
" What do I call itl Why, don't you see for your- 
self! You've heerd o' fur-bclows, hain't youl 
Wal, that's one on 'em, as near as I can guess !" 
Could the moustache movement be better entitled 
than as the introduction of the fur-below system T 

— — A very distant connection of Mrs. 
Partington writes her from away back somewhere, 
to know " if what folks call nowadays franktn-eento 
is any better than the real old stuff called common- 
sense. Mrs. P. is in a quandary over the matter ; 
but she proposes to cut the gordian knot by sending 
back word, that " it's all nonsense, any how ;" and 
wants to ask back if she saw the collapse of the son* 
last May! 
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Ait old woman down east somewhere, 

happened to hear that the husband of another 
woman had hang himself; and that he had 
performed this ticklish operation from the bough of 
an apple tree in his orchard. So off she set post- 
haste, to see the bereaved one. She found her in 
Tears, and a suit of sable, of course. " Now/' said 
she, " I've come a-purpose to get some o' the fruit 
of that tree ; for as sure as a gun, I'll plant the seed 
in the girding behind my own door ! My husband 
is the greatest plague of my life ; but, mind now, I 
don't say I want to git him out o* the way ; I only 
want to plant some of the seed from that apple-tree ! 
If he hang himself, that's his own business. All 
! want is one o* them same Had octrees /" She car- 
ried away an apple, — an Eve in a new and unfamiliar 
form. 

■ Sons of our county towns are not very 
democratic, judging from the following anecdote, 
which a New England correspondent encloses to us : 
" A worthy member of a rural community, who had 
the great misfortune to lose his wife, certainly one 
of the most consistent and exemplary women in the 
church of which both were members, went to the 
minister of the parish to ask him if he would per- 
form the funeral solemnities at the church. The 
minister seemed utterly confounded with surprise. 
1 Go to the church !' he exclaimed ; ' I never should 
think of such a thing ! Why, we couldn't pay any 
more respect to the memory of Deacon Leathers 
himself P So thai question was settled, and an im- 
portant one, too," 

■ Really there is too much humor in 
tho following " sentimental ©do" to let pass, so we 
oat with our scissors and pirate H, for your sake 
reader ; — 

*< u thine a heart opprsssM by ears, 
And dost thou seek relief f 

I know a remedy so rare ; 
Ills— a slice of Beef* 

From an the world dost hide thy face, 

Thy sorrows tasanrral? 
I know what will tmae anguish grace— 

A cot of roasted veal t 

Wooidst thou drive every grief out, » 

And misery put thy foot on t 
Secure thyself— a pot of stoat, 

And a broiled ehop of mutton ' 

Alone art thou, and d es o lat e 1 

Art atterly forsaken T 
If thou be so condemned by fete, 

Tske to— Med eggs and bason ! 

Stand's! thou in awe of wicked folks? 

Fly not in haste to sloisters ; 
A refuge plesssnter by chalks 

Lies in a score of -oysters." 



——A sun who was notorious for the 
healthy and safe size of his understandings, went to 
a shoemaker, once upon a time, to get newly shod. 
The worthy son of Crispin saw him trying to come 
in at the door, though his efforts were vain, and 
called out to him— «• What will you have, sir?" 
" Have ! I want to get a pair of boots made." 
" Oh, well then, don't try to come in here, for you 
can't do it, possibly. Just step round the corner of 
the,. building, and you shall have your foot measured. 
The fact is, sir, we shall be. obliged to build a boot 
met your foot; haint got no last thai wovld come 
anywhere near it !" 



— — Hbbb is an admirable statement sent to 
us by a friend, which we think will get from the 
reader at least one hearty laugh : " It was during 
the general talk and excitement that prevailed on 
the passage of what are politically known as the 
Compromise Measures of 1850, that an old and none 
too well posted landlord in one of tho back settle- 
ments was giving much of his attention to tho pro- 
fitableness of raising onions as a standard crop from 
his little patch of land. So taking up the paper one 
day, his mind on the look-out for anything that bore 
on the subject in hand, he happened to glance at the 
column headed in flaming capitals — 

" Great Union Meeting," &c, Ac. 
This was enough for him. He saw the time and 
place of the meeting, dropped his paper in his lap, 
and exclaimed — " Great U-n-i-o-n Meeting ! Yes, 
by gracious, father ! that's the way I spell Onion ! 
I'm off for that meeting, I tell you /" — and like 
Israel Putnam of old, he saddled and bridled his cob, 
without giving further notice to his family, and rode 
off post-haste to attend the numerous gathering. 
Whether he was much enlightened there on the 
subject of raising onions, we never were fortunate 
enough to hear These politicians will never know, 
however, how much they have, first and last, to 
answer for." 

— — " The British Quarterly " in discussing 
the Whisker philosophically, politically, and socially, 
thus indulges in a humourous vein : — 

" The mutton-ebop seems to have suggested the form of 
s. substantial British whitker. Out of this simple form 
countless varieties have arisen ; one has whiskers turned 
into the corners of his month, as if he were holding them 
up with his teeth, the second hss wandered into the middle 
of the cheek, and there stopped ss though it did not know 
where to go, like a youth who has ventured out into the 
middle of a ball-room with all eyes upon him ; another 
twists the contrary way, under the owners ears ; another, 
with a vast Pacific of a (see, has little whiskers, which 
seem to hsvs stopped short after two inches of voysge, as 
though aghast at the prospect of having to turn such a Cape 
Horn of a chin. We perceive coming a tremendous pair, 
running over the shirt-oollar, in Insurant profusion; yet 
we see, as the colonel or general takes off his hat to a lady, 
that he is quite bald— those whiskers are, ia foot, nothing 
but a tremendous landslip from the veteran's head." 



— — " I called upon a precious little niece of 
mine, only four years old," said a lady to us the other 
day, " and was much amused by the following little 
incident . She was a very accomplished reader for her 
age, and she read some passages to me as evidences 
of her ability.* Presently her mother called her 
from some romping sport in which she was engaged, 
and asked her to read Willis's beautiful sacred poem 
of « Absolom.' ' No mamma,' replied sho, I 'would 
rather not read it now. It i» too sacred /" ' This 
from a little four year old ! 

A clever correspondent writes us to 

know, — " if a cooking apparatus is known by the 
name of a kitchen range, why are not all professed 
cooks capable of forming a company, and styling 
themselves the kitchen rangcrsV We don't know ; 
we're sure we don't. 

— — — A correspondent tells a story of an 
old lady who, when her son was reading of the 
movements of the Legislature, burst out suddenly 
with the exclamation,— * 4 Ander, Ander, is the 
Legislature a ktoered carriage or not !" That, old ] 



— — We find in an English magazine the fol 
lowing beautiful lines "To a Snowdrop." They 
may be considered somewhat out of season now, 
but they are so exquisitly and pathetically beautiful 
that we cannot resist the temptation to repeat them 
to you, reader. 

" Showdbof, Snowdrop, why dost thou stay t 
Greybeard Winter hath fled away- 
Green grow the fields in the sunny ray- 
Snowdrop, Snowdrop, why dost thou stay T 

'Just to se e oh ! just to see, 

The first pretty primrose of the lea ! 

For a primsose star is fairer for. 

I've been told, than all sky-blossoms are. 

Oh ! tend me well, and show me where 

I may find this beauty past compere ?" 

Snowdrop, Snowdrop, look this way— 
In the grasses, underneath the grey 
Old oak, behold the primrose gay t 
Primrose, Primrose a moment's spase 
Let little Snowdrop see your face ! 

f 1 see, I see, on the upland lea, 
A sweet face smiling tenderly— 

pretty Primrose. loveet thou me f 
Oh ! love me ! let my prayer prevail ! 

1 shall live', I shall thrive, I shall not tall, 
Though I look so weary, and weak, and pale— 
Oh ! love me, and I shall live to see 

The blossoming almond and apple tree, 
And the May bloom wooed by the honey-bee ! 
What doth she say, oh ! what doth she say T 
Will she love me well, the Primrose gay T. 

Now nay, now nsy ! the Primrose gay 
Hath given, she voweth, her love away ; 
Troth-bound is she to the Violet, 
And, oh ! poor Snowdrop, never was yet 
A flower so modest, and fresh, and (air, 
As the Violet, dowered with odours rare. 
Die. Snowdrop, die, ere the bridal day- 
No love for thee hath the Primrose gay ! 

* I die, I die! it was always so- 
Poor weeds, unspringing in winter's snoW, 
Lonely, so lonely ! vexed and worn 
By the bitter blasts, we live forlorn ; 
There is nought that loveth us *neath the sky— 
It was always so— I die, I die !' " 

Tender, pathetic, full of beauty ! don't you think 



sol 

■ - it is thought that France, in a war with 

England, would stand a very fair chance to come 
out first from the tussle ; for if you will but take a 
map of each of the two countries, and examine them 
closely, you will see in a moment that the map of 
France has much the most bay-on-it (bayonet). 

— — A wao went a'ong one ot our thorough* 
fares the other day, in company with a friend. 
They came to a millinery and dress-making estab- 
lishment, at the door of which, stuck under a glitter- 
ing glass case, was a new style of ladies dress 
known in the proper circles by the name of tho 
basquin. " There it is !" said the man of nonsense ; 
44 there you have it now ! A real, regular ' baskin' 
in the sun,' as sure's I am alive!'' — And so it 
was. 

The same man who sent his Porter 
apples to the cider-mill, expecting buttling Porter aa 
the result, calculates this summer to raise several 
casks of lime from his large Lima beans ! 

A fellow who "run with the engine," 



askodttis friend if he knew what kind of an animal 
the police made him think, of. Well, no ; he didn't, 
exactly. « 111 tell yer," said he ; '* amuss^uanh /" 
lady was undoubtedly near of kin to Mrs. Partington. I — Want that »ther excruci-awful 1 
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ENTER MR. BOTTLES, THE BUTLER. 



Master Fred. " These ! That's capital ! Stand still, Bottles, and I'll show top bow the Chinese do the Knits' 
Tuck at tbk play. [Bottles is much interested. 




Beautiful Being. " Well, I must sat, Pabebb, that i like the Haib 

DBE88ED A L'IxPBBATRICE. It SHOWS SO MUCH OP THE FACE." 



tiWKbrz. 




CASE OF REAL DISTRESS.-BEGGAR GIRL WITH BONNET AS WORN 

11 Do, kind Gentlenan, oitb ne a Penny ; I *ye 'abdlt *ad a 
bit o' Bonnet on ny 'ed this six Munce." 
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A VISIT 

TO ABBOTSFOR D AND ITS VICINITY. 

TT was on a bright calm morning towards the close 
•*- of September that we started from the inn at 
Galashiels, where we had arrived at a late hour on 
the preceding evening, to visit Abbotsfbrd and some 
of the adjacent scenes, which the genius of the 
mighty minstrel had invested with sufficient interest 
to our minds to render them the chief object, upon 
that occasion, of our northern tour. 

One of our party (we were four in number, and 
on foot — the true mode of enjoying such an excur- 
sion) was well acquainted with the locality of every 
spot with which the slightest interest was asso- 
ciated ; and was, moreover, admirably qualified to 
act as cicerone by an unbounded enthusiasm for 
everything connected, however remotely, with the 
person, the genius, or the memory of the illustrious 
poet. We had not, therefore, proceeded far before 
he stopped us by exclaiming: — "There are the 
woods and house of Abbotaford ; and there, behind 
them, are the Eildon hills ! There you see Gala- 
water chafing as it joins the Tweed. And yonder 
are the braes of Yarrow, and vale' of EUrick V It 
was impossible not to catch some portion of the 
enthusiasm with which he thus uttered names that 
we had often heard and read of with emotion, espe- 
cially as the beautiful scenery to which they be- 
longed was now spread in bright reality before us, 
and we learned to distinguish each amid the calm 
light shed around them from * cloudless autumn 
•ky. 

Abbotsford is situated about two miles from 
Galashiels, between that town and Selkirk. The 
house occupies the crest of the last of a broken 
series of hills descending from the Eildons to the 
Tweed, whose silver stream it overhangs. The 
grounds are richly wooded, and diversified with an 
endless variety of " bushy dells and alleys green ;" 
while through all, the river, 

" Wandering at Its own sweet wOl," 

gives its exquisite finish to a picture such as needs 
no association whatsoever, nothing but its own 
intrinsic loveliness, to leave its image indelibly im- 
pressed upon the mind. 

We soon arrived at the entrance gate, a lofty arch 
in an embattled wall ; and here our attention was 
directed by our enthusiastic friend to the first 
instance of Sir Walter's anxiety to accumulate 
around his residence as many relics as possible of 
the olden time, in the rusty chains and rings, called 
"jouf*," to which the bells were attached, and 
which had been brought from one of the ancient 



castles of the Douglasses in Galloway. The ap- 
proach — which is very short, as the high road runs 
through the grounds in rather close propinquity to 
the house— is by a broad trellised walk, oversha- 
dowed with roses and honeysuckles ; on one side 
was a screen of open gothic arches filled with invisi- 
ble network, through which we caught delightful 
glimpses of a garden with flower-beds, turrets, 
porches leading into avenues of rosaries, and 
bounded by noble forest trees. We came at once 
upon the house, the external appearance of which 
utterly defies description. At either end rises a tall 
tower, but each totally different from the other ; and 
the entire front is nothing but an assemblage of 
gables, parapets, eaves, indentations, water-spouts 
with strange droll faces, painted windows, Eliza- 
bethan chimneys ; all apparently flung together in 
the very wantonness of irregularity, and yet pro- 
ducing, as we all agreed, a far more pleasing effect 
than any sample of architectural propriety, whether 
ancient or modern, that we had ever seen. 

A noble doorway — the fac-simile, as our well- 
informed guide apprised us, of the ancient royal 
palace of Linlithgow, and ornamented with stupen- 
dous antlers— admitted us into the lofty hall ; the 
impression made upon entering which was such as 
never could be forgotten. There are but two win- 
dows, and these, although lofty, being altogether of 
painted glass, every pane deep dyed with gorgeous 
armorial bearings, the sudden contrast between the 
less than " dim religious light" which they admitted, 
and the glare of day from which we had entered, 
together with the thought of whose roof-tree it was 
beneath which we stood, and whose the spirit that 
had called into existence the strange beauty with 
which we rather felt than saw ourselves to be sur- 
rounded, was oppressive — almost overpowering. 
Not a word was spoken for some moments, until 
our eyes became accustomed to the sombre coloring 
of the apartment, which we then perceived to be 
about forty feet in height, the walls being of dark 
richly-carved oak, and the roof a series of pointed 
arches, from the centre of each of which hung a 
richly emblazoned shield. Around the cornice were 
also a number of similar shields. Our cicerone 
pointed out amongst them the bloody heart of 
Douglas, and the royal lion of Scotland. The floor 
of the splendid hall is paved with black and white 
marble, brought, we were told, from the Hebrides ; 
and magnificent suits of armor, with a profusion of 
swords of every variety, occupy the niches, or are 
suspended on the walls. 

From the hall we were shown into a narrow 
vaulted apartment running across the entire house, 
with an emblazoned window at either and. Here 



were an endless variety of armor and weapons, 
amongst them Rob Roy's gun, with his initials, 
R. M. C, around the touch-hole ; Hofer's blunder- 
buss ; the pistols taken from Bounaparte's carriage 
at Waterloo ; a beautiful sword which Charles I. 
presented to Montrose ; together with thumb-screws 
and other instruments of torture, the dark memo- 
rials of days of savage cruelty, we trust gone by for 
ever. 

Beyond this armory is the dining-room, with a 
low carved roof, a low bow window, and an ele- 
vated dais. Its walls were hung in crimson, and 
thickly covered with pictures, among which were 
the Duke of Monmouth, by Lely ; a portrait of 
Hogarth, by himself; and a picture of the head of 
Mary Queen of Scots- -said to have been painted 
the day after her execution — with an appalling 
ghastliness of countenance, the remembrance of 
which for days afterwards was like that of an un- 
pleasant dream. 

A narrow passage of sculptured stone conducted 
us from this apartment to a delicious breakfast- 
room, with shelves full of books at one end, and 
the other walls well covered with beautiful draw- 
ings in water-color, by Turner. Over the chim- 
ney-piece was an oil painting of a castle overhang- 
ing the sea, which our cicerone affirmed to be the 
Wolfs crag. A number of curious-looking cabi- 
nets formed the most remarkable feature in the 
furniture of this apartment ; but its chief charm 
was in the lovely prospect from the windows, which 
on one side overlook the Tweed, and give a view of 
the Yarrow and of Ettrick upon the other. While 
standing here, looking out upon the glad water 
sparkling in the sunshine, with the overhanging 
woods now putting on the golden livery of autumn, 
and thinking how often must the mighty minstrel's 
eye and mind have drunk in poetic inspiration as he 
gazed upon the same bright scene, one of our party 
repeated, in a low tone of deep feeling, the lines 
from the " Lay of the Last Minstrel," which are in 
some respects so touchingly applicable to the closing 
scenes of the life of their gifted author : — 

" Still as I view each wen-known seene, 
Think what is now, and what hath been, 
Seems ss to me of ell bereft. 
Sole friends thy woods and streams were left , 
And thus 1 lore them better still, 
Even in extremity of ill. 
By Yarrow's stream etui let me stray, 
Though nose should golds my feeble way , 
Still Ibel the breeze down Sttriek break, 
Although it ehill my withered cheek ; 
Still lay my head by Teviot stone, 
Though there, forgotten and alone, 
The Bard may draw his psrting groan." 
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The windows were open ; it was the very season, 
but a few days from the anniversary, of his death ; 
the weather now, as it had been then, was warm 
and sunny ; the gentle murmur of the river was 
audible, as we are told in his biography it was 
when his weeping sons and daughters knelt around 
his bed just as the spirit was departing ; and as 
that solemn scene rose vividly before the excited 
imagination, there came with it, perhaps more 
deeply than had ever before been experienced, a 
feeling of the mutability, the nothingness, of all 
that earthly fame 01 *ank or riches can bestow. 
The bright scene was there unchanged, but where 
was he who gave the charm to its brightness — who 
had rendered it almost unrivalled in its interest by 
any similar locality in the world ! 

On passing from this room, which we left most 
reluctantly, we came into a green-house with an old 
fountain playing before it — one that had formerly 
stood by the cross of Edinburgh, and had been made 
to flow with wine at the coronations of the Stuarts. 
This brought us into the drawing-room, a large and 
very handsome apartment, elegantly furnished with 
ancient ebony, crimson silk hangings, mirrors, and 
portraits— amongst the latter, a n ble portrait of 
Dryden, one of Peter Lely's best After pausing 
here for some minutes, we pass d into the largest 
room of all, the library — a moct magnificent apart- 
ment, about fifty feet in length by thirty in width, 
with a projection in the centre, ogposite the fire* 
place, containing a large hew window. Thereof is 



of richly-carved oak, as are also the bookcases 
which reach high up the walls. The books were 
elegantly bound, amounting, we are told, in number 
to about twenty thousand volumes, all arranged 
according to their subjects. Amongst them 
were presentation copies from almost every 
living author in the world. Onr attention was 
arrested in particular by a " Montfaucon," in fifteen 
folio volumes, with the royal arms emblazoned on 
the binding, the gift of king George IV. There 
were cases opposite the fireplace, wired and locked, 
one containing books and Mss. relating to the insur- 
rections of 1715 and 1745; and another, treatises 
on magic and diablerie, said to be of extreme rarity 
and value. In one corner stood a small silver urn 
upon a porphyry stand, upon which we could not 
but look with intensely mournful interest ; it was 
filled with human bones, and bore the inscription, 
" Given by George Gordon, lord Byron, to sir 
Walter Scott, bart." There was but one bust — a 
Shakspeare ; and one picture — Sir Walter's eldest 
son in hussar uniform, in the apartment. 

Connected with this noble library, and facing the 
south, is a small room, the most interesting of all — 
the retreat of the poet — where many of the most 
admired productions of his genius were conceived 
and written. It contained no furniture, except a 
small writing-table in the centre, an arm-chair cov- 
ered with black leather, and one chair for a single 
privileged visitor. On either side of the fireplace 
were shelves with a few volumes, chiefly folios 



and a gallery running round three 
aides of the room, and reached by a 
hanging stair at one corner, also con- 
tained some books. There were but 
two portraits, those of Claverhouse 
and Rob Roy. In one corner was a 
little closet opening into the gardens, 
forming the lower compartment of one 
of the towers, in the upper part of 
which was a private staircase accessi- 
ble from the gallery. This was the 
last portion of the mansion which we 
were permitted to explore ; and after 
a hurried ramble through the grounds 
«-where exquisite walks, with innu- 
merable seats and arbors, commanding 
views of gleamy lakes and most pio- 
turesque and lovely waterfalls, told 
eloquently of the matchless taste that 
had there found recreation from its 
toil— we bid along adieu to Abbots- 
ford. 

Our next visit was to Melrose Ab- 
bey, which, 

" Like some tsil rock with lichens gray," 

rose before us as we turned down a 
narrow street of the little town of 
Melrose. It is, in truth, perhaps the 
very loveliest pile of monastic ruins 
that the eye can see or the imagina- 
tion conceive. The windows, and 
especially the glorious east window 
with all its elaborate tracery—upon 
the repairs of which, (as of the entire 
building,) conducted under his imme- 
diate auspices, we were told that Sir 
Walter Scott had bestowed the utmost 
almost unrivalled, altogether unsurpassed 
as specimens of Gothic architecture. Under the 
east window we were shown the grave of the 
wizard Michael Scott, immortalized in the " Lay of 
the Last Minstrel ;" and, close by it, a small flat 
stone, about a foot square, under which our guide 
informed us lies the heart of Wallace. 

In one of the naves are seven niches, exquisitely 
ornamented with sculptured foliage, and reminding 
us of the lines in the " Lay of the Last Minstrel :" 

44 Spreading herbs and flowerets bright 
Glistened with the dew of night : 
Nor herb nor floweret glistened there 
But wss carved in the cloister arches ss fair. 1 ' 

Each glance at the lovely east window recalled in 
like manner the stanzas from the same poem : 

" The moon on the east oriel shone, 
Through slender shafts of shapely stone, 

By fblisged trscerr combined ; * 
Thon wonldst have thought some faery's hand, 
'Twixt. poplars straight the osier wand, 

In many a freakish knot hsd twined ; 
Then framed a spell when the work was dons, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stons." 

The figures and heads which abound throughout the 
ruin are some of them very beautiful, and others 
singularly grotesque. There is a cripple on the 
back of a blind man, in which the pain of the former 
and the sinking of the latter beneath his unwieldy 
burthen are expressed in stone as we do not often 
see anything of the kind in painting. Close to the 
south window is a massive-looking figure peering 
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through the ivy, with one hand to hit throat, while 
in the other he graape a knife, and a figure below 
holds a fadle as if to catch the blood from his self- 
inflicted Wound. Not far from these is a group of 
merry musicians ; and blended with some of the 
most highly-wrought tracery in the windows is the 
figure of a sow playing the bagpipes. 

The latter part of the day wederoted to Dryburgh 
Abbey. The scenery between Melrose and Dryburgh 
is exceedingly beautiful. The road overhangs the 
Tweed, fringed with rich plantations to the water's 
edge ; and as it crosses the hill of Bennerside it 
commands a lovely view of the river winding round 
an island, with a solitary house upon it— the only 
remains, our euerone told us, of " old Melrose." 

A low gateway at one aide of a narrow lane, at 
the mot of which runs the Tweed, admitted us into 
the wooded grounds of Dryburgh ; and after passing 
the residence, which we did not pause to examine, 
we came to a wooden fence round the abbey. It is 
a beautiful ruin, embosomed in dense foliage, and 
having a very fine radiated window covered with 
ivy. It contains little, however in the way of 
architectural remains, to attract the notice of those 
who have previously visited Melrose. Our thoughts 
were all upon the one spot, the aisle called St. 
Mary's, beneath the right hand arch of which is the 
last resting-place of him whose spell had been on 
us all the day. The spot is marked by a plain flat 
stone, about three feet from the ground, with the 
simple inscription, " Sir Walter Scott, hart." Our 
hearts and eyes were full, some at all events to 
overflowing: the mighty genius, and the broken 
heart — the lordly mansion, and the lowly grave— 
the contrast was painfully oppressive ; and " Poor 
Sir Walter .'"burst in broken accents, almost simul- 
taneously from our lips. 

" The last abode. 
The voiceless dwelling of the bard Is retailed ; 
A still mejestie spot ; girt solemnly 
With all the imploring beauty of decay ; 
A stately oouea 'midst rains ! meet for him 
With his bright fame to rest in." 

These are the recollections of many years ago. 
What changes in the poet's home, or around the 
poet's grave, may since then have taken place the 
writer seeks not to inquire. He knows, however, 
that many an " added stone*' within the ruins of 
Dryburgh, inscribed with the names of children 
summoned in their prime to the "narrow house 
appointed for all living/ 1 bears still further testi- 
mony to the utter vanity of that chief desire to be 
the founder of an illustrious house and family ; but 
no further knowledge is capable of adding to the 
impressiveness of the lesson, which it is difficult to 
conceive how any one who has ever visited or me- 
ditated upon Abbotsford and Dryburgh can have 
miled to learn, or, having so learned, can forget 
the lesson so well expressed in the one line of a 
Christian poet :— 

M He builds too low who bolide beneath the skies !" 



PARTING BREATH. 



CC fT\HE ruling passion strong in death** is a 
-*- poetic phrase founded on practical expe- 
rience. Even while the body is on the brink of dis- 
solution, and life is fast fleeting, — while the senses 
are dim, and the power of voluntary motion is already 
dead, — the mind flickers up like the last glimmerings 
of the expiring taper in the socket t and the parting 
breath of the dying is often a striking commentary 
or illustration of their entire past life. 

In cases of ordinary natural dying, there is often a 
momentary exaltation of the mind, in which it seems 
to survey the past, or to anticipate the future, with a 
lightning glance — exhibiting the triumph of mind 
over matter at the very moment of their final separa- 
tion. Physiologists informs us that this preternatu- 
ral exaltation of the mind at such a moment resem- 
bles dreaming more than any other known mental 
state ; and yet the ideas passing in the mind seem 
to be also suggested to some extent by external cir- 
cumstances. As in the case of the death of a dis- 
tinguished judge, who, seeing the mourning relatives 
standing round his bed, raised himself for a moment 
from his couch, and said with his wonted dignity, 



" Gentlemen of the jury, you will find •" then fell 

back on his pillow and expired. 

The past pursuits and events of life are usually 
those which most influence the mind of the dying. 
Napoleon's muttered exclamation of " Tete d*or- 
tne /" (head of the army), was a striking exemplifi- 
cation of the ruling passion strong in death. Nelson's 
last words to Hardy were—" / thank God I have 
done my duty.'* And Captain Lawrence's last ex- 
clamation was — "Don't give up the ship." As 
characteristic as these was the saying of Dr. Adams, 
master of the Edinburgh High-school, who, when 
dying, supposed himself to be in the midst of his 
class, and muttered, " It grow* dark — the boys may 
dismiss 11 — then fell back, and expired. 

Often, however, all the later events in life seem to 
be blotted out from the mind of the dying ; and the 
vivid life of youth and childhood springs into memory 
again. The forgotten patois of some far remote na- 
tive village is now well remembered ; the names of 
old acquaintances, the companions of youth, are sud- 
denly remembered ; and the voice of the skylark, the 
babbling of the brook, and the rustling of the trees, 
salute the dying man's ear, as he parts with life in 
the centre of the crowded city, where he has long 



La Bruyere says : A slave has but one master — 
the ambitious man has as many masters aa there 8X0 
persons whose aid may contribute to the advene** 
ment of his future. 

There is this paradox in pride— it makes some men 
ridiculous, but prevents others from becoming so. 
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lived. Sir Astley Cooper once, in passing through 
the wards of Bartholomew Hospital, heard one of 
his patients talking in a strange language, haying 
ceased to speak in his wonted English. A Welsh 
milk-woman discovered it to he Welsh — the language 
in which the man had learnt to speak when a child, 
but which he had long forgotten. 

The visual conceptions reproduced in some minds 
during their last moments, often appear to have been 
derived from poetical readings and musings, little 
suspected even by those who best knew them. Dr. 
Symonds says he remembers hearing a young man, 
who had been but little conversant with any but 
civic scenes, discourse most eloquently a short time 
before death, of " sylvan glen and bosky dell," purling 
streams and happy valleys; "babbling of green 
fields," as if his spirit had already been recreating 
itself in the gardens of Elysium. And in another 
case of a phthisical patient, every person who came 
to the dying youth'a bedside was sure to receive a 
distich in honor of his name ; nor could any remark 
be made without his seizing one of the words uttered, 
and finding a rhyme for it, in doing which he ex- 
hibited great ingenuity. Recitations of poetry ap- 
pearing to recur from a passive process ot memory, 
with perfect unconsciousness of what is passing 
around, are frequent occurrences ; and the passages 
selected have often a singular coincidence with the 
events in the life of the moribund rehearser. Sir 
Walter Scott's touching picture of the death of 
Madge Wildfire has had, many unfictitious counter- 
parts. 

Shakspeare, whose knowledge of life in all its 
phases seems to have been something almost super- 
human, has touched upon the subject with his 
accustomed skill. In the death-scene of Catherine 
(Henry VIII.) the queen mother's soul is cheered 
with beatific visions and communion with heavenly 
visitors, such as so often visit the dying, whose lives 
have been spent in the contemplation of future 
existence : 

Saw you not, even now, a biassed troop 
Invite me to a banquet ; whose bright faces 
Cast thousand beams upon me, like the sun ? 
They promised me eternal happiness ; 
And brought me gaiiande, Griffith, which I feel 
I am not worthy yet to wear : I shall, 
Assuredly. 

But, in the death-scene of Falstaff, described by 
Dame Quickly, Shakspeare gives the signs of death 
so accurately, that we have heard the passage quoted 
by a lecturer on physiology, as entirely characteris- 
tic of the parting scene in many instances : 

'•'A made a finer end, and went away, an it had 
been any Christom child ; 'a parted even just be- 
tween twelve and one, e'en at turning o' the tide ; 
for after I saw him fumble with the sheets, and play 
with flowers, and smile upon his fingers' ends, I 
knew there was but one way, for his nose was as 
sharp as a pen ; and 'a babbled of green fields," 
Ac. 

If it be true, as Dr. Fletcher was of opinion, that 
at the moment of dying, the mind is occasionally in 
so exalted a state that an almost instantaneous sur- 
vey is taken of the whole of a past life, we can then 
easily understand the horrors that haunted the mind 
of Charles XIV. of France on his death-bed, who 
fancied that he still heard the groans of his subjects, 
who were massacred on St. Bartholomew's day. 



Cardinal Beaufort, too, the murderer of the Duke of 
Gloucester, suffered frightful mental tortures—" Will 
not all my riches," he exclaimed, " eave me t What ! 
is there no bribing death ?" In like, manner, Queen 
Elizabeth's last words were — " All my possessions 
for a moment of time /" But in vain. How different 
the quiet parting words of Washington — "It is 
welir 

In nearly all cases, however, if not in every case, 
the moments which precede death are absolutely 
painless. Dying, when disease has done its work, 
and nature has ceased to offer further resistance, is 
no more painful than falling asleep. It is entirely 
an unconscious act ; and our consciousness leaves 
us so imperceptibly, that before our life is terminated, 
we have become insensible to its value. When life 
passes, it is with a gentle sigh, — and 

Like a dock worn out with eating Time, 
The wheels of weary lire at last stand stOL 

Although the appearances upon the features of the 
departing sufferer may indicate anguish, relatives 
may be comforted with the assurance that when the 
changes begin in which death consists, all pain is 
really at an end. Muscular spasms and convulsions 
are at that stage quite independent of all feeling, and 
are mere unconscious acts. Death is the gentlest 
possible separation of life from matter ; in many, if 
not in all cases, it is accompanied by the sensation 
described in the beautiful lines of Spenser : — 

Sleep after toil, port after stormy seas, 

Ease after war, death after lift, doth greatly please. 

The fear of death is, after all, an imaginary terror ; 
and those whose lives are good need never fear it. 
Many have longed for it, and welcomed it with grati- 
tude. The deaths of many great and good men 
abundantly illustrate this. Alexander Cruden, the 
author of the Concordance, was found dead on his 
knees, while in the attitude of prayer. Petrarch 
died quietly in his library, leaning upon a book. 
Leibnitz was found dead in his chamber, with a 
volume in his hand. Gesner, when near his last 
moments, desired that he might be carried into his 
library, where he expired in the midst of his books. 
Dr. Haller was watching his pulse in his last mo- 
ments, and turning to his friends, he said, — " The 
artery ceases to beat," and expired. Lucan died 
reciting verses from his Pharsalia. Judge Talfourd'*s 
death was most characteristic. His last words were 
the enforcemement of sympathy between the richer 
and poorer classes of society, — and he was carried 
from off the bench into an adjoining room, where he 
expired. Roscommon was repeating two lines from 
his .own Dies vra, when he died. Addison called 
his dissolute son-in-law to his bedside, that he might 
see " with what tranquility a Christian could die." 
Nicolas Gogol, one of the most distinguished of 
modern Russian authors, died not long ago, and just 
before breathing his last he exclaimed, " Ah I if 
people knew how pleasant it is to die, they would not 
fear death" Unlike Gogol, who regarded his past 
writings as a deadly sin, and unlike Tasso, whose 
dying request to Cardinal Cynthia was that his poeti- 
cal works might be collected and burnt, — unlike 
them, Chaucer died ballad-making ; Bede died dic- 
tating ; Herder died writing an Ode to the Deity, 
his pen upon the last line. 



Many of the last words of our great men have been 
very characteristic. » 

Daniel Webster was lying quite unconscious on 
his death-bed, when suddenly he broke forth in a 
piercing voice, which reached the farthest corner of 
the house, 9 "Life! life! Death! death! How 
curious itisF' 

Neander, the German theologian, died of a kind 
of cholera. After his seizure he suffered a day or 
two's pain, which was followed by a quiet interval, 
when his physicians hoped for his recovery. Dur- 
ing this interval he dictated a page in his Church 
History, and then said to his sister, " Let us go 
home." These were his last words. 

When Nieubhr was far gone, and in extreme 
danger, a potent medicine was given to him. Shortly 
after he said, " What essential substance is this ? 
Am I so far gone ?" He spoke no more. When 
Fichte's son approached him with medicine, in Ms 
last moments, he answered, " Leave it alone ; I need 
no more medicine ; I feel that I am well." He then 
went to sleep, and slept on. The last words that 
Richter could utter were, on touching a wreath of 
flowers that a lady had sent to him, " My beautiful 
flowers, my lovely flowers /" The words he had 
uttered just before these were, " It is time to go to 
rest." 

Byron's last words were, "/ must sleep now;" 
Goeth's, " Light ! more light f » Tasso's, " Into thy 
hands, O Lord /" Burn's last concern was, lest the 
Dumfries volunteers should honor him with a salvo, 
for he said, " Don't let thaf awkward squad fire over 
my grave." When Schiller was dying he was asked 
how he felt ; " Calmer, and calmer," was his reply. 
And shortly after he looked up with a lively air and 
said. " Many dungs are growing plain and clear to 
me" And then he closed his eyes in the sleep from 
which there is no awakening. 

Haydn's dying words were, " God preserve the 
Emperor," — the name of one of his grandest airs. 
Mozart's last work was his Requiem, which was 
sung around his death-bed : and his last words were 
these, as he looked over its pages, with tears in his 
eyes, " Did I not tell you that I was writing this for 
myseVt" 

Among the ever-memorable words of great men 
spoken on their death-beds, are those of Johnson, 
11 Live welir Sir Walter Scott, who addressed 
these to his son-in-law, " Be virtuous, be religwus, 
be a good man ; nothing else can give you any com- 
fort when you come to lie here." Sir Walter 
Raleigh's was fine. When the executioner told him 
to lie down at the block with his head to the east, 
he said, "No matter how the head lie, so that the 
heart be right." Sir Philip Sidney's last act was as 
noble as his whole life was. When lying wounded 
on the fatal field of Zutphen, he caught the eye of a 
dying soldier fixed on the water at which his own 
parched lips were placed, " Take it," said he, " thy 
need is greater than mine." There spoke the hero 
as well as the poet. Somewhat similar in character 
were the dying words of the hero of Corunna. 
When the surgeons hurried to his aid, Sir John 
Moore said, " You can be of no service to me ; go to 
the soldiers to whom you can be useful ; I am beyond 
your skill." 

Of great royal sayings, one of the royalest was 
that of Gustavus Adolphus, when found mortally 
wounded by his enemies on the field of battle, " / 
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am the King of Sweden," he cried out, " and I seal 
with my blood the liberty and religion of the whole 
German nation" Another grand saying was that 
of the Emperor Rodorph, who said, when dying, " I 
am on my way to Spires, to visit the kings, my pre- 
decessors." The hurt words of Frederic V. of Den- 
mark were, " There it not a drop of blood on my 
hands." The beautiful Anne of Austria, Queen of 
France, when her hands, the finest in the world, 
began to swell in her last illness, said, " // is time 
for me to depart." The mind of Charles II. was 
occupied to the last with thoughts of Nell Gywn ; 
" Let not poor Nelly starve," said he at parting. 
Here indeed was the ruling passion strong even in 
death. 



BIRDS' NESTS. 



rrtHE interior of a skull, as well as the interior of 
-*- a magpie's nest, w e re h owever singular — at 
least better suited to the sedentary life of a bird 
when sitting upon her eggs, than the noisy work- 
shop of a brass-founder's factory ; yet, in such an 
unlooked for place did a female water-wagtail once 
build her nest, within a foot of the wheel of a lathe, 
in the midst of the diu of hammerers and braziers. 
There, unmolested and unconcerned, she hatched 
four young ones. The cock, not reconciled to such 
a scene, instead of taking his part in feeding the 
nestlings, carried the food he collected to a spot on 
the roof, where he left it till the hen fetched it when 
wanted. She became quite familiar with the men 
who were constantly employed in the shop, and flew 
in and out without ihowing signs of fear ; but if a 
stranger approached, she immediately flew off her 
nest, or, if absent, would not return till he had de- 
parted. 

We once found a wagtail's nest under the half- 
deck of a pleasure-boat, which was anchored on a 
sheet of water. Several times from the discovery of 
* the nest to the final departure of the young ones, we 
em b a r k e d and sailed about, the old birds keeping a 
look-out upon our motions, and frequently alighting 
upon the gunwale. Finally the brood was reared, 
and flew away with the old ones. 

The redstart— one of the prettiest summer birds of 
passa g e t hough in its general habits very shy, is 
frequently, in the choice of position for its nest, the 
very reverse. We remember one which built on the 
narrow apace between the gudgeons or upright iron 
on which a garden door was hung ; the bottom of 
the nest, of course, resting on the iron hinge, which 
most have shaken it every time the door was opened. 
Nevertheless, there she sat, in spite of all this incon- 
venience and publicity, exposed as she was to ail 
who were constantly passing to and fro. 

Among robin redbreasts, many instances of strange 
selection have come to our knowledge quite as singu- 
lar as those hitherto mentioned. Thus, we know of 
one which attempted to build in the library of a gen- 
tleman's house— at least so it was suspected, from a 
few suspicious materials, such as dried leaves, dec., 
having been occ a sio n al ly found amongst the shelves, 
without anybody having been able to ascertain 
whence they came. Probably disappointed by per* 
earring that they were swept away as soon as 
deposited, the domestic bird determined to try another 



equally sheltered situation : and accordingly selected 
the dining-room, which, as the family never entered 
it till luncheon-time, she had all to hereelf from the 
moment the housemaid had done her duty in the 
morning, and retired, leaving, as she was accustomed 
to do, the window open. How long the bird had 
carried on her operations unnoticed we know not ; 
but a servant, accidentally moving the drapery of 
one of the window-curtains, discovered in the folds 
of a festoon the robin's nest. 

In this instance the bird availed itself of a situation 
in which, during the greater portion of the day, she 
was in solitude and silence ; but solitude and silence 
do net seem to be essential to all robin adherents, for 
we lately heard of a pair which took possession of a 
pigeon-hole book-shelf in a school, which was con- 
stantly frequented by seventy children. The hole 
selected was at the furthest extremity of the room, 
immediately above the heads of a junior class of little 
girls from four to five years of age, who, much to 
their credit, never disturbed the bird. There she 
laid and hatched five eggs One of the young ones 
died in a few days, and the body was carried off by 
the parent birds. The remaining four were regu- 
larly fed in the presence of the children, and in due 
time reared. Soon after their departure, the old bird 
repaired the nest and laid three more eggs, which she 
attended to with the same perseverance and success. 
We have often alluded to the frequent return of 
birds to the nests, and perhaps the most singular fea- 
ture of this anecdote is, that about twelve years ago 
a robin built in that identical pigeon hole. Why the 
visits were not renewed every year, it is impossible 
to conjecture ; but that the pair of the present year 
were either the same old birds or young ones of the 
brood then reared in it, is more than probable, from 
the circumstance of the pigeon-hole being selected ; 
when others, forming the school library, within the 
same framework, would equally have suited the 
purpose. 

Another nest was constructed, and for two succes- 
sive years, in a still more extraordinary situation, 
which we give not on our own authority, but fully be- 
lieving it. A few years ago, a pair of robins took up 
their abode in the Parish church of Hampton, War- 
wickshire, England, and affixed their nest to the 
church Bible, as it lay on the reading desk. The 
vicar would not allow the birds to be disturbed, and 
therefore supplied himself with another Bible, from 
which he read the lessons of the service. 

A similar instance occurred at Collingbonrne, 
Kingston Church, in Wiltshire, England, on the 13th 
of April, 1834 : the clerk, on looking out for the les- 
sons of the day, perceived something under the Bible 
in the reading-desk, and, in a hollow place, occa- 
sioned by the Bible's resting on a raised ledge, found 
a robin's nest containing two eggs. The birds not 
having been disturbed, laid four more, which were 
hatched on the 4th of May. The still more extraor- 
dinary part of the story is, that the cock-bird actually 
brought food in its bill, and fed the young brood dur- 
ing divine service, which was performed twice every 
Sunday ; and it is further highly creditable to the 
parishioners — particularly the junior portion of them 
— that the birds were never molested, and not an at- 
tempt ever suspected to have been made on the nest 
and eggs deposited in so hallowed a spot. We can 
remember a robin, indeed, hopping, more than once, 



familiarly, as if aware how safe from peril it was at 
such a moment, upon our own Bible as it lay open 
before us, whilst we were reading the lessons on a 
Christmas Day. 

We will close our anecdotes of singular situations 
chosen for building nests in, with the instance of a 
sparrow, who, like the preceding robin, attached her- 
self to a church—but instead of the parish Bible, 
selected the middle of a carved thistle, which deco- 
rated the top of the pulpit in a chapel at Kennaway, 
in Scotland. It found free ingress and egress by 
means of the windows, which were left open, for 
airing the chapel, upon week-days. 



SONG. 

ST ILIZ4.BITH 7. XLLSTT. 

flOME, flU a pledge to sorrow, 

^ Ths song of mirth Is o'er, 

And If there's sunshine in our hearts, 

Twill light oar theme the mere. 
And pledge we dull lift's changes, 

As round the swift hours pass- 
Too kind were late, if none but gems 

Should sparkle in Time's glass. 

The dregs and mam together 

Unite to crown the enp, 
And well we know the weal and woe 

That fills lift's ehalioe up ; 
Lift's sickly revellers perish, • 

The goblet scarcely drained: 
Then lightly quaff, nor lose the sweets 

Which may not be retained. 

What reck we that unequal 

Its varying currents swell— 
The tide that bears our pleasures down, 

Buries our grteft as well. 
And if the swift-winged tempest 

Hare crossed our changeful day, 
The wind that tossed our hark has swept 

Full many a cloud away ! 

Then grieve not that naught mortal 

Endures through passing years ; 
Did lift one flhingalsei tenor keep,'. 

Twere cause, indeed, for tears. 
And fill we, ere our parting, 

A mantling pledge to sorrow ; 
The pang that wrings the heart to-day 

Time's touch win heal to-morrow' 



TO EMMA. 



P 



TSAKSLATID FSOM SSXILUrS 

pAlt in doudland, distant far, 
Lies the bliss I ones overtook , 
Only oa one brilliant star 

Lingers yet my loving look, 
Ah ! the star but lights the gloom, 

And thus shadowe forth my doom. 

Tho» the sleep of death should hold thee 
The' thou in the grave shonld'st lie ; 

Should the arms of grief enfold thee— 
In my heart then eeuld'st not die. 

But my love is quite forgot 
In the splendor of thy lot. 

Emma! can the heart's fond longing 
Pass away, and leave no trace 1 

Say not so— for ft is wronging 
Hearts in which tree lore hathplaee 

Can the flame of heavenly birth 
Perish like a thing of earth ? 
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UEUT.-GENERAL LORD RAGLAN. 



THE Subject of this sketch, known generally as 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, Commander-in-Chief 
of the British forces in the East, served under Weir 
lington in the late war in the capacity of Military 
Secretary. At the close of the war he was only 
twenty-six years of age but he had seen a great deal 
of service, and had taken an active part in many of 
the hard-fought battle- 
fields in which the his- 
tory of the beginning of 
the present century is so 
prolific. He is now six- 
ty-six, and notwithstand- 
ing tho loss of an arm 
and the accumulation of 
years, he has been deemed 
suitable to fill the present 
high position. His his- 
tory, which is identical 
with the military feats of 
the British army under 
Wellington is as honor- 
able to himself as it is to 
the country which gave 
him birth. 

" He took part," says 
a biographer, "in the 
battles of Roleia, Vimie- 
ra, Talavera, and Busaco 
—where he was serious- 
ly wounded ; in the attack 
upon Oporto, and its cap- 
ture ; the operations 
against Soult ; the retreat 
to the lines of Torres 
Vedras, and their occu- 
pation ; the pursuit of 
Massena; the battle of 
Fuentes d'Onor; the first 
siege of Badajoz; the 
affair of El Bodon ; the 
siege of Ciudad Rodrigo ; 
the capture of Badajoz ; 
the battle of Salamanca ; 
the capture of Madrid, 
and the Retiro ; the driv- 
ing of the French from 
Valladolid to Burgos ; 
the siege of Burgos ; the 
affairs contingent upon 
it, and the retreat to the 
frontiers of Portugal ; 

the final advance in 1813 ; the battle of Vittoria; the 
battle of the Pyrenees ; the affair at Iron ; the pas- 
sage of the Bidassoa ; of the Nivelle, of the Nive ; 
the advance, in 1814; the battle of Orthes; the 
battle of Toulouse, and in the other affairs which 
took place before the surrender of Napoleon." 

Throughout these campaigns, Lord Fitzroy Somer- 
set superadded to the usual duties of an officer, 
acted in other situations of the most difficult and 
responsible kind. The circumstance of being in- 
trusted with these, at his early age, is in itself a 
great testimony to his merit. He was gazetted in 
the 4th Light Diagoons, on the 4th of June, 1804, 
when he was only sixteen years of age ; whilst on 



the 13th of the following May, he received his com- 
mission as a lieutenant. In three years more, he 
obtained the command of a company, and in 1809, 
when only twenty-one, had rendered himself so de- 
serving of notice, that Wellington was induced to 
appoint him one of his aides-de-camp. The follow- 
ing year saw him raised to the military secretaryship 
of his chief. He next became a major ; and in 1812 
received a lieutenant-colonelcy. 
When Nanoleon escaped from Elba, and once 
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more summoned the British army to the field, Lord 
Fitzroy Somerset was still attached to the Duke of 
Wellington, in the capacity of Military Secretary. 
He took his share in the affair of Quatre Bras, and 
at Waterloo was so severely wounded, that he was 
compelled to have his right arm amputated. With 
this disaster, his military career up to the present 
ended. 

In tracing the remarkable career of Lord Raglan, 
there is one circumstance which cannot escape 
notice— and that is, the early development of facul- 
ties suitable for the situation which the unerring 
sagacity of his leader chose him to fill The duties 
of this situation necessarily brought him much in 



contact with the Duke, and he could not help imbib- 
ing some of the principles of that extraordinary man. 
He has therefore served an apprenticeship to the 
trade of arms, and as he is now called upon to com- 
mence business on his own account, considerable 
anxiety will naturally be excited to see whether he 
will succeed. The gallant nation against whom he 
was formerly called to fight, now goes to combat 
side by side with his own troops against an antago- 
nist whoso military power, discipline, and inflexi- 
bility were sufficiently 
proved by the French, in 
1812 : and in these quali- 
ties they have by no 
means become less dis- 
tinguished. 

It will, in all likeli- 
hood, be in the province 
of Bulgaria where tho 
English troops will first 
unite with tho Turks in 
endeavoring to drive tho 
Russians back* to the 
country from whence 
they came, and where 
the first duties of Lord 
Raglan, as a General-in- 
Chief, will be called into 
operation. Wherever he 
has yet been, he has dis- 
tinguished himself by 
personal bravery— which, 
however, is a merit no 
higher than belongs to 
the British soldier in 
general. 

It was the opinion of 
Wellington, and it is 
ours, that there is no 
such thing as a coward 
in human nature. Every 
roan is brave, according 
to the position in which 
his predominant organi- 
sation is called upon to 
act. Thus, the man who 
may be firm in the field 
of physical conflict, may 
tremble to deliver bis 
sentiments before an au- 
ditory, or to place him- 
self in a situation wherein 
his moral nature might 
be wounded. Demos- 
thenes roused the Greeks 
against Philip of Macedon by the tremendous force 
of his undaunted oratory ; but he saved his life only 
by a pusillanimous flight at the Battle of Cherunaea. 
Thus was he brave in the senate, but timid in the 
field : the one arena being proper to luVnature, and 
the other opposed to it 

That high expectations are entertained from the 
ability of Lord Raglan, is a thing no more than just, 
when we consider the brilliant exploits which woe 
performed by the chief under whose auspices he was 
initiated in the art of war, and from whom he must 
have imbibed those lessons which, we trust, he 
will now be able successfully to put in practice, 
should necessity demand it. 
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PRINCE NAP OLEON BONAPARTE. 

rjlHE head and countenance with which this 
-*• page is illustrated— and in which a striking 
resemblance to the portraits of the great Napoleon, 
so familiar to the public, is at once perceptable— 
represents the son of Jerome Bonaparte, by his 
second marriage with the Princess Frederika of 
Wurtemburg. He is the cousin of the present 
Emperor of the French, and has taken an active part 
in many of the political 
proceedings which have 
succeeded the return of 
his family to France, 
and which are being 
continually agitated in 
the capital of the grand 
empire. He was born 
in Trieste, on, the 9th 
of September, 1822. 
When he first saw the 
light his father was 
suffering under the 
cloud of adversity ; but, 
as if the name of Bona- 
parte had an exalted 
destiny to fulfil, that 
was fated to be dissi- 
pated, and the gloom 
which overcast the 
dawn of his existence 
gradually dissolved, and 
left his path compara- 
tively clear. His early 
days, however, were 
passed in neither mental 
nor physical inactivity. 
Whilst the mind was 
receiving the discipline 
of study through the 
medium of books, his 
views were enlarged 
and his health preserved 
by travel. His youth 
has therefore been 
passed in a continual 
change of scene. Trieste 
Vienna, Florence, 
Rome, America, have at 
different periods shared 
a portion of his time. 
Like many of the other 
members of his family, 

he took no active part in the political arena of his 
country until the last revolutionary period afforded 
the opportunity of presenting himself conspicuously 
as a candidate for public honors. He was then 
elected to the Constituent Assembly — in which, 
from motives which we have no means of explaining, 
he became the leader of the extreme republican party 
known as the Mountain. In this position his 
violence in favor of the principles he professed was 
frequently manifested. He was the sworn foe of 
kings and emperors. These, no doubt, were in his 
estimation so many puppets ; unnecessary titled 
dignitaries, with crowns on their heads and sceptres 
in their hands, to be ridiculed as mere emblematic 
devices of a power which had a name, but should not 



have an existence. Bat if this amounted to his 
estimate of these monarch* and their appendages, 
then it must have undergone a wonderful change — 
since he has for some time been an able seconder of 
the designs of his cousin the Emperor, whilst he sus- 
tained his authority with every exemplification of 
cordiality and loyalty. Such sudden revolutions in 
the sentiments — or rather conduct— of political ad- 
venturers, however, are by no means uncommon. 
In many instances they take place by a gradual pro- 
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cess, which apparently has led to a carefully de- 
liberated conviction ; but in some they come upon 
the political hemisphere like a clap of thunder, 
astonishing the world by the rapidity with which 
they have been achieved. This, in some measure, 
was Prince Napoleon's case. From democracy to 
autocracy in his opinions, he made it but a step. 

Since the elevation of his cousin to the Emperor- 
ship, Prince Napoleon has received all the honors 
due to his distinguished position. When it was de- 
termined that the difficulties with Russia should be 
decided by the sword, he addressed a communication 
to the Emperor, which consisted of a request to be 
permitted to take part in the expeditionary army 
against the Russians in Turkey. 



* 

" When the nation takes up arms," says he, | 
" your majesty, will find, I hope, that my place is in 
the midst of the soldiers ; and I pray you to permit 
me to join them, in order to support the rights and 
the honor of France. My place, is in the midst of 
the soldiers." 

" That such a letter should have been written by 
the person whose signature is affixed to it," says a 
correspondent, " is not the least of the extraordinary 
events which have occurred in France of late. That 
a man whose political 
hostility to Louis Napo- 
leon — all the more 
bitter from the closeness 
of the relationship be- 
tween them — whose re- 
publicanism was of the 
reddest hue — in whose 
eyes royalism was a 
crime not to be forgiven 
— and whose outbreaks 
of temper in the Nation- 
al Assembly surprised 
even those who had 
their seats on the sum- 
mit of the Mountain, of 
which he was named 
the prince, — that such 
a person should live to 
address his cousin by 
the style and title of 
Sire and Majesty, and 
express the devotedness 
of the most attached 
subject, realises the 
truth of the vulgar 
maxim, On ne doit 
jamais jurer de rien /" 
True, but as we have 
already remarked, he 
does not stand a solitary 
monument of the re- 
volutionary nature of 
political sentiment, 
opinion, conduct, or 
whatever, in his case, it 
may be called. Nor 
does he stand alone, 
even in the extraordi- 
nary character of his 
request. George IV., 
when Prince of Wales, 
and holding the same 
relationship to the crown of England as Prince Na- 
poleon at present holds to that of France, made a 
similar demand to his father, when England was 
threatened with invasion by the uncle of the present 
Emperor of the French. Were we inclined to 
speculate upon the evidences which his disposition 
has discovered, during the brief period he has per- 
formed his parts upon the political stage, we should 
set him down as a person of an ardent temperament, 
a daring ambition, and unscrupulous in the means of 
effecting the object he seeks to attain. Fame may 
be his object; but whatever it be, he seems a 
spirit who must be kept employed, and who will 
create employment for himself, if the state cannot 
find it. 
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As night spread her mantle over the dark moon- 
tains of Auvergne, the moment drew nigh. Rabaud, 
who had long since obtained the child's affection, 
briefly told him that his father must leave him for a 
time ; and Viole, with as much self-possession as 
he could assume, pressed the little one to his bosom 
with a deep sigh, and bade him farewell. The castle 
was soon left far behind ; and, while he was travel- 
ling towards Rochelle, Rabaud and the boy were on 
their way to Dauphiny. Wrapped in a cloak, the 
boy slept soundly during the journey, and they con- 
tinued their route without any interruption or halt 
until they were sufficiently far from St. Flore to be 
out of danger of immediate pursuit. 

Viole fled in the disguise of a horse-dealer — a 
character which, from acquaintance with the habits 
and love of the noble animal, he could well assume. 
His long hair and beard were shaved, and the sorrow 
and watching .of the last few weeks had effected 
such a change in his appearance, that his recogni- 
tion would, undor his present disguise, be almost 
impossible. His horse was one of the small sturdy 
Auvergne breed, and, from intimate knowledge of 
the language and habits of the country people ef his 
native province, he was able to speak their patois 
with a readiness and freedom which were astonish- 
ing. He pursued byways as much as possible, and 
when he was obliged to cross into the high road, he 
took care that it should always be by night. For 
some days he travelled safely, and without any 
adventure ; but danger threatened him unawares. 

His enemies had made the best of their time 
during his detention at St. Flore, and were now 
nearer than he imagined. One day, after a long 
and fatiguing journey, he was obliged towards night 
to seek the highway. Only one day more, and he 
would be at La Rochelle! More freely breathed 
the traveller, and more urgently still did he press 
his little Auvergne steed towards a small village 
which lay at a short distance, where he hoped to 
enjoy a little repose, and the refreshment of which 
he stood so greatly in need, when suddenly he 
thought he heard the sound of horses' feet behind 
him. Soon there was no doubt of the matter, and 
his fears were at once aroused. The morning was 
just beginning to dawn, and in order to excite no 
suspicion, he slackened his pace, and allowed the 
horseman to come up to him. By a glance which 
he stole at his companion, he recognised one of the 
King's soldiers. His heart almost failed, but he 
assumed a careless, easy air. 

" A horse-dealer !" said the soldier. 

" Yes," answered Viole, in the Auvergne dialect. 

" What art thou doing so far from home ?" said 
tho horseman. 

"I am on business," said Viole. "Our trade 
often obliges us to go a long way before we find 
what suits us." 

" And what are you seeking, if I may ask 1" said 
the soldier, his searching eye surveying his compa- 
nion, whose suspicion was excited. «, 



" Dare I trust you ?" said Viole, bending down to 
him, and speaking in a low tone. 

" To be sure," said the other; " don't you see I am 
in the King's service." 

" Now," said Viole, " you know very well that the 
Huguenots are making preparation to rise, led by 
Coligny." 

" No !" returned the horseman, evidently surprised 
at the news. 

"You may believe me it is a fact," continued 
Viole. " The Duke of Guise, too, is collecting an 
army in Lorraine. He wants horses, and I and two 
comrades have undertaken to furnish him with a 
hundred fine animals. I am come here to purchase 
some, and my two comrades are gone on the same 
errand to Languedoc and Dauphiny 1" 

" But how will you manage the matter if you 
exceed your commission, and you are overstocked ?" 
said the horseman. 

Viole laughed loudly. 

" Ah, I see you don't understand our trade. Cheap 
buying and dear selling is the maxim of sharp men 
of business." 

" True," returned the horseman ; " but I can tell 
you, you won't make any very grand bargains in 
these parts." 

" That's your opinion," said Viole. " Come the 
day after to-morrow to tho inn- where I shall lodge 
in yonder village, and I will show you that I don't 
do business in the dark." 

The soldier was silent. Easy and unconcerned 
as Viole appeared, he could not got rid of the suspi- 
cion that the horse-dealer's character was assumed. 

At the tavern the horseman sat in a dark corner, 
and eyed his fellow-traveller's movements sharply. 
Viole was eating his meal, and conversing freely 
with the peasants, who sat at the table, in the patois 
of the province, when the door opened softly and an 
old gipsy woman stepped in. Her quick eye, after 
running over the company, at last fixed on Viole, and 
■he greeted him with a pleasant smile. Viole at 
once recognised in the visitor the bearer of Mornay 's 
letter, and was in great fear of a denouement ; but 
he concealed his emotion, and to his great relief the 
woman said boldly : 

"Ah, good evening, Pierre Rabaud. How long 
hast thou been here ? Hast thou got an inkling that 
Giles Rollet, of Domville, is going to sell his white 
mare!" 

"Where did you learn that, Adelma," replied 
Viole, immensely relieved. 

11 Ah!" said the old woman, "we hear many 
things in our travels, as you know." 

41 Is she dear?" asked Viole, in an under tone, 
bending down to the gipsy. 

" Pah ! she is not become younger in two years 
time," said the other ; "but the Duke of Guise may 
still ride him with credit." 

Viole here made a cautionary sign to the woman, 
and Adelma, after looking carefully around her, 
continued : — " When it suits you, Pierre Rabaud, I 
should like to have a little talk with you on this 
business." 

" To-morrow, with all my heart," said Viole ; " but 
for to-night I am tired, and must go to bed. Good 
night !" and he left the room. 

Tho soldier beckoned to the old woman. 
" Do you know the horsedealer 1" he asked. 



" Know him ! I should think so, indeed. Moat 
people know Pierre Rabaud, of Crenella. His wife 
has done me many a good turn." 

The horseman looked doubtfully at her, for his 
suspicions were not yet lulled. 

" Shall I tell you your fortune, sirl" said Adelma. 

" Pooh," said the soldier, " go and seek some one 
who will believe you." 

" You will believe me when you have heard a few 
words," said the fortune-teller, with an expression 
so peculiar that the soldier at once gave her hie 
hand. " These lines," she said, " point out Cler- 
mont. To the right of the cathedral, No. 187, sits 
a bird in a small back-chamber — a bird which has 
flown from St. Flore. Good night !" and she turned 
to leave the room. 

"Hold !" said the soldier; "what do you say 1 
Stop !" 

" You have just heard, sir," said the woman. 

" Where did you learn this ?" 

" By a sign that never deceives me; it is writ- 
ten " 



" May I depend on this information?" 

"You may." 

" Good mother, thou shalt be richly rewarded," 
said the soldier, springing up and hastening from 
the room. 

In a few moments more his horse's hoofs were 
heard on the road to Clermont. The gipsy appeared 
extremely indifferent, but was rejoicing inwardly at 
the thought of the success of her plot. When the 
room was empty, she squatted in a dark corner, for 
she was at home in the house, where she often 
made great gain of the guests' credulity, and as 
soon as everything was quiet, and all the inmates 
were asleep, she stole secretly out at the door, 
entered the stables, and binding straw round the 
horse's feet, led it into the court, and gently tried 
the door of Viole's chamber. Viole, who was 
neither undressed nor asleep, opened it immedi- 
ately. 

" Quick !" she said ; " follow me !" 

Viole obeyed. As she conducted him to his horse, 
she said in a low tone : 

" I recognised you in the forest when you crossed 
it, and know your danger by the way, for that 
soldier is a knave. I have put him on a wrong 
scent. But you must be quick ; for when he finds 
his mistake, he will be back in a twinkling. Ride 
hard, and you will be at La Rochelle by noon." 

" Adelma," he said, " I am, indeed, your debtor !" 
as, throwing himself into the saddle, he pressed a 
gold coin into her hand, and rode away. 

The woman stood like a statue, and turning the 
piece of money round and round—" Gold !" she 
said. "Yes; the rich think they can achieve 
everything by gold !" and with a murmuring tone 
she returned to the inn. After closing every door 
and window carefully, she left the place, and, disap- 
pearing under cover of the night, was soon at a 
considerable distance. Viole, meantime, arrived 
safely at La Rochelle, and was happy enough to find 
a vessel on the point of sailing for England, in which 
he embarked, and after a prosperous voyage landed 
on its hospitable shores. 

It waa indeed high time for him, as well as for 
Rabaud, to make their escape ; for on the following 
day the Castle of St. Flore was seized by the fol- 
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lowers of Diana of Poitiers, and a strict search 
instituted for its master. So quick had been their 
proceedings, that it was almost a miracle they had 
not fallen into their adversary's hands. 

After much, fatigue, Rabaud and his little charge 
arrived at the native village of the faithful steward. 
His old friends, indeed, recognised him, but no one 
knew of his residence at St. Flore, not having heard 
anything of his history since he had quitted Dau 
phiny years ago. The information, therefore, that 
Gui was his child excited neither surprise nor 
inquiry. 

No one, in short, doubted his tale, and Rabaud, 
and the little one who called him father, lived in a 
humble house, which he hired, carefully husbanding 
the sum which he had cayed in his late master's 
service, for the use of his beloved child. Day after 
day he looked for tidings of that master, but in vain, 
and he began to mourn him as dead. The cause of 
this silence was in consequence of a deep-laid 
scheme of Tavannes. When he discovered that 
both father and child had escaped him, that Viole 
was now safe from his power in England, and that 
the boy lay concealed somewhere in the provinces, 
he spread the report that Viole had adopted a cloister 
life, and every letter of his to Rabaud was inter- 
cepted. Du Plessis Mornay used every effort to 
discover the place of the child's residence, but in 
vain ; Tavannes' tale was universally believed, and 
his heart exulted. This news found its way over 
the channel, and came to ears that should not have 
heard it. 

Viole was safe in England ; but keeping his rank 
a profound secret, he retired to a village near Lon- 
don, where he lived in strict retirement, and gave 
himself up to study. Astrology still continued his 
favorite pursuit ; for he steadfastly believed that in 
the heavens he could read the fate of his beloved 
child. The more that his sorrows estranged him 
from communion with mortals, the stronger became 
his faith in the science, and the more dreary and 
melancholy was his life. In the meantime, no news 
of Gui had reached him, and the only reply which 
he obtained to his letters from Plessis du Mornay, 
was the news which Tavannes had spread. The 
grief of the poor father was indescribable, and 
brought him to the brink of the grave ; but the 
power of his strong mind overcame bodily weak- 
ness — and his spirit triumphed over despair. His 
faith was not one to leave him without hope. 
Tavannes was unwearied in his efforts to prevent 
all communication between parent and child, and 
even the trusty man in whose hands Viole's little 
one remained believed in the reported seclusion of 
Viole. Rabaud and Salers, the servant, continued 
to live in the strictest seclusion ; and seemed to 
have only one end in view — the happiness of the 
boy. They trained him in feelings of reverence for 
his father's faith and religion, and his young heart 
was early filled with love and admiration of all that 
was good, holy, and true. By degrees the remem- 
brance of his father faded from his mind. He 
knew no other parent than Rabaud — no other friend 
than the faithful Salers. But, as he grew older, 
Rabaud committed the charge of his education to a 
good Protestant minister, who, in due time, commu- 
nicated to him the secret of his family, and the fate 
of his father, Gui de St. Flore. 



Simple and joyous was the boy's life, and he 
grew up noble in mind, and strong and muscular 
in body. His greatest delight was in the chase ; 
and it was his pride and joy to spend whole days 
in the forest, returning at evening laden with the 
spoils of the wood. 

The character of the scenery around him fostered 
this inclination for rudo sports. The country was 
partially clothed with dense forests, which offered a 
refuge for game, such as is rarely found in modern 
times ; and in those days, when a strong arm and 
determined will were essential to self-preservation, 
almost every man was a hunter or a soldier. 

Tears glided peacefully away with the youth in 
his free forest life, and whilst France was distracted 
with internal commotions, in her constant efforts to 
repress Protestantism, perfect tranquillity reigned in 
this retired spot. Gui was arrived at early man- 
hood when, by the sudden death of Francis II., his 
brother, Charles IX., then a child, ascended the 
throne, and the Regency fell into the hands of his 
mother, the notorious Catherine de Medicis, who, 
with a cunning policy peculiar to her own, tried to 
reconcile the conflicting parties of Guise and Chatil- 
lon, in order to make them each subservient to her 
detestable projects. 

Conde, over whom the axe had been long sus- 
pended by a hair, was set at liberty, and Catherine 
saw herself at the pinnacle of her ambition — sole 
Regent of France. One of the first acts of her 
Government had been to issue an edict which pro- 
hibited all meetings of the Reformed party. The 
mild council of the venerable Chancellor l'Hdpital 
was cried down, and the edict put in force ; but in 
Languedoc signs of insubordination were soon mani- 
fest. 

The Court plainly foreseeing the consequences 
which would ensue to the country if the fanatical 
intentions towards the Protestants were carried into 
effect, I/Hopital's counsel at length gained atten- 
tion in the House. In the meantime, the star of 
Protestantism seemed in the ascendant. Catherino 
allowed them to suppose that her heart was soft- 
ened. The law against their heretical gatherings 
was repealed; they were allowed the exercise of 
their faith in private, and the Regent assumed a 
neutral position. The Huguenot party, astonished 
at the change in their affairs, and blinded by the 
hope and joy which the Queen's permission gave, 
relaxed in caution, and were far from seeing through 
her deep-laid schemes. The glad news of the tole- 
ration of the Reformers' faith spread even to the 
valleys of Dauphiny. Rabaud, after a journey 
which he had made to Angers, brought home the 
tidings to his secluded village ; and in the heart of 
Viole's son something like hope dawned of reunion 
with his unknown yet venerated parent. He 
might now return to his native country, if indeed 
alive, where everything seemed to promise the 
peaceable enjoyment of that religion for which he 
had been ready to die, and for the profession of 
which he had endured expatriation and disgrace. 

Often in his solitary rambles through the forest, 
the glad thought of meeting with his father so filled 
his heart, that he felt himself already in his embrace, 
and heard again the voice which had been dear to 
his infant ear. 



One lovely autumn day he was wandering with no 
other companions than his trusty dogs in the wood, 
intending to hunt. It still wanted an hour to noon, 
and the rays of the sun fell softly through the thick 
foliage, and made the walk under the leafy roof par- 
ticularly delightful. 

The young man mused as he walked, and without 
thinking in which direction his path lay, he found 
himself suddenly on the border of the wood, which 
commanded an extensive view. Before him lay a 
valley with sloping pastures, in the distance a vil- 
lage, and situated on an eminence he discerned a 
fine strong castle, which, as he was unacquainted 
with the locality, he could not conceive to have been 
situated so near his home. But he soon recollected 
to have heard of the Castle d'Arbeque, and as he 
could see no other, he settled it in his mind that » 
this was its name. He was tired and thirsty, 
and looked around for some stream of water. 
To his joy he saw one at the foot of a rock at no 
great distance, and was about to proceed in its 
direction, when his dog gave a loud bark, and sprang 
forward at some object in view. At the same 
moment he felt a nervous grasp on his arm, and 
looking round beheld a stranger. He was of majes- 
tic bearing, olad in a rich green hunting-dress. He 
carried a matchlock over his shoulder, and a hand- 
somely wrought knife in his hand. He was evi- 
dently past the meridian of life, and verging to old 
age ; his lips had a serious, earnest, almost mourn- 
ful expression, and his eyes beamed with a clear, 
steady light. 

" What do you seek here?" asked the stranger. 
" One would fancy you belonged to the gipsy race." 

The first impulse of Gui was an angry one. He 
felt his pride offended by the authoritative tone of 
the man, and rudely shaking off the hand which 
grasped his arm, he stepped back, and surveyed 
the stranger with an expression of dignity and con- 
tempt. 

"You have asked the question," he replied, 
sharply, " as though you were the Procurator of 
the Parliament at Paris, and came with authority ; 
for your information, I beg to say, that I came to 
seek water from yonder spring to quench my 
thirst, and that I have no connection with gipsies. 
Adieu!" 

He turned towards the rock accordingly ; but was 
somewhat astonished to see the stranger intercept 
his path, saying, as he did so, in a severe tone : 

" I would have you know, young man, whoever 
you are, that you are trespassing on my property, 
and that therefore I have a right to demand your 
name and your business." 

" That right I have no desire to dispute," returned 
Gui, " and consequently I will quit your grounds at 
once." 

The haughty tone of this speech did not daunt 
the hunter. He seised Gui's hand. 

" No," he said, " whoever you may be, it shall 
never be said that Robert d'Arbeque allowed any 
one to suffer from thirst on his land," and handing 
him a flask which he carried in his belt, he desired 
him, in a kinder tone, to drink. 

Gui coldly declined, and was turning away, when 
D'Arbeque said, in a softer tone— 

"You are somewhat perverse ; but I have vexed 
you, and regret it ; don't let us part in anger." 
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These words, so kindly spoken, Gui could not 
withstand. He took the proffered flask, saying, as 
he did so — " I drink to you, sir— to your health and 
happiness." 

D'Arbeque, struck with the manner of the youth, 
made another attempt to discover the reason of bis 
visit ; but Gui's explanation was far from satisfying 
him. He had lost his way, he said, and had no 
motive for his visit ; and he told him where he lived, 
and said that his name was Gui Rabaud. 

" Gui Rabaud !" This D'Arbeque could not be- 
lieve. 

He was unable, however, to discover the rank of 
Gui, and his conjectures were of a very opposite 
kind, either that he was a robber, or a youth of 
family and importance. The latter suppposition 
s seemed denied by his coarse and homely dress, 
which consisted simply of the buckskin leather 
usually worn by the people of Dauphiny, whilst, on 
the other hand, the tone and expression of the 
youth were those of refinement and elegance. 



CHAPTER V. — A NIGHT IN A GIPSY CI MP. 

A FTER regarding Gur for a short time, D' Arbeque 
•*•*- asked him to accompany him to the castle, 
and repose for a few hours, when the cool of the 
evening would enable him to arrive at his home. 
Gui consented, and the walk to the castle .was be- 
guiled by such talk as would be quite unintelligible 
to those not learned in woodcraft. D'Arbeque had 
a passion for the chase equal to that of his young 
companion, and the Baron listened with delight to 
the youth's enthusiastic details of the experiences 
of his forest life. He lived so much apart from his 
fellow-creatures, indeed, that the sprightly conver- 
sation of his new friend quite fascinated him, and 
he could not forbear expressing his desire to see the 
youth frequently. 

" Would Gui," he asked, in the fullness of his joy, 
" enter his service 1" 

There was an awkward pause ; Gui's brows dark- 
ened and his face flushed. Proud words rose to his 
lips, but he restrained them. 

" Forgive me," he said, "if I seem ungracious in 
declining this proposition, and prefer remaining my 
own master ; but do not let this make a breach be- 
tween us. I should not like to think that this 
will be my first and last visit to the Castle of 
Arbeque." 

The Baron had scarcely uttered the words than 
he wished them recalled, for there was that in his 
mysterious companion which told him that he must 
be treated like no common person. He turned the 
discourse pleasantly to other topics, and begged the 
noble-looking youth to come as often as he could, 
and accompany him on his hunting expeditions. 
He talked of the riches and extent of his domains, 
and descanted in sportsman-like phrase on the value 
of the game, &c. 

" If only," he said, " the destructive race of gip- 
sies could be eradicated, for they do naught but 
mischief as they lurk about in the wood, giving 
themselves up to a plundering and lying life, and 
and caring little, as they pursue their lawless 
occupation, whether they destroy the game or the 
hunter." 



" Do you really believe that there are gipsies in 
the neighborhood ?" said Gui, with some curiosity ; 
for the accounts he had heard of this wonderful 
people, and of their adventurous, roving lives, had 
always filled him with the most romantic interest, 
so much the more as he had never come in contact 
with any of the race. 

The commotions and distractions of Spain had 
lately driven large numbers of gipsies across the 
Pyrenees, whence they dispersed in bands of differ- 
ent numbers over the kingdom of France. They took 
advantage of every time of internal discord to esta- 
blish themselves in the land, and made use of the 
unsettled, fearful state of the inhabitants to impress 
on them their astrological knowledge, and often 
gained believers in their occult wisdom. If by some 
extraordinary effort they were chased from one pro- 
vince, it was but to rise up in greater power in another. 
The forests in the south and interior of France were 
especially favorable to their concealment, and cases 
were not rare of their emerging from their hiding- 
places, falling upon and plundering, not only the 
solitary cottage, but large houses and villages, and 
then disappearing suddenly, repeated the same visits 
of destruction to some distant place. 

The people feared them, and placed extraordinary 
credence in their wise sayings and prophecies. 

"It is but too true," returned D'Arbeque, in 
reply to Gui's question. " Only last week whole 
troops of the thieving, lawless race came into these 
parts. To hunt them out of their lairs was one ob- 
ject of my journey to-day, and thus arose my error 
with regard to you. The camp numbers, I believe, 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty ; they 
would have' no greater pleasure than to try their 
strength on the Castle of Arbeque." 

" You are not in earnest !" said Gui. 

" Indeed I am ! it would not be the first time, my 
young friend, for they have fallen on castles stronger 
than mine, plundered the inhabitants, and escaped ; 
but I am prepared, and have armed my people to a 
man." 

By this time they had arrived at the castle-gate, 
which opened at the sound of the Baron's hom, and 
the baying of his hounds ; and, the drawbridge being 
lowered, they crossed the moat, and entered. 

Gui was looking about him at the preparations 
for defiance with a curious and amazed glance, when 
he caught sight of a lovely female fLgaie f which ap 
peared at the partly-opened gate, and a sweet voice 
inquired of D'Arbeque if there were any newt of 
the gipsies. 

The fether laughed. 

" Far enough away, Gabrielle ; be at rest, my 
child." 

But the girl looked suspiciously at Gui, who 
reddened under her glance, until her father reassured 
her with a cheerful tone, and her look of fear soon 
changed to one of pleasure and welcome as she met 
the eyes of the youth. 

"By what name may I introduce you to my 
daughter?" asked D'Arbeque. 

"As Gui Rabaud, if you please," replied the 
young man. 

" Gabrielle," said D'Arbeque, " I bring thee a 
young man as our guest. I met him to-day when I 
was at the chase ; and I know I may bespeak thy 
hospitality for him." 



Gabrielle slightly colored, and said, in a gentle 
tone, 

" He is heartily welcome." 

The old man preceded his visitor into the hall, 
hung round with portraits of the ancestors of the 
house of Viole. 

He led Gui from one to another, relating, with 
evident pride, the high place which one noble scion 
had occupied near the King's person ; and how, in- 
deed, from the time of Pepin and Charles le Groe, 
his ancestors had been powerful and illustrious. 
He then enlarged on their gallant deeds in battle — 
not in their country's battles alone, but in the glori- 
ous Crusades, under Louis VII., Godfrey de Bouillon, 
Raymond of Toulouse, and Robert of Flanders. 
Indeed, everything which they had done, or which 
they had not done, seemed to Gui to be narrated 
with amusing and' tedious particularity of detail ; 
but the name " De Viole" never passed his lips, or 
Gui would surely have recognised in his host the 
kinsman of his expatriated father, the independent 
senator who had made himself so obnoxious to the 
government of Henry II. Thus Gui remained 
ignorant of the true relation in which he stood to 
Arbeque, a subject on which Rabaud and Salers had 
preserved unbroken silence. He was, it may be re- 
marked, a capital listener, a virtue - which, in 
D'Arbeques estimation, as in that of all great 
talkers, was of supreme importance. 

In a short time Gabrielle had prepared the dinner 
in an adjoining apartment, to which meal she now 
bade them welcome. Poor Gui ! he was, to use a 
popular saying, " smitten !" He could scarcely take 
his eyes from the lovely maiden; but when they 
chanced to meet hers, they were cast down bash- 
fully. When she spoke he listened breathlessly, 
and at length was in the most delightful confusion 
in the presence of the innocent girl, who was quit* 
unconscious of the impression she had made upon 
the stranger's heart 

Nature had certainly been lavish in her gifts to 
Gabrielle. That lovely bosom concealed a heart 
clear, true, and pious, yet capable of strong emotion, 
and not deficient in firmness. Her life was natural 
and primitive ; she was a true child of nature, far 
removed from the temptations of the world, and from 
the cold formalities and conventionalities which exer- 
cise so vast an influence over its citizens. 

But •she was not insensible to the pleasure of 
being, almost for the first time in her life, in the 
society of a young and fascinating man. Each was 
at present unaware of the depth of the impression 
made; the feeling of love was unknown to either, 
and they knew not what it was that thus stirred the 
recesses of their hearts. It was some effort for Gui 
to rise and say adieu, when the sun began to decline ; 
but not D'Arbeque's entreaties could prevail on him 
to remain, for he knew how anxious Rabaud would 
be at his prolonged absence. So with the promise 
soon to repeat his visit, and with Gabrielle's image 
engraven in his heart, the youth shook off the light 
chain which was thrown around him, and hastened 
away with the swiftness of a young roe ; whilst, if 
the truth must be told, Gabrielle watched him until 
he had vanished among the trees of the forest. 

In a state of bewilderment almost resembling a 
dream, the youth left the castle, and entered the 
shadowy forest. The darkness of night hoveiea 
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around. Here and there a pale star might he aeen 
to twinkle through the boughs, hut there was not 
sufficient light to guide him in hie devious way ; and 
trusting to his dog, who preceded mm by a few steps, 
his journey was slow and cautious. Suddenly the 
animal stopped and growled, and Gui, remarking at 
the same moment a brilliant light in the distance, 
motioned to his dog to be silent, and stepped softly 
in the direction of the light. As he approached, a 
scene of the most extraordinary and unexpected na- 
ture burst on his view. A large open space lay 
before him, in the midst of which blazed an enor- 
mous fire. Around the fire mats were spread, on 
which, either lying or squatting, were a number of 
swarthy beings, clad in the wildest and most gro- 
tesque manner. Around the fire danced a circle of 
men and women, with the strangest gesticulations 
and movements. Their black hair floated in the 
wind ; and their feces, in the light of the fire, were 
of a red and almost fiery hue. Three stood apart, 
and regulated the dancers' movements by a mono- 
tonous and unmusical performance on the bagpipe, 
tambourine and flute. Every dancer sang, some- 
times solemnly and earnestly, at others in a wild, 
shrill tone, and in quicker measure, to which the 
dancers' feet kept time. 

"A gipsy camp at last !" said Gui ; and,' seizing 
his dog, he put his hands before bis mouth, and 
crouched down to watch. But another dog belong- 
ing to the camp at this moment springing forward, 
his concealment was at an end ; and both the ani- 
mals set up a yell, which soon awakened the gipsies' 
attention, and put a stop to the dance and music. 

In a moment a motley crowd surrounded him, and 
before he could collect his senses, a strong arm had 
felled him to the ground, and he was dragged to the 
light of the foe in no very gentle manner. Maidens 
and women clustered around, talking eagerly in a 
tongue unknown to Gui. They then went to take 
counsel of an aged man, on whose swarthy counte- 
nance were marks of treachery, cunning, and 
knavery, and who appeared to be the great oracle of 
the tribe. But during the stormy discussion an old 
woman, very aged and infirm, leaning upon her staff, 
came up to Gui with a lighted torch, and throwing 
its light full on the youth's face muttered some 
strange words over him ; and then, turning to the 
other gipsies, who held him down, she said, in a 
shrill, broken voice, interrupted by an asthmatic 
cough-* 

11 Let him loose ! the old mother commands it. He 
is none of D'Arbeque's people— none of the foes who 
would crush us — let him loose !" 

These words worked wonders, Gui's hands were 
loosened and he stood a free man among them. But 
the warm blood rose, as he said, " who gave you the 
right to fetter me f" 

The " old mother" looked kindly at him, and many 
a gipsy girl's eye rested with admiration on the fine 
athletic form of the noble youth. 

" Give me up my weapons at once, and let me 
continue on my journey !" said Gui, in a loud, im- 
perious tone. 

44 Hush ! hush ! my son, 1 ' croaked the old man. 
" Thou art not just now at St. Flore. Do not forget 
that thou must not command here, but «#£, and wait 
patiently." 

Gui now expected nothing less than to hear the 



whole history of his flight, and that of his father, 
from the gipsy's mouth. 

"Mother," he said, "what dost thou know of 
me!" 

" Ah, ah !" she replied in the same tone, " shall I 
tell thee t Have I first seen the light among the 
Auvergne mountains, lived all my days in the land of 
thy father, and shall I not know thee — not know thee, 
thy father's image — not know thee, whom I saw a 
little boy, fleeing with Rabaud to the forests of the 
Dauphiny 1 Dost thou think that I forget the night 
when thy father, fleeing for his life, gave me this gold 
coin 1 See /" — and here her manner became irritated 
and violent—" thinking that I, who had received so 
much at thy mother's hands, that I, Adelma, could 
betray him to the bloodhounds of Henry ! Nay, nay, 
that I could not do ; and I have kept the coin to cast 
at his feet if ever I should see him again. Still"— 
and her tone was softer — " still, I forgive, for he was 
in despair at leaving thee." 

Gui could scarcely trust his senses ; but he seized 
the horny hand of the old crone, and said, — 

" Is it really as thou sayest, and may I trust thee, 
Adelma? Take my thanks, then, good mother, for 
I am poor, and have nothing else to offer thee." 

" Again !" said the gipsy, " again ! Has not ad- 
versity made thee wise, boy ? Dost thou still not 
believe that one of a pooi, wretched, wandering, out- 
cast, maligned race can yet do good, hoping for no 
reward 1" 

Gui pressed her hand, and the kindly expression 
returned to her dark and strongly-marked features. 

" Come," she said, 4< sit down by me awhile, and 
I will talk to thee of times of which thou knowest 
nothing"—" Away !" she said to the gipsies who 
pressed around. " He is my charge, not yours. Ho 
is the noble son of a brave man." 

They all drew back, and beckoning Gui to sit down 
beside her on an old chest, she called out, " Give him 
back his arms." 

They obeyed, when the head of the tribe inter- 
posed, and stepping up to the old gipsy, talked to her 
for some time in a tone of expostulation, the words 
of which Gui was unable to comprehend. They ex- 
changed but a few sentences, however ; and the old 
gipsy's head, with her red cap, shook in a manner 
betokening the greatest displeasure. 

" The fools think," she said, in an under tone to 
Gui, " that thou wilt warn Arbeque of their projects 
against his castle ; but they do not know of the bitter 
enmity that subsisted between thy father and old 
Robert D' Arbeque. They do not know the wrong 
thy father sustained at his hand, albeit they were 
kinsmen." 

" Kinsmen !" said Gui in astonishment. 

The gipsy shook her head incredulously. " Not 
know that the same blood flows in the veins of Ar- 
beque as flows in thine — that his name, too, is 
Violet" 

Gui still looked in the utmost perplexity. Here 
was a riddle, indeed, which he could not marvel. He 
had never heard the subject hinted at, either by 
Rabaud or Salera. 

" All that thou sayest, mother, is unintelligible to 
me. I have never even heard the name of Arbeque 
mentioned to me." 

"Adelma knows men's hearts," said the gipsy. 
14 They would not tell thee the story of the injuries 



thy father received from D'Arbeque, lest thou 
shonld'st burn to revenge them ; but, lad, listen to 
my words. If D'Arbeque could annihilate thy fa- 
mily with a stroke he would not hesitate for a 
moment. Still," she added, " I must talk to thee a 
little longer. I would tell thee of thy mother, Gui. 
She was an angel ! And do not laugh at the old 
woman in the pride of thy youth, — I once loved thy 
father. In those days, young man, Adelma was not 
the old witch which men call her now ; indeed, she 
was a blooming and, they told her, a lovely maiden, 
and many a fine youth thought so, but thy father 
loved me not. I hated him at last, for disappointed 
love is the bitterest of all hatred — ah, bitter as death ! 
' — and when he brought thy mother home my rage 
was at its height. I could have killed them as they 
stood ; but this did not last long, and when I saw 
her, beautiful as an angel, and good as an angel, too ; 
and when she received me, the suffering one, into 
the castle, and did not hate me, although she knew 
my secret, I could have worshipped her, Gui ! And 
when the hour came for her to be gathered to her 
fathers, Adelma shed such tears as thou may'st have 
shed, my boy, and my heart vowed devotion to all 
those she loved. It had forgotten its early folly, 
poor heart ! And it now thanks God that it hath 
found thee, Gui, and saved thee from death, and that 
I have paid somewhat of the debt of gratitude I owe 
to her who bore thee." 

Gui was greatly excited and affected by the gipsy's 
narrative ; but he could scarcely reconcile the fer- 
vent love and the glowing hatred which seemed to 
dwell in the same breast. He now expressed to 
Adelma his anxiety to return home, and his fear 
that Rabaud and Salers would be unhappy on his 
account. 

14 Thou art right," said Adelma. " They are good 
men ; they loved thy father, and have been true to 
his child. Hasten home at once, even, before day- 
break. See how our people are all sleeping ; on me 
rests the curse pronounced on age that sleep should 
flee the eyelids ; it consoles itself in retrospect, as in 
a paradise left far behind." 

44 Although it is so late," said Gui, " I will yet go 
home for the comfort of my friends !" 

44 Right !" said the gipsy. " But dost thou know 
the way. Pont de Rohan, mark, lies at the right, 
Arbeque at the left, and in an almost straight line, 
two hours walking from hence lies thy village." 

44 1 shall have no difficulty," said Gui, who had 
suddenly been animated with the desire of warning 
the inhabitants of Arbeque of their danger; "but 
in case I should lose my way I must consult the 
stars." 

44 Do so ; they lie not," said the old woman with 
a deep sigh. 

They now rose, and as they did so Adelma seized 
the young man's hand, saying, slowly— 

44 Thine orbit is a bloody one. It is written so ; 
fierce and wild is thy career. Hush ! the Fates de- 
cree it. So go, my boy. Be true and firm, and 
never pierce any woman's heart as thy father pierced 
Adelma's. Farewell!" 

She now urged his departure. He pressed her 
hand kindly. 

"Thanks, good Adelma; thou hast told me 
strange things to-night I will keep them in mind." 

"Adieu! We shall meet again. When and 
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where I know not— perhaps at the grand crisis of 
thy life. Go, Adelma's blessing goes with thee, for 
thou art thy father's son, and thou bearest thy mo- 
ther's image." 

Gui did not wait for farther intimation that his 
course was free, but proceeded rapidly on his way, 
not, however, without gazing earnestly on the scene 
he was leaving. A more wild and picturesque as- 
semblage he had never beheld than the swarthy 
denizens of the wood, who had for a brief interval 
held him captive. A calm was gradually settling on 
the encampment. The dancers had ceased their 
energetic movements, and groups were forming in 
different parts, evidently intent on some grave discus- 
sion, and the interval of relaxation seemed now suc- 
ceeded by one of calm and earnest deliberation, to 
judge from the knitted brows and clenched hands of 
some of the speakers. This was sufficient to assure 
Gui that the threat against Arbeque, so darkly hinted 
by Adelma, was near its accomplishment, and he was 
confirmed in this supposition by seeing some prepara- 
tions for departure going forward in another quarter 
of the encampment. Several gipsies were carefully 
examining their weapons, others were saddling their 
horses, and a certain degree of activity prevailed, in- 
dicating some enterprise in project. 

Gui remarked these suspicious circumstances as 
he quitted the encampment, and probably his atten- 
tion had been too earnestly directed, for many a 
scowling and defiant glance met his own as he passed. 
A feeling of compassion for the inmates of the castle, 
and especially towards the lovely maiden who had 
overcome him with her bright eyes, urged him to 
hasten his steps, in order to warn them of the danger 
that lurked around their habitation. Fearless for his 
own safety, his only thought was to defeat the treach- 
erous plot of the deceitful gipsies, and to assist D' Ar- 
beque in the defence of his fortress. Thus impelled 
the brave and generous youth, followed by his dog, 
proceeded on his way with a rapid step. 



CHAPTER VI. — ATTACK ON THE CASTLE D'aBBEQUE. 

THE lovely Gabrielle lay wrapped in profound 
repose. She dreamed of the youth who had 
made so powerfel an impression on her girlish heart, 
and every inmate of the castle enjoyed more rest on 
this than on many a previous night. 

It was about midnight when Gui left the gipsy 
camp. For some time he pursued the path which 
led to his own dwelling, in order, if possible, to 
elude the detection of the suspicious race, fie then 
struck off to the left, according to the old woman's 
advice, and walked as far as possible in a straight 
line. But it was impossible, in the profound dark- 
ness of an autumn night, to perceive whither he was 
going ; and at length, overcome with fatigue, he re- 
solved to sit down and await the morning dawn, 
which would enable him to pursue his journey more 
speedily and safely. 

He then discovered with joy the dark outline of 
the mountain, and weary as he was he availed him- 
self of the first streaks of light to arrive at the castle 
of Arbeque. The old walls were now visible, and 
the glimmering light of the watclr-4ower. Lighter 
and more light was his tread as he ascended the 
mountain path, that he might not by the slightest 
sound give notice of his approach ; but as he neaxed 



the castle door, he was considerably startled to hear 
the sound of a whistle, low, indeed, but unmistak- 
able, and at the same moment a discharge of shot 
from the hill side whizzed by his ear, and fell on the 
very door by which he stood. Gui's heart beat 
quickly. The shot awoke the watch. An alarm 
was given in the castle, and at a second discharge, 
which entered Gui's shoulder, he sank with a cry of 
pain to the ground. 

Torches now glared on the walls, and every one 
was in motion. Gui's dog howled loudly, but no 
one opened the gate. 

As the sounds of woe became by degrees fainter, 
one of the watch proposed to go to the assistance of 
the sufferer ; but the desire was soon overruled by 
the advice of some of the servants, who suggested 
the probability of the band of gipsies being in am- 
bush, and the terror of their breaking in upon them 
prevailed over their pity for the groans of the suf- 
ferer without, who, with his head resting on a piece 
of rock and the blood welling from his wound, felt 
his strength fast failing. 

Whilst preparations had been making in the castle 
D' Arbeque, the gipsies, too, had been on the alerj, 
and a detachment had been lying for an hour past 
concealed in a neighboring thicket, to await the 
favorable moment for attack, when one of the 
watch espied the figure of Gui, whom they at once 
concluded to be the youth in whom Adelma had 
taken so deep an interest, and for whose rescue she 
had interfered against the wishes of the tribe. 

Gui's faithful dog lay at his master's head ; the 
trusty animal suffered the murderous gipsy to ap- 
proach within a few paces of his charge, when sud- 
denly springing at him with a fearful yell, he seized 
the man by the throat and held him firmly between 
his sharp teeth. A sharp struggle now commenced 
between the dog and the assassin ; but scarcely had 
D' Arbeque heard the commotion than, apprehending 
the cause he ordered the castle gate to be opened 
and his men to sally forth. 

The sudden alarm for a moment diverted the atten- 
tion of the animal from his prey, and the bleeding 
man with great agility making one spring to the 
ground, set off to his mountain lurking-place and 
was soon lost in the thicket. The dog rushed after 
him, but in a few minutes returned howling piteously 
and covered with wounds to his insensible owner, 
whose body D' Arbeque had already discovered. He 
uttered a cry of horror when he perceived his appa- 
rently lifeless form. 

"Ah! I thought so," he said ; " tho noble youth 
knew of our danger and came hither to warn us. 
Poor fellow ! thus to fall a victim to thy friendship 
for me." 

The attendants stepped forward. 

" He is not dead, my lord," said one of them, after 
examining Gui's wound ; " the villain has failed in 
his designs." 

These were joyful tidings to D' Arbeque. Quickly 
issuing his orders to re-enter the castle and close the 
gates, they tenderly and carefully carried the fainting 
youth into the hall, where effort was made to restore 
him to animation ; the faithful dog, himself danger- 
ously wounded, closely following the party. 

The bridge was now withdrawn, and the watch 
awaiting fresh orders from their lord, returned to 
their post. 



Gabrielle, disturbed by the late tumult from her 
happy dreams, was greatly' alarmed, and, scarcely 
awake, anxiously inquired of her servant the cause 
of 89 much confusion. 

Their trembling and agitated replies aroused her 
energies. 

" For shame !" said she ; you tremble when you 
should act and be firm. Go and prepare bandage* 
for the wounded, and I will come down immediately," 
and hastily dressing herself she proceeded to the 
hall, where the pale form of Gui lay still, bleeding 
and insensible. With a faint cry of horror she asked 
if he yet lived. 

" He lives," said her father, but is exhausted from 
loss of blood. Hasten, •Gabrielle ! bring some of our 
strongest essences, and let us try to restore him to 
consciousness." 

But at this moment the fainting man opened his 
eyes, and as he became sensible of his safety he 
stretched forth his hand to D' Arbeque, who, kindly 
pressing it, exhorted him to silence. 

" Not a word," he said ; " you are too weak." 
The attendants now retired, and Gui in a short 
time partially recovered from the effects of the 
wound, and the long exposure to the air of a chilly 
autumn night. 

Gabrielle was indefatigable in her services, admin- 
istering with a gentle hand the restoratives of which 
he stood so greatly in need. The wounds were 
skillfully dressed by her own hand, the shot ex- 
tracted, and by means of a bandage applied by an 
experienced old soldier in the service of the Baron, 
Gui was greatly relieved, and would have attempted 
to rise, but D' Arbeque prevented him. As soon as 
he was able he related the history of his night-ren- 
contre with the gipsies, but omittted all mention of 
the conversation with Adelma. " I hastened hither," 
he said, " to apprise you of the danger which I was 
certain threatened you on the ensuing night, and I 
believe that some of the band must have followed 
me, and having concealed themselves in the vicinity 
of the castle, heard the stones which I displaced in 
ascending the hill, and determined that I should not 
be the bearer of any tidings to you." 

" Forgive us," said D' Arbeque, " that none of us 
hastened to your rescue. If we could have ima- 
gined that it was you, I need not assure you that you 
would not have lain a moment disregarded ; bat we 
feared the cry was only a trick of the wretched 
people to entrap us, and but for your true deliverer, 
that noble dog, you must have perished. How can 
I ever thank you sufficiently, that you, without any 
other motive than benevolence, should thus have 
rescued a stranger who has not indeed deserved it 
at your hands. You have saved us from great 
peril." 

Gui modestly disclaimed all merit in the affair, 
and declared his readiness to assist them still fur- 
ther in the defence of the castle, if, as he believed, 
they would have occasion for his services. He had 
scarcely finished speaking than report after report 
was heard, and a wild cry was raised at no great 
distance from the dwelling. 

" You are right," said D'Arbeque ; " they are at 
hand !" and rushing out of the room, he left the 
wounded youth and Gabrielle together. 

The maiden who had hitherto remained a silent 
auditor of the conversation between her father and 
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his guest, stood for a time undecided ; two duties 
seemed to be striving for mastery in her bosom — to 
join, woman as she was, in the danger of the coming 
strife, or to adopt the more natural and feminine part 
of remaining to watch the stranger. But for a mo- 
ment did the conflict last ; the tenderer feeling pre- 
vailed, and her decision was made. But Qui, with 
an impulse which it seemed impossible for him to 
resist, sprang quickly from the couch on which he 
had rested, seized his sword, and was hastening to 
the door when GabrieUe's voice arrested him. 

44 For God's sake, stay !" said she ; " only think 
of your condition ; do not venture so rashly.' 1 

The words were scarcely spoken than Gui, ex 
hausted by the effort, sank almost fainting into the 
maiden's extended arms, who, reddening with 
shame, fear, and tenderness, supported him firmly. 
Gui, however, was not one to take undue advantage 
of the circumstance, and fearing, weak as he was, 
to add to the girl's confusion, he made an effort, and 
assisted by her regained the couch ; but at soon as 
he lay down, and taking the fair hand pressed it to 
his heart, Gabrielle withdrew it from his grasp, and 
hastened from the apartment. 

Poor Gui ! he felt, when she vanished, the full 
extent of his weakness and desolation. He first 
reproached himself for boldness to Gabrielle ; then 
was distracted with anxiety in remembering the 
misery which Salers and Rabaud were enduring at 
this moment on his account ; and again, impatient 
of his wounds, he longed to be joining in the defence 
of the castle for the protection of its inmates. With- 
out were heard the solemn sounds of a fierce strug- 
gle, and he so helpless on his couch. Here he must 
lie, perhaps an hour, perhaps for ever ; but as he 
was deploring his lot, the tumult suddenly ceased, 
and sounds of footsteps approaching the apartment 
fell on his ears. The heavy tread came nearer and 
nearer— the door opened— and D'Arbeque was 
brought in severely wounded. Gui looked first at 
the father, and then at the pale daughter, in whose 
countenance the deepest grief was expressed, but 
who shed no tears. Gui with great effort rose in a 
moment, and the attendant, obeying his directions, 
laid the old man in his place on the bed. Lately so 
weak, new strength seemed to be wonderfully given 
to him. He examined D'Arbeque's wounds, and 
pronounced them slight, washed and bound them 
with skill and tenderness, and then inquired the 
result of the skirmish. 

" They are fled," said one of the servants, " and 
many of their bodies lie on the battle-field. An 
alarm being spread in the village, they decamped in 
the utmost confusion, and in a few hours you may 
rely upon their being .far enough from us. We 
have thoroughly routed the band." - 

" Good !" said Gui. " Now despatch some one to 
the little hamlet where my home lies, and bring my 
father hither ; he is clever in the healing art, and will 
cure the wounds of your lord." 

The order was quickly obeyed. Gabrielle, who at 
this moment entered, bringing with her the restota- 
tives which her own loving hands had prepared, now, 
for the first time, asked if her Cither was in danger, 
and, as she did so, the long-restrained tears burst 
forth. 

"Be calm* noble lady!" said Gui; "there is no 



danger at present, and Heaven grant that none may 
arise !" 

Gabrielle, folding her hands in thankfulness, quietly 
renewed her attentions to her beloved parent ; and as 
■he shared with Gui the offices of nurse, it was as 
though brother and sister tended the same father, 
and vied with each other in care for 'one precious 
life. 

Their efforts to restore him to consciousness were 
not unavailing ; he at length opened his eyes, and 
smiling, stretched out his right hand to Gabrielle, and 
his left to Gui, as he said— 

** How is it with the gipsies 1" 

" They are fled," said Gui, " and several bodies are 
scattered round the walls." 

He closed his eyes, and again slumbered, but his 
faithful nurses remarked that there was an expres- 
sion of pain on his face. 

Gabrielle and Gui hour by hour watched. The 
sun had struggled through the autumn clouds, and 
the day shone clear and bright through the bay win- 
dow of the apartment. But Gui saw with anxiety 
that the color had forsaken GabrieUe's beautiful facet 
and vainly entreated her to take some repose, while 
he still remained by her father's couch. 

"I rest!" she replied, "whilst you who need re- 
pose so much more than I, who are wounded and 
faint, forget your sufferings to tend my father, and I 
think of myself, who am strong and well ! Not so, 
or you know little of filial love." 

Gui sighed deeply. The maiden little knew how 
tender was the chord she had touched ; and even in 
the presence of the gentle being whom he loved, he 
could not banish the uneasiness which these words 
created, and relapsed into silence. 

"Where is he — that true, that noble-hearted, 
father 1" thought he. " Does he yet live 1 Perhaps 
at this very hour he needs the care of his son, — 
needs some kind hand to smooth his pillow, and I am 
far away !" 

In the course of an hour or two Rabaud arrived. 
Gui could^ajt but observe an expression of deep con- 
cern and displeasure upon his friend's countenance, 
and frankly offering his hand, he said,— 

44 1 have given you great uneasiness ; forgive me, 
my father ! It was most unintentional on my part 
that I did not return to you last night, as was my 
undoubted duty." 

Rabaud's lips quivered. 

41 It is not your absence, Gui, which causes my 
displeasure ; but oh, that I could have foreseen this." 
He looked at Gabrielle and stopped. 

44 Forgive me, lady, that I neglected to greet you. 
I was altogether engrossed with Gui." 

He then proceeded to examine D'Arbeque's wounds 
the favorable opinion which Gui had formed of them 
being fully confirmed, and Gabrielle seemed to hang 
on his lips as he said, — 

" It is even as Gui has declared. And now, ma- 
dam, if God bless my efforts, I feel confidence in my 
ability, under that blessing, to cure your father. But 
thou, my son, how fares it with thee?" 

41 1 have been well cared for," said Gui, looking at 
Gabrielle, to whose pale cheeks the color had 
mounted, and who now left the sick man in the care 
of Rabaud and his son, whilst Gui at once proceeded 
to foUe to Rabaud the events of the last few hours. 

11 We have been very uneasy about thee, Gui," he I 



said ; " and thank God that, in one sense at least, our 
anxiety is at an end." 

" At this moment D'Arbeque opened his eyes, and 
looked earnestly at Rabaud. It was as though he 
would call to mind in thai glance some long-forgot- 
ten face, formerly familiar to his view. On Gabri- 
eUe's entering, he said angrily, 

14 What does this man do here ?" 

14 Your deliverer, dear father, has brought him 
hither," she said, gently, " to complete your cure, 
and to dress your wounds. It is his father, Pierre 
Rabaud." 

D'Arbeque started up and looked sharply at Gui, 
as he said, 

" Your father ! I have seen that face in a place 
which I do not love, and in society which I hate." 

44 You are mistaken, dear father," said Gabrielle 
soothingly. " Indeed he is the father of this young 
man, Rabaud, to whom you owe so much." 

" You are right, child, you are right," he said, 
sinking back exhausted. "It was but a fevered 
dream.'L And he allowed Rabaud to dress his 
wounds, maintaining, as he did so, a steady watch on 
his features. 

All this time Rabaud's composure had been Im- 
movable. He performed his task, enjoined rest, and 
then said, not without emotion, 

44 There are faces, sir, against which we sometimes 
conceive an inexplicable prejudice, and which, in 
some way or other, recall a long-passed occurrence ; 
therefore it may be better for me, since mine hap- 
pens to be displeasing, to leave you. Gui now 
demands my care, and we will, therefore, return 
homo to await your commands, if your bandage 
needs attention, or in case you should in any way 
require our services." 

Gabrielle grasped his rough hand. 

44 Do not let a bitter word or two send you from 
us," she said — " words spoken in delirium. I entreat 
you to remain. Do not take away your son, to 
whom we owe so much, in his present weak state, I 
implore you." 

D'Arbeque's attention was aroused. 

44 No," he replied, " you must not think of it You 
have put too serious a construction on a sharp word 
or two. I pray you to remain, and forget all 1 have 
said in a moment of weakness." 

Tears were standing in GabrieUe's eyes, and she 
looked at Gui beseechingly. He sought Rabaud's 
face to discover what was his opinion, and serious 
and dark was the expression that rested there, as he 
said,— 

44 As you wiU ; but my son needs repose." 
GabrieUe's countenance brightened at the consent, 
however reluctantly given, and she hastened to pre- 
pare an apartment for the reception of her guests. 
As soon as they had entered it Rabaud sat down in 
silence beside the youth. Not a word passed his 
lips, and he appeared lost in profound meditation. 
Gui asked him what was the cause of his aosorption. 
Quite contrary to his custom he answered on*y in 
broken sentences. 

44 Leave that now. Only learn thus much. Be- 
tween thy house and his there lies an insuperable 
barrier. Therefore," and he seized Gui's hand, and 
pressed it with earnest affection, "watch over thy 
heart. Thy name must remain eternally secret from 
D'Arbeque. The day may come, but it must be 
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when these walls lie 
far behind us, that I 
shall tell thee more 
than I dare tell thee 
now." 

They passed eight 
days at the castle. 
The gipsy camp had 
disappeared. The 
Governor of Dau- 
phiny pursued them, 
but they seemed to 
hsve vanished from 
the earth, and noth- 
ing was heard of 
them after their de- 
feat. Gui was soon 
able to leave the 
Castle D'Arbeque, 
for under Rabaud's 
care his wounds were 
cured, and those of 
the master of the 
house healed more 
rapidly than could 
have been expected 
at his advanced age. 
Since Rabaud's en- 
trance into the castle, 
a spirit of gloom, 
mystery, and con- 
straint had hung over 
all its residents. Only 
Gabrielle seemed at 
ease, and her cheer- 
ful activity, her affec- 
tionate and assiduous 
attention to all, but 
raised her higher in 
Gui's opinion. When 
she spoke to him, however, she was serious and re- 
served and often haughty ; and on his announcing 
his approaching departure, she veiled her feelings so 
thoroughly, that he was both hurt and surprised at 
her indifference. But Rabaud saw beyond external 
appearances, he discerned the rising love in the girl's 
heart, and longed to leave the threshold for ever. 
Anxiety and unrest were visible in his countenance. 
D'Arbeque, too, guessed the secret which Gabrielle 
thought lay concealed within her breast; and his 
lordly pride was wounded at the thought, if Gui were, 
as he professed to be, a youth of low estate, that he 
should aspire to his daughter's hand In the mean- 
time, he cherished an inexplicable hatred to Rabaud, 
and was unspeakably relieved when he informed him 
that as he considered his wounds no longer needed 
his- care, he proposed forthwith- to return home. 
D'Arbeque offered him a handsome reward, both in 
consideration of his attention as leech, and the sig- 
nal services rendered by his son ; but Rabaud proudly 
refused the money. 

11 1 thank you, my lord," he said stiffly. . " Give 
the money to the poor. I need it net, and neither 
desire nor deserve a reward." 

The baron was irritated at the pride of Rabaud. 

14 1 know better," he said ; " you are poor." 

" Craving your pardon, no," replied Rabaud ; " we 
have saved sufficient from the wreck for our support, 
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and the noble senator, Sbe Viole, my old master, 
would never suffer his faithful servants to want." 

D'Arbeque turned pale. 

11 It is true, then," he said, " it is as I long sus- 
pected — thou wast once in the service of that hate- 
ful man. I knew it — I knew that I had seen thee 
at St. Flore." 

14 You are not mistaken," said Rabaud quietly. 
44 Hatred has a retentive memory." 

D'Arbeque was silent. He repressed the rising 
indignation, for at this moment Gui entered. His 
eyes were beaming with joy, and an indescribable 
expression of content rested on his countenance. He 
had just taken leave of Gabrielle, whom he had 
found in the deepest melancholy in the parlor. He 
would have withdrawn when he saw her distress, 
but she- begged him to stay. For a few moments 
they remained in silence. Gui was much agitated, 
but at length he commanded his voice, and said 
calmly — 

" I must bid you farewell, lady. Receive the 
thanks of a grateful heart !" 

Gabrielle's tears flowed. She gave him her hand, 
and entreated him never to speak of gratitude to 
those who owed him so much. Gui held the fair 
hand in his for a moment, and then, raising it to his 
lips, his love giving boldness to his courage, he told 
her of his affection. 



Gabrielle trembled, 
but the hesitation was 
only momentary, as 
throwing her arms 
round his neck, and 
pressing his head for 
an instant to her bo- 
som, she rose hastily 
and left the room. 

Gui stood on the 
spot as though en- 
tranced, and then, 
scarcely daring to be- 
lieve in his happiness, 
he sought the father 
of the maiden, and 
entered D'Arbeque's 
apartment at the mo- 
ment that Rabaud had 
divulged the secret 

44 And this is not 
thy son," cried D'Ar- 
beque, pointing to 
Gui; ** those features 
are those of Viole!" 
44 You are right 
again, my lord," re- 
plied Rabaud, with 
freezing cold nest. 
14 He is the mother- 
less child of Viole de 
St. Flore." 

Rage and indigna- 
tion btrove for the 
mastery in D'Arbe- 
que's bosom. 

44 Farewell," said 
Rabaud, and taking 
Gui's hand, without 
waiting for a reply 
they left the castle. When once without its walls, 
Rabaud breathed more freely ; but his young com- 
panion walked by his side as in a dream. Could the 
words which he had just heard be realities 1 Alas ! 
the sudden change had fallen like a May frost on the 
budding love of his heart. 

It was in vain he sought counsel and sympathy 
from Rabaud, who preserved an unbroken silence. 

He must follow his friend even against his inclina- 
tion, and when he had arrived at the spot where he 
must take his last look at the castle, he felt that his 
whole world was there ; and while he looked he saw 
the white kerchief of the maiden waved as a sign 
of farewell — an eternal farewell, he thought, as giv- 
ing one more glance he turned away, and in a short 
time the forest concealed the castle from view. 

Rabaud walked on with a steady yet rapid step, so 
rapid, indeed, that Gui could scarcely keep up with 
him. To his questions he vouchsafed no reply* un- 
til they arrived at a little open space in the forest, 
when Rabaud suddenly stood still. 

44 Forgive me, Gui," he said, " for my apparent 
incivility. The last few hours must have perplexed 
thee grievously ; let me now unravel the mystery." 
And beginning with the early scenes in his father's 
life, he related to Gui the whole cause of his disa- 
greement with D'Arbeque. 

(fb b§ continued in thi 8<pttmb*rnum**r) 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Ye tower* of Jolhw— London's lasting shame ; 
With many a Oral and midnight murder spread. 

Gray. 

TJ* LIZ ABETH passed, as may be supposed, a most 



rj 



unhappy night. The cruel uncertainty of her 



sister's intentions towards her, joined perhaps to the 
secret consciousness that she had unwisely permitted 
herself to be drawn into a conspiracy against her 
crown and authority — naturally alarmed her for the 
result. The example which Henry VIII. had set, of 
shedding the blood of royalty upon the scaffold, had 
familiavized the nation to the execution of the 
princes. In her own 
time she had seen the 
uncle of the reigning 
king, and the beauti- 
ful and accomplished 
Lady Jane Grey, led 
to the block, and she 
bitterly regretted her 
imprudence. During 
this, the most trying 
period of her life, she 
evinced much firm- 
ness and tact; she 
hoped much from her 
letter to the queen, 
who, with all her bi- 
gotry and harshness, 
was a strict observer 
of her word, and Mary 
had promised that 
she should not be 
condemned unheard. 

At an early hour 
the following morn- 
ing, she was again 
waited upon by the 
lords of the council. 
Although she augur- 
ed ill from the repeti- 
tion of their visit, and 
the insulting air of 
her bitter enemy, 
Gardiner, she main- 
tained a bold face, 
and received them 
with the same state- 
liness of demeanour 
as on the previous 
occasion. 

•• Madam," said the 
bishop, bowing with 
a mock humility ; 

• % your grace will pardon us. We are the 
gers of our sovereign's will ; and that will, we regret 
to say " _ 



" My lord ! my lord !" hastily interrupted the prin- 
cess ; " there needs no hypocrisy between us : we 
can guess the nature of your errand from the mes- 
senger. You have been our enemy, though God wot 
for what reason ! Perhaps he may one. day requite 
you." 

41 We regret," replied Sussex, answering for his 
colleague, whose evil disposition, he feared, would 
render the commands they were intrusted with yet 
more harsh, by the tone in which he delivered them, 
" that it is the pleasure of her majesty your grace 
should forthwith remove from the palace of White- 
hall, and take up your abode in the Tower." 

The countenance of Elizabeth became deadly 
pale. 

" The Tower," she said, " is the abode fitted for 
traitors, not the sister of your queen ! O, Sussex ! 
Sussex !" she added; "is this the result of your 
promise and intercession 1" 

" I have performed it, your grace," replied the 
peer respectfully. " I nlaced vour letter in the hand 
of her majesty." 
_ "Andehereadit?" 
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"Yes." 

"The reply— the reply 1 Quick, man— quick !" 
exclaimed Elisabeth, fixing her eyes upon him, as 



though life and death hung upon the words he was 
about to utter. 

" The queen was not pleased to make any," con- 
tinued the nobleman ; " doubtless you will receive it 
from her own hand : her orders were, that your 
grace should at once take water for the Tower ; and 
so peremptory were they, that we dared not disobey 
them. These noble lords," he added, pointing to. the 
members of the council, " are here to attend your 
highness in all honor." 

" Honor !" repeated the royal maiden, scornfully ; 
" say rather to my death, my lord. I have not stu- 
died the pages of our history so carelessly, as not to 
remember that the Tower is an abode fatal to princes. 
I must see my sister !" 

"Impossible, your grace !" said Gardiner, moving 
towards the door, towards which the speaker had 
advanced, as if with the purpose of putting her de- 
sign into execution. " The queen has decided upon 
not admitting you into her presence, till the present 
unhappy obscurity which rests u\>on your loyalty 
shall be cleared — till — — " 
44 Till mine enemies have triumphed !" interrupted 
the princess, passion- 
ately ; " till lying and 
false-swearing have 
done their worst to 
blacken me in her 
judgment and affec- 
tion — till I am con- 
demned !" she added, 
with a shudder — 
44 then it will be too 
late !" 

44 This admission," 
observed Lord Paget, 
44 proves " 

44 That I know my 
foes, and the means 
whereby they hope to 
crush me ! Perjured, 
disloyal knaves are 
they who try their 
strength against a 
woman's weakness ; 
but no matter, God 
and mine own inno- 
cence will shield 
me!" 

J " Heaven grant it, 
your grace!" an- 
swered Gardiner, 
with a slight sneer. 
44 He at least is a 
judge who cannot bo 
deceived : He reads 
the hearts — man can 
only investigate the 
words — of his crea- 
tures ! 5 ' 

It was in vain that 
the captive entreated 
of Sussex and the 
other lords of the 
council to return to St. James's, and entreat the 
queen in her behalf. Not one of them dared under- 
take to disobey the sovereign, by delaying the execu- 
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tion of her strict commands. Finding her solicita- 
tions vain, Elizabeth tried the effect of obstinacy. 

" What," she said, " if I refuse to obey the injunc- 
tion t ye have no warrant for this act V* 

"Does your grace deny the authority of the 
queen !" demanded Lord Paget, one of the most 
bitter of her enemies. 

The princess was silent. 

" Or suppose," added Gardiner, " that these noble 
lords and myself would venture upon such a step 
without fitting orders 1" 

Sussex advanced to the royal maiden, and respect- 
fully reminded her " that' resistance would prove 
not only useless, but injurious to her cause, by 
incensing the queen yet more strongly against 
her. Force us not," he continued, " to use harsh 



" Mean you violence 1" 

The frank-hearted nobleman remained silent. 

" I see," said the prisonei, with sudden determi- 
nation, " that for awhile the malice of my foes pre- 
vails ; but a time may come when it shall be other- 
wise ! To the love and justice of my sister, I can 
trust better than to your deeds : therefore, while 
protesting our innocence, we submit to the pleasure 
of her majesty ! My lords, we are ready to attend 
you!" 

The only person who heard this decision with real 
pleasure was the noble-minded Earl of Sussex. He 
knew that Whitehall was surrounded by a party of 
the guards — not only to serve as an escort, but 
strong enough to bear down any opposition which 
the friends of Elizabeth might make, even had she 
been mad enough to encourage such an attempt. 

" Tour grace has decided wisely !" he said. 

Whilst the barge was being prepared, the future 
Queen of England was permitted to retire to the 
inner chamber of her lodging, to make the neces- 
sary arrangements with her women. No sooner 
were the doors of communication closed, than she 
fell upon her knees, and offered up a mental prayer. 
Lady Tyrrwhit, who was weeping by her side, whis- 
pered in her ear : — 

*' There is some one in the chamber !" 

Her mistress looked upon her with an inquiring 
eye — for she saw no one save themselves. 

" A friend !" added the speaker. 

" God help me !" sighed the princess, " I have but 
few !" 

The faithful attendant hastened to the doors, and 
drew the massive bolts : no sooner had she secured 
against all intrusion, than a portion of the arras 
was drawn aside, and Cecil, who was disguised in 
the dress of one of the halberdiers, made his appear- 
ance : the sight of so tried a friend was doubly 
welcome. 

" Cecil !" said the princess, " never was a coun- 
sellor more needed, for I am in sore strait — mine 
enemies prevail ! Mary has forgotten her promise 
never to condemn me unheard, and I am a prisoner, 
on my way to the Tower ! None to serve me — none 
to assist me in my need !" 

" Tour grace is wrong : intelligence of what has 
been designed is rife in the city. The Protestants 
are indignant — tho leaders of the party are ready 
and armed !" 

The eyes of Elizabeth began to brighten. 

" Many are gathered near the Tower. They have 



consulted with me : a word, and they would have 
attacked the escort !" 

"Well! and you " 

" Refused to speak it !" replied the statesman. 
" Traitor !" exclaimed Elizabeth, in a tone of dis- 
appointment. " You, too, have deserted me !" 
" Say, rather, that I have saved you !" 

"Saved met" 

" By whom, think you," continued the cool-headed 
politician, " that the intelligence was permitted to 
transpire! I will tell your grace — by your ene- 
mies !" 

41 My enemies 1" 

" Yes ! and the motive is so clear, that I marvel 
your grace does not see through it ! An attack 
upon the authority of the queen would be consi- 
dered rebellion — treason ; and afford a pretext, no 
matter whether just or not, for your death. Sir 
Thomas Gage has already received orders to march 
into the city, at the head of five hundred men. The 
Tower is filled with soldiers from the north — the men 
most devoted to the Catholic cause. It is a trap laid 
for your undoing! For hours I have been laboring 
to convince your friends that you stand in greater 
danger from their well-meant zeal than from the 
machinations of your foes. Thank heaven, I have 
succeeded !" 

" Right, Cecil — yon are right, my true and faithful 
friend !" replied Elizabeth, after a pause ; " hence- 
forth I shall mistrust my judgment when opposed to 
thine ; and yet " 

She hesitated— it was not without good reason 
that she trembled at tho thought of taking up her 
abode in the Tower. 

" You are safe," whispered the statesman, " even 
there; for, without proof, they dare not condemn 
you : you have more friends in the peers than your 
grace has been led to imagine !" 

"Proofs," murmured the princess, doubtfully, 
"they have none, and yet I fear the stability of 
Courtney !" 

" He is a fool, but an honorable one," answered 
Cecil ; " he will lay his head upon the block, rather 
than compromise you; besides," he added, "his 
interests are allied to yours !" 

"To mine 1" 

"Yes! he aspires to your hand, and, through 
you, to the- crown matrimonial of England. Mary 
once favored his pretensions to her own hand — 
more— she once, I believe, entertained something 
like an affection for him : he relies on that to save 
him!" 

" He will trust to a broken reed, then !" observed 
the royal maiden, scornfully ; " she has the blood of 
our father in her veins, and more than a share of his 
nature in her heart : she never will pardon any one 
who lays his hand upon her crown ! The Tudors," 
she added, " have ever been a jealous and unforgiv- 
ing race : they may pretend to pardon, but they bide 
their time !" 

Never, perhaps, had a greater truth been uttered 
by royal lips, in conversation with a statesman. 
Cecil smiled as he heard it : doubtless he remem- 
bered it in after life, when the fate of Mary Stuart 
was debated in the councils of the speaker. 

There was a gentle tap at the door of the cham- 
ber. Elizabeth silently extended her hand towards 
her counsellor, who kissed it with as much reverence 



as if it had been that of his actual sovereign ; then 
hastily retired to his place of concealment behind 
the arras. At the same moment, Lady Tyrrwhit 
threw open the folding doors and exclaimed aloud : 

"The Lady Elizabeth!" 

Gardiner secretly smiled at the display of state 
in one who was already a captive, and destined, as 
he trusted, to end her days and royalty upon a scaf- 
fold. 

His companions were struck with the cafm air of 
the royal maiden, as she entered the apartment: 
there was neither defiance nor hesitation in her look 
or manner. 

"My lords," she said, "we are ready to attend 
you!" 



CH1PT1I XXI. 

Is guilt go bold T or innoesnee so trusting ! 

HiEKiojrs, 

rpHE rain was fast railing, for the day was as 
-*- overcast as the present fortunes of the heiress 
of the crown. Still, the inclement state of the 
weather did not prevent a number of persons being 
assembled as close as possible to the Traitors' Gate: 
many were in small boats, which, despite the re- 
peated warnings of Bridges, the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, would press nearer than his ideas of military 
etiquette permitted, to the fetal portal at which so 
many noble victims had been landed. Several 
citizens and gentlemen were standing on the sum* 
mit of the broad steps which led to the water. 
Curiosity was blended with pity and interest in the 
countenance of most of them. 

"Back, my masters — back !" exclaimed the lieu- 
tenant, who was surrounded by his warders : " You 
press too near! one would think the bears were 
about to be baited in the Tower, instead of the arrival 
of a prisoner!" 

Still he gave no orders for dispersing them. 
Many of the partisans of Elizabeth regretted that 
they had listened to the advice of Cecil, and com© 
unarmed, when so fair an opportunity presented 
itself for rescuing her ; but the more clear-sighted 
approved of the sagacious judgment of the future 
minister, for they saw that the attempt was not only 
foreseen, but wished for and provided against. 

"Shall this iniquity be permitted, father 1" de- 
manded a young man, in an under-tone, " and we 
call ourselves Englishmen V* 

This was addressed to an aged citizen, whose 
garb, as well as that of the speaker, although rich 
in materials, was of that plain fashion even then 
affected by the professors of the reformed religion. 

" Silence !" said the old man ; " it is too late !" 

" Not too late !" urged the youth ; " many of our 
friends have not yet laid aside their arms ! Numbers 
are gathered upon the hill and the inner ramparts ; 
only give the word, and " 

" You will be shot down like fools !" interrupted 
the second speaker mildly. " I feel as indignant as 
you can, do; but, fortunately, anger has not yet 
deprived me of my reason. I tell you, boy, there are 
five hundred noblemen in the Tower, besides the 
regular guard ; the guns are all shotted : they are 
prepared— nay, anxious for the attempt !" 

His son— for such was the relationship between 
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the speakers — looked surprised ; still he urged that 
it ought to be risked. 

u More," said the old man ; " the scaffold on which 
that blessed martyr to our faith, the Lady Jane, 
mounted to heaven, is still standing in the Tower, 
and I know that Hendree, the headsman, has been 
sent for. Now can you comprehend ?" 

The ardor of the young man was instantly cooled, 
and he made no further attempt to shake the reso- 
lution of his parent, who was ostensibly a merchant 
of considerable standing and wealth in the city, but 
in reality a minister of the reformed religion, and an 
agent of the Evangelical Church in Holland, for the 
distribution of Luther's Bible and works. 

From the excitement of the crowds in the boats 
upon the river, it was evident that the barge with 
the royal prisoner and the lords of the council was 
last approaching the fortress. On a signal from the 
lieutenant, a party of the warders lined the steps 
even to the water's edge, whilst others kept back the 
crowd of people. 

At the sight of the Traitors' Gate, where it was 
intended to land her, the pride of Elizabeth re- 
turned. She felt the outrage keenly, and demanded 
of the lords who had charge of her the meaning of 
such an insult. 

"Your grace must land," replied Lord Paget, 
" where it has pleased her majesty to direct ! Pri- 
soners have no choice !" 

It was useless to contend! — the royal maiden was 
compelled to yield. As she rose from the barge, 
the speaker offered her his cloak of velvet and min- 
ever — for the rain was oiling in torrents. Although 
a bigot and her enemy, he was a gentleman. Eliza- 
beth, however, dashed it hastily aside, and set her 
foot upon the stairs, exclaiming, in a firm tone : 

" Here lands as true a subject, being a prisoner, 
as ever landed on these stairs! Before Thee, O 
God, I speak it— having no other friend but Thee !" 

The lords were astonished at her firmness, and 
Gardiner satirically observed, " that if it was so, it 
was the better for her!" 

All present were struck by the courage and dig- 
nity of the royal prisoner. As she reached the top 
of the stairs, many persons fell upon their knees, 
and prayed aloud for God to preserve her grace ; 
but not the slightest attempt was made to rescue 
her. 

u The heretics seem overawed !" whispered Paget, 
in a tone of disappointment, to his colleague the 
chancellor. 

" Or forewarned !" replied Gardiner, bitterly ; " no 
matter — they cannot fail to compromise her ! Re- 
bellion will out, despite their prudence ! The ser- 
pent cannot change its nature !" 

On the summit of the landing-place was a large, 
square stone, entirely unsheltered from the falling 
rain. Upon this the future Queen of England seated 
herself: her features were pale, but stern — her flash- 
ing eye resembled more that of a lioness at bay, than 
a captive about to be consigned to the tender mercies 
of a gaoler. 

" Madam," said the Lieutenant of the Tower, who 
stood bareheaded before her, " had you not better 
retire to your lodgings, which I have commanded to 
be prepared for you 1" 

" Better sit here than in a worse place ! she re- 



plied; "for God knoweth, not I, whither you will 
bring me !" 

Many, at the sight of her disconsolate state, began 
to weep and pray for her, and her gentleman usher 
was so moved that he burst into tears. 

" Beshrew thee for a weak knave !" exclaimed the 
lion-hearted daughter of Henry VIII. ; " although a 
kind one! wailing like a girl, instead of comforting 
me ! None know better than thyself that I have 
done naught against my allegiance, that man should 
lament for me!" 

At the request of the lords of the council, who 
began to tire of the scene, Master Bridges, the lieu- 
tenant, conducted the captive to her chamber, where 
the nobles took their leave of her with many outward 
demonstrations of respect. 

No sooner were the bolts of her prison-door drawn 
upon her, than the spirit which had hitherto sus- 
tained her gave way, and she wept bitterly. Gradu- 
ally, however, she calmed her passion of grief, and 
had recourse to prayer. There is little doubt that 
the danger which Elizabeth ran at this period of her 
life, taught her extreme prudence. Pity that her 
sufferings did not inculcate that nobler virtue — 
mercy. 

The instructions of the lords of the council were 
of a most rigorous nature. No person, however 
high their rank, was to be permitted on any pretence 
to have access to her. She was to be compelled to 
attend daily at the mass. The two or three attend- 
ants who remained with her, were on no account to 
leave the precincts of the Tower, or hold communion 
with any one within the walls. She was to be sub- 
jected, in short, to all the restrictions usually exer- 
cised towards a prisoner of state. 

41 And pray, Master Bridges," said Gardiner, " what 
may be the condition of the fortress ?" 

11 Strong enough, your lordship," answered the 
lieutenant, "to keep the enemies of our gracious 
sovereign from either breaking in or out of the 
walls !" 

" And the disposition of the men ?" 

"Loyal, my lord. I will answer for them as for 
myself: there are no traitors within the Tower, 
unless as prisoners !" 

"Would I could say the same for those without-!" 
observed the prelate; "but watchful eyes are on 
them !" 

" Chancellor," said Sussex, " let us not be too 
harsh with this unhappy lady ! Let us remember 
that she is the daughter of him who was our king, 
and so conduct ourselves that we have not to answer 
for it hereafter!" 

Gardiner smiled : he had no doubt of that future 
to which the speaker alluded ; for he had already 
resolved, in the recesses of his subtle mind, a scheme 
for the destruction of Elizabeth. But heaven watched 
over her. He permitted his colleagues to depart 
without him— alleging, as an excuse for remaining, 
that he had certain orders to attend to on the part of 
the queen. 

" Bridges," he said, as soon as they were alone, 
" is the scaffold of the Lady Jane still standing ?" 

"It is, my lord!" 

"And the block?" 

" Remains." 

"Tia well!" said the crafty statesman, with a 
gloomy smile; i: see that they art not disturbed; 



and, further, that the headsman does not absent 
himself one instant from the Tower ! If any attempt 
should be made to rescue your prisoner, how would 
you act?" 

" As a soldier, my good lord !" replied the officer. 
" I know my duty— I would defend it to the last !" 

'\But should you fail to keep the place !" 

" It can only be with my life, then," said Bridges. 

" It will not come to that," said the churchman in 
a low whisper, " if you act wisely ! I will give you 
the means to hold the place against a host of 
traitors !" 

"How, my good lord?" 

" Strike off the head of your captive," deliberately 
uttered the chancellor, " and cast it to the rebels from 
the walls !" 

The Lieutenant of the Tower shuddered, and re- 
nfained silent. 



CH1PT1B XXII. 

Much suspected— of me 
Nothing proved esn be, 
Queen Elizabeth, prisoner. 
Lihis WaiTTiif bt Elizabith whili nc Prison-. 

TOOTHING could exceed the harshness with 
-*- * which the royal captive was treated in the 
Tower. Her Protestant books were taken from her ; 
she was obliged to attend the mass daily, and her 
servants were subjected to the most rigorous ex- 
amination, in order to draw from them some means 
to criminate their youthful mistress. One of her 
gentlemen— Edward Tremaine — was even subjected 
to the torture, by order of Gardiner ; but nothing 
could be extorted from him. 

This firmness on the part of her domestics, is pre- 
sumptive proof that Elizabeth was very much 
beloved by her household ; but that which did most 
service to her cause, was the generous conduct of 
Wyat upon the scaffold. At the last moment he 
publicly declared that the princess was innocent 
of all participation in the crime, either by word or 
cognisance, for which he was about to suffer : a 
confession which appears to ha>e produced a favor- 
able effect upon the mind of the queen, and rendered 
the efforts of the Spanish Ambassador, Gardiner, 
Arundel, and the rest of -her enemies, who were in- 
cessantly urging her execution in the council, 
ineffectual. They little knew the character of 
Mary : with all her gloomy bigotry, harshness, and 
cruelty, she was incapable, unless upon sure grounds, 
of shedding her sister's blood. Conscious that she 
did not love the daughter of Anne Boleyn, she 
still remembered that she was the daughter of 
Henry VIH., and misdoubted her own judgment. 

Elizabeth's examination in the Tower was rather 
a triumph than a humiliation for her. Sir James 
Croft, the leader in the late rebellion, on being con- 
fronted with her, fell upon his knees, and took God 
to witness that he never knew anything of her 
grace's conduct not becoming a true and loyal 
subject. 

The Earl of Arundel, one of the staunchest of the 
Catholic party, and a former advocate for her death, 
was so disgusted by the proceedings against her, 
that he, too, fell upon his knees before her, declaring 
that he was sorry to sec her grace troubled by such 
matters. 

The minutes of this examination, which were duly 
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reported to Mary, produced a favorable effect ; for 
■he not only permitted Elizabeth to take air and 
exercise in the gardena of the Tower, but firmly re- 
fused the iterated entreaties of the Spanish ambassa- 
dor, Gardiner, and her council, to permit her being 
brought to trial : an act which doubtless saved the 
life of the future Protestant queen — for religious 
animosities ran so high at the time, there is little 
doubt that the Catholic party, then dominant, would 
have secured her condemnation. 

An affecting incident occurred during the imprison- 
ment of the royal maiden. When she walked in the 
garden, a pretty boy, about six years of age, was in 
the habit of seeking her, to bring her flowers. The 
captive found pleasure in caressing and conversing 
with the child, from which innocent amusement her 
enemies sought to draw a means for her undoing : 
they pretended that these flowers were tokens sent 
by Courtney, also a prisoner in the same fortress, 
and covered a treasonable intelligence between them. 

This child, although so young, was arrested, and 
underwent an examination before the council ; but 
nothing could be elicited from its artlessness and 
innocence. 

About this time Mary fell into an illness which 
was considered likely to prove fatal to those about 
her. The alarm of the Catholic party was great — 
the joy and hopes of the Protestants unbounded. 
Most probably they were prevented from making any 
public demonstration of their exultation by the 
prudent advice of Cecil, and others of Elizabeth's 
more prudent friends. There is little doubt that the 
slightest movement in her favor at this critical 
juncture would have been the signal for her death. 

Gardiner, as the party most implicated in the pro- 
ceedings against the heiress of the crown, was 
naturally the most alarmed for his own personal se- 
curity, in the event of the death of his royal mistress, 
who never appears to have accorded him her full 
confidence. He saw that the danger was imminent, 
and determined by a bold stroke to evade it : this 
stroke was nothing less than the death of Elizabeth, 
without the authority or consent of the queen. 

The unprincipled statesman, and yet more un- 
worthy churchman, whose profession should have at 
least taught him justice, if not mercy, was seated, 
towards the close of the day, in a small cabinet ad- 
joining the chamber of the queen. There was a 
singular expression of triumph and excitement in 
his usually leaden eye and pale countenance. From 
time to time he turned his regards towards the dooi, 
as if impatiently awaiting the arrival of some one. 
He had not long to wait— for the door was gently 
opened, and an aged man, of simple, quiet manners, 
slowly entered the apartment. 

It was Richard Masters, one of the physicians of 
the queen. 

" Your news, man ! — your news, man !" ex- 
claimed the prelate, starting from his seat ; " What 
has England and our holy faith to hope or fear from 
your august patient 1" 

" Everything, my lord !" exclaimed the man of 
science ; " tne excitement the queen's grace has 
lately been subjected to from the unnatural conduct 
of the Lady Elizabeth— the rebellion of her subjects, 
and the delays in the arrival of the Spanish king, 
have produced a crisis." 

M Which may possibly terminate " saidQardi- 



ner, fixing his eyes with a searching expression upon 
him. 

The physician made no reply ; for the act was 
still in force which made it penal for any one to 
prophecy the death of the sovereign. 

" Why do you not answer me V 1 continued the 
speaker. " Are you aware that I put the question 
by order of the council!" 

" In that case, my lord, I cannot choose but obey : 
in four-and-twenty hours the crisis will either termi- 
nate fatally, or the danger of her majesty be past !" 

" Four-and-twenty hours 1" slowly repeated the 
prelate. 

Masters bowed in the affirmative. 

" And can you not prolong it 1" 

" No !" 

" Not even for a day 1 " 

" Not for an hour !" replied the physician ; " with 
all our science, nature, my lord, is stronger than art : 
we may aid her minor operations or retard them ; 
but we cannot change her fixed laws ; and it is one 
of the fever under which her majesty is suffering 
that " 

"Enough, enough!" exclaimed the chancellor, 
impatiently waving his hand for him to withdraw ; 
" we have not time to listen to such a thesis now — 
when the safety of the kingdom and the church are 
alike in jeopardy. Leave me," he added ; "the toils 
of the beast who sweats beneath his burthen, are 
pleasures compared to my labors ; for my burthen is 
upon the brain !" 

No sooner was this bold, bad man alone in the 
cabinet, than he began to pace the narrow limits of 
the chamber : he was evidently debating in his own 
mind some terrible resolve ; for the carrying out of 
which it was not conscience, but prudence, that 
restrained him. 

" Four-and-twenty hours !" he repeated to him- 
self; "the time is short to carry out a kingdom's 
welfare — but it will suffice ; such deeds require de- 
cision — not deliberation ; when such interests are at 
stake, I were a fool indeed to listen to the voice of 
pity or humanity !" 

To do the speaker justice, they were the voices the 
least likely to be heard by him — for his conscience 
was deaf as the ears of the adder ; indeed his whole 
career proves him to be a man of cruelty and blood 
— harsh and remorseless. He drew from his bosom 
a small slip of parchment, and read it twice slowly 
over. It was an order from the privy council, which 
he had caused to be privately drawn up, and ad- 
dressed to the Lieutenant of the Tower, for the im- 
mediate execution of Elizabeth ; it was sealed with 
the privy seal, and only wanted his signature to give 
it force. With a firm hand, he took the pen and 
wrote his name. 

" There," he said, with a satirical smile — " there 
ends the hopes of the foul trailbrs who pine to see 
their idol, Elizabeth, upon the throne — of the heretics 
who would uproot and trample upon our holy church 
—of the enemies who predict my downfall and dis- 
grace ! That signature secures me a cardinal's hat 
from Rome — a friend in Spain — and, though last, 
not least, a Catholic successor to the Crown, in the 
person of the youthful Queen of Scots! The 
daughter of Anne Boleyn will regret her scorn and 
insolence towards me when it is too late !" 

There was a gentle tap at the door of the cabinet, 



and a tall, thin personage, dressed in a closely- 
fitting doublet of black velvet, and wearing the illus- 
trious order of the Golden Fleece, entered the room. 

This was no other than Renaud, the ambassador 
of Spain, and the prime mover of every intrigue 
against Elizabeth. 

" Well, my lord," he said, with a cold, satirical 
smile, "how long is this child-like indecision to 
lastl" 

" It is over, Monsieur rAmbassador !" replied the 
chancellor. 

" Over !" repeated the Spaniard, doubtfully. 

Gardiner placed in his hand the warrant for the 
death of the princess, which he had so lately signed. 
The saturnine countenance of Renaud flushed with 
triumph as he perused it : it had been the aim of his 
imperial master, as well as the end of his own ex- 
ertions, to compass the destruction of the daughter 
of Anne Boleyn. Spain had never pardoned the 
unfortunate wife of Henry VIII., for having pre- 
sumed to take her seat upon the throne of Catherine 
of Arrogan ; and the hatred extended to her inno- 
cent child. 

" Your eminence /" he said, bowing respectfully 
as he returned the document, "has acted in this 
with your usual decision and intelligence." 

" Eminence f" repeated Gardiner, with a glow of 
pleasure. 

We need not remind our readers that the title of 
Eminence is reserved exclusively for the cardinals of 
the Roman Church. 

" Eminence !" once more repeated the ambassa- 
dor " for it cannot be, after having rendered such 
essential service to the church, that Rome can 
longer delay the only fitting recognition of your 
services, or Spain her influence to obtain it. My 
imperial master, I have reason to know, has already 
demanded your nomination to the purple of the 
sovereign pontiff; in fact, that you are named in 
petto, and will be proclaimed at the very next con- 
sistory !" 

This probably was untrue ; but the speaker had 
long since discovered the ambition of Gardiner to 
adorn himself with the ornament of the imperial 
purple — which Rome 'has adopted, with other relics 
of her former Pagan rulers. The ambitious prelate 
would have sacrificed his soul to bave obtained it. 

An hour after the interview between these two 
remarkable personages, a messenger from the privy 
council was dispatched to the Tower : he was the 
bearer of the order of the chancellor for the execu- 
tion of Elizabeth at an early hour the following 
day. 

Tob* continued m the September member. 



THE LILY RIVALLED. 



A LILY of tne silent vale, 
■"• That flaunted in the summer gale, 
All nature challenged far and nigh, 
With her unblemished white to vie ; 
The perfumed buds and tender flow'rs, 
That grace the gardens, groves, and bow*rs, 
In competition durst not rise, 
But hung their heads and closed their eyes, 
But Aggie cropped it aa she strayed, 
And on her snowy bosom laid : 
Soon droopM that lily in despair, 
To find its spotless rival there. J.O. 
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BESIEGED AND ESCALADED, 

BUT VICTORIOUS.* 



A LITTLE adventure, if we may so call it, which 
has just happened to ourselves, and which, as 
will be perceived, we are not bound to keep secret, 
may be worth relating: first, because there was 
something rather curious about it, and, secondly, 
because it will show the reader with what sort of 
folk the editor of a popular journal has now and then 
to transact business. 

As we were bending, not long since, over the 
thousand " sacred" confidences and other communi- 
cations which impart a dishevelled, not to say insane, 
appearance to the literary table, the servant knocked, 
and, entering, said there was a gentleman below 
who wished that we should see him for a moment. 
An editor who made a practice of " seeing" people 
in this way would have but little time for anything 
else ; and, after having ascertained that the name of 
the visitor was new to us, we became on the spot 
conventionally blind, and asked the servant whether 
he was not perfectly aware of our infirmity t Do 
you not know that we never see people, and that we 
cannot see people V was the appeal we made to his 
candour and experience— staring at him, however. 
Somewhat abashed, he pleaded that the gentleman 
wanted to see us. This was just as unpromising a 
mode of putting the case, and we hurled forth 
another crushing query — "Well, don't you know 
that we cannot be seen 1 Let the gentleman be so 
good as to state his business." 

" I asked him, sir," was the reply ; " and I told 
him that you really were not visible ; but his busi- 
ness, he said, was with the editor, not with me." 

" Let him write it, then." 

The servant thereupon retired. But about half an 
hour afterwards, he again appeared, saying, that the 
same gentleman had returned with a letter. 

" Put it on the table." 

" I hav'n't got it, sir," said the man, scratching 
his head ; " he won't give it to me. He says that 
the writer wishes him to deliver it only into your 
own hands." 

" And who is the writer 1 But never mind. For 
this once show him up." 

Presently, the stranger entered ; when it appeared 
that his letter was written by himself, and that it 
contained nothing but a request for a few minutes' 
interview. He was — but we will not describe him. 

The conversation that passed between us must, of 
course, be detailed as it took place ; for if a journal- 
ist, in writing as such, employs the " we " to repre- 
sent the various persons with whom and for whom 
he acts, or whose opinions and views he then 
expresses, yet, the moment you get speech of him, 
he is reduced to what the lawyers call " a corpora- 
tion sole," and is at once squeezed down into the 
singular number, like any other mortal, except, per- 
haps, a king, or some such incompressible personal 
pluralist. 

• It is not uncommon to find In English journals extgfer- 
tied stories about the natural intrustveness and pertinacity 
of Americans, and the above hifhly-smusing sketch illustra- 
tive of these peculiarities of our eountrymsn, which we out 
from a recent English periodical, cannot faO to divert the 
-En. N. T. JouiHU. 



Seeing that oar visitor, fi>r whom the servant had 
placed a chair, and who had now seated himself, 
preserved silence, as if he were pondering how to 
open his business, we made a very obvious remark : 

" Upon my word, sir, when I consider the contents 
and nature of this letter, it seems to me to be rather 
a cool proceeding." ' 

"Well, replied he politely, "it isn't Hot; I am 
not sure that I quite understand you." 

" Why, your letter contains nothing whatever but 
a request for an interview ; and yet you would not 
deliver it, except into my own hands." He here 
nodded. " Tou have left me little option, you see. 
You took care that your demand should be granted 
before it could be considered. Would there be any 
meaning, now that you are in this room, in your 
begging my leave to enter itl I see about the same 
amount of meaning in the note with which you have 
just favored me." 

" You'll excuse me," said he ; " the note has a 
little more appropriateness than that. To all prac- 
tical intents, you could still deny me what I have 
really requested, which is a moment's conversation 
on a matter of business. I frankly admit that there 
is something like a stratagem in the letter; but, 
bless me, sir," added he, smiling, " what should we 
be, if we could not forgive each other far more and 
far worse than such a trifle V 

This was said in an easy and quiet, rather than an 
off-hand manner. 

" Well, and what is the matter of business about 
which you wish to speak to me ?" 

" I take it for granted," replied he, " that, as editor 
of a journal of popular literature, you would consider 
it your duty not to throw away any opportunity that 
might be offered of publishing in your pages a pro- 
duction of really extraordinary merit, exactly suited 
to them." 

He paused; and a bow on our part sent him 
on again. 

u It happens to be in my power," he pursued, " to 
place such a production in your hands." 

" Of extraordinary merit, you say 1" (We began 
to feel interested.) * 

" Believe me, it is not every day that you will have 
the refusal of such a work." 

M What is its principal characteristic 1" 

" Its principal characteristic," returned he, very 
slowly, and looking down, "is, that it is intensely 
interesting all through." 

" That is certainly one good point. Who is the 
author 1" 

" I am ; and " 

With all our good breeding, we started. He 
resumed, rather sternly : — 

" I am the author, and I therefore know the nature 
of the production of which I speak." 

" But," we here said, " is this really all 1 Where 
was the necessity of an interview to tell me what 
you could have written just as well 1" 

" I could have written it," he replied ; " but you 
would have thought me mad." 

" And now 1" ventured we. 

" You cannot think so ; you see and feel that I 
am not. Besides, I wanted to place the work in 
your hands." 

"Which yon could have sent in the usual man- 
ner," we remarked. 



"Ah! Heaven knows," he returned, "whether 
you would have read it, or, if so, when t n 

" And now 1" we again said. 

" Well, I have not parted with it, at least ; nor 
shall I, without knowing something on that point." 

" You have not told me to what species of litera- 
ture the work belongs." 

" Well," said he, " it is but another bit of that 
enormous part of history which professed history is 
forced to pass over." 

" Do you mean a novel !" 

" Yes," said he, " but I am not much in love, after 
all, with that word. Call a book a first-rate novel, 
and then add that it is of course true— every line of 
it— and there are many who will think you are only 
contradicting yourself." 

Here, with a shake of the head, we professed a 
sort of general objection to serial " continuations" in 
a literary journal. 

" As to that principle," replied our author, " I 
will not waste your time by discussing it ; I could, 
indeed, plainly show you that your objection or pre- 
judice is not worth a pinch of snuff." And here he 
drew out a large Amboyna box, and took a pinch 
deliberately." 

" But," resumed he, " be the principle wise or 
not, it can at least in no degree apply to my case ; 
for every chapter has an interest which is not depen- 
dent on what precedes or on what follows. Those 
who read one such chapter will find it self-complete ; 
those only who happen to read all the chapters will 
perceive that they form a harmonious and consecu- 
tive plot." 

" Your book," we observed, " appears to be con- 
structed with the ingenuity of a Chinese puzzle. 
Pray what title does the novel bear ?" 

Now let the reply be well considered. 

"Hum!" said he, leaning back in his chair, and 
looking at us with a curious expression (we fancied, 
too, that this time he spoke in a rather nasal 
tone) ; "well, I calculate that I shall call it * On* 
Novel.' " 

We believe that, in the excess of our amazement, 
we pushed the chair on which we sat back to the 
very wall. 

" Our Novel /" cried we ; " why that would surely 
be to challenge a somewhat — ahem ! — a somewhat 
hazardous comparison." 

Our friend took another pinch of snuff, and 
replied :— 

i%t My novel'— -yes, yes. Bulwer Lytton's is a 
fine work— a very fine work—but, you see, there 
have been brave men since Agamemnon : just as 
there have been brave men before him." 

We felt perfectly aghast at all this steady impu- 
dence. Recovering our breath, we asked, after a 
moment or two : — 

" Pray, sir, do you happen to be an American 1" 
"Well," said he, "something in general of that 
sort ; but our novel" (laying great stress on the pro- 
noun) " is not particularly American ; it is — let me 
impress it on you— particularly English. I sup- 
pose, now, you are going to take it lor your Jour- 
nal 1" 

" Not certainly without having read it first : have 
you brought the workl" 

" Yes," said he, drawing out a parcel from the 
pocket of an " overall "— " here it is." He looked 
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at us intently at he added—" and now when will yon 
promise to read itl" 

" I really cannot say, and time ia now pressing ; 
you had better leave the manuscript with me, and I 
will look over it when I have more leisure.'* 

" Overlook it, you mean," rejoined he ; " leisure 
in business ! no ; come ; no ; not quite. That would 
not suit either my book, or ' our novel.' " 

" Then, sir," said we, losing all patience (and of 
course pulling out our watch), " the alternative is at 
your command : you can at once take the book away 
again." 

" That would not suit it either," replied he. " I 
want you, seriously now, to oblige me so far as to 
glance at the first half-dozen pages immediately. " 

We glanced, instead, at the table, laden with 
manuscripts of all sorts, and said : — 

"Amid so many duties calling for attention at 
once" 

He interrupted us (leaning his head forward, and 
a little on one side) by remarking : — 

"Those duties to which you now refer are all 
editorial, I reckon 1" 

" They are." 

44 Well, and would it not be an editorial business 
to look at the first six pages of the contribution 
which I offer for the Journal. That wouldn't be 
out of your line? Eh t It wouldn't be time lost ; 
wouldn't be straying from your appointed beat, 
would itl" 

" And pray, why on earth, sir, should I give 
priority to your production when there are so many 
others lying here, I don't know how long 1" 

" Well ; that is good. You perceive I was right 
not to send in mine * in the usual way,' to lie there, 
I don't know how long," said our pertinacious 
friend. 

" But those papers are used to it ; they'll wait for 
you. They won't fly away while you are looking at 
this," tapping his parcel. 

" And has that wings V we said. " It can surely 
wait its turn on the same table." 

"No, sir," said he; "no; if the transient — the 
momentary — tax which I would impose on a 
stranger's courtesy (without involving the slightest 
departure from the duties of his post) be overbur- 
densome — then I trouble you no more. All those 
papers for which you claim priority will stay for 
your examination, and not five per cent, of them 
will repay it. But to inspect this contribution, you 
must inspect it now. It is not in reality so hard a 
demand, for, I venture to say, it does not come, 
like misfortune, with companions. I'll wager my 
life you were never asked to do the same thing 
before." 

" You are like the Sibyl, with her nine books." 

" Only that she twice returned," he replied ; " and 
sold three of the books, at last, at a higher price 
than she had asked for the nine. But my first tender 
is my last. Come, I see what is passing in your 
mind. My intrusion is unusual ; well, I thought it 
would be the easier to bear and forgive on that very 
account." 

He knew how to drive his odd logic home ; but 
what we wanted was that he should return thither 
himself, in another sense of the word ; and, there- 
fore, after a little pause, we gave him a treatise on 



the extinct animals to read, while we perused the 
commencement of his own work. 

Suffice it to say, that we considered the merits of 
it not exactly commensurate with what we had just 
been assured, on authority. It was* then a really 
desperate business to get rid of the writer ; who, at 
last, left the room, declaring that he would publish 
what had passed at our interview. To claim such 
a right is to give it : what he threatened we have 
done. 

Now this was a most excellent-tempered reason- 
able individual, in comparison with scores of others. 
The chief nuisance was to have had to deal with 
him personally. However, one argument, which 
we were enabled with the most perfect honesty to 
employ, produced the right effect. His work — so 
much of it as we read — was really very original and 
very good, but our ground was preoccupied, and our 
plans were taken. 

He departed — pity for us beaming in his eyes. 
We forthwith summoned the servant, and with an 
awful look, said : — 

" When people want to see the editor, what is 
he?" . 

"Not visible under any circumstances, sir, no 
how." 

" If they want him to see them, what is he ?" 

44 Impossible, sir ; he's as good as blind." 

"Blind!" cried we. 

"Not blind in the eyes, sir; blind a-purpose; 
morally blind. Physics is different." 

" John," said we, "that will do." 



A LEAP FOR LIFE. 



A 8AILOK'3 YARN. 



A FTER my discharge from the hospital at Hava- 
-**- na, I shipped in the American barque Inde- 
pendence, Captain Robert L , bound to Valparaiso, 

and thence round the Horn to the western coast of 
North America. She was a large vessel, of some 
seven hundred tons register, with a handsome poop, 
top-gallant forecastle, and all the other points of a 
flash ship. The captain was a native of Jersey, and 
the crew were a mixture of Americans, British, and 
Spaniards, with a sprinkling of woolly-heads, or 
" anow-balU" as we called the negroes. 

We had not been a week out, ere very great dis- 
satisfaction prevailed among the crew, for the captain, 
with unaccountable perversity, did not allow us half 
enough junk (t. e. salted beef) to our meals; and 
even what we did get, was what sailors call " old 
horte," viz., hard, tough, lean, stringy stuff, devoid 
of nourishment. The usual allowance of junk on 
ship-board is one pound and a half for each man per 
diem ; but I am sure we did not get more than half 
that quantity. The captain used to come on deck 
every morning, and stand by the steward as he 
weighed out the junk from the " harness cask," to 
see that we did not get an ounce over what he had 
ordered. On the other hand, this captain allowed 
us thrice as much grog as usual. But sailors, 
although very fond of rum, can't live upon it ; and 
three quarters of a pound of " old horse," and a few 
rotten biscuits, quite alive with "weevils," was 
a poor day's allowance for a hearty fellow. 



Our first mate often remonstrated with the captain 
on his conduct, and plainly told him that the men 
would not long submit to it ; but the only reply the 
captain made was to tell him to mind what he was 
about, or he would "break him and haze him up," 
— meaning that he would send the mate forward as 
a common sailor, and work him to death. At length, 
after a long and fierce discussion in the forecastle, we 
all went aft one morning in a body, and complained 
through the carpenter, as spokesman, that we had 
not enough to eat. Captain L— listened without 
interruption, and then turned round and said — 

" Steward, go down in the cabin, and bring 
my pistols." 

We looked at one another in silence. 

In a couple of minutes the steward returned with 
the pistols, and, with a face as pale as death, handed 
them to the captain. The latter fully placed both on 
full cock, and laying them side by side on the top of 
the binnacle, crossed his arms, and glared round at 
every soul of us ere he spoke. 

"Now, men," cried he at length, between his 
teeth, " all I've got to say is, that you are mistaken 
if you think you are going to get the upper hand of 
me. I am your captain, and the law gives me 
power to do what I like. You didn't ship (o bully 
me. Go for'ard to your duty, and the first man that 
hesitates, or gives me any jaw, I'll shoot him as 
I would a pigeon !" 

We tumbled to the forecastle in a body, and for 
hours after the captain walked the deck, big with his 
achievement. 

We had light baffling winds for many days, and 
the temper of the captain grew perfectly savage. 
By-and-bye came a calm, and he was a complete 
madman. He stormed and swore from morning to 
night, and " hazed " us all, from the cabin-boy up to 
the mate. Our allowance of meat was worse than 
ever, and he stopped grog altogether, and put us on 
half allowance of water, under pretence that he 
feared to run short if the calm lasted. But when a 
breeze sprang up at the expiration of four days, our 
allowance remained the same — half meat, half 
water, no grog! The sailors grew half desperate, . 
and curses both loud and deep were bandied from ' 
mouth to mouth, and indistinct menaces muttered, i 

By-and-by it grew whispered in the ship that the ! 
captain had had a coup-de-soleil, or sun-stroke, be- | 
fore leaving Havana, and that he had drank freely ; 
of brandy ever since, and was consequently really 
insane to a certain extent. This would explain his 
conduct, and we all were inclined to accept it as the 
proper solution ; but the captain certainly never yet 
committed any act which would legally be held 
proof of insanity ; for all that he did, although highly 
cruel and tyrannical, was within the bounds of that 
fearful amount of irresponsible power that the law 
allows to sea captains. 

We had been three weeks out, when it was my 
morning watch on deck. Six bells (seven o'clock) 
had just struck, and I was engaged coiling away the 
line of the log, which had been hove by order of the 
mate, then in charge of the deck, when Captain 
L- unexpectedly came out of the cabin. I no- 
ticed that he had a wild nervous look, for he glanced 
around and aloft, just as a man might do when 
suddenly aroused from a dream. 
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" What's the course 1" he abruptly demanded of 
the man at the wheel. 

The r*p*ain then stepped up to the binnacle and 
looked at the compass. Turning round with an 
oath, he struck the man a blow in the mouth that 
knocked him away from the wheel, and thundered — 

" You take the spokes in hand ! .You know no 
more about steering than your mother !" (Such 
were the exact words, for I distinctly remember 
them.) 

The poor fellow, who was one of the best helms- 
men in the ship, took hold of the spokes again, the 
blood trickling down his chin, and muttered — 

" I was steering to a hair'e-breadth." 

" What's that you say V* 

" I say I was steering as well as any one could, 
and you're a tyrant, captain." 

The captain's face grew black with passion, and 
the light foam flew from his tips, as he screamed! — 

" Mr. Jackson, clap this fellow in irons ! No, 
seize him up — make a ipread-eagle of him ! I'll 
teach him to toe the mark !" 

The mate, Jackson, in vain attempted to soothe 
the madman, who compelled his officers to " seize 
up" the unfortunate sailor— that is, to lash his 
wrists to the shrouds, with his back bare for pun- 
ishment. This is called making a " Bpread-eagle." 
I dare not dilate on the sickening scene that ensued. 
Suffice it that the captain with his own hand flogged 
the man most brutally in presence of all hands, and 
not a soul of us dared to speak. 

That night we all signed a " round robin," — that 
is, a paper, stating a grievance, or petition, with the 
names of the men written in a circle, so that not 
one can be pitched upon as the ringleader — ad- 
dressed to the chief mate, stating that we all felt 
that our lives were unsafe in the hands of the cap- 
tain, as he was obviously insane, and requesting the 
mate to take the command of the ship, and place 
the captain in confinement. We sent this to Mr. 
Jackson by one of the boys, and in a quarter of an 
hour the mate came forward. 

" Men," said he, " do you know what you are 
about 1 You are in open mutiny — and you know 
what the penalty for that is. For God's sake, let 
us have no more of this. Captain L u captain, 
and his will is law. We must all submit to it. 
Were I to do my duty strictly, I should show this," 
pointing to the round-robin, " to the captain ; but 
I don't want to make matters worse. Let us get to 
port, and then complain as yon please. But for 
your own sake— and for my sake— don't mutiny." 

We all respected the mate, and his words made a 
great impression. We consulted together, and the 
prudence of the majority overcame the fierce im- 
pulse of the bolder spirits. It was, however, tacitly 
understood, that if matters grew much worse, we 
would boldly risk the dreadful penalty of mutiny by 
seizing the captain ; for we now considered he was 
undoubtedly insane, although the mate acted rightly 
enough in holding aloof at present, as the captain 
had not yet evinced himself incapable of managing 
the ship. 

Whether any whisper had leaked out in the cabin, 
through the steward or officers, I cannot tell, but 
the captain undoubtedly suspected what had passed. 
At noon the next day he came on deck, with a 
double-barrelled gun in his hands, and deliberately 



loaded it with baU in our presence. When he had 
done this, he called all hands ait, and in language 
that sufficiently indicated, from its wild incoherency, 
that he was undoubtedly insane, he addressed the 
crew, winding up with the words — 

" You think to get the upper hand of me, do you ! 
You will mutiny — you will take the ship away from 
me * I'll make an example — I'll show you whom 
you have to deal with ! Mr. Jackson, let those two 
men be seized up this minute, for I'll make spread- 
eagles of 'em sure as I live." 

As he spoke, the captain pointed to two of the 
nearest men— one an American, the other an Eng- 
lishman. These poor fellows looked round at their 
messmates, and seeing how undecided all were, they 
suddenly turned and sprang into the rigging — run- 
ning aloft for safety. 

The captain's eyes glared like a wild beast's, and 
seizing his gun, he shouted — 

" Lay down this moment, both of ye, or I'll shoot 
ye!" 

They saw the threatening movement, and heard 
the command ; but this only caused them to run up 
the rigging higher and higher. Twice more the 
captain hailed them, and then he raised his piece, 
and, quick as lightning, levelled and fired. A burst 
of execration from us all followed, for the ball had 
struck the Englishman, and broken his leg. He 
fell like a wounded bird into the main-top, and 
screamed in agony. 

" Oh, God ! what have you done, Capt. L 1" 

exclaimed the horror-stricken mate. "You have 
committed murder !" 

"No, I have not," answered the captain. "I 
ordered the fellow down, and if he won't obey, it's 
mutiny, and the law will justify me in killing him, 
or killing you either — so mind what you say." 

The mate turned aside, and when one of the 
oldest seamen whispered in his ear — " Say the 
word, sir, and we will clap the madman in irons," 
he only shook his head, and buried his face in his 
hands. 

Meanwhile the American, a fine young fellow, 
known by the soubriquet of " Boston Bill," had 
ascended to the royal yard, and was looking down 
on deck to see what course matters were taking. 
The captain, not satisfied with disabling one man, 
at this moment pointed his gun at him, and hoarsely 
ordered him on deck, threatening to shoot him if he 
refused. 

u Come down, man, for heaven's sake !" repeated 
the mate. 

" He will flog me if I do, sir." 

"Yes, I'll flog you, sure enough," yelled the 
captain. 

" Then I will die before I come down !" 

Without another word, the captain commenced 
taking a deliberate aim, and half a dozen voices 
shouted to the man whose life was in this fearful 
jeopardy — 

" Jump overboard, Bill, or you are a dead man ! 
Jump for life !" 

In an instant the sailor ran along the foot-rope, 
and clung to the royal yard-arm to leeward. The 
alternative was indeed horrible. If he descended he 
would be flogged — if he remained he would be shot 
—if he leapt overboard from that dreadful height he 
ran the risk of being dashed to pieces if he fell side- 



ways on the water, or being snapped up by a shark, 
or drowned, let him fall which way he would. The 
captain shifted his aim, and his finger was on the 
trigger. " Jump, Bill, jump !" screamed his mess- 
mates, and his resolution was taken. He would 
leap for life ! 

Lowering himself from the yard-arm with his 
hands, he pointed his feet downwards, and clove the 
air with the velocity of a cannon ball. A second or 
two, and he had disappeared in the curling green sea. 

The pent up excitement of the crew found vent at 
this moment. One party rushed on the captain, and 
disarmed and bound him, whilst the rest put the 
helm down and threw the sails aback, to stop the 
motion of the ship, and sprang to the falls of the 
quarter-boat to lower away to pick up the American, 
should he rise to the surface. 

A breathless pause of very nearly a minute ensued, 
and then we beheld the head of the sailor emerge at 
the distance of a hundred yards, and being a capital 
water dog, he struck out boldly for the ship, and 
amid a loud hurra was picked up. His " leap for 
life " had been successful. 

The other poor fellow who was shot aloft was 
lowered on deck in a sling. He was more injured 
by the fall than by the ball in his leg, and died the 
same night in extreme agony. 

The mate now consented to take command of the 
ship, and Captain L— was closely confined till wo 
came to port. By that time he was raving mad, and 
he died within three days after being conveyed to a 
hospital ashore. 



A PORTRAIT. 



A BEAM of braided moonlight fell 



J\ 



Upon a sleeping girl, 



And shot its silvery lines athwart 
A neck of dazzling pearl. 

Her hands, like folded leaves, were elaspt, 

Her head sorenely bent, 
Her spotless form, love's proper shrine, 

Reclined in sweet content. 

Her brow was polished, arched, and smooth, 

Her eyes of raven hue. 
Her lips were pouting, rich, ripe, moist, 

And steeped in rosy dew. 

Her teeth were white as garden drops, 

That droop in wintry bowers, 
And glimmered 'twixt her ruby lips, 

Like glowworms 'neath the flowers. 

Her frolic curie of jet embraced 

Dissolrlngly below, 
Upon a queenly sculptured neck, 

That mocked the Alpine snow. 

And when those bri&isnt orbs peeped out 

Beneath their silken shroud, 
It seemed as if 4he sun had burst 

Some dark o'ercharging cloud. 

Bat when the torch of love lit up 

Each calm unslumbering eye, 
It was as though two stranger stars 

Were shining in the sky. 

Her step was musical and soft. 

Her speech one stream of song, 
Sweet ss the dying swan's bewail, 

Breeze-loving borne along. 

Her presence breathed the balm of heaven, 

One glance of that dear face 
Brought back earth's banished Paradise— 

Her long-lost Eden race, 
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SWITZERLAND, 

ITS CHALETS, BRIDGES, AND MONUMENTS. 




| HIS remarkable country, whoso 
natural curiosities and wild 
scenery, as well as the customs 
of whose inhabitants we have 
undertaken to give tome account, 
is lifted high up above the adjacent lands, and forms 
what may be called the hunchback of the Continent. 
Even its valleys and its lakes are at least fifteen 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, while some 
of the mountains with which- it is girt about, exceed 
fifteen thousand feet in height. With the excep- 
tion of the valleys, the pastures, and the woodlands, 
all is sterile and everlasting snows. From the 
severity of the climate and the early approach of 
winter, the cattle are generally driven to the villages 
and hamlets, which stand at the head or by the 
sides of fertile valleys, about the middle of the 
month of October. They are then housed till the 
following June, and fed upon the hay and roots pro- 
vided in the summer. In many instances their 
stables are under the same roof as their dwellings, 
only in the rear or by the side of it. In others they 
provide a separate chalet. 

These Alpine villages are various in size, accord- 



manner the mountain slopes arc to be 
depastured, and the quantity of timber 
to be cut annually for building and for 
fuel. Very often they have great dif- 
ficulty iu felling the pines* growing as 
they do on the brink of the most awful 
precipices. After they ar<* cut tliev 
arc launched down the gullies formed 
by the mountain torrent into the val- 
ley he low. In some parts of Switzer- 
land, as in the lake cantons, these fir* 
forests Eire the source of considerable 
wealth. The sides of Mount Pilatus 
in the neighborhood of Lucerne, for 
instance, arcclothed^with pines almost 
to its rugged tup. but they grow in GtUualkms 
where none but a Swiss could approach them. 
With the view of turning this fine timber to 
account, some years ago they constructed a long 
tunnel of trees fastened lengthwise. It was be- 
tween five and six feet wide at the top, four feet 
deep, and extended from a height of two thousand 
five hundred feet down to the water's edge of the 
lake Lucerne. This vast inclined plane, in some 
places, was carried over ravines and supported by 
wooden props. In others it passed by a tunnel 
scooped through the mountain. Although its dip 
was not more than one foot in seventeen, it sufficed 
to discharge a tree of a hundred long and four feet 
in diameter in the short space of six minutes, dur- 
ing which time it passed over eight English miles. 
It is said that when the trees were shot downwards 
they caused a noise like the roar of thunder, their 
motion was like lightning, and they shook the earth 
as they passed. Sometimes they would catch and 
block up the trough, and when this was the case, 
the next that came would bolt clean over it with a 
power that would cut in two, trees that were grow- 
ing by the sides of the slopes, and dash the tree 



ing to the fertility or sterility of the pastures amidst ! itself to atoms. They were floated from the lake 
which they are situated ; and, generally, their inha- ; down the river Reuse to the Rhine, and formed 
bitants have a common right in the pastures and the those rafts which are met with upon that river, 
fir-forests high above their heads. The Govern- and are sold in Holland for shipbuilding and other 
ment of the Canton, however, regulates in what purposes. The speculation not turning advantage- 



ously, the slip has of late 
years fallen into ruins. 

At the outskirts of every 
Swiss village, and near the 
foot of the mountain, there 
is generally a self-acting 
sawing machine worked by 
water power, for the purpose 
of sawing the larger trees 
into balk and board. From 
the extent of the forests 
and the numbers of trees 
felled, there is often as 
much timber stored as would 
build the village anew, not- 
withstanding the chalets of 
the peasantry, in some of 
the cantons are very large. 
This, which at first may ap- 
pear unnecessary thrift, is 
in reality only a necessary 
provision, by reason of the 
numerous fires which occur 
to the chalets of an Alpine 
village, Their fuel is not stored, like our own, in 
stacks around the dwelling, but, in consequence of 
the abundance of the material, separate chalets are 
built entirely for this purpose. It is from this 
cause, namely, the number of wood buildings which 
belong to one family, that the establishment of some 
half-dozen peasantry, have the appearance of a 
good-sized English village. Wood is used for 
almost everything. There is not an article of 
domestic use w 3 rich is not absolutely required to 
be of iron, which is not made of the fine larch 
which arrows in the mountains ; such as milk pans, 
bowls, plates, dishes, baths, dec, dec. It follows as 
a sort of corollary upon their universal application 
of this useful material, that almost every malo 
among them is able to use the tools. Good coopers 
and expert carpenters abound everywhere. 

The term chalet is generally applied by travellers 
to every wood -building in Switzerland, although, 
properly speaking, it belongs only to those wood- 
huts which the mountain dairyman uses for the 
purpose of carrying on his manipulations during 
the few months of summer. In some of the can- 
tons, as for instance in that of Berne, these chalets 
are constructed of firs which have been merely 
squared with an adze, and even sometimes of firs in 
the rough. They are bound together at the ends, 
not with spikes or nails, but by being notched and 
dovetailed into one another. The roof is con- 
structed at rather an obtuse angle for security, and 
the shingles or wooden tiles which cover it are as 
large as our large slates, and kept in their places 
with wooden rods, on which heavy stones are 
placed. When you approach these hovels in the 
mountains, for many of them deserve no better 
name, being neither wind-tight nor water-tight, 
they present a most odd appearance, and for all the 
world seem as if a shower of stones from the adja- 
cent mountain had alighted upon them. Notwith- 
standing all their precautions, very frequently not 
only their roofs, but also their rafters and sides, are 
broken up and dispersed to the winds by the hurri- 
canes which prevail in the mountains. 
In nature we always behold what may be called 
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an admirable adaptation or an equitable adjustment 
between the burden and the animal that hat to bear 
it. For thia reason it la well that the Swias moun- 
taineer is of a hardy race, and a robust constitu- 
tion ; for if it were otherwise, from the sudden and 
severe changes to which he is exposed, he would 
become the subject of rheums end Aches which 
would make him prematurely oft. This, however, 
is not the case, for there is probably no people so 
free from diseases which abridge the term of human 
life as the inhabitants of the Swiss mountains. 
Should it ever be your fortune to traverse these 
healthful regions, where the very air gives an elas- 
ticity that ia truly wonderful, and your exertions 
enables you without inconvenience to bear the sud- 
den transitions from great heat to severe cold, let 
me advise you so to manage your affairs as not to 
be benighted in the mountains, or to put one of 
these establishments under tribute for a meal. All 
that I have ever entered were extremely dirty ; their 
interior, like the wigwam of an American Indian, 
was blackened with smoke ; the unpaved floor was 
bepuddled from the penetrating rain. The only fur- 
niture, besides the dairy utensils, consisted of a 
table and a couple of forms, while a truss of hay 
did the duty of a bed in the loft above. Notwith- 
standing this, and the total want of anything 
approaching comfort, I have at times found the 
mountain ehfilet to be a most welcome refuge in a 
storm, and meeting, as I have always met, with a 
hearty welcome and the best that the wooden hut 
afforded, such as bread and cheese, butter and 
cream, together with Alpine strawberries at my 
service ; % it compensated in some measure for all 
the inconvenience and disagreeableness of such a 
sorry habitation. Beside the chalets, which are 
occupied by the vatcher's family, and in which the 
operations of the dairy are daily performed, there 
are also others for storing cheese, hay, Ac., as also 
for sick and disabled cattle. So that in approach- 
ing one of these cheese-manufactories in the moan- 
tains, you imagine, when you first see it, that you 
have stumbled upon an Alpine village. 

These temporary habitations in the mountains 
are not to be confounded with the pretty houses or 
chalets of the village, which are not only commo- 
dious, but elegant in their construction. Those of 
Zurich and Unterwalden especially appeared, some 
of them at least, to be models of architectural beauty. 
Their projecting gables and low-dropping eaves, 
their outside stairs and galleries running round the 
building, give them a very pretty and picturesque 
appearance. Sometimes curiously cut and very 
small shinglo encases the outside ; and when this 
is done, it is run into the representations of ele- 
phants, dolphins, and other sea and land monsters, 
which give them a very odd appearance. Under the 
eaves you generally find several hives of well-stored 
bees, the honey from which is to be found daily on 
the table of every inn and resting-place in the coun- 
try. The chalets belonging to the peasant class 
were generally large ; indeed in many places they 
were as large as our gentlemen's houses in town and 
country in England, if not larger. This is no doubt 
to be accounted for by the comparative little value 
of timber, and the abundance in which it is found 
in this land of mountains. These spacious man- 
sions an very useful, since yon find the rooms I 



below occupied generally with looms, which afford 
employment in their long winters. The silk they 
weave finds its way for the most part into the Italian 
market. 

In a country abounding with lakes and rivers, 
one expects to find substantial and commodious 
bridges ; such, however is not the case in Switzer- 
land, except in a few instances. The iron bridge at 
Freyburg is, doubtless, one of the most wonderful 
ever devised by the ingenuity of man, whether we 
regard its lightness and beauty, or the peculiar 
manner in which it is suspended. It is hung by 
four cables of wire, each of which contains no less 
than one thousand and fifty-six separate strands, 
The Guide-book of air. Murray, probably to assuage 
the timidity of tourists, very kindly informs them 
that it is capable of bearing at least three times the 
weight that can possibly be put upon it. I must, 
however, confess, passing it as I did in a heavily- 
laden diligence, and finding it to oscillate, I felt a 
little nervous, till I found the same authority as- 
suring me that if I was suspended in mid-air, there 
were no less than four thousand two hundred and 
twenty-four separate wires employed in the work of 
suspension. I thought upon the old story of the 
bundle of arrows and took courage. These cables, 
after being carried across the river and the valley 
to their piers, are sunk in vertical shafts which are 
scooped out of the solid rock, being anchored at the 
bottom extremity, where the chain again enters into 
the soil with huge blocks of stone heaped upon one 
another. This bridge is constructed at an elevation 
of two hundred feet above the valley beneath, and 
the span of its arch being very nearly one thousand 
feet, it is the largest single arch or single span 
bridge in the world. There is another of nearly 
similar character, not many miles from it, across 
the river Saarine ; the difference being that, though 
not so long, it is at leaat one hundred feet higher, 
and the land on one side being much higher than 
that on the other, it has, from a distance, the singu- 
lar appearance of being a suspended cord or arch 
rather than a bridge. 

The peculiar characteristics of these elegant struc- 
tures are their great strength combined with their 
apparent fragility. Although constructed in the 
most economical manner, the Freyburg one alone 
cost the sum of twenty-five thousand pounds. The 
good inhabitants, however, should by no means 
grudge this, since, before its construction, the only 
way of approaching their city from the south was 
by descending a very steep hill on one side, by fol- 
lowing numerous circuitous zigzags which led to 
the river. The road then crossed it no less than 
three times by three' badly-constructed bridges, after 
which it immediately ascended another slope equally 
steep. The time consumed in crossing the chasm by 
the diligence in olden times was an hour, whereas it 
is now transported by this beautiful bridge in less 
than three minutes. 

Another bridge, remarkable, not for the elegance 
of its structure, but for its length, is formed across 
the lake Zurich, at Rapperschwyl. Its base or way 
is formed of loose planks, which rest on piles driven 
into the lake, and from having no kind of handrail 
or balustrade, it is a very rickety affair. A fractious 
horse or a giddy head would inevitably be plunged 



into the lake beneath. Its extreme length is about 
three quarters of a mile. 

Every traveller in Switzerland is struck with the 
peculiarity of their bridges, which are mostly roofed 
in the same fashion as their chalet, the cut bono of 
which practice is not manifest at first, but is doubt- 
less for the purpose of protecting them from the 
snow, which would otherwise block up their transit. 
There are several very curious specimens of these 
housed bridges in the antiquated city of Lucerne, 
which is situated in the midst of the most splendid 
scenery, and at the end of one of the most pic- 
turesque lakes in all Europe, probably in all the 
world. They are thrown across the river Reuse, 
which, although it enters the lake at Altorf, a turbid 
puddled stream resembling milk, having passed 
through the lake, issues a beautiful sea-green with 
all the swiftness of a mountain torrent at Lucerne. 
I know not why the flowing of a peaceful stream 
should not only attract but also rivet one 1 * attention 
irresistibly; but so it was, that both here and at 
Genera, where the Rhone issues a beautiful azure 
blue, I could stand by the hour to look upon it. 
Against panels which are fastened to the timbers 
supporting one of the bridges, I think they call 
it the mill bridge, you have delineated the Dance 
of Death, after Holbein's famous pictures at Baale. 
Against the sides of another, which runs in a slant- 
ing direction across the mouth of the Reuss, on one 
side there are upwards of seventy pictures, which 
describe the feats of the patron saints of Lucerne, 
while on the opposite there are the same number 
describing historically various scenes in Swiss his* 
tory. In a third you have Scripture lessons from 
the fall to the birth of Christ. Wordsworth, refer- 
ring to them in one of his poems, says : — 

14 One after one are tablets that unfold 
The whole design of Scripture history, 
From the first tasting of the fatal tree, 
Till the bright star appeared" in Eastern skies 
Announcing Oru was born mankind to Ires, 
His sots, bis wrongs, bis final sacrifice— 
Lesions for every heart, a bible for all cyst. 
Long may these homely works derlsed of old, 
These simple efforts of Helvetian skill, 
Aid with oongeniaUnfluence to uphold 
The state— the country's destiny to mould, 
Turning for them who pass the eommon dust 
Of servile opportunity to gold. 
Filling the soul with sentiments august. 
The beautiful, the brave, the holy, and the just !" 

Not far from this bridge, and a little beyond the 
Weggis gate in the gardens of General Pfyffer, is to 
be seen one of those simple and yet telling memo- 
rials which the Swiss frequently erect in commemo- 
ration of the great events of their history. It con- 
sists of a colossal lion, twenty-eight feet long and 
eighteen feet high, hewn out of the solid rock, re- 
presented as having received his death-blow by a 
dart which is sticking in his side. Although in the 
act of expiring he is endeavoring to defend a shield 
bearing the JUur delta of the Bourbons, which he 
holds between his paws. It is intended to comme- 
morate the heroic defenco of the Swiss Guards who 
fell while defending the Royal Family of France in 
the massacre of the French Revolution on the 10th 
August, 1792. The conception was Thorwalsden's, 
and whether we regard it as a tribute to fallen valor 
or as a work of art it deserves our praise. 
It soothes us to find that every testimony has 
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been paid by their fellow-citizens to the memory of 
men who were an honor to their country, and 
worthy to be held op as models to future ages. The 
Federation of the Cantons decreed at the time " to 
hand down to posterity by inscribing in the national 
archives the names of those who fell, and of those 
who for their fidelity were afterwards massacred ; 
of those, lastly, their brothers in arms who survived, 
and to decorate all of the regiment who still lived, 
and who were present at the attack of the Tuileries 
on the 10th August, 1793, with an iron medal, with 
the inscription * Fidelity and Honor.* " 

The monument which we have described, is that 
which has been erected to their memory, with the 
inscription 

" Per vitam fortes, tab lnlqua morte Meles," 

Such is the memorial. Let us cast an eye upon 
the expiring Hon and meditate the rest. Admiration 
of human virtue, grief at its unhappy fate ; let these 
be tributes which we offer to their manes, and while 
we do so, we would lament the wild conflicts of our 
race, where not the ignoble and the guilty are alone 
to perish, but the innocent also, the high-minded^and 
the brave. There is a quiet solitude imparted by the 
spot, which kindles feelings such as these. The 
rocks around the lion are mantled with ferns and 
creepers, forming as it were a natural framework for 
the monument. A stream of clear water which run6 
down from the top of the rock is received into a 
a basin, which is carried in a semi-circular fashion 
around it, and which serves as a mirror to reflect it. 



A DOLEFUL CONCEIT. 

SOFTLY, sadly, In my soul 
I do bear the death-bells toll, 
Ever, ever, 
For a gladness gone to wrack, 
For a glory to come back, 
Never, never ! 

9 my youth ! my youth ! I strew 
Wreaths of rosemary and rue 

On the pillow, 
Where thy sweet dead face doth lie, 
Passively yet plaintively, 

'Neath Time's willow. 

Ah ! we live when Youth Is dead,— 
Light our laugh and firm our tread— 

On our faces 
Health doth pour its ruddy glow, 
And a mocking Joy bestow 

Its false graces. 



HARD TIMES. 



Nay, we live not l we but i 

Ohostlv shades, adown Time's stream. 

Lo! we wander. 
Aping lift, and striving aye 
TO live hack Youth's sunny day, 

Vanished yonder. 

And full oft, we wake, we wake, 
With a terrible heart-ache, 

That sank clearly, 
Life was Youth, and Youth Is dead. 
And an Joys we clutch instead, 

Are shows, merely. 

Then for gladness gone to wrack, 
For that glory , to oome back, 

Never, never, 
Softly, sadly, tn our soul, 
We do heart 

Ever, ever* 



BY CHARLES DICKENS. 



" What you say, my dear Louisa, is perfectly 
reasonable. I hare undertaken then to let you know 
that that Mr. Bounderby has informed me that 



Continued from tha July number. 
CB1PTKX XV. 

A LTHOUGH Mr. Gradgrind did not take after 
-**- Blue Beard, his room was quite a Blue cham- 
ber in its abundance of blue books. Whatever they 
could prove (which is usually anything you like), 
they proved there, in an army constantly strength- 
ening by the arrival of new recruits. In that 
charmed apartment, the most complicated social 
questions were cast up, got into exact totals, and 
finally settled— if those concerned could only have 
been brought to know it. As if an astronomical 
observatory should be made without any windows, 
and the astronomer within should arrange the starry 
universe solely by pen, ink and paper, so Mr. Grad- 
grind, in his Observatory (and there are many like it), 
had no need to cast an eye upon the teeming myriads 
of human beings around him, but could settle all 
their destinies on a slate, and wipe out all their tears 
with one dirty little bit of sponge. 

To this observatory, then ; a stern room with a 
deadly-statistical clock in it, which measured every 
second with a beat like a rap upon a coffin-lid: 
Louisa repaired on the appointed morning. The 
window looked towards Coketown ; and when she 
sat down near her lather's table, she saw the high 
chimneys and the long tracks of smoke looming in 
the heavy distance gloomily. 

" My dear Louisa," said her father, " I prepared 
you last night to give me your serious attention in 
the- conversation we are now going to have together. 
You have been so well trained, and you do, I am 
happy to say, so much justice to the education you 
have received, that I have perfect confidence in your 
good sense. You are not impulsive, you are not 
romantic, you are accustomed to view everything 
from the strong dispassionate ground of reason and 
calculation. From that ground alone, I know you 
will view and consider what I am going to communi- 
cate." 

He waited, as if he would have been glad that she 
said something. But, she said never a word. 

" Louisa my dear, you are the subject of a pro- 
posal of marriage that has been made to me." 

Again he waited, and again she answered not one 
word. This so far surprised him, as to induce him 
gently to repeat, " a proposal of marriage, my dear." 
To which, she returned without any visible emotion 
whatever : 

"I hear you, father. I am attending, I assure 
you." 

"Well!" said Mr. Gradgrind, breaking into a 
smile, after being for the moment at a loss, "you 
are even more dispassionate than I expected, Louisa. 
Or, perhaps you are not unprepared for the announce- 
ment I have it in charge to make 1" 

" I cannot say that, father, until I hear it. Pre- 
pared or unprepared, I wish to hear it all from you. 
I wish to hear you state it to me, father." 

Strange to relate, Mr. Gradgrind was not so col- 
lected at this moment as his daughter was. He 
took a paper-knife in bis hand, turned it over, laid it 
down, took it up again, and even then had to look 
along the blade of it, considering how to go on. 



he has long watched your progress with particular 
interest and pleasure, and has long hoped that the 
time might ultimately arrive when he should offer 
you his hand in marriage. That time, to which he 
has so long, and certainly with great constancy, 
looked forward, is now come. Mr. Bounderby has 
made his proposal of marriage to me, and has 
entreated me to make it known to you, and to express 
his hope that you will take it into your favorable 
consideration. 1 ' 

Silence between them. The deadly-statistical 
clock very hollow. The distant smoke very black 
and heavy. 

" Father," said Louisa, " do you think I love Mr. 
Bounderby 1" 

Mr. Gradgrind was extremely discomfited by this 
unexpected question. "Well, my child," he re- 
turned, " I— really— cannot take upon myself to 
say." 

"Father," pursued Louisa in exactly the same 
voice as before, " do you ask me to love Mr. Boun- 
derby 1" 

" My dear Louisa, no. No. I ask nothing." 

" Father," she still pursued, " does Mr. Bounderby 
ask me to love him." 

" Really, my dear," said Mr. Gradgrind, " it is 
difficult to answer your question — " 

" Difficult to answer it, Yes or No, fother V 

" Certainly, my dear. Because ; " here was some- 
thing to demonstrate, and it set him up again^ 
because the reply depends so materially, Louisa, on 
the sense in which we use the expression. Now, 
Mr. Bounderby does not do you the injustice, and 
does not do himself the injustice, of pretending to 
anything fanciful, fantastic, or (I am using synony- 
mous terms) sentimental. Mr. Bounderby would 
have seen you grow up under his eyes, to Tory little 
purpose, if he could so far forget what is due to your 
good sense, not to say to his, as to address yon 
from any such ground. Therefore, perhaps the ex- 
pression itself— I merely suggest this to you, my 
dear— may be a little misplaced." 

" What would you advise me to use in its stead, 
fotherl" 

"Why, 'my dear Louisa," said Mr. Gradgrind. 
completely recovered by this time, " I would advise 
you (since you ask me) to consider this question, as 
you have been accustomed to consider every other 
question, simply as one of tangible Fact. The 
ignorant and the giddy may embarrass such subjects 
with irrelevant fancies, and other absurdities that 
have no existence, properly viewed — really no exist 
ence— but it is no compliment to you to say, that 
you know better. Now, what are the Facts of this 
easel You are, we will say in round numbers, 
twenty years of age -, Mr. Bounderby, is, we will say 
in round numbers, fifty. There is some disparity in 
your respective years, but in your means and posi- 
tions there is none^; on the contrary, there is a 
great suitability. Then the question arises, Is this 
one disparity sufficient to operate as a bar to such a 
marriage 1 In considering this question, it is not 
unimportant to take into account the statistics of 
marriage, so for as they have yet been obtained, in 
England and Wales. I find, on reference to the 
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figures, that a large proportion of these marriages 
are contracted between parties of very unequal ages, 
and that the elder of these contracting parties is, in 
rather more than three-fourths of these instances, 
the bridegroom. It is remarkable as showing the 
wide prevalence of this law, that among the natives 
of the British possessions in India, also in a con- 
siderable part of China, and among the Calmucks of 
Taitary, the best means of computation yet fur- 
nished us by travellers, yield similar results. The 
disparity I have mentioned, therefore, almost ceases 
to be disparity, and (virtually) all but disappears.'* 

' ' What do you recommend, father,*' asked Louisa, 
her reserved composure not in the least affected by 
these gratifying results, " that I should substitute 
for the term I used just now 1 For the misplaced 
expression 1" 

" Louisa,** retained her father, " it appears to me 
that nothing can be plainer. Confining yourself 
rigidly to Fact, the question of, Fact you state to 
yourself is : Does Mr. Bounderby ask me to marry 
him 1 Yes, he does. The sole remaining question 
then is : Shall I marry him 1 I think nothing can 
be plainer than that." 

" Shall I marry him !" repeated Louisa, with great 
deliberation. 

" Precisely. And it is satisfactory to me, as 
your father, my dear Louisa, to know that you do 
not come to the consideration of that question with 
the previous habits of mind, and habits of life, that 
belong to many young women.*' 
•* No, &ther," she returned, " I do not." 
" I now leave you to judge for yourself," said Mr. 
Gradgrind. " I have stated the case, as such cases 
axe usuaJJy stated among practical minds ; I have 
stated it, as the case of your mother and myself was 
stated in its time. The rest, my dear Louisa, is for 
you to decide." 

From the beginning, she had sat looking at him 
fixedly. As he now leaned back in his chair, and 
bent his deep-set eyes upon her in his turn, perhaps 
he might have seen one wavering moment in her, 
when she was impelled to throw herself upon his 
breast, and give him the pent-up confidences of her 
heart. But, to see it, he must have overleaped at a 
bound the artificial barriers he had for many years 
been erecting, between himself and all those subtle 
essences of humanity which will elude the utmost 
cunning of algebra until the last trumpet ever to be 
sounded shall blow even algebra to wreck. The 
barriars+jrere too many and too high for such a leap. 
He did not see it. With his unbending, utilitarian, 
matter-of-fact face, he hardened her again ; and the 
moment shot away into the plumbless depths of the 
past, to mingle with all the lost opportunities that 
an drowned there. 

Removing her eyes from him, she sat so long 
looking silently towards the town, that he said, at 
length t " Are you consulting the chimneys of the 
Coketown works, Louisa?" 

"There seems to be nothing there, but languid 
and monotonous smoke. Yet when the night comes, 
Fire bursts out, father!" she answered, turning 
quickly. 

" Of course I know that, Louisa. I do not see the 
application of the remark." To do him justice he 
did not, at all. 

She passed it away with a slight motion of her 



hand, and concentrating her attention upon him 
again, said, " Father, I have often thought that life 

is very short" This was so distinctly one of his 

subjects that he interposed : 

" It is short, no doubt, my dear. Still, the average 
duration of human life is proved to have increased 
of late years. The calculations of various life as- 
surance and annuity offices, among other figures 
which cannot go wrong, have established the fact." 
" I speak of my own life, father." 
" O indeed ! Still," said Mr. Oradgrind, " I need 
not point out to you, Louisa, that it is governed by 
the laws which govern lives in the aggregate." 

" While it lasts, I would wish to do the little I 
can, and the little I am fit for. What does it 
matter V 

Mr. Gradgrind seemed rather at a loss to under- 
stand the last four words ; replying, " How, matter ! 
What, matter, my dear!" 

"Mr. Bounderby," she went on in a steady, 
straight way, without regarding this, " asks me to 
marry him. The question I have to ask myself is, 
shall I marry him 1 That is so father, is it not 1 
You have told me so, father. Have you not !" 
"Certainly, my dear." 

" Let it be so. Since Mr. Bounderby likes to take 
me thus, I am satisfied to accept his proposal. Tell 
him, father, as soon as you please, that this was my 
answer. Repeat it, word for word, if you can, be- 
cause I should wish him to know what I said." 

" It is quite right, my dear/* retorted her father 
approvingly, "to be exact. I will observe your 
very proper request. Have you any wish, in refer- 
ence to the period of your marriage, my child !" 
" None, father. What does it matter 1" 
Mr. Gradgrind had drawn his chair a little nearer 
to her, and taken her hand. But, her repetition of 
these words seemed to strike with some little discord 
on his ear. He paused to look at heir, and, still 
holding her hand, said : 

" Louisa* I have not considered it essential to ask 
you one question, because the possibility implied in 
it appeared to me to be too remote. 'But, perhaps I 
ought to do so. You have never entertained in secret 
any other proposal !" 

" Father," she returned almost scornfully, " what 
other proposal can have been made to me J Whom 
have I seen! Where have I been! What are my 
heart's experiences!" 

" My dear Louisa,*' returned Mr. Gradgrind, re-as- 
sured and satisfied, " you correct me justly. I merely 
wished to discharge my duty." 

" What do I know, father," said Louisa in her 
quiet manner, " of tastes and fancies ; of aspirations 
and affections ; of all that part of my nature in which 
such light tilings might have been nourished ! What 
escape have I had from problems that could be de- 
monstrated, and realities that could be grasped!" 
As she said it, she unconsciously closed her hand, as 
if upon a solid object, and slowly opened it as though 
she were releasing dust or ashes. 

"My dear," assented her eminently practical 
parent, " quite true, quite true." 

"Why, father," she pursued, "what a strange 
question to ask me ! The baby-preference that even 
I have heard of as common among children, has never 
had its innocent resting-place in my breast. You 
have been so careful of me, that I never had a child's 



heart. You have trained me so well that I 
dreamed a child's dream. You have dealt so wisely 
with me. father, from my cradle to this hour, that I 
never had a child's belief or a child's fear." 

Mr. Gradgrind was quite moved by his success, 
and by this testimony to it. " My dear Louisa," said 
he, "you abundantly repay my care. Kiss me, my 
dear girl." 

So his daughter kissed him. Detaining her in his 
embrace, he said, " I may assure you now, my favor- 
ite child, that I am mads happy by the sound deci- 
sion at which you have arrived. Mr. Bounderby is a 
very remarkable man ; and what little disparity can 
b* said to exist between you — if any — is more than 
counterbalanced by the tone your mind has acquired. 
It has always been my object so to educate you, as 
that you might, while still in your early youth, be 
(if I may so express myself) almost any age. Kiss 
me once more, Louisa. Now, let us go and find your 
mother.** 

Accordingly, they went down to the drawing-room, 
where the esteemed lady with no nonsense about bar 
was recumbent as usual, while Sissy worked beside 
her. * She gave some feeble signs of returning ani- 
mation when they entered, and presently the faint 
transparency was presented in a sitting attitude. 

"Mrs. Gradgrind," said her husband, who had 
waited for the achievement of this feat with some 
impatience, " allow me to present to you Mrs. Boun- 
derby." 

" Oh !" said Mrs. Gradgrind, " so you have settled 
it ! Well, I am sure I hope your health may be 
good Louisa ; for if your head begins to split as soon 
as you are married, which was the case with mine, I 
cannot consider that you are to be envied, though I 
have no doubt you think you are, as all girls do. 
However, I give you joy, my dear — and I hope you 
may now turn all your ological studies to good ac- 
count, I am sure I do ! I must give you a kiss of 
congratula t ion, Louisa; but domt touch my right 
shoulder, for there's something running down it all 
day long. And new you see," whimpered Mrs. 
Gradgrind, adjusting her shawls after the affection- 
ate ceremony, " I shall be worrying myself, morning 
noon and night, to know what I am to call him !" 

"Mrs. Gradgrind," said her husband, solemnly, 
" what do you mean ?" 

" Whatever I am to call him Mr. Gradgrind, when 
he is married to Louisa ! I must call him something. 
It's impossible," said Mrs. Gradgrind, with a mmgUd 
sense of politeness and injury, " to be constantly ad- 
dressing him, and never giving him a name. I can- 
not call him Josiah, for the name is insupportable to 
me. You yourself wouldn't hear of Joe, you very 
well know. Am I to call my own son-in-law 
Mister ! Not, I believe, unless the time has arrived 
when, as an invalid, I am to be trampled upon by my 
relations. Then, what am I to call him !" 

Nobody present having any suggestion to offer in 
the remarkable emergency, Mrs. Gradgrind departed 
this life for the time being, after delivering the fol- 
lowing codicil to her remarks already executed : 

" As to the wedding, all I ask, Louisa, is, — and I 
ask with a fluttering in my chest, which actually ex- 
tends to the soles of my feet, — that it may take place 
soon. Otherwise, I know it is one of those subjects 
I shall never hear the last of." 
When Mr. Gradgrind had presented Mrs. Bonn- 
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derby. Sissy had suddenly turned her head, and 
looked, in wonder, in pity, in sorrow, in doubt, in a 
multitude of emotions, toward* Louisa. Louisa had 
known it, and seen it, without looking at her. From 
that moment she was impassive, proud, and oold — 
held Sissy at a distance— changed to her altogether. 



sOHlPTII XVI. 

TI/TR. BOUNDERBY'S first disquietude, on hear- 
■**-*- ing of his happiness, was occasioned by the 
necessity of imparting it to Mrs. Sparsit. He could 
not make up his mind how to do that, or .what the 
consequences of the step might be. Whether she 
would instantly depart bag and baggage, to Lady 
Scadgers, or would positively refuse to budge from 
ifie premises; whether she would be plaintive er 
abusive, tearful or tearing; whether she would 
break her heart or break the looking-glass; Mr. 
Bounderby could not at all foresee. However, as it 
must be done, he had no choice but to do it ; so, after 
attempting several letters, and failing in them all, he 
resolved to do it by word of mouth. 

On his way home, on the evening he set aside for 
this momentous purpose, he took the precaution of 
stepping into a chemist's shop and buying a bottle of 
the very strongest smelling-salts. "By George!" 
said Mr. Bounderby, " if she takes it in the fainting 
way, I'll have the skin off her nose, at all events !" 
' But, in spite of being thus forearmed, he entered his 
own house with anything but a courageous air ; and 
appeared, before the object of his misgiving, like a 
dog who was conscious of coming direct from the 
pantry. 

" Good evening, Mr. Bounderby !" 

" Good evening, ma'am, good evening." He drew 
up his chair, and Mrs. Sparsit drew back hers, as 
who should say, " Tour fireside, sir. I freely admit 
it. It is for you to occupy it all, if you think 
proper." 

" Don't go to the North Pole, ma'am !" said Mr. 
Bounderby. 

" Thank you, sir," said Mrs. Sparsit, and returned, 
though short of her former position. 

Mr. Bounderby sat looking at her, as with the 
points of a stiff, sharp pair of scissors, she picked 
out holes for some inscrutable ornamental purpose, 
in a piece of cambric. An operation which, taken 
in connection with the bushy eyebrows and the Ro- 
man nose, suggested with some liveliness the idea of 
a hawk engaged upon the eyes of a tough little bird. 
She was so steadfastly occupied, that many minutes 
elapsed before she looked up from her work ; when 
she did so, Mr. Bounderby bespoke her attention with 
a hitch of his head. 

" Mrs. Sparsit, ma'am," said Mr. Bounderby, put 
ting his hands in his pockets, and assuring himself 
with his right hand that the cork of the little bottle 
was ready for use, " I have no occasion to say to you, 
that you are not only a iady born and bred, but a 
develish sensible woman." 

" Sir," returned the lady, " this is indeed not the 
first time that you have honored me with similar ex- 
pressions of your good opinion." 
. "Mrs. Sparsit ma'am," said Mr. Bounderby, "I 
am going to astonish you." 

14 Yes, sir!" returned Mrs. Sparsit, interrogatively, 
and in the most tranquil manner possible. She ge- 



nerally wore mittens, and she now laid down her 
work, and smoothed those mittens. 

%t I am going, ma'am," said Bounderby, " to marry 
Tom Gradgrind's daughter." 

" Yes, sir 1" returned Mrs. Sparsit. " I hope you 
may be happy, Mr. Bounderby. Oh, indeed I hope 
you may he happy, sir !" And she said it with such 
great condescension, as well as with such great com- 
passion for him, that Bounderby, — far more discon- 
certed than if she had thrown her work-box at the 
mirror, or swooned oh the hearth-rug, — corked up 
the smelling-salts tight in his pocket, and thought, 
" Now con-found this woman, who could have ever 
guessed that she would take it in this way !" 

" I wish with all my heart, sir," said Mrs. Sparsit, 
in a highly superior manner ; somehow she seemed, 
in a moment, to have established a right to pity him 
ever afterwards ; " that you may he in all respects 
very happy." 

" Well, ma'am," returned Bounderby, with some 
resentment in his tone : which was clearly lowered, 
though in spite of himself, " I am obliged to you. I 
hope I shall be." 

" Do you, sir !" said Mrs. Sparsit, with great affa- 
bility. " But naturally you do ; of course you do." 

A very awkward pause on Mr. Bounderby's part 
succeeded. Mrs. Sparsit sedately resumed her work, 
and occasionally gave a small cough, which sounded 
like the cough of conscious strength and forbear- 
ance. 

" Well, ma'am," resumed Bounderby, " under these 
circumstances, I imagine it would not be agreeable 
to a character like yours to remain here, though you 
would be very welcome here 1" 

" Oh dear no, sir, I could on no account think of 
that!" Mrs. Sparsit shook her head, still in her 
highly superior manner, and a little changed the 
small cough— coughing now, as if the spirit of pro- 
phecy rose within her, but had better be coughed 
down. 

" However, ma'am," said Bounderby, " there are 
apartments at the Bank, where a born and bred lady, 
as keeper of the palace, would be rather a catch than 
otherwise ; and if the same terms — " 

" I beg your pardon, sir. You were so good as to 
promise that you would always substitute the phrase, 
annual compliment." 

" Well, ma'am annual compliment. If the same 
annual compliment would be acceptable there, why, 
I see nothing to part us unless you do." 

" Sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit. " The proposal is 
like yourself, and if the position I should assume at 
the Bank is one that I could occupy without descend- 
ing lower in the social scal e " 

" Why, of course it is," said Bounderby. " If it 
was not, ma'am, you don't suppose that I should 
offer it to a lady who has moved in the society you 
have moved in. Not that I care for such society, 
you know ! But you do." 

" Mr. Bounderby, you are very considerate." 

" You'll have your own private apartments, and 
you'll have your coals and your candles and all the 
rest of it, and you'll have your maid to attend upon 
you, and you'll have your light porter to protect you, 
and you'll be what I take the liberty of considering 
precious comfortable," said Bounderby. 

" Sir," rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, " say no more. In 



yielding up my trust here, I shall not bo freed ham 
the necessity of eating the bread of dependence :" 
she might have said the sweetbread, for that delicate 
article in a savoury brown sauce was her favorite 
supper : " and I would rather receive it from your 
hand, than from any other. Therefore, sir, I accept 
your offer gratefully, and with many sincere acknow- 
ledgments for past favors. And I hope, sir,*' said 
Mrs. Sparsit, concluding in an impressively compas- 
sionate manner, " I fondly hope that Miss GraoV 
grind may be all you desire, and deserve !" 

Nothing moved Mrs. Sparsit from that position 
any more. It was in vain for Bounderby to bluster, 
or to assert himself in any of his explosive way* ; 
Mrs. Sparsit was resolved to have compassion ion 
him, as a Victim. She was polite, obliging, cheer- 
ful, hopeful ; but, the more polite, the more obliging, 
the more cheerful, the more hopeful, the mora ex- 
emplary altogether, she ; the forlorner Sacrifice and 
Victim, he. She had that tenderness for his melan- 
choly fate, that his great red countenance need to 
break out into cold perspirations when she looked at 
him. 

Meanwhile the marriage was appointed to be 
solemnised in eight weeks' time, and Mr. Bounderby 
went every evening to Stone Lodge as an accepted 
wooer. Love was made on these occasions in the 
form of bracelets ; and, on all occasions during the 
period of betrothal, took a manufacturing aspect. 
'Dresses were made, jewellery was made, cakes and 
gloves were made, and an extensive assortment of 
Facts did appropriate honor to the contract The 
business was all Fact, from first to last. The Hours 
did not go through any of those rosy performances, 
which foolish poets have ascribed to them at such 
times ; neither did the clocks go any foster or any 
slower, than at other seasons. The deadly-statistical 
recorder in the Gradgrind observatory knocked every 
second on the head as it was born, and buried it 
with his accustomed regularity. 

So the day came, as all other days come to people 
who will only stick to reason ; and when it came, 
there were married in the church of the florid 
wooden legs — that popular order of architecture— 



Josiah Bounderby Esquire of Coketown, to 
eldest daughter of Thomas Gradgrind Esquire of 
Stone Ledge, M.P. for that borough. And when 
they were united in holy matrimony, they went home 
to breakfast at Stone Lodge aforesaid. - 

There was an improving party assembled on the 
auspicious occasion, who knew what everything they 
had to eat and drink was made of, and how it was 
imported or exported, and in what quantities, and in 
what bottoms, whether native or foreign, and all 
about it. The bridesmaids, down to little Jane 
Gradgrind, were, in an intellectual point of view, fit 
helpmates for the calculating boy ; and there was no 
nonsense about any of the company. 

After breakfast, the bridegroom addressed them in 
the following terms. 

" Ladies and gentlemen I am Josiah Bounderby 
of Coketown. 8ince yon have done my wife and 
myself the honor of drinking our healths and happi- 
ness, I suppose I must acknowledge the same ; 
though, as you all know me, and know what I am, 
and what my extraction was, you won't expect a 
speech from a man who, when he sees a Post, says 
' that's a Post,' and when he sees a Pump, says 
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* that's a Pump,' and is not to be got to call a Post 
a Pump, or a Pump a Post, or either of them a 
Toothpick. If yon want a speech this morning, my 
friend and father-in-law, Tom Gradgrind, is a 
Member of Parliament, and you know where to get 
it. I am not your man. However, if I feel a little 
independent when I look around this table to-day, 
and reflect how little I thought of marrying Tom 
Qradgrind's daughter when I was a ragged street- 
boy, who never washed his face unless it was at a 
pump, and not oftener than once a fortnight, I hope 
I may be excused. So, I hope you like my feeling 
independent ; if you don't, I can't help it. I do feel 
independent. Now, I have mentioned, and you 
have mentioned, that I am this day married to Tom 
Gradgrind's daughter. I am very glad to be so. 
It has long been my wish to be so. I have watched 
her bringing-up, and I believe she is worthy of me. 
At the same time — not to deceive you — I believe I 
am worthy of her. So, I thank you, on both our 
parts for the goodwill you have shown towards us ; 
and the best wish I can give the unmarried part' of 
the present company, is this : I hope every bachelor 
may find as good a wife as I have found. And I 
hope every spinster may find as good a husband as 
my wife has found." 

Shortly after which oration, as they were going 
on a nuptial trip to Lyons, in order that Mr. Bonn- 
derby might take the opportunity of seeing how the 
Hands got on in those parts* and whether they, too, 
required to be fed with gold spoons ; the happy pair 
departed for the railroad. The bride, in passing 
down stairs, dressed for her journey, found Tom 
waiting for her— flushed, either with his feelings or 
the vinous part of the breakfast. 

u What a game girl you are, to be snoh a first-rate 
sister, Loo !" whispered Tom. 

She clung to him, as she should have clung to 
some for better nature that day, and was a little 
shaken in her reserved composure for the first time. 
44 Old Bounderby's quite ready," said Tom. 
" Time's up. Good bye ! I shall be on the look-out 
for you, when you come back. I say, my dear Loo ! 
Av't it uncommonly jolly now !" 



CHAPTER XVII. 

A SUNNY midsummer day. There was such a 
•**- thing sometimes, even in Coketown. 

Seen from a distance in such weather, Coketown 
lay shrouded in a haze of its own, which appeared 
impervious to the sun's rays. You only knew the 
town wee there, because you knew there could have 
been no such sulky blotch upon the prospect with- 
out * town. A blur of soot and smoke, now con- 
fusedly tending this way, now that way, now 
aspiring to the vault of heaven, now murkily creep- 
ing along the earth, as the wind rose and fell, or 
changed its quarter : a dense formless jumble, with 
sheet* of cross light in it, that showed nothing but 
maeses of darkness : — Coketown in the distance 
was suggestive of itself, though not a brick of it 
could be seen. 

The wonder was, it was there at all. It had been 
mined so often, that it was amazing how it had 
borne so many shocks. Surely there never was 
snoh fragile china-ware as that of which the millers 
of Coketown were made. Handle them never so 



lightly, and they fell to pieces with such ease that 
you might suspect them of having been flawed 
before. They were ruined, when they were re- 
quired to send labouring children to school ; they 
were ruined, when inspectors considered it doubtful 
whether they were quite justified in chopping peo- 
ple up with their machinery; they were utterly 
undone, when it was hinted that perhaps they need 
not always make quite so much smoke. Besides 
Mr. Bounderby's gold spoon which was generally 
received in Coketown, another prevalent fiction was 
very popular there. It took the form of a threat. 
Whenever a Coketowner felt he was ill-used — that 
is to say, whenever he was not left entirely alone, 
and it was proposed to hold him accountable for the 
consequences of any of his acts— he was sure to 
come out with the awful menace, that he would 
sooner pitch his property into the Atlantic." This 
had terrified the Home Secretary within an inch of 
his life, on several occasions. 

However, the Coketownerswere so patriotic after 
all, that they never had pitched their property into 
the Atlantic yet, but on the contrary, had been 
kind enough to take mighty good care of it. So 
there it was, in the haze yonder; and it increased 
and multiplied. 

The streets were hot and dusty on the summer 
day, and the sun was so bright that it even shone 
through the heavy vapour drooping over Coketown, 
and could not be looked at steadily. Stokers 
emerged from low underground doorways into fac- 
tory yards, and sat on steps, and posts, and palings, 
wiping their swarthy visages, and contemplating 
coals. The whole town seemed to be trying in oil 
There was a stifling smell of hot oil everywhere 
The steam-engines shone with it, the dresses of the 
Hands were soiled with it, the mills throughout 
their many stories oozed and trickled it. The at- 
mosphere of those Fairy palaces was like the breath 
of the simoom ; and their inhabitants, wasting with 
heat, toiled languidly in the desert. But no tempe- 
rature made the melancholy mad elephants more 
mad or more sane. Their wearisome heads went 
up and down at the same rate, in hot weather and 
cold, wet weather and dry, four weather and foul. 
The measured motion of their shadows on the walls, 
was the substitute Coketown had to show for the 
shadows of rustling woods ; while, for the summer 
hum of insects, it could offer, all the year round, 
from the dawn of Monday to the night of Saturday, 
the whirr of shafts and wheels. 

Drowsily they whirred all through this sunny 
day, making the passenger more sleepy and more 
hot as he passed the humming walls of the mills. 
Sun-blinds, and sprinklings of water, a little cooled 
the main streets and the shops ; but the mills and 
the courts and alleys, baked at a fierce heat. Down 
upon the river that was black and thick with dye, 
some Coketown boys who were at large— a rare 
sight there— rowed a crazy boat, which made a 
a spumous track upon the water as it jogged along, 
while every dip of an oar stirred up vile smells. 
But the sun itself, however beneficent generally, 
was less kind to Coketown than hard frost, and 
rarely looked intently into any of its closer regions 
without engendering more death than life. So does 
the eye of Heaven itself become an evil eye, when 



incapable or sordid hands are interposed between it 
and the things it looks upon to bless. 

Mrs. Sparsit sat in her afternoon apartment at 
the Bank, on the shadier side of the frying street. 
Office-hours were over ; and at that period of the 
day, in warm weather, she usually embellished with 
her genteel presence, a managerial board-room over 
the public office. Her own private sitting-room was 
a story higher, at the window of which post of ob- 
servation she was ready, every morning, to greet 
Mr. Bounderby as he came across the road, with 
the sympathising recognition appropriate to a Vic- 
tim. He had been married now, -a year ; and Mrs. 
Sparsit had never released him from her determined 
pity a moment. 

The Bank offered no violence to the wholesome 
monotony of the town. It was another red brick 
house, with black outside shutters, green inside 
blinds, a black street door up two white steps, a 
brazen door-plate, and a brazen door handle full 
stop. It was a size larger than Mr. Bounderby's 
house, as other houses were from a size to half-a- 
dozcn sizes smaller ; in all other particulars, it was 
strictly according to pattern. 

Mrs. Sparsit was conscious that by coming in the 
evening-tide among the desks and writing imple- 
ments, she shed a feminine, not to say also aristo- 
cratic, grace upon the office. Seated, with her 
needlework or netting apparatus, at the window, 
she had a self-laudatory sense of correcting, by her 
lady-like deportment, the rude business aspect of 
the place. With this impression of her interesting 
character upon her, Mrs. Sparsit considered herself, 
in somo sort, the Bank Fairy. The townspeople 
who, in their passing and re-passing, saw her there, 
regarded her as the Bank Dragon, keeping watch 
over the treasures of the mine. 

What those treasures were, Mrs. Sparsit knew 
as little as they did. Gold and silver coin, precious 
paper, secrets that if divulged would bring vague 
destruction upon vague persons (generally, how- 
ever, people whom she disliked,) were the chief 
items in her ideal catalogue thereof. For the rest, 
she knew that after office-hours, she reigned su- 
preme over all the office furniture, and over a 
locked-up iron room with three locks, against the 
door of which strong chamber the light porter laid 
bis head every night, on a truckle bed that disap- 
peared at cockcrow. Further, she was lady para- 
mount over certain vaults in the basement, sharply 
spiked off from communication with the "predatory 
world; and over the relics of the current day's 
work, consisting of blots of ink, worn-out pens, 
fragments of wafers, and scraps of paper torn so 
small, that nothing interesting could ever be deci- 
phered on them when Mrs. Sparsit tried. Lastly, 
she was guardian over a little armeury of cutlasses 
and carbines, arrayed in vengeful order above one 
of the official chimney-pieces ; and over that respec- 
table tradition never to bo separated from a place 
of business claiming to be wealthy— a row of fire- 
buckets — vessels calculated to be of.no physical 
utility on any occasion, but observed to exercise a 
fine moral influence, almost equal to bullion, on 
most beholders. 

A deaf serving-woman and the light porter com- 
pleted Mrs. Sparsit's empire. The deaf serving- 
woman was rumored to be wealthy ; and a say- 
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ing had for years gone about among the lower 
orders of Coketown, that she would be murdered 
some night when the Bank was shut, for the sake 
of her money. It was generally considered, indeed, 
that she had been due some time, and ought to have 
fallen long ago ; but she had kept her life, and her 
situation, with an ill-conditioned tenacity that occa- 
sioned much offence and disappointment. 

Mrs. Sparsit's tea was just set "for her on a pert 
little table, with its tripod of legs in an attitude, 
which she insinuated after office-hours, into the 
company of the stern, leathern-topped, long board- 
table that bestrode the middle of the room. The 
light porter placed the tea-tray on it, knuckling his 
forehead as a form of homage. 

" Thank you, Bitzer," said Mrs. Sparsit. 

" Thank you, ma'am," returned the light porter. 
He was a very light porter indeed ; as light as in 
the days when he blinkingly defined a horse, for 
girl number twenty. 

" All is shut up, Bitzer 1" said Mrs. Sparsit. 

" All is shut up, ma'am." 

" And what," said Mrs. Sparsit, pouring out her 
tea, " is the news of the day 1 Anything 1" 

" Well, ma'am, I can't say that I have heard any- 
thing particular. Our people are a bad lot, ma'am ; 
but that is no news, unfortunately." 

"What are the restless wretches doing now?" 
asked Mrs. Sparsit. 

" Merely going on in the old way, ma'am. Unit- 
ing, and leaguing, and engaging to stand by one 
another." 

" It is much to be regretted," said Mrs. Sparsit, 
making her nose more Roman and her eyebrows 
more Coriolanian in the strength of her severity, 
" that the united masters allow of any such class 
combinations." 

« Yes, ma'am," said Bitzer. 

" Being united themselves, they ought one and all 
to set their faces against employing any man who is 
united with any other man," said Mrs. Sparsit. 

" They have done that, ma'am," returned Bitzor ; 
« but— it rather fell through, ma'am." 

** I do not pretend to understand these things," 
said Mrs. Sparsit, with dignity, "my lot having 
been originally cast in a widely different sphere ; 
and Mr. Sparsit, as a Powler, being also quite out 
of the pale of any such dissensions. I only know 
that these people must be conquered, and that it's 
high time it was done, once for all." 

44 Yes, ma'am," returned Bitzer, with a demon- 
stration of great respect for Mrs. Sparsit's oracular 
authority. " You couldn't put it clearer, I am sure, 
ma'am." 

As this was his usual hour for having a little con- 
fidential chat with Mrs. Sparsit, and as he had 
already caught her eye and seen that she was going 
to ask him something, he made a pretence of arrang- 
ing the rulers, inkstands, and so forth, while that 
lady went on with her tea, glancing through the 
open window down into the street. 

"Has it been a busy day, Bitzer 1" asked Mrs. 
Sparsit. * 

44 Not a very busy day, my lady. About an 
average day." He now and then slided into my 
lady, instead of ma'am, as an involuntary acknow- 
ledgment of Mrs. Sparsit's personal dignity and 
claims to reverence. 



44 The clerks," said Mrs. Sparsit, carefully brush- 
ing an imperceptible crumb of bread and butter from 
her left-hand mitten, "are trustworthy, punctual, 
and industrious, of course 1" 

44 Yes, ma'am, pretty fair, ma'am. With the usual 
exception." 

He held the respectable office of general spy and 
informer in the establishment, for which volunteer 
service he received a present at Christmas, over and 
above his weekly wage. He had grown into an 
extremely clear-headed, cautious, prudent young 
man, who was safe to rise in the world. His mind 
was so exactly regulated, that he had no affections or 
passions. All his proceedings were the result of the 
nicest and coldest calculation ; and it was not with- 
out cause that Mrs. Sparsit habitually observed of 
him, that he was a young man of the steadiest prin- 
ciple she had ever known. Having satisfied him- 
self, on his father's death, that his mother had a 
right of settlement in Coketown, this excellent 
young economist had asserted that right for her with 
such a steadfast adherence to the principle of the 
case, that she had been shut up in the workhouse 
ever since. It must be admitted that he allowed 
her half a pound a tea a year, which was weak in 
him : first, because all gifts have an inevitable ten- 
dency to pauperise the recipient, and, secondly, 
because his only reasonable transaction in that com- 
modity would have been to buy it for as little as he 
could possibly give, and sell it for as much as he 
could possibly get; it having been clearly ascer- 
tained by philosophers that in this is comprised the 
whole duty of man — not a part of man's duty, but 
the whole. 

44 Pretty fair, ma'am. With the usual exception, 
ma'am," repeated Bitzer. 

44 Ah— h!" said Mrs. Sparsit, shaking her head 
over her tea-cup, and taking a long gulp. 

44 Mr. Thomas, ma'am, I doubt Mr. Thomas very 
much, ma'am, I don't like his ways at all." 

44 Bitzer," said Mrs. Sparsit, in a very impressive 
manner, "do you recollect my having said any- 
thing to you respecting names ?" 

44 1 beg your pardon, ma'am. It's quite true that 
you did object to names being used, and they're 
always best avoided." 

44 Please to remember that I have a charge here," 
said Mrs. Sparsit, with her air of state. " I hold a 
trust here," Bitzer, under Mr. Bounderbv. How- 
ever improbable both deemed it years ago, that he 
would ever become my patron, making me an annual 
compliment, I cannot but regard him in that light. 
From Mr. Bounderby I have received every acknow- 
ledgment of social station, and every recognition of 
my family descent, that I could possibly expect. 
More, far more. Therefore, to my patron I will be 
scrupulously true. And I do not consider, I will 
not consider, I cannot consider," said Mrs. Sparsit, 
with a most extensive stock on hand of honor and 
morality, «• that I should be scrupulously true, if I 
allowed names to be mentioned under this roof, that 
are unfortunately — most unfortunately — no doubt of 
that— connected with his." 

Bitzer knuckled his forehead again, and again 
begged pardon. 

"No, Bitzer," continued Mrs. Sparsit, <• say an 
individual, and I will hear you ; say Mr. Thomas, 
and you must excuse me." 



44 With the usual exception, ma'am," said Bitzor, 
trying back, " of an individual." 

" Ah— h !" Mrs. Sparsit repeated the ejaculation, 
the shake of the head over her tea-cup, and the long 
gulp, as taking up the conversation again at the 
point where it had been interrupted. 

44 An individual, ma'am," said Bitzer, " has never 
been what he ought to have been, since he firs* 
came into the place. He is a dissipated, extravagant 
idler. He is not worth his salt, ma'am. He wouldn't 
get it either, if he hadn't a friend and relation at 
at court, ma'am !" 

44 Ah— h !" said Mrs. Sparsit, with another melan- 
choly shake of her head. 

44 1 only hope, ma'am," pursued Bitzer, " that his 
friend and relation may not supply him with the 
means of carrying on. Otherwise, ma'am, we know 
out of whose pocket Mai money comes." 

44 Ah— h !" sighed Mrs. Sparsit again, withanother 
melancholy shake of her head. 

44 He is to be pitied, ma'am. The last parry I 
have alluded to, is to be pitied, ma'am," said 
Bitzer. 

" Yes, Bitzer," said Mrs. Sparsit. " I have always 
pitied the delusion, always." 

44 As to an individual, ma'am," said Bitzer, drop- 
ping his voice and drawing nearer, " he is as impro- 
vident as any of the people in this town. And you 
know what their improvidence is, ma'am. No one 
could wish to know it^ better than a lady of your 
eminence does." 

44 They would do well," returned Mrs. Sparsit, " to 
take example by you, Bitzer." 

44 Thank you, ma'am. But, since you do refer to 
me, now look at me, ma'am. I have put by a little, 
ma'am, already. That gratuity which I receive at 
Christmas, ma'am : I never touch it. I don't even 
go the length of my wages, though they're 
not high, ma'am. Why can't they do as I have 
done, ma'am? What one person can do, another 
can do." 

This, again, was among the fictions of Coketown. 
Any capitalist there, who had made sixty thousand 
pounds out of sixpence, always professed to wonder 
why the sixty thousand nearest Hands didnt each 
make sixty thousand pounds out of sixpence, and 
more or less reproached them every one for net 
accomplishing the little feat. What I did, you can 
do. Why don't you go and do it. 

44 As to their wanting recreations, ma'am," said 
Bitzer, "it's stuff and nonsense. I don't want 
recreations. I never did, and I never shall ; I don't 
like 'em. As to their combining together; there 
are many of them, I have no doubt, that by watch- 
ing and informing upon one another could earn a 
trifle now and then, whether in money or in good 
will, and improve their livelihood. Then, why don't 
they improve it, ma'am ? It's the first considera- 
tion of a rational creature, and it's what they pretend 
to want." 

44 Pretend indeed !" said Mrs. Sparsit. 
44 1 am sure we are constantly hearing, ma'am, 
till it becomes quite nauseous, concerning their 
wives and families," said Bitzer. " Why look at 
me, ma'am ! / don't want a wife and family . Why 
should they 1" 

44 Because they are improvident," said Mrs. Spar- 
sit. 
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"Yes, ma'am," returned Bitzer" that's where it 
is. If they were more provident, and less perverse, 
ma'am, what would they do? They would say, 
1 While my hat covers my family,* or, * while my 
bonnet covers my family* — as the case might be, 
ma'am — 'I have only one to feed, and that's the 
person I most like to feed.' " 

"To be sure," assented Mrs. Sparsjt, eating 
muffin. 

" Thank you, ma'am," said Bitzer, knuckling his 
forehead again, in return for the favor of Mrs. Spar- 
ait's improving conversation. " Would you wish a 
little more hot water, ma'am, or is there anything 
else that I could fetch you 1" 

'* Thank you, ma'am. I shouldn't wish to disturb 
you at your meals, ma'am, particularly tea, know- 
ing your partiality for it," said Bitzer, craning a 
little to look over into the street from where he 
stood : " but there's a gentleman been looking up 
here for a minute or so, ma'am, and he has come 
across as if he was going to knock. That is his 
knock, ma'am, no doubt." 

He stepped to the window ; and looking out, and 
drawing in his head again, confirmed himself with, 
" Yes, ma'am. Would you wish the gentleman to 
be shown in, ma'am 1" 

" I don't know who it can be," said Mrs. Sparsit, 
wiping her mouth and arranging her mittens. 

" A stranger, ma'am, evidently." 

" What a stranger can want at the Bank at this 
time of the evening, unless he comes upon some 
business for which he is too late, I don't know," 
■aid Mrs. Sparsit; "but I hold a charge in this 
establishment from Mr. Bounderby, and I will never 
shrink from it. If to see him is any part of the duty 
I have accepted, I will see him. Use your own dis- 
cretion, Bitzer." 

Here the visitor, all unconscious of Mrs. Sparsit's 
magnanimous words, repeated his knock so loudly 
that the light porter hastened down to open the 
door ; while Mrs. Sparsit took the precaution of con- 
cealing her little table, with all its appliances upon 
it, in a cupboard, and decamped up stairs, that 
she might appear, if needful, with the greater dig- 
nity. 

" If you please, ma'am, the gentleman would wish 
to see you," said Bitzer, with his light eye at Mrs. 
Sparsit's keyhole. So Mrs. Sparsit, who had im- 
proved the interval by touching up her cap, took 
her classical features down stairs again, and entered 
the board room in the manner of a Roman matron 
going outside the city walls to treat with an invading 
general. 

The visitor having strolled to the window, and 
being then engaged in looking carelessly out, was 
as unmoved by this impressive entry as man could 
possibly be. He stood whistling to himself with all 
imaginable coolness, with his hat still on, and a 
certain air of exhaustion upon him, in part arising 
from excessive summer, and in part from excessive 
gentility. For it was to be seen with half an eye 
that he was a thorough gentleman, made to the 
model, of the time ; weary of everything, and put- 
ting no more faith in anything than Lucifer. 

"I believe, sir," quoth Mrs. Sparsit, " you wished 
to see me." 

" I beg your pardon," he said, turning and remov- 
ing his hat, " pray excuse me." 



< Humph !" thought Mrs. Sparsit, as she made a 
stately bend. " Five-and-thirty, good-looking, good 
figure, good teeth, good voice, good breeding, well 
dressed, dark hair, bold eyes." All which Mrs. 
Sparsit observed in her womanly way — like the Sul- 
tan who had put his head In the pail of water- 
merely down and coming up again. 
" Please to be seated, sir," said Sparsit. 
" Thank you. Allow me." He placed a chair 
for her, but remained himself carelessly lounging 
against the table. " I left my servant at the rail- 
way looking after the luggage— very heavy train 
and vast quantity of it in the van — and strolled on, 
looking about me. Exceedingly odd place. Will 
you allow me to ask you if it's always as black as 
thisl" 

" In general much blacker," returned Mrs. Spar- 
sit, in her uncompromising way. 

"Is it possible! Excuse me: you are net a 
native, I think 1" 

"No, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit. " It was once 
my good or ill fortune, as it may be— before I became 
a widow — to move in a very different sphere. My 
husband was a Powler" 

" Beg your pardon, really !" said the stranger. 
Was— 1" 

Mrs. Sparsit repeated, "A Powler." "Powler 
Family," said the stranger, after reflecting a few 
moments. Mrs. Sparsit signified assent. The 
stranger seemed a little more fatigued than before. 

" You must be very much bored here 1" was the 
inference he drew from the communication. 

" I am the servant of circumstances, sir," said 
Mrs. Sparsit, " and I have long adapted myself to 
the governing power of my life." 

"Very philosophical," returned the stranger, 
"and very exemplary and laudable, and — " It 
seemed to be'scarcely worth his while to finish the 
sentence, so he played with his watch-chain 
wearily. 

"May I be permitted to ask, sir," said Mrs. 
Sparsit, " to what I am indebted for the fcvor of—" 
" Assuredly," said the stranger. " Much obliged 
to you for reminding me. I am the bearer of a let- 
ter of introduction to Mr. Bounderby the banker. 
Walking through this extraordinarily black town, 
while they were getting dinner ready at the hotel, I 
asked a fellow whom I met ; one of the working 
people ; who appeared to have been taking a shower- 
bath of something fluffy, which I assume to be the 
material ;— " 

Mrs. Sparsit inclined her head. 

— "Raw material— where Mr. Bounderby the 
banker, might reside. Upon which, misled no 
doubt by the word Banker, he directed me to the 
Bank. Fact being, I presume, that Mr. Bounderby 
the Banker, does not reside in the edifice in which 
I have the honor of offering this explanation 1" 

" No, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, " he does not." 

" Thank you. I had no intention of delivering 
my letter at the present moment, nor have I. But, 
strolling on to the Bank to kill time, and having the 
good fortune to observe at the window," towards 
which he languidly waved his hand, then slightly 
bowed, " a lady of a very superior and agreeable 
appearance, I considered that I could not do better 
than take the liberty of asking that lady where Mr. 



Bounderby the Banker, does live. Which I accord- 
ingly venture, with all suitable apologies, to do." 

The inattention and indolence of his manner were 
sufficiently relieved, to Mrs. Sparsit's thinking, by 
a certain gallantry at ease, which offered her 
homage too. Here he was, for instance, at this 
moment, all but sitting on the table, and yet lazily 
bending over her, as if he acknowledged an attrac- 
tion in her that made her charming — in her way. 

" Banks, I know, are always suspicious, and offi- 
cially most be," said the stranger, whose lightness 
and smoothness of speech were pleasant likewise ; 
suggesting matter for more sensible and humorous 
than it ever contained — which was perhaps a shrewd 
device of the founder of this numerous sect, whoso- 
ever may have been that great man ; " therefore I 
may observe that my letter — here it — is from the 
member for this place — Gradgrind — whom I have 
had the pleasure of knowing in London." 

Mrs. Sparsit recognised the hand, intimated that 
such confirmation was quite unnecessary, and gave 
Mr. Bounderby's address, with all needful clues and 
directions in aid. 

"Thousand thanks," said the stranger. "Of 
course you know the Banker well 1" 

"Yes, sir," rejoined Mrs. Sparsit "In my 
dependent relation towards.him, I have known him 
ten years." 

" Quite an eternity ! I think he married Grad- 
grin/Ts daughter 1" 

" Yes," said Mrs. Sparsit, suddenly compressing 
her mouth. " He had that — honor." 

" The lady is quite a philosopher, I am told 1" 
" Indeed, sir," said Mrs. Sparsit. " Im she 1" 
" Excuse my impertinent curiosity," pursued the 
stranger, fluttering over Mrs. Sparsit's eyebrows, 
with a propitiatory air, " but you know the family, 
and know the world. I am about to know the 
family, and may have much to do with them. Is 
the lady so very alarming 1 Her father gives her 
such a portentously hard-headed reputation, that I 
have a burning desire to know. Is she absolutely 
unapproachable! Repellently and stunningly 
clever \ I see, by your meaning smile, you think 
not. You have poured balm into my anxious soul. 
As to age, now. Forty 1 Five and thirty 1" 

Mrs. Sparsit laughed outright, t: A chit," said 
she. " Not twenty when she was married." 

" I give you my honor, Mrs. Powler," returned 
the stranger, detaching himself from the table, " that 
I never was so astonished in my life !" 

It really did seem to impress him, to the utmost 
extent of his capacity of being impressed. He 
looked at his informant for a full quarter of a min- 
ute, and appeared to have the surprise in his mind 
all the time. " I assure you, Mrs. Powler," he then 
said, much exhausted, "that the father's manner 
prepared me for a grim and stony maturity. I am 
obliged to you, of all things, for correcting so 
absurd a mistake. Pray excuse my intrusion. Many 
thanks. Good day!" 

He bowed himself out ; and Mrs. Sparsit, hiding 
in the window-curtain, saw him languishing down 
the street on the shady side of the way, observed of 
all the town. 

" What do you think of the gentleman, Bitzer 1" 
she asked the light porter, when he came to take 
away. 
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" Spends a deal of money on his dress, ma'am." 

11 It must be admitted/' said Mrs. Sparsit, "that 
it's very tasteful." 

"Yes, ma'am," returned Bitzer, " If that's worth 
the money.' 9 

" Besides which, ma'am," resumed Bitzer, while 
he was polishing the table, " he looks tome as if he 
gamed." 

" It's immoral to game," said Mrs. Sparsit. 

" It's ridiculous, ma'am," said Bitzer, " because 
the chances are against the players." 

Whether it was that the heat prevented Mrs. 
Sparsit from working, or whether it was that her 
hand was out, she did no work that night. She sat 
at the window, when the sun began to sink behind 
the smoke ; she sat there, when the smoke was 
burning red, when the color faded from it, when 
darkness seemed to rise slowly out of the ground, 
and creep upward, upward, up to the house-tops, 
up to the church steeple, up to the summits of the 
factory chimneys, up to the sky. Without a can- 
dle in the room, Mrs. Sparsit sat at the window, 
with her hands before her, not thinking much of the 
sounds of evening: the whooping of boys, the 
barking of dogs, the rumbling of wheels, the steps 
and voices of passengers, the shrill street-cries, the 
clogs upon the pavement when it was their hour for 
going by, the shutting-up of shop-shutters. Not 
until the light porter announced that her nocturnal 
sweetbread was ready, did Mrs. Sparsit arouse her- 
self from her reverie, and convey her dense black 
eyebrows — by that time creased with meditation, 
as if they needed ironing out — up stairs. 

"O, you Fool !" said Mrs. Sparsit, when she was 
alone at her supper. Whom she meant she did not 
say : but she could scarcely have meant the sweet- 
bread. 

Tb be continued in the September number. 



ADELAIDA. 



O 
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I ADELAIDA, gentle, (air, and true ; 
Did Nature, when she east thy perfect heart 
In the pore sanctuary of her Art, 
Take Diamond, and dissolve it to a dew ? 

Did she take fixed Lightning in her hand, 
. And with it hatha thy pure intelligence, 
Thy nimble Fancy, and thy subtle Sense, 
A linked armor nothing may withstand T 

Did she rob Zephyrns of his long soft hair 
To plait thy locks for thee t and in thine eyes 
Pour the clear essence of the glad bine sties, 

And cut thy gleaming forehead from a star ? 

Fair Creature, art thou of Mortality, 
With that great Spirit bound in slender frame, 
Whose quenchless and unconquerable name 

Makes weakness strong, and frailty brave in thee ? 

My days were dark before I saw thee shine, 
Bat they are daily brighter since that day ; 
And, should thy flower of beauty pass away, 

Stin would thy winged heart rule over mine. 

Thy locks are fairy-fine, thy limbs are slight, 
But in thy Spirit Strength and Beauty lie, 
As on the magic mirror of the eye 

The sun can shape an image of his might 

Not Iron hosts could dazzle thy calm eyes, 
Nor mighty thunders stay that little hand 
Arm'd with the force of right, as with a wand, 

And bent on victory or Bcif-sacrifioe. 



The tender beauty of a moon-lit night, 
The glory of the Earth on Summer-days, 
The lovely spirit of a human lace 

Do stir thy heart or melt it with delight ; 

The lofty deeds of Men— the starry ways 
Of Knowledge-* linked troubles flung in vain 
O'er godlike souls that arm themselves in pain, 

Do move thy love, thy knowledge, and thy praise. 

To thee Despair's dim countenance is known, 
And Hunger with its palsied steps ; thy tears 
Will flow when others' sorrow fills thine ears, 

Although thou rarely weepest for thine own. 

When thine own griefs thy blissful eyes o'ercloud, 
Let but another's for their solace pine, 
And they will cease to weep— O ! they will shras 

Like Hope's own phantom bursting thro* her shroud ! 

Thou hast a heart attuned to all things fair— 
Thou hast blue eyes of Joy— a merry voice— 
But canst yield up the World, and all thy joys, 

And do for Love what Pride would never dare ; 

Thou could'st in darkness, and a dungeon be, 
Far from the sounds of life, and songs of youth. 
With none but me to watch thee, and to soothe, 

80 that I love thee as thou lovest me ! 



THE WITCH'S DAUGHTER. 



J'VTEATH the trees, beside the running water, 
-^ Drear and lonely, sat the witch's danghta 



1 lonely. 

Mute the stream crept through the haunted glade, 
Songless flew the bird athwart its shade- 
Motionless for ever sat the maid. 

Death-white, 'twixt the ebon-trailing hair. 
Gleamed hor nice— a solemn (ace and fair, 
With mystical, strange meanings mirrored there. 

A look as if the sight were turned within. 
Scanning the spirit's depths, intent to win 
8ome secret, sought in vain amid the din 

And shock of the outer life— and Nature wore 
A kindred aspect, ominous and frore, 
Her myriad pulses ne'er so hushed before. 

Fled the morn, and waned the cloudy noon, 
Through the sombre-shaded gloaming, soon 
O'er the mountains clomb the ghastly moon. 

Here and there a star, with pallid ray, 
Glimmered, trembling— on earth's bosom lay 
Fold on fold of vapor, ashen-grey. 

Underneath whose dim and ghostly sheen 
Mountain side, and marsh, and meadow green. 
Sleeping, corpse-like, In their shrouds were seen 

Midnight ! weirdly in the running water 
Glared the moon ! upsprang the witch's daughter. 

Wild, possessed— a glory, born to die, 
Flashed from her lips— a shriek of agony— 
" God ! God l n — one bitter, mad, despairing cry 
Shivered the silence, then dropped, utterly* 

Into a bush, like doom. Anon a breeze 
Swept freshly, with a sound of surging seas, 
Into the haunted glade. Beneath the trees 

She sat no more, but fleetly, on its way, 
Hurried the stream, like one that hold's a prey, 
And hath a deed to do, and dares not stay ! 

• * • * * 
Merrily, merrily, at matin song, 
Out-laughed the sun, the dancing leaves among— 
Merrily, merrily, the whole day long. 

Piped thrush and linnet, hymning the sweet sky. 
While babbling to the tufted sedges nigh. 
Merrily, merrily, the brook raced by. 

* * • • • 

" God !" like a blessing sought end found toe late, 
Hope, Just a-near Heaven's jaspei^sbming gate, 
Hurled down to Waekness by an iron Fate ! 



THE ROCK REPUBLIC. 



A CHRONICLE OF TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 



COME of the most remarkable and curious pages 
^ in history escape the attention even of the 
serious student, because they perhaps refer to some 
obscure part of the world, or other events occur at 
the same time with those they record which weigh 
so heavy in the balance of human progress, that 
things, in themselves deeply interesting, are scarcely 
known beyond the locality where they occur. Local 
chronicles frequently contain records of actions 
which, had they simply taken place on a larger 
scale, wouid have excited the universal attention of 
mankind. Rienzi had Rome for his theatre ; Masa- 
niello, Naples: hence they live on the perpetual 
tablets of world-memory. Another hero, another 
thinker, whose history is even perhaps more strik- 
ing, whose actions excited the wonder, admiration, 
and love of his fellow-countrymen, and who per- 
formed a real prodigy in a time of remarkable men, 
is now forgotten, his name doubtful, and his acts 
buried in the archives of his native land, or men- 
tioned in the reports of an antiquarian society.* 

Somewhere about the sixth century, there was 
built in Gaul a city called Aleth ; or rather, we first 
hear of it at that date. It was on the sea-shore, 
and well fortified. . Near at hand was a rocky island, 
known as Aaron's Isle, for there a holy men, Aaron 
by name, built a monastery and a church. Hie 
dwellers in Aleth paid no attention for some time 
to this island, because it wanted water; but by 
and by the Norman pirates came and twice pillaged 
their city, making of the island their place of shelter. 
Upon this, in 1140, the inhabitants removed to the 
island, and built a city upon it, which they fortified, 
and called it St. Malo, after a bishop of that name, 
much venerated by them. An indomitable and 
energetic race, a neat of sailors, adventurers, mer- 
chants, corsairs, the Malouines were known in the 
days of the Crusaders as the light troops of the sea. 
From the time of Clovis, the kings of France and the 
Dukes of Brittany struggled for the possession of 
the city, but always in vain. It continued to main- 
tain its independence, supporting the prince which 
pleased the people best. They were governed by 
a bishop elected by popular vote ; he was called Lord 
of St. Malo. But although he and the chapter had 
much power, the citixens made the laws and elected, 
all officers ; they had the duty of guarding the town, 
and chose their own chiefs. All foreigners who 
came to reside there were obliged to become cHisena, 
and no king or prince had ever a fugitive given up 
to him. Even the pope recognised the indepeu* 
dence of the Malouines, and took care to be respect* 
ful in all his briefs, lest they might haughtily deny 
his authority. At one time entering into an alli- 
ance with Jean do Montfort, they narrowly escaped 
foiling into English hands ; and being mdimenlnes, 
they gave themselves to the pope, who handed them 
over to the king : but this remained not long. The 
Malouines foil under the gentle rule ef the Duke of 
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Brittany, and remained so for some time ; bat pre- 
sently, when Anne of Brittany married Charlee 
VIII., their ten centuries of independence ended. 
The Duchess Anne obtained poseeation of the place, 
and took all power out of the hands of the maritime 
republic, making the bishop, chapter, and common- 
ally together bow to her. She built a formidable 
citadel, and when the people murmured, ordered an 
inscription to be stuck up, which at once demon- 
strated Her insolence and the subjection of the 



OXOWL AS YOU MAY 

SO IT SMALL M 

SUCH IS MY PLEASUU. 



ejuio-aw-OBOom 

AUtSY SUA 
c'ZST MOW rLAXSXS. 



The people afterwards effaced this inscription, but 
the tower to the present day is called familiarly the 
Tower of Quie-en-Grogne. 

Sullen and discontented, the Malouines never 
even appeared to notice the presence of Louis XII. 
or Francis I. in their city ; and when the wars of 
religion commenced, contrived to side neither with 
sing nor League, although in heart stubborn Catho- 
lics. The Count de Fontaines held the castle of 
Anne of Brittany for the king ; the Duke de Mer- 
corar had possession of the great fort on the main- 
land, called Solidor. By the exercise of a little 
cunning and gentle violence, the citizens obtained 
the exclusive guard of the city itsel£— still, however, 
under the guns of the citadel— and in the same Way 
took possession of Solidor. The count and the 
duke, when they beheld the citizens resume their old 
trading habits, unfettered and untaxed, saw that 
they had been outgeneraled; and in 1590 it was 
rumored that Henry IV., having come to the throne, 
nad given orders lor St. Malo to be assimilated to 
other French towns, deprived of its privileges and 
liberties, and forced to pay regular taxes. This 
rumor caused a state of extreme and angry excite- 



n. 

OT. MALO has but little changed since the days 
^ of which we speak : it is almost as peculiar 
and fresh now as it was then. It is a vast rock, on 
which some ten thousand men, women, and children 
cluster like bees in a hive. Its towers, its cathedral, 
its lofty houses, and its magnificent ramparts of 
hewn granite, rise perpendicularly from the sea ; on 
one side, the ocean ; on the other, a narrow chan- 
nel, separating it from verdant meadows, green- 
bosomed hills, mounds surmounted by wind-mills, 
woods, valleys, and scattered habitations, a town — 
St. Servan— and the advanced-guard of the Ranee' 
river, the dark towers of Solidor. 

The town of St. Malo is composed of narrow and 
sombre streets, with here and there a little lively 
open place, with a fountain, or a tree in the centre, 
and surrounded by very striking mansions. From 
the ramparts the view is magnificent; while, 
looking down from the towers of the citadel, you 
behold, a hundred feet below, the sea breaking 
against the heavy rocks which form the foundation 
of the castle. This fortress seemed to overshadow 
the free city ma .with a cloud ; and few passed the 
hago tower of Qnie-en-Ghrogne without murmuring, 
-and VriihoitL cursing the fully that had ever i n du ced 



them to allow an enemy thus to fix himself in a 
position by which he was able to intimidate and 
the citizens. 
Those were good old times," said a gray-haired 
citizen one evening, who, surrounded by a group of 
friends, sat on the ramparts immediately beneath 
the citadel, " when our commonalty made the laws, 
appointed all officers, and when, under Joeselin de 
Rohan, the good bishop, we beat oft unaided, except 
by the blessed Virgin, the Duke of Lancaster and 
an English fleet." 

"Ay, those were days, Porcon de la Barbinais," 
replied a man somewhat younger than himself 
glancing uneasily at the ramparts of the castle, 
where two or three sentinels walked up and down, 
while in a corner stood a lady, richly dressed, 
in conver s ation with a young man in the garb of a 
MaJouine. " But mind what you say. Yon walls 
have long ears, and there are those on the ramparts 
whom I would not have hear our discourse. 1 ' 

44 Ah, sorrow and shame," replied the ex-corsair 
Porcon de la Barbinait, father of the heroic leader 
who, years later, attacked the Algerines, and, taken 
prisoner, was sent away to treat, and failing to bring 
about an arrangement, returned to die—" Ah, sor- 
row and shame, to think that so gallant and sedates 
youth should allow himself to be led away by love 
and ambition, to abandon his country and serve the 
enemy of his native city 1" 

" Excuse me, Father Porcon," modestly observed 
a youth of about twenty, a young sailor, wearing 
the picturesque naval costume of the day ; " at all 
events, Henry the Fourth is king of France." 

14 And what has France to do with us 1" replied 
Porcon, sharply. " When did St. Malo recognise 
either Brittany or Gaul 1 By what right does any 
power or potentate come and impose his sovereignty 
over us ? Did we not found St. Malo on a barren 
rockl— did we not build, and fortify, and defend 
ourselves always, without king or prince's aidl — 
have we not fitted out fleets for all parts of the 
world ourselves 1— and why comes any power to ask 
for taxes, imposts, and royal dues t" 

44 Because," said the youth, whose name was 
Pepin de la Blinais, a name in local history most 
revered, " we are weak, and the king of France is 
strong. But again allow me, Father Porcon, to 
observe, that Michel Fortet de la Bardeliere has as 
yet not deserved the universal blame which has 
mllen to him." 

44 Has he not 1" replied Porcon, bitterly. 44 Was 
he not, after two or three yean of travel and voyage 
with our best captains, destined by his father for the 
robe 1 — did he not take to learning with enthusiasm t 
— did he not in five years speak Greek and Latin 
like a Lutheran doctor 1— did not all St. Malo love 
him as one who was to shed glory on his native 
city? — and has he not deserted all to live in the 
society of our enemies, whispering soft nonsense in 
the ears of Isabella de Fontaines— to be one day 
driven shamefully away for daring to raise his eyes 
to one so far his superior 1" 

44 He has," said Pepin, with a sigh, while all the 
crowd gave vent to a low murmur of indignation, 
casting their eyes upward with menace and anger. 

44 And are we not promised that our city shall fall 
into the hands of the Bearnais, have its every privi- 
lege destroyed, audits inhabitants crushed by heavy 



imposts, by the hands of this Count de Fontaines, 
who will perhaps give us Michel ss edtotn, or 
bishop, or smoscrhsl 1" 

"He would not dare," said an old man, rising 
from the seat he occupied--- 44 he would not daze!" 

44 Why not 1" asked a voice near at hand, that 
made all start and shudder ; and yet it wis a rich 
and musical voice too. It was Michael Fortet de la 
Bardeliere. He had parted with the lady on the 
ramparts, and, descending quietly, had approached 
the group of talkers unperceived, and heard the last 
two sentences. He was a young man of about five* 
end-twenty, dark, pale, thoughtful, with great his* 
trous eyes, and a month rather hard in expression, 
ss if it were accustomed, or destined, to command. 
He wore loose breeches, black stockings, shoes with 
buckles, a jacket, shewing a shirt of lace and fine 
linen, a broad-brimmed hat, and a sword. 

"Michel— Michel!" said old Porcon gravely, 

is you now know our opinions of you, let me 
speak, and try to lead you the right way." 

44 Speak 2" said he gravely. 

44 Ton are the friend and companion of the Count 
de Fontaines, our enemy," began Porcon. 

44 1 am his hired servant — his secretary, If yon 
will," said Michel coldly. 

44 You love his daughter," continued Porcon. 

44 1 love his daughter," replied Michel, folding hie 



44 You aspire to be the ruler and governor of your 
native city," said Porcon with flashing eyes, while 
the others looked as if they could have cast Michel 
from the summit of the battlements. 

44 1 do. And mark me, good Master Porcon," con- 
tinued Michel coldly, u I will be, despite all your 
efforts, ere many days perhaps, ruler and governor 
of my native city." And without a single word 
more, the young man turned away and walked along 
the ramparts in the direction of the Sillon. It was 
difficult to tell whether his mouth gave token more 
of scorn or stern resolution. 

The group, burning with indignation, descended 
to the principal place of the city, and there, Joined 
by others, vented their anger in murmurs. So 
enraged at length became the citizens, that there 
was a very great crowd collected. Voices were 
heard giving extreme counsels ; threats were freely 
banded shout; and men spok* of attacking the castle 
with ss much earnestness, as if it had not been all 
not impregnable. Suddenly a loud hush caused 
silence, as a party of six horsemen, headed by 
Michel walking on foot, came up to the open place, 
in the centre of which stood the episcopal palace, 
now inhabited by Charlee de Bourneuf, a notorious 
Leaguer in his heart, and for this reason ss much 
suspected by the people as was the king's officer who 
held the castle. The troop was headed by a captain 
of noble mein, somewhat bluff, and even then rather 
stern, who looked about him curiously. 

44 Your good people of St Malo are but sorrily 
pleased at some event," observed the horseman to 
Michel, who walked proudly beside the soldier. 

44 Sir Captain, it is my unworthy self they ere ex* 
citing themselves shout. In favor at the castle, I 
cannot be in favor in the city." 

44 So, young man, you are in favor at the castle, 4 * 
said the captain with a smile. 
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11 1 am private secretary to Count do Fontaine*," 
replied Michel carelessly. 

14 Bat why should your favor in the city be in in- 
verse ratio to what it is at the fortress 1" asked the 
soldier, who wss pressing his horse slowly and 
gently through the crowd. 

" Because, Sir Captain, the fortress, without any 
just reason or excuse, is accused of wishing to make 
St. Malo* king's city." 

"And, Ventre St. Oris!" cried the soldier, 
" where would be the harm of that 1" 

" St. Malo," said Michel sarcastically, " was once 
a free city, ruling itself after the fashion of Greek 
or Roman republic ; its own master, free, owing no 
allegiance to king or prince, and it wishes to be the 
same now " 

" No, no ! Master Secretary," replied the soldier 
merrily, " this will never do. A republic in the 
kingdom of France !— a pretty example for the dis- 
affected. Why, all the strong places would be de- 
claring themselves republics, refusing to pay im- 
posts, and leaving the poor king to earn his bread 
like a fanner or a marumt." 

" Very likely," said Michel drily, but speaking so 
low as only to be heard by his companion. 

" No, no ! when all France was cut up into pro- 
vinces, this wss possible, Master Secretary ; but of 
many good parts we are making now a noble whole ; 
and let but interior peace come, and we shall have a 
great, a splendid country, powerful by sea and land ; 
and the king cannot even spare St. Malo." 

This last speech was heard by the citizens, who* 
though they said nothing, showed by their looks 
their bitter discontent. . When Michel and the 
soldiers passed up the street leading to the fort, the 
groups formed again. A few minutes later, a man 
came hurriedly forth from the episcopal palace. It 
was the bishop himself. 

"Porcon," said he to the old man above men- 
tioned, " do you know that captain who was with 
Michel the traitor 1" 

44 No, your reverence." 

44 It was the Bearnais, the king of Navarre, mlsely 
•ailing himself Henry the Fourth, king of France." 
And the bishop returned to his palace without 
another word. He had said quite enough. A low 
murmur of surprise, of admiration at the courage of 
the king, and then an explosion of indignation burst 
forth. 

44 The moment for action is come !" said Pepin 
significantly to some friends around him. The word 
passed, and silence overspread the whole place. In 
five minutes more the crowd had dispersed, each man 
to his own dwelling. 



m. 

rwas Henry IV. indeed, who, not yet firmly 
seated on his throne, was making a journey 
through his province of Brittany, to judge for him- 
self of the state of the public mind towards the king. 
Aware that St. Malo was by no means well affected 
towards his person and dignity, because of his for- 
mer Protestantism, his doubtful conversion, and his 
intention to centralise government, he determined to 
enter the castle, consult M. de Fontaines, and judge 
for himself as to the spirit of the inhabitant*. By 
the time he had reached the castle, he was still more 
firmly convinced that in his dear city of St. Malo, as 



he wss pleased to call it, he was far from being 
popular ; while he was too good a general, and had 
too observant an eye, not to be aware of the para- 
mount importance of possessing a place so strongly 
fortified, and having so hardy a population. He 
scrutinised with a soldier's glance the ramparts of 
the castle, and vowed within himself that he would 
not rest in peace until he ruled over that quaint old 
city. 44 By the faith of a soldier," said he energeti- 
cally, as he entered the chateau, 4I Monsieur de 
Fontaines has done well to bid the king fix his eye 
on St. Malo. It is a good place, Master Secretary, 
and a goodly jewel in a king's crown." 

44 Sire," replied Michel respectfully, " it may suit 
your majesty, but your majesty does not seem to 
suit it." 

44 Truth to say," laughed Henry, " you say right. 
I verily believe the good fishermen would eat me if 
they but knew who I am. However, since you know 
me, young master, you must also know that I did 
not suit France, and yet I am its king." 

44 We all in St. Malo know the wonders you have 
effected," exclaimed Michel ; " but here is the 
governor coming forth to meet your majesty." 

As the visit of the king to St. Malo was intended 
to be kept secret, the Count de Fontaines received 
him merely as an officer of rank, and accompanied 
him to a well-supplied table, where he was soon 
joined by his daughter Isabella and Master Secretary. 
The girl at once attracted the king's attention. She 
was about sixteen, fair haired, with waving curls, a 
white forehead, intelligent eyes, and a sweet expres- 
sion of countenance, especially when looking at 
Michel. This circumstance made Henry IV. frown, 
being apt to think that when such a cavalier as him- 
self was present, no woman of taste should look at 
another. But he did not allow this thought to draw 
his attention from the object of his journey. 

44 So, my Lord Count," said he, after some pre- 
liminary discourse, "you think it will be easy to 
capture the city, and put in a royal garrison." 

44 Nothing more easy, sire," replied he, none now 
being at table but himself the king, and the two 
young people : " give me but the word, and the 
town shall be ours to-night." 

44 But how do you propose to act ?" asked the king, 
who had ever a relish for military plans. 

44 The city-guard rests, and the people will soon be 
asleep. At midnight there will not be an owl stirring. 
I will enter the city with a hundred soldiers, leaving 
the rest as a reserve, and simply proclaiming your 
presence in the castle, St. Malo is oars." 

Isabella turned very pale, Michel ground his teeth 
and started. His emotion, however, was not re- 
marked. 

44 Nay," said the king ; " the people are goodly 
burghers, and would fight. We should have a scene 
of midnight massacre that makes my heart sick. 
Let us try other means. To-morrow, summon them 
in the king's name to yield to his authority, and 
then if they refuse, we can use force." 

44 As your majesty wishes," replied De Fontaines, 
who, a rough soldier, knew no means of action save 
brute strength and measures of violence, unfortu- 
nately an idea but too prevalent with military men in 
all ages. 

44 If I might be permitted to speak," said Michel 
respectfully, 4I I would give a piece of advice." 



14 Speak, Master Secretary," replied Henry IV. 
drily. 

44 In my humble opinion, neither course will suc- 
ceed. Tour majesty is not master of France till 
your conversion to the Catholic Church has been 
recognised by the pope ; therefore St Malo thinks 
herself bound by no ties to obey you, while the stout 
burghers would rather bury their city in its own 
ruins than be ruled by one suspected of heresy." 

44 Truly," said the king still more drily: " Well, 
ss you think that my reasons may not prove con- 
vincing, what say you to the warlike proposition of 
Messire de Fontaines V 

44 He might succeed ; but the Malouines are stub- 
born dogs, and I fancy the burgher-guard would 
perish to a man first. They know the value of 
liberty. They pay no taxes now except to them- 
selves, and they fear that your majesty, however 
gentle and generous a king, may not exempt them 
from state charges, if they once join France." 

44 And personally what think youl" asked the 
king with a scrutinising air. 

44 Sire, I should not sympathise with men who 
hate me because they see me here, but at bottom I 
think them right," and the young man smiled at the 
vacant astonishment of De Fontaines 

44 Then why are you not with them.1" continued 
the king. 

44 For many reasons, sire," said Michel with some 
emotion : " in the first place, because of my strong 
personal attachment to Monsieur de Fontaines, a 
man of learning and parts, in whose society and con- 
versation I learn much that Is valuable and useful" 

The Count de Fontaines appeared much flattered, 
the king laughed heartily. 

•' I should have thought it was the count found 
your learning agreeable, for I believe you have stud- 
ied and read, young man. But is the Lady Isabella 
a person of learning, and do you find her society slso 
valuable and useful 1" 

44 The Lady Isabella, sire, is a person of rare mo- 
desty, talents, and with a deep desire for study. 
Shut up in this castle, her chief resource is books, 
and she has been pleased to ask my advice and 
assistance in fathoming the secrets of Latin and 
Greek poesy," replied Michel firmly. 

44 A new Abelard and Heloise," said the king with 
something of a frown ; " but you may retire to your 
studies, as I have private business with the governor. 
Master Secretary." 

Michel bowed and retired, the Lady Isabella having 
preceded him by ten minutes. The king waited 
until he was quite out of hearing. 

44 Sir Count, that youth ie a burning local patriot. 
He is personally attached to you, and more so to 
your daughter, but the moment you turn against his 
native city, he will abandon you, and combat you 
even unto the death." 

41 Sire !" exclaimed the astonished governor, open- 
ing eyes that would have done honor to a Mongolian 
idol ; " you mistake Michel. The lad loves but Greek 
and Latin ; he reads all day, and is the companion of 
my daughter, and my secretary and friend. He could 
never be a traitor." 

44 Gount de Fontaines, there are few men who have 
not been traitors within the last twenty years, during 
these long civil wars. But I have learned to read 
men's countenances. This youth has served jo* 
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while the ally and protector of his native city. But 
once torn against St Malo, and knowing your plans, 
he will frustrate them. Make no noise, but see that 
he does not leave the castle to-night." 

" Tour majesty shall be obeyed," said the count, 
rising with an effort. 

" No haste, Sir Count ; let us take a walk on the 
ramparts, and there consider further of what is to be 
done." 

And the king and the count walked forth to the 
battlements in earnest discourse. 



IV. 

THE great tower of the castle of Anne of Brit- 
tany was the favorite place of resort both of 
Isabella and Michel. Here they often sat for hours 
in the day reading, watching the waves, the wide 
Mt, and the white sails glancing in the distance on 
the moving waters. In the evening, they sometimes 
eame with the*count to spend an hour or two in dis- 
course ; and on the present occasion, the two young 
people were seated there in the company of two wait- 
ing-maids, who conversed in a comer of their absent 
sweethearts; both being well-favored girls, sought 
in marriage by rich young citizens of the town. It 
was a lovely night. The moon danced over the 
speckled waters with a brightness almost equal to 
that of day, silvering the house-tops and the ram- 
parts, the cathedral and the rocks of St. Male, while 
it brought out in bold relief the towers of Solidor. 

" I must leave you," said Michel in a low tone ; 
"my dream of love and happiness is over. Your 
father has at last resolved to become the aggressor. 
You know my feelings, you know my hopes ; but you 
know also that I love my native city, and am deter- 
mined to see it free and independent I have never 
deceived you, and in your heart you are a Malouine 
yourself;" 

" Yes, Michel, you have taught me to love all that 
belongs to you. Your country is my country, your 
home my home. I was but a French girl two years 
ago, now I am of St. Malo. But remember your 
solemn promise and my vow. You will in any strug- 
gle look after my father ; and I, if anything happens 
to him shall enter a convent, and we part for ever. 
But could I not warn him 1" 

" Isabella, your rather never tells you his secrets ; 
if he did, you would not betray them to me. I tell 
you mine ; they must be sacred as your word." 

They were looking down from the battlements as 
they spoke to where the sea broke against the rocks 
a hundred and twenty feet below. 

" I will keep true to my word," exclaimed Isabella ; 
" but be careful." 

" My love, I answer for your father's life with mine," 
replied Michel warmly. 

" And be careful of your own," continued Isabella 
sadly ; and then she added more cheerfully, " at all 
events, my Greek and Latin lessons are at an end." 

" Why, dearest 1" asked Michel anxiously. 

"Because you are now so occupied with your 
warlike schemes, your plots and conspiracies, that 
you will have no time to think of me." 

" When the tune comes that I do not think of you, 
my heart will have ceased to beat. But adieu, Lady 
Isabella ; here is the king and your father." 

"Whither away so hastily 1" said the rather sar- 
castic voice of the king. 



" I was making place for your majesty," replied 
Michel with a shudder. In the sound of that voice, 
he thought he detected a suspicion of hie very great 
secret. 

" Nay, stay near the Lady Isabella, while the count 
and I keep sentry awhile. Methinks there will be 
rumors in the city to-night. What building is that 
so brilliantly lighted up in the Grand Place 1" 

Michel drew a long breath, and then answered 
calmly, a clock meanwhile striking ten : " It is the 
palace of the bishop." 

" A notorious Leaguer," said the king. 

11 Yes, sire, and hence kept a prisoner in his own 
palace." 

" P faith, a goodly set of rebels, that will own 
neither one king nor the other, nor even their own 
bishop-elect," said Henry IV. laughing, and then he 
turned to whisper to the governor. They leaned 
over the battlements towards the town, bo placed that 
no one could descend the stairs of the tower without 
brushing against them ; . while Michel and Isabella 
overlooked the sea. 

The town was dark and still, save where the pa- 
lace of the bishop stood out in marked relief in the 
large place. Suddenly this was more evident as the 
moon disappeared, and the scene became in general 
dark and gloomy. At this moment, a bugle sounded 
from some unknown spot in the town — a grave and 
solemn air, that made the heart of king and governor 
beat : it was almost unearthly in its tone. 

" What means that?" said Henry IV., in a low 
tone. 

" I know not ; but perhaps if we ask Michel, he 
will tell us," replied the governor. " He knows all 
the customs of the place." 

" Then ask him in God's name, for methinks that 
horn bodes no good, sounding at this hour in the si- 
lent city." 

They turned to where Michel and Isabella had 
been, but Michel had disappeared, and Isabella was 
standing up, her back turned to them, talking with 
her maids. 

" Where is Michel 1 " said the Count de Fontaines, 
hurriedly advancing towards his daughter. 

"He left me but a moment since, and said he 
would be back presently," replied Isabella. 

" Said I not sol" muttered the king. " There is 
something beneath all this. Count de Fontaines, go 
down into the castle, and keep good watch. I will 
mount sentry myself on this tower. I feel that the 
night will not pass without events. Be quick ; and 
if you can, prevent Michel from leaving the castle. 
Put him in safe custody until the morning." 

The count and his daughter left the summit of the 
tower, and descended the stairs leading to the Place 
d'Armes. Henry remained alone . His mind was 
in that uneasy state which is said to prelude misfor- 
tune. He was anxious, because he could not tell 
whence the danger would come ; but he determined, 
fatigued as he was, to watch all night, and take rest 
only next day. He walked up and down for some 
time, but he heard nothing but the wind, which had 
risen almost to a gale, and bowled around the battle- 
ments, and once more at midnight the sound of the 
wild music played on the mysterious bugle. He 
looked down upon the dark town, but without notic- 
ing anything remarkable, except that the palace of 
the archbishop remained lighted up in the same bril- 



liant manner. He then sat down for a few minutes, 
musing deeply ; then his eyes closed a moment : he 
saw again Michel and Isabella, and he heard afar off 
the semi-wailing of a plaintive horn ; and then he 
was in a sound sleep, from which he awoke only 
when startled by the din of arms, the firing of guns, 
and a general murmur throughout the castle. He 
rubbed his eyes, and started to his feet. 
We must, however, retrograde an hour or two. 



PEPIN DE LA BLINAIS occupied, in one of the 
most retired streets of the town, but close to 
the port, a large house, where also were stored the 
goods in which he and his elder brother dealt. 
There was an office where the clerks attended to their 
duties and received their customers, the apartments 
shove of the young men, and an extensive warehouse. 
This had been just emptied of goods and cleared out 
for the purpose of receiving the cargo of two ships 
recently arrived in port. About half-past nine on 
the same evening that saw the stirring events above 
described, Pepin de la Blinaie, who with his brother 
had been to a grand dinner at the episcopal palace, 
entered his house, and, while Guillaume performed 
some prearranged duties in the warehouse, ascended 
to the roof, and there, precisely at ten o'clock, hidden 
among the chimneys, sounded the horn which had 
excited the surprise and alarm of King Henry IV. 
and his general. Then ho descended, wrapped him- 
self in a long cloak, and issued into the street. He 
went a little way, and then, with a long wand he 
carried, knocked against a door, and waited; pre- 
sently the door opened. 

" What is itt" said a low voice, as if half aware of 
what was going on. 

" Heard you the hornt" replied Pepin. 

" Ay, I heard," was the whispered answer. 

" To-night, at once, at Pepin's." 

" Good," replied the other. 

On went Pepin de la Biinais, knocking sometimes 
at windows, sometimes at doors, and always going 
through the form of the same conversation. He thus, 
in the space of little more than half an hour, visited 
the houses of more than fifty citizens, and then he 
returned home. In the warehouse he found more 
than 300 burghers collected, while at every instant 
others arrived, Pepin having visited but chiefs 7 of 
tens, whose business it was on such occasions se- 
cretly to advise their fellows. Porcon de la Barbi- 
nais was there, and he at once, by common consent, 
as the oldest man present, took the chair. 

Pepin then rose, and addressed the assembly. He 
told them that a moment long looked forward to had 
arrived. The so-called king of France, certainly a 
brave and gallant man, but a usurper and a heretic, 
was about to lay his hand upon St. Malo. That city 
had enjoyed ten centuries of freedom, of liberty and 
independence, but of late years had fallen under a 
kind of semi-allegiance to the kings of France, who, 
however, had never been able to impose taxes, leav- 
ing, too, to the people the election of their own offi- 
cers. But now, Henry IV. having become king of 
France, being a great general, and an ambitious man, 
was about to attempt the junction of the city of St 
Malo with his kingdom. He for his part was deter- 
mined not to consent to this. At all events, at the 
very worst, the Makrainee should assert their free- 
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dom so completely, that if ever the power of the 
kings of France became irresistible, they should be 
able to make the best terms they could. There was 
only one way of making terms with a king, and that 
was to have him on the outside of their walls, or else 
a prisoner. Now Henry IV. was within their walls, 
of course with some sinister object Now, then, or 
never, was their time. Let them at once fly to arms, 
and take possession of the citadel ; they would then 
be free. 

A loud exclamation of delight and acquiescence 
bunt from the assembly. 

" But, citizens and people of St Malo, " said Por 
con, rising from his chair, " though what Pepin pro- 
poses] bo true and just, you must not forget that it is 
difficult of execution. We can never be independent 
unless the castle be ours." 

" Then let us take it," replied Pepin quietly. 

"Young man, 'tis easier said than done. The 
castle is well defended: it has within its walls troops 
of tried valor and heroism. How can we, burghers 
and citizens, hope to attack and capture such a cita- 
del 1 Stone walls are herd, and man's flesh is 
week." 

" We can try," continued Pepin de la Blinais mo- 
destly. Hie very tone was heroic. 

14 We can die," replied Porcon shaking hie head. 
"No one ever doubted the valor of the Matouines; 
but courage can do little against stone ramparts." 

The citizens looked grave and Pepin bit hie lip. 
He seemed, yeung and ardent as he was, to fear that 
the counsels of peace would prevail. 

M Let us, at all events, prepare seme plan. There 
is no time to lose : not a day"— 

M Not a moment— not on instant, 1 ' said a deep and 
earnest voice* the voice of one who, ae he spoke, 
stepped up to where Porcon sat, and cast off a thick 
cloak and slouched hat, which bad gained lull admit- 
tance to the assembly. 

"Michel the traitor!" cried the whole assembly 
with one voice. " We ate betrayed !" 

A rush took place towards the audacious intruder, 
who, however, stood firm, while Porcon, holding out 
his hand, implored silence. 

"We are not wild beasts!" he thundered; "be 
still ; let Michel speak. He is our fellow-citizen. 



A murmur arose on all sides, and then, at the 
voke of the president, who wee universally beloved, 
silence prevailed. 

"Traitor!" exclaimed Michel in a sarcastic voice, 
at the same time speaking with the air of a com- 
mander rather than a erhninal before his judges — 
" Traitor ! My countrymen, I wish that all men in 
St Malo were traitors as I have been. Ton talk of 
capturing the castle. If I find among you fifty men 
of heart and courage, the citadel shall this night be 
yours, and Henry the Fourth your prisoner, and that 
with little or no bloodshed. You call me traitor ! Ie 
there amidst you all one who, for two years, could 
have borne the obloquy and tammy I have borne, with 
but one idea in his head— that of treeing his native 
country 1 St Malo is my life, my soul ! Knowing 
that no ordinary method could succeed, two years 
ago, I became the secretary of the Count de Fontaines, 
lis true I loved his daughter ; but the winning or 
herheart was seoondary with me to the liberty of St. 
That was nay first, my ardent hope. I lived, 



then, in the castle ; I studied its every stone, and as 
long as nothing was done against my native city, I 
served my master well. I have no right now to re- 
veal the secrets of my late employer, bat this I tell 
you, the castle mast be ours to-night." 

Dead silence followed. Mon drew long breaths, 
and all seemed relieved from something that had 
oppressed them. 

" O Michel ! Michel !*' cried Pepin, rushing into 
his arms ; " why did you not trust me 1 What mi- 
sery you caused me for ten months past, I have no 
words to tell !" 

" My friend, actions like mine cannot bear accom- 
plices. You would have sought to defend my cha- 
racter, and I should have been betrayed. But listen 
to me ; there is no time to be lost. Are all resolved 
to take the castle to-night 1" 

" AU ! All !" said the citizens. 

44 Appoint a chief, then," replied Michel quietly. 

14 Michel," exclaimed Porcon rising, " we owe you 
a reparation of the most marked kind : command — 
we obey." 

Michel simply bowed his acceptance, and then gave 
hurried orders. 

44 Pepin, pick out fifty-five of the younger members 
of our body, youths who can climb, and whose heads 
are not likely to grow dizzy. I«et these follow us. 
Do you, Porcon, arouse the whole guard, and when 
you hear the horn sound from the summit of the 
General© Tower, attack the Quic-en-Grogne. Its 
gates will soon open, and the castle is ours. But 
mark me ; take not the life of the count, as you love 
me ; and respect the king. I am no friend to his 
authority, but I admire and reverence the man. Not 
an instant is to be lost— go." 

Pepin had in a few minutes found the fifty-five 
volunteers required ; the rest then dispersed, to pre- 
pare for their warlike expedition. The fifty-six 
remained alone with their young chief. 

" What orders now 1" said Pepin. 

" Follow me, and let the rest meet us on the port 
in ten minutes, with such boats as will take us all 
to the foot of of the Tower of La Generale !" 

A look of stupefaction met the words of Michel, 
who, however, coldly waved his hand for them to 

"What are you about to do 1" said Pepin in a low 
tone, while the others hurried to provide arms for 
the expedition, under the influence of a feeling of 
confidence inspired alone by the manner of their 
young leader. 

"To re-enter the castle as I left it," replied 
Michel quietly ; and then, as he went along, he ex- 
plained how he had escaped the vigilance of the 
king and the governor. 

For months he h*4 prepared for the contingency 
that had occurred. In a hollow in the outward 
battlements of the tower, beneath some overhang- 
ing weeds, he had concealed a long knotted cord, 
that measured a hundred and twenty feet. This he 
hud ftrttiftd, while the king's attention was with- 
drawn, to a cannon, and then bidding Isabella turn 
her head away, had descended with the agility of o 
sailor. Once upon the water, he had swum round 
to the pott, and reaching the gate, partly by per- 
suasion and partly by threats, had got it opened. 
Re now propoeed that the whole troop should 
ascefid to the summit of the tower, and thus cap- 



ture the citadel by a bold and audacious act, letting 
in afterwards their companions to consolidate their 
victory. Pepin heard with awe, wonder, and de- 
light the narrative of Michel, at whose house they 
had now arrived. He went in for a moment, and 
then came out followed by two men, who had been 
waiting, bearing a heavy parcel. It was now mid- 
night ; the fifty-five adventurers were waiting at the 
port ; the city-guard was collecting and arming 
throughout the town ; Henry IV. was watching on 
the summit of La Generate, convinced that some- 
thing strange was going on in St. Malo. At this 
moment Pepin sounded the signal-horn, to announce 
to all to be ready : they had arrived at the port. 



VI. 
rpHE night was dark, gusty, and tempestuous : the 
-*- moon had fallen some two hours, and left a gray 
cold sky, which soon was robed in cloud*, that 
came driving in from the north-west with singular 
rapidity. It wae a night for an act of desperation, 
such as that they were about to attempt. When 
Michel and Pepin came down upon the port, they 
found four large boats ready launched, their masts 
stepped, their sails loosely flapping, and eight 
men at the oars. Not a word was spoken—not a 
sound was heard beyond the roar of the tempest, 
the rattling of cords, and the beating of the wares 
against the shore. Michel chose a boat, and at once 
entered. 

" A wild night for fishing," said a rough sailor, 
who had assisted to put out the boats, and, with 
seven others was about to share the dangers of the 
night ; " and a strange captain," he added, ae he 
recognised Michel. 

" Silence, Pierre du Pare !" replied Michel ; "but 
one voice must be heard to-night, and that is mine* 
Put this packet on board." 

The sailor obeyed with a look of wonder. Them 
Michel and Pepin entered the same boat, the latter 
taking the helm. The sails were closely furled, 
but still a small portion was left open to the wind, 
aa the current of the Rand is strong, and that night 
ran like a mill-race. When they were outside the 
port, the helmsman put the helm hard up, and let 
the boat run right before the wind. The first oars- 
man almost backed his oar with astonishment. 

"Where, in God's name are we going 1" said 
he. He was one of the sailors who was to take 
care of the boats and seek shelter up the river, aa 
soon as the party had landed. 

44 Silence, forward there ; let the first man who 
speaks be thrown overboard !" replied Michel in a 
stern commanding voioe. The man bent quietly to 
his oar. He now knew that he was on a desperate 
errand, and, like a bold sailor, determined to do bis 
duty, whatever it might be. 

Michel steered directly up the bay which formed 
the mouth of the river, with the castle to hie left. 
Already did he hear the roar of the rushing waters 
against the rock, and bidding Pepin be cautious,, 
advanced to the bows of the boat. Behind, he saw 
the three others labouring, like themselves, heavily 
in the storm, each moment becoming more alarm- 
ing. The dull roar of heaven's artillery in the dis- 
tance soon added to the terror of a scene that, to 
those who were actors in it, was simply sublime. 
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These hard/ nature*, the* youths who all their 
1ms had been racked upon the ocean waves, braved 
the peril with a mysterious feeling of excitement 
not unlike that with which we gaze at a terrible act 
in some mimic drama. They had no fear save of 
failure, and hence only wished themselves at the 
summit of the Generate. Presently Michel made 
a sign, just as a flash of lightning illumined the 
whole scene. Pepin well understood. Following 
the direction of Michel's arm, he again pressed the 
helm, shifted the sail, and plunged through the 
roaring wares towards the rock. 

" In sail—back your oars !" cried Michel in a low 
tone, leaping at the same time into the boiling and 
seething waters, the painter in hand. The boat 
struck violently against the rock at the same mo- 
ment, but Michel was above, fastening the* line to a 
projecting block of stone. The other boats were 
easily moored to the first. This dangerous part of 
their duty effected, Michel made a sign that the 
boats should run for shelter up the river, to return 
in two hours with a good crew, unless they heard 
such tidings as rendered their coming back unne- 
cessary. First, however, the heavy parcel was put 
on shore. Here, then, in the cold, beaten with the 
surf, stood these fifty-seven men, about to attempt 
an act almost unexampled in history, and which in 
days when courage alone obtained much credit, 
should have immortalised them all. All stood close 
together, clasping the rock ; no one moved a step. 
They would have rolled into the sea, and none 
could have stirred to save them. All were silent, 
waiting the orders of Michel ; and the lightning 
flashed, and the thunder rolled, and then the dock 
of the cathedral struck one. 

" You see this cord 1" said Michel in a low, firm, 
but clear voice. "I must ascend by this. It 
will safely bear but one man. Once up, I shall 
haul up the ladder contained in this packet It will 
support a dozen at least. Let parties of thirteen 
and fourteen ascend at a time. But recollect, I 
will come down again, to head the band that ascends 
first." 

M Nay, stop up there," said Pepin. " It will be 
much time saved." 

"But how know when all is safe?" asked 
Michel. 

M At hal&past one, the first man shall put his 
foot on the first rope," replied Pepin. Michel made 
no reply. He had thirty minutes to do his work 
in, and his time was therefore precious. While 
enteral below held the cord tight, Michel, his sword 
in his teetb^hia musketoon on bis back, began his 
ascent ; shaken by the wind, stunned by the thun- 
der, and seeing, as he mounted, the sea first, then 
the port, then the ramparts, then the summit 
of the fortress, and again the sea. No man not 
inured to the sea, and who had not during a hurri- 
cane gone aloft to furl topgallant-saiU, or who had 
not sat out at the leeward end of a yard, plunging 
almost at every moment in the waves, could have 
gone up safety. Even Michel looked upward, on 
one side, but never down. His thoughts, however, 
were so bent on his enterprise, that he had no time 
for dizziness to seise him, and in ten minutes he was 
at the summit Hs was about to climb over, and 
had raised one leg, when be saw a man seated on a 
stone-bench opposite. 



Michel felt his head swim. His daring attempt 
in favor of the ancient liberties and hereditary inde- 
pendence of his native island, was about to nil 
before an unforeseen accident. No sentry ever 
guarded at night the impregnable Generals ; they 
occupied the other ramparts. But in twenty 
minutes his companions would be climbing up, 
perhaps, a half-fastened ladder. Inside the port- 
hole, which was large, lay a heavy cannon, the car- 
riage of which was mending. On this depended 
the whole success of the young man's enterprise. 
He ensconced himself as well as he could outside 
on the stone projection which served as a gutter, 
holding on inside the port-hole ; then he unfastened 
the rope, and passed one end round the cannon ; to 
this, watching the sleeper the whole time, he at- 
tached a heavy piece of iron prepared for the pur- 
pose, and long secreted, which he then began lower* 
ing, by this means slowly drawing up the rope-ladder. 
The quarter struck, and the sleeper slightly moved. 
Michel went on deliberately with his work as if the 
man had not been there, and soon found the end of 
the rope-ladder in his hand. At this moment the 
man moved again, and rose. Michel had laid down 
his musketoon, but he clutched a dagger and a 
heavy pistol. He had never taken life, but now he 
was resolved not to spare this stranger, if he stood 
in the way of his succees. The man went to the 
side where was the tower, looked slowly over, saw 
nothing suspicious, andT returned to his seat. In 
another minute he was again asleep ; and Michel, 
passing his arm through the loophole, crossed the 
battlements, and in a minute was on the top of the 
tower, crouching in the deep shadow of the wall. 

"Who goes there 1" said a deep commanding 
voice that made Michel shudder. He lay still and 
made no reply, his hand upon both pistol and dag- 
ger, resolved that no man made by God's hand should 
cause his enterprise to mil. 

The man looked sleepily about, muttered to him- 
self that he eaw shadows everywhere, and again fell 
asleep. He thus most certainly aaved his own 
life. 

At this instant of time, Michel hoard distinctly 
above the storm, the first stroke of the .half-hour : 
his heart sank within him. The ladder was not 
safely fastened on one s^s^svn he went, however, 
with cold and steady handTznotting, tying, until he 
heard the deep-toned bell cease to vibrate. 

He had not finished yet, and his companions 
were ascending ; but still he pursued his work, and 
in a few minutes had completed his task. The lad- 
der seemed firm as a rock. Then he rose up 
boldly, and walked slowly up and down the platform 
of the tower. 



When Henry rV*. awoke the first time from a heavy 
sleep, his eyes were so fatigued that he did net 
perceive the unusual movement in the town. He 
never thought of looking towards the sea : it never 
struck him that any danger could come thence. He 
accordingly, although determined to watch through 
the night, again allowed slumber to gain upon him, 
believing that any danger would become apparent 
at dawn. When he heard a mint incautious move- 
ment made by Michel, he was half asleep, and what 
he heard seemed part of a restless dream. 



The king wean peasant, alone in a uut~4hat is, 
the only one awake. On a couch slept a beautiful 
young woman, with two children beside her. All 
looked warm and comfortable, and a dog nestled 
comfortably at her foot before a bright fire. The 
peasant wee gazing with rapture at the scene, when 
the dog moaned, and raised his head, but seeing 
nothing, it lay down again. Presently it barked 
sharply, and this time the young woman held up 
her head, and seeing the peasant, smiled. " Art 
not going to rest to-night, my husband 1" she said 
in well-known tones that made the man's heart 
leap. 

"Presently, dearest ; but I have been so happy 
gazing at you that I never thought of slumber,*' 
replied the peasant 

"Then will I get up and share your watching," 
said she; and the beautiful girl rose, and advanced 
towards the fireplace, while the dog leaped up, wag- 
ging its tail. 

The king at this moment started, and found him- 
self seated on a hard stone-bench, on the summit of 
the great tower of the Generate, a man looking 
curiously at him. " Who is it 1" cried he, leaping 
up, and laying his hand upon his sword. 

" I, sire," replied Michel coldly. 

u Michel !" exclaimed the king, rubbing his eyes, 
and much surprised; "and what do you hear! 
Surely you do not expect the Lady Isabella !" 

" No, sire. I am watting to hear the cathedral 
clock strike two," continued Michel firmly, and even 
somewhat sternly. 

" Why, Master Secretary 1" cried the king some- 
what struck by his tone, and still impressed with 
the bettef that something was about to happen. 

"That is a secret your majesty will learn soon 
enough," replied Michel; " for it now strikes the 
quarter." 

At this moment Michael heard a ndise that made 
his blood ran cold : ho dearly distinguished the 
grating oi a cord against iron, and knew that the 
ladder had slightly slipped. His anguish was 
intolerable. 

" Young man," exclaimed the king with severity, 
"I am not accustomed to receive such replies. 
Your answer bodes no good. Already I have 
spoken to the count of my suspicions, and they are 
now realised. Speak, young man, or I will have 
you arrested as a traitor, and punished as you de- 



" Before I reply to any questions," said Michel 
firmly— he had heard no further sound—" I must 
beg your majesty to explain what you mean by the 
word traitor applied to me." 

" If you are in say plot to secure the independ- 
ence of St Malo, and to take this castle out of the 
king's hand, yon are a traitor, a double traitor— 
flat to your king, and then to your employer." 

"Sire, I have no king." 

" How mean you, sirrah 1" continued Henry IV., 
much struck by the lofty and bold manner of the 
young man. " Who then, if yon please, am I !" 

" Henry of Nsvarre, king of France, but not 
monarch of St Malo ; which, since its foundation, 
has been an independent community, allied some- 
times to France, sometimes to Brittany, but never 
the serf of either" 

" Bat France and Navarre are now united ; you 
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can pretend no longer to resist both. Yon might 
cope with one, hacked by the other, bnt never with 
united France." 

" We will try," aaid Michel modestly. 
" But, madman !" aaid the king, his anger vanish- 
ing before the other's audacity, " yon may be sure 
that France will soon be peacefully inclined, and 
ruled over by me. How, then, can you contend 
against me, with a citadel commanding your 
town !" 

" I mean to take the castle," continued Michel, 
listening anxiously all the time. 

"Tore Heaven, you are a bold rascal, Master 
Michel ; and had I not been warned, you would 
make me uneasy. But now I have nothing to fear, 
since I am prepared. Ton must certainly expect 
me to put you in confinement." And the king 
made a motion for the other to follow. 

44 Your, majesty may be assured, that had I not 
been certain of my success, I should have remained 
silent," said Michel coldly. 

" But, man of enigmas, explain yourself. When 
do you mean to take the castle 1" cried the king im- 
patiently. 

" This morning as the clock strikes two," said 
Michel quietly. 

"The fellow is mad!" exclaimed Henry, half 
inclined to laugh. " Tour means ; for it will strike 
two instantly." 

" If your majesty will look over towards the town 
at the open place before the Quic-en-Grdgne, you 
will begin to understand." 

The king turned hurriedly to the ramparts, and 
peering down into the depths below, saw distinctly 
a body of about 1000 men, standing silently in front 
of the main-entrance of the castle, with six pieces 
of cannon pointed towards the gates of the hated 
tower. 

" Ah ! Ventre St. Oris ! these knavish citizens 
have caught us napping. Master Secretary, this 
must be looked to. Ton are my prisoner; follow 
me!" 

<• Your majesty is mistaken," said Michel firmly, 
at the same time placing himself before the head of 
the winding-stair ; " it is your majesty who is my 
prisoner !" 

" Passembleu ! this is beyond a joke ; make way, 
man, or my sword shall carve it for me," and the 
king laid his hand on the hilt of his sword. 

Michel never replied; and at the same instant 
the horn which had already so puzzled the king, 
was heard sounding wofully but clearly behind his 
back, on the summit of the tower of La Generale. 
The king turned sharply round, and saw behind 
him three men, while a fourth was leaping over the 
battlements. 

" St. Denis to the rescue !" cried Henry IV. ; 
but ere he could utter another word, he was caught 
hold of by the armed men, and held a prisoner. 

"Respect the brave Henry of Navarre, king of 
France !" said Michel in a low tone. " And you, 
your majesty, give your royal word not to seek 
escape by violence, and I will leave you your 
sword." 

" Ventre St. Gris, young man !" exclaimed the 
king, overwhelmed with surprise and vexation as 
much as with fury at defeat, and well aware that, 
if Michel chose, he could now put him into the 



hands of the League, and thus buy their support — 
" I promise what you ask ; but pray tell me by what 
magic you have gained possession of this tower t 
Surely you have not ascended from the sea 1" 

" We have, your majesty, by the same rope that 
enabled me to escape this evening, some four hours 
before ; but we have no time to explain anything 
now. Hark ! the cannon proclaim the attack ; and 
as I mean my victory to be accomplished without 
bloodshed, we must act. Your majesty will be 
pleased to descend with me, and announce to the 
garrison, that fifty-seven of the bravest youths in 
St. Malo hold the Generale ; that we thus have the 
powder-magazine in our hands ; that I offer to the 
garrison an honorable capitulation ; but mark this— 
I have vowed to take the citadel or die. At three 
o'clock, if the gates are not opened, and the castle 
be not in my hands, I will set fire to the powder- 
magazine !" 

The king heard his calm cold voice, he saw his 
iron face, he looked out upon the raging waves, 
and down the immense depths of the tower, more 
terrible from the profound darkness, and he be- 
lieved. 

44 1 will bear your message, Sir Michel," he said 
quietly ; " but let us hasten." There were now 
fifteen men on the summit of the tower, and others 
were rapidly ascending. 

44 Follow me, Pepin," continued Michel, speaking 
in loud commanding tones; "we must hasten 
below. The castle is alarmed ; but as yet all atten- 
tion is drawn from this side. As you go, tell me 
how you Cured." 

They descended rapidly the winding staircase, 
overcame the resistance of the small guard of four 
men in a lower chamber, and then barricading them- 
selves in, awaited the progress of events, after 
sending forth their great prisoner as bearer of their 
wishes and commands. 

The bold youth had then time to listen to Pepin's 
story. 

When Michel had half ascended the rope, leaving 
his companions behind, a low murmur from one or 
two attracted the attention of Pepin, who had been 
appointed lieutenant by the improvised dictator of 
the night. He T-Tr^lfjy whisper what was the 
matter ; and hearing that an idea had been set afloat 
that Michel Was perhaps betraying them, burst 
forth, despite all his caution, in a whole vocabulary 
of invectives against the coward who dared suspect 
one greater than them all : he then imposed strict 
silence. It was a singular scene. Around, rocks 
and the sea — the first black, the second white— 
with wind howling, and waves roaring ; and above, 
sheer point blank upward, apparently reaching the 
skies, the vast tower. The men were pressed 
together closely, as the base of the castle afforded 
little space, and the rope-ladder even took up a por- 
tion. At first they could see Michel, but presently 
they lost sight of him, his figure mingling with the 
darkness, except when a flash of lightning revealed 
hie presence ; but still the vibration of the rope told 
that he was ascending, for Pepin and several others 
held it. Suddenly this ceased, and then an anxious 
moment of silence followed, all eyes being cast 
upward toward the summit of the tower. 

44 It ascends," said Pepin then in a low whisper, 



that went round the whole body like an electric 
shock. Up it went, quickly at first, then slowly, 
and at last with so slow a motion as to alarm the 
daring youths. 

44 Michel finds it too much for him, I fear," said 
Pepin with a shudder. "Two should have as- 
cended." 

44 It goes up again !" exclaimed one with an ex- 
clamation of delight. 

From that moment its ascending motion never 
ceased. But when about twenty yards remained 
uncoiled, a man who stood on the very edge of the 
rock spoke in a startled whisper : " Michel is letting 
something down." 

All drew in their breath and waited ; but their 
suspense was not of long duration, as most of them 
had guessed Michel's ingenious device for siding 
the carrying up of his ladder. Pepin lost not a 
moment : he cast loose a piece of iron as soon as 
he could lay hands on it, and set the rope adrift. 
It went up again with extreme rapidity. Then an 
anxious pause ensued, and the clock struck half- 
past one. All pressed forward ; but Pepin was 
thoughtful and wise. 

44 Give him one minute's grace," he said ; " he 
may not have been quite ready." 

That minute decided the fate of the enterprise. 
Had Michel not had that one minute, his ladder 
would have fallen. As it was, it was but ill fast- 
ened. Then Pepin, having seen that his horn was 
safe, put his foot on the ladder, bidding twelve 
others follow, and they began their ascent. They 
were all bold and resolute youths ; but the peril was 
so extreme, the enterprise so hazardous — a chafed 
rope might cast all headlong into the sea or on the 
heads of their companions, a sentry might give the 
alarm — that not one but felt his heart beat quicker 
than it had ever done before. The ladder to the 
first company was comparatively easy of ascent, but 
to the last it would be terrible ; for then it would 
hang loosely, and shake at the will of the wind. 
On they went, then, these thirteen men, their mns- 
ketoons on their backs, their swords between their 
teeth, their daggers ready at hand, and every man 
vowing a wax-candle to our Lady of St. Malo, if 
ever he lived to enter a church again. They climbed 
with steady and measured steps — a proceeding 
when they were half-way up of considerable incon- 
venience, for as the thirteen left feet desoended on 
thirteen ratlins on the left side, the ladder swung 
fearfully from side to aide. 

" Stop !" said Pepin suddenly to the next man; 
and then as the word passed down, he bade them 
step one on one side, and one on the other. They 
found this remedy, in a great measure, the evil com- 
plained of. 

41 Ave-Maria, God rest our souls 1" exclaimed 
Pepin suddenly in a frantic tone, as he felt the 
ladder give way, and already saw himself, with his 
unfortunate companions, cast upon the heads of his 
friends below. 

At the same instant a terrific jerk, sufficiently pro- 
claiming that for a moment the danger was over, 
nearly cast them from their holding ; but then the 
rope remained steady again, and all breathed. There 
was not a face at that moment, could it have been 
seen, but was blanched with terror. Their hearts 
had almost ceased to beat, their wrists were wrenched. 
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and their hands, though clutching the thick rope 
convulsively, seemed to he shout to refuse their 
office. Then muttering a hurried prayer, the adven- 
turers continued their ascent, and toon arrived at 
the summit, with the feeling of men snatched from 
certain death. 

Their first act was to examine the fastening of the 
ladder. A hastily'tied knot had become unfastened, 
and the loosened cord had given the ladder two feet 
additional length. Nothing had saved them from 
destruction, but that the top ratlin of the ladder 
caught in two projecting stones of sufficient strength 
to bear them. They took care now to make the 
whole so firm that those below had nothing to fear. 

When those who were anxiously awaiting their 
turn felt the ladder fall, for one second of time, loose 
in their hands, and become two feet longer, their 
first impulse was flight, and some dashed into the 
sea up to their necks, to save themselves from 
destruction ; but two held on, and the panic, which 
lasted little more than a second, being over, the 
whole again congregated fearfully at the foot of the 
tower in whispered conference. There were one or 
two brave men and true, who afterwards were not 
ashamed to own that they would, but for very terror 
of the others, have retreated. All understood that 
the ladder had partially given way, and even now it 
was possible every minute that the whole might 
oome down about their ears. 

They listened, then, with deep anxiety, and kept 
their eyes fixed upwards. Then came the sound of 
the horn. It was now one general rush towards the 
ladder, and the inferior chiefs had some difficulty in 
preventing the whole from ascending at once. As 
it was, persuaded that those above would now see to 
their safety, twenty-three ventured to ascend. 

At half-past two, all were safely up, having per- 
formed one of the most daring feats on record, and in 
a cause far more justifiable than usual in those days, 
or even in any days of heroism, men being too apt to 
judge the manner of a deed less than its object. 
The pirates of the Gulf performed many acts almost 
as bold, but they, actuated by cupidity, are not to be 
compared with those ardent youths, whose sole 
object was the freedom of their native town. 
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rpHE Count de Fontaines had not retired to rest, 
-■• nor had his daughter : they believed it to be 
their duty to await the king's descent from the tower ; 
but they were up under the influence of very different 
feelings. The count believed the bluff monarch's 
fears) chimerical. He had so long seen the Malouines 
fuiet, that although he knew thsir aspirations after 
liberty and independence to be real and serious, yet 
he did not think them capable of arresting them by 
force of arms. But Isabella knew that something 
was about to be done, and she therefore remained 
up, much against her father's will, as much to pro- 
tect him in case of danger, as to await the hour 
which should signal the outbreak. Her position was 
difficult : her sympathies were with Michel. She 
understood that a free city, proud of its liberties, 
should wish to possess its own citadel, free from 
what it considered foreign troops : she comprehended 
its desire for self taxation ; and able as it was to 
defend itself; she believed it entitled to continue as 
it had existed for ten conturies. Bat then her own 



father headed these foreign soldiers, and there might 
be danger to him. She hoped and believed there 
was none; but she remained up to be ready in case 
of any serious events, resolved to die herself; if 
necessary, for him. 

The count then sat calmly in an arm-chair, softly 
cushioned, and covered with Genoa velvet ; while 
Isabella leaned her elbows on a table, to all appear- 
ance reading in a huge folio, but really wrapped in 
her own. thoughts. Suddenly she heard the horn 
sounded from the summit of La Generate, and 
started to her feet, her volume foiling on the ground 
in her haste. 

"Who is it 1 who calls 1" exclaimed the count, 
rubbing his eyes. 

Isabella listened, but replied not, while the go- 
vernor rose and hearkened, not yet sufficiently awake 
to understand what had occurred. Two minutes 
later, the roar of artillery, then the cries of sentries, 
the sound of trumpet and the beat of drums, told 
him that some event of alarming import was going 
on. 

" In the name of God, what means this 1" said he, 
about to rush out. *' Have the mad Leaguers 
learned the king's presence here, and come to break 
their heads against stone walls 1" 

44 Stay, my dear fether, stay, cried Isabella passion- 
ately ; there is danger without, and I should die if 
you go." 

" Nay, child, I must go. What is it, Choppaut" 
he added, as a soldier entered in hot haste. 

" My lord, a revolt of the citizens. They fire 
cannon on the castle gates, and are at least ten 
thousand," said the alarmed soldier. 

" Tush, tush !" exclaimed Henry entering, " talk 
not so big, my man. Go to the ramparts, and com- 
mand that they cease all firing. Bid your officer ask 
ten minutes' truce, and say that Henry of Navarre 
will himself treat with them." 

" Sire !" cried the astonished count, while the 
soldier rushed out to obey his sovereigns command. 

"De Fontaines," continued the king calmly, 
44 there is no time to be lost ; answer my questions 
quickly." 

" I await your majesty's commands," replied the 
other, bewildered beyond all possibility of description 
at what was going on sitmnd^am. 

" How many men have you 1" 

" One hundred and thirty-six, sire." 

44 For how long have you ammunition, supposing 
the powder-magazine in their hands !" 

44 For not one moment. It is all kept there, sire, 
for safety," said De Fontaines, still more astounded. 

44 How long could you hold out, supposing the 
Generals in the enemy's power, the powder-maga- 
zine captured, and fifty-seven devils of Malouines 
raging within 1" 

14 Not five minutes, sire ; the men would fear" — 

41 The blowing up of the magazine !" 

44 Tour majesty ! I am lost in amazement ; ex- 
plain yourself, sire," continued the stupified soldier. 

44 De Fontaines, the Generale is in their hands ; 
the powder-magazine is theirs ; their chief threatens 
to blow it up if we do not surrender ; and I am a 
prisoner on parole !" said the king, half amused at 
the other's alarm. 

De Fontaines sank on a chair, overwhelmed with 
confusion, shame, and astonishment. 



"But— how— iii— the— holy— name, did they get 
there t" 

44 Tour Malouines are good sailors— they climbed 
up the tower from the sea, deceiving the sentry, by 
name Henry the Fourth of France, and t»Wng him 
prisoner," said the king bitterly. 

44 The foul fiend," exclaimed De Fontaines, " must 
be at the bottom of this." 

44 No ; but one as clever," said the Bernais, look- 
ing fixedly at Isabella, who was pale and red alter- 
nately, as various emotions affected her. 

"Who, sire?" 

44 Master Secretary Michel, my wise governor!" 
replied the king sarcastically. 

44 Sire," said De Fontaines, rising with dignity, 
44 let me go seek death. I have deserved it." 

44 My father ! your majesty, stop him ! he is 
desperate," cried Isabella passionately. 

44 Remain, De Fontaines. You are a brave soldier, 
but one deeper than you has overcome you. We 
must surrender. I cannot risk my life for one town, 
and my peculiar position with regard to the League 
commands me to be on friendly terms with St. Malo, 
though defeated. They will take the castle, let them 
have it quietly," and he took up a sheet of paper. 
44 Send this safe-conduct to Michel, and let him come 
here and treat with us for the capitulation." 

De Fontaines turned round to his daughter in de- 
spair. " Isabella, am I awake ? Do I dream 1" 

44 s% time is to be lost. Lady Isabella, do you 
bear this to Master Secretary ; give him our royal 
word that it shall be respected. 

Blushing, trembling, and yet proud of her mission, 
she went forth. She found the court full of soldiers, 
some with torches, some with arms, while women 
and children sat sobbing and screaming in corners. 
She passed through the whole party, all making way, 
and stood at the barred gate ef the Generale. 

44 Who comes ?" said a stern voice, while the clank 
of arms was heard. 

44 I bear a message to General Michel," replied the 
young girl in a firm voice. 

44 Ah! Isabella, is that you? Why here at this 
hour V* exclaimed the clear voice of the young leader 
of the audacious band within. 

44 1 bear in my hand a safe-conduct for Michel de 
la Bardeliere, signed by the royal hand of Henry of 
Navarre, king of France, who demands to treat with 
General Michel for the capitulation of the fortress of 
St. Malo " 

It was now first known that the Generale and the 
powder-magazine were in the hands of the enemy. 
The mass of soldiers dispersed to look after their 
private effects, and to prepare for a movement which 
all felt to be inevitable. Michel opened the door* 
and came forth boldly. His first step— Isabella had 
fled— was to seek the ramparts. All was still. The 
citizens had understood at ones the meaning of a 
truce. * 

44 Citizens," he exclaimed in a loud voice, " let 
not a gun be fired until firing recommences from 
within. The castle is ours, and before daylight the 
gates will be opened." 

A terrific shout arose of " Long live Michel ! 
Long live St. Malo !" and then the young man 
directed his steps towards the apartment where 
Henry IV. and the governor awaited him. His face 
was pale, but his brow was firm, and his lips com- 
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pressed. There wu a flash of triumph in hie eye. 
that ehowed the joy of certain victory. When he 
entered the council-chamber, he found himself in 
presence of the king, the Count de Fontaines, and 
his daughter. 

The king rose, which showed that he meant to 
treat with Michel as an equal for the moment, and 
seated himself only when the other was seated also. 

" Sir Michel," said he graciously, for he could as- 
some gentleness, though in reality furious at his 
defeat and the loss of such a town, " I had hoped to 
have won oyer the Malouines to our royal selves. 
It seems they prefer independence. Far be it from 
me to wish them to comply. I prefer hoping that 
time may bring them to wiser councils. The castle, 
then, I willingly place in your hands, and only ask 
for my men an honorable capitulation." 

" Such is my wish, sire — arms and baggage, but 
> the treasure and ammunition must be ours," replied 
Michel gravely. " We have supported the garrison 
long enough, and as men who know the value of 
money, we consider what the treasury contains to 
be our due." 

" God have mercy on me !" cried de Fontaines, 
turning very pale, for the king knew nothing of his 
funds. 

11 How much is there 1" inquired the king, almost 
inclined to smile. 

"I cannot say," replied the count; "ask my 
secretary. He knows far better than I do." ** 

"Nothing of consequence," said Michel, quietly. 
" It is, however, understood that this castle capitu- 
lates at daybreak ; that the garrison march out with 
arms and baggage; and that no hostilities take 
place in the interval between the contracting 
parties." 

The king acquiesced by a nod, Michel took up a 
sheet of paper, and in a bold, clear hand noted down 
the particulars of the capitulation. He then handed 
it over to the king to sign. Henry IV. read it 
through without a word, but his quivering lip and 
half-closed eyes showed the fury that filled his 
mind. It began : " Terms of the Capitulation of 
the Citadel of St. Malo, agreed to between Henry 
IV., King of France and Navarre, and Michel de la 
Bardetiere, Provisional Dictator of the Republic of 
St. Malo," dtc. The monarch, however, made no 
remark, signing one, and taking another signed 
by Michel. The count and his daughter figured 
as witnesses. Then Michel rose, bowed gallantly 
but rather haughtily, and prepared to leave the 



" Stay," said Henry IV., who saw all the value of 
attaching such a man personally to himself, feeling 
convinced, as he did, that St. Malo must be his at 
last " Michel de la Bazdeliere, though much humi- 
liated at my defeat, I can respect and esteem in you 
a loyal enemy. I wish, however, circumstances 
apart, to be your friend, and therefore beg your 
acceptance of a gift." 

" Your majesty mistakes ; you have in your pos- 
session no gift that a Malouine can accept," replied 
Michel, rather haughtily. 

"Dictator of the Republic of St. Malo," con- 
tinued the king, almost good-humoredly, " I have. 
Count de Fountajnes, the best way of sealing an 
alliance such as I wish to enter into with my dear 
friends, the Malouines, is to marry the republic to 



one of mine. Michel loves your daughter, and I 
believe your daughter" — — 

" Sire, I fall from the clouds — I cannot breathe — 
I am mint with emotion— it is not possible !" 

" Sire," said Michel, deeply moved, "your majesty 
has a noble way of forgiving your enemies. In act- 
ing as I have done, I have been solely actuated by a 
strong sense of duty. Be assured that my personal 
gratitude and friendship will be as enduring as my 
life. I own that I love the Lady Isabella, but I 
never hoped"—— 

" But is it possible that my daughter can have 
encouraged a young man employed in my house as 
a secretary V said the governor, perfectly aghast 
with horror. 

" My dear father," replied Isabella, " one of whom 
you made a companion and a friend. You have 
never refused me anything yet, and you will not 
now." 

The Count de Fontaines sank in a chair. The 
king tapped him gently on the shoulder. 

" Come, my old and faithful friend," he said, " to 
your sovereign. You know I am no hard master." 

" Sire, I can refuse you nothing. But to give my 
daughter to one who has deceived me, who has 
degraded me, who has captured a castle under my 
command" 

" De Fontaines, Henry the Fourth mounted guard, 
and was overcome by the audacious valor of this 
youth. None will dare blame you. It is I upon 
whom the disgrace will fall." 

De Fontaines held out his hand to Michel, whom 
in reality he loved. The other pressed it, and hur- 
ried away ; his most ardent dreams realised beyond 
his brightest hope. 



vni. 



THE postern-gate opened to let Michel pass, 
after he had placed his own sentries over 
the whole castle, and then he went forth to an- 
nounce to the citizens assembled without, that at 
daylight the castle that had so long frowned above 
their heads would be in their power. The young 
man was received with rapture. He immediately 
ordered a portion of the guard to remain under 
arms, sending the rest to take an hour's refresh- 
ment. He then asked Porcon and ten others of the 
notable citizens to accompany him to his house, 
where he found his mother and sister sitting up in a 
state of deep agitation and excitement. 

" My son," cried the frnd mother on seeing him 
enter, while his sister embraced him cordially, 
"what is all this I hear! Your name unjustly 
execrated until now, has been this night lauded to 
the skies." 

" My mother, the cause is simply this : my fellow- 
citizens hitherto have not known me ; they know 
me now." 

" I never doubted you," said his sister, warmly. 

" I knew you did not, Caterina," said the brother, 
gently. " But I must talk with my friends ; I can 
but tell you now, that you will in a few days wel- 
come a new Bister. Isabella is mine !" 

This was said in a whisper, and then Michel 
seated himself at a table with his friends. Their 
discourse fell at once on the form of government 
which the free city of St. Malo should assume. The 



young man, true to his classical tradition, proposed 
that they should appoint a consul and a senate, the 
whole spiritually dependent on their bishop, but in 
reality free, the priest having no part in temporal 
affairs. Michel, however, indulged in no illusions. 
He was aware that, despite their victory, their posi- 
tion was difficult, and was perhaps only tenable as 
long as civil wars continued to weaken France. 
But he chose that they should keep their entire 
independence as long as possible ; that if the day of 
servitude should ever come, they might fall nobly, 
securing to themselves immunities and privileges 
such as their position deserved. His friends 
adopted his ideas without hesitation, and then 
having partaken of refreshment, they departed to 
summon the old members of the commonalty to 
confirm or reject their decision. Michel remained 
with his family, who now asked of him an explana- 
tion of what had passed. The young leader of the 
successful revolt gladly satisfied their curiosity, and 
had just concluded, amid exclamations of admira- 
tion and astonishment from both, when a servant 
entered. 

" What is it, Jean !" asked Michel. 

"His reverence, Charles de Bourneuf, Bishop 
and Lord of St. Malo, wishes to see yon," replied 
the youth. 

" Let him enter," said Michel coldly. "Dear 
mother and sister, leave me alone a while with 
him." 

The two women acquiesced, and Michel remained 
alone. A moment later, the bishop entered. He 
was a middle-sized, slight-made man, with an ex- 
pression of great cunning, and a countenance in 
general expressive of inordinate ambitior and lust 
of power and wealth. 

" Hail, saviour of Gaul !" cried he enthusiasti- 
cally. " You have the reptile in your hands. The 
enemy of our church, the heretic usurper, is taken ; 
a power greater than any held oy man for ages is 
yours. Use it weli, Michel, and heaven and earth 
have no rewards great enough for you." 

" Explain yourself," said Michel quietly, at the 
same time offering the bishop a seat. 

" Michel, are you not aware that Henry of Na- 
varre is a heretic 1" began the bishop. 

" He was a heretic, but to gain a crown he has 
abjured," replied Michel in his driest tones ; " and 
although still suspected of being of the new religion, 
is at least in name a Roman Catholic, and servitor 
of his holiness the pope." 

" You say truly, Michel. He is still a heretic 
and as such unfit to reign in France. On the other 
hand, there is the League of all true Catholics, 
which seeks to place on the throne a prince devoted 
to the interests of the church. But Henry, sup- 
ported by the devil and Calvin, is a great general, 
and we have not been able to overcome him. It 
has been left for you to perform this wondrous feat. 
He is your prisoner. Michel, the interests of our 
religion, the salvation of the monarchy, are in your 
hands. Declare for the League, give up the Bear- 
nais as hostage to them, and the war is over ; peace 
will reign, the true interests of God will be trium- 
phant, and your name will be everlastingly glori- 
ous." 

" Rather, then, let it be everlastingly infamous,' 
replied Michel firmly ; " for I have signed a 
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▼ention with Henry of Navarre and France ; and 
mark me, my lord bishop, at dawn he rides forth 
freely." 

"Never!" said Charles rarkmsly. "I am lord 
here, and I will not allow it. I am hereditary ruler 
in St. Malo, and no treaty is valid without my sig- 
nature. Never will I sign my name to a wicked 
and absurd capitulation that sets a heretic and a 
usurper free." 

" Then, your reverence, the treaty most live with- 
out your signature. It is signed, and must be 
carried into effect." 

"Who will dare to carry it out in defiance of 
me . 

" I will, my lord bishop ! I braved last night 
and this morning greater dangers than any you can 
place in my way. I braved the ascent of the Gene- 
rale by a single rope, the threatening sword of 
Henry the Fourth, and for two years the contempt 
of my fellow-citizens. Mark me : reading, philoso- 
phy, and reflection, have taught me that the differ- 
ence between Romanism and Protestantism is a 
matter of feeling. There are abuses on both sides, 
but the balance is with us. I am not bigotted to 
the one or the other, and like not sudden changes ; 
but rather than submit to the rule of a priest, and 
change masters, I pledge myself in six months to 
make St. Malo as strong a hold of the Reformation 
as La Rochelle. I respect the sincere piety of my 
countrymen, but, myself half a Huguenot, I should 
not grieve to see all my countrymen so. But I will 
not, in so grave a matter, take any initiative : they 
are good and happy. But mark me, Charles de 
Bourneuf, no tampering with our liberties. I am 
neither for king nor League — I am for the liberties 
of St. Malo. But, in preference to the League— I 
would accept the king/' 

" But you, a simple citizen, a merchant, a trader, 
how dare you resist your hereditary lord, the bishop 



| -of St. Malo? Michel, 
fear not only the excom- 
munication of the church, 
but temporal punish- 
ment." 

At this instant a depu- 
tation of citizens en- 
tered, headed by Porcon. 
They bowed slightly to 
the bishop— profoundly 
XoJffichel. 

"Michel Fortet de la 
Dardeliere," said Porcon 
in a voice of deep emo- 
tion, " I have submitted 
your proposition to the 
citizens, and they have 
decided that St Malo is 
an independent common- 
wealth, governed by a 
consul, a senate of fifty, 
and a town council of 
one hundred— all elected 
by the people. In token 
of their deep gratitude 
to you, the saviour of 
your country, they de- 
clare unanimously that 
you are consul for four 
years. Long live the republic and its first consul." 
Michel closed his eyes to check the strong feelings 
that overcame him. The bishop advanced furiously 
towards the deputation. 

" And my rights 1" he asked— with clenched fisU, 
says the old chronicle. 

"Charles de Bourneuf," said Michel firmly, "re- 
turn to your palace, and leave it not without further 
orders. We respect you in your spiritual capacity, 
but your known devotion towards a foreign party 
causes the city to declare that you are for ever ex- 
cluded from its temporal councils." 

Michel had always objected to the interference -of 
priests with government, but in those .days of spir- 
itual bondage, he threw in the party allusion to soothe 
the bigoted. The priest went out muttering words 
of revenge, and shut himself up in his palace, which 
he never left again for four years, except under good 
guard. Michel received on his shoulders with hu- 
mility the furred cloak of ancient days worn by the 
lords of St. Malo, allowed the tiara to be placed upon 
his head and the sword by his side, and then marched 
forth to carry out the terms of the capitulation. As 
the sun rose, he entered the castle, where, to his 
great surprise, he found a chapel fitted up for his 
marriage, which there and then was celebrated by the 
command of the king. Then trumpets sounding and 
colors flying, and all military honors done to them, 
the garrison, headed by the king and count, marched 
out, Michel accompanying them some distance. At 
last they parted, with many mutual good wishes, and 
the consul returned to his native city, to organise and 
consolidate his government. 

During four years Michel ruled as consul, beloved 
by his countrymen, whom he made rich, prosperous, 
and happy. His views were enlarged and compre- 
hensive, and his first thought was to foster commerce 
— the right hand of civilization. St. Malo became 
wealthy to a proverb, enjoying as she did the great- 



est blessing of a state— peace. But at the end of 
four years, war ceased in France ; Henry IV. was 
universally recognized as king ; the pope allowed 
him to be a good Catholic ; and every town and city 
in the land did homage. He sent word to Michel 
that he could not resist the advice of his ministers, 
but must reduce St. Malo to allegiance. Michel was 
too clear sighted not to be aware that resistance was 
useless. He sent, however, a haughty message to 
the king, in the name of the senate, for he would not 
join even in the least appearance of submission. He 
spoke as Cromwell might have done to Louis XIV., 
and the terms offered by the senate were accepted. 
Henry IV. forbade any Protestant chapels to be built 
within three leagues ; the people were exempt from 
taxes for six years ; they chose their own guard ; 
they elected their own magistrates ; had a prior and 
two consults to try all causes ; in fact, they simply 
owned themselves a city of France, and remained as 
they were. 

Though not in importance one tithe of what it 
was, St. Malo is still an important place, and there 
are many even now who would gladly return to the 
good old times, under the rule of their first and last 
republican consul, Michel Fortet de la Bardcliere, 
whose descendants have uniformly served their city 
well, either as magistrates, merchant*, or sailors, 
preserving religiously in their families the legend of 
the Rock Republic. 

The general reader, however, more readily connects 
the name with smuggling and contraband brandy, 
and is almost always ignorant of the daring feats 
which has induced us to recall the name of Michel 
Fortet de la Bardelierc. 



DIRGE FOR LITTLE MARY. 
O ING and sifh far litUe Mary ; 
^ Fran the lap of taring care 
She hath fled, the laughing fairy, 

Glancing through her shining hair, 
In a tangled golden ravel, 

Floating on the summer air ! 
Or in fluttering brightness glowing, 

Round her waxen cheeks and face ; 
Or in glittering streamers flowing, 

Far behind her in the race, 
When those limbs, so fleet aad rosy, 

Bore her on before the throng, 
Tossing high her wild flower posy, 

Ringing forth some rhyming song : 
Ah ! how still is UtUe Mary, 

In her white shroud, wide and tang. 

Do they fear that she should waken ? 

For her mother shades the light 
When into that room, forsaken, 

Tearfully she steals at night. 
Do they fear the wind should chill her ? 

For they draw the curtains round ; 
That a Toice with pain should thrill her ? 

For their words in whispers sound ; 
And they tread with noiseless footsteps. 

As if that were holy ground. 

Ah ! we followed little Mary 

To the utmost bounds of thought, 
Vague and grey ;— but there the Fairy 

All an angel's brightness caught ; 
And the sheets ef moonlight bore her 

O'er the dead sea dark before her, 
Through the distance none may measure, 

Height aad depth we may not pass, 
Till the day shall come when Mary 

Smiles, and others cry alas ! 
Tfll again our little fairy 

Calls to us and bids us pass ! 
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THE FIRST GRENADIER OF FRANCE. 



CHAPTER I.— THB POOR BUND KAN. 

ON the morning of the 16th of May, in the year 
1756, the sun roee in all its splendor over the 
fertile plains of Brittany ; upon the roof of every 
house in the little village of Carhaix were reflected 
the brilliant rays. It was the Sunday, on which 
sacred day all the schools were closed, and the 
numerous children belonging to the better class of 
families in the neighborhood, taking advantage of the 
beauty of the morning, had assembled together, and, 
like a flight of birds liberated from their cages, had 
hastened to the green fields to engage in a sham 
battle. It was a pretty and interesting sight to be- 
hold the juvenile band, in all the buoyancy and 
joyousnesB of youth, and enthusiasm of the moment, 
marching off & la militaire, some in the strict order 
of a well-disciplined regiment of infantry, and others 
bestriding pasteboard horses, like the sham steeds at 
Astley's, prancing about as cavalry, all being clad in 
paper uniforms, and carrying wooden sabres and 
assuming the fierce moustache provided on the occa- 
sion by the aid of burnt cork. 

The " scene of action" having been reached, the 
parties took up their respective positions. The 
attack commenced, and amidjhe general din a stout 
battle was fought. Shrill were the pigmy words of 
command to advance to the charge or retreat given 
by the youthful leaders, who endeavored in vain to 
deepen their voices as though to impart solemnity to 
the mimic scene, and occasionally might be heard 
the rallying cry after a partial reverse ; so' that the 
battle was energetically persevered in, until at 
length the contending forces, finding themselves ex- 
hausted by the severity of the engagement, came to 
a truce, and sat down upon the cool refreshing grass 
(the field of battle) tor momentary repose. 

After a Blight cessation of hostilities, one of the 
most spirited of the army of " young France," who 
had scarcely recovered his breath (and whose chubby 
face was besmeared with paint, which the heat had 
caused to run further than was anticipated), evinced 
a seeming inclination to resume the combat ere the 
rays of the declining sun had disappeared beyond the 
horizon. The hours of sweet freedom and recreation 
caused the day to appear short to him, and at length 
he broke silence, exclaiming, 
" What shall we play at now 1" 
" It's tedious," said another, " to be always play- 
ing at the same game." 

" Hold !" observed a third, " look yonder at thai 
old blind man approaching towards us ; look at his 
spaniel !" 

" Is he not ugly !" cried the children. 
At this moment the old man, who was within a few 
paces of them, approached close to the juvenile camp, 
and addressing the youngsters in a supplicating tone, 
said — 

" Charity, if you please, my dear little gentlemen, 
charity ;" and his dog, with the intelligence natural 
to its species, seemed to assume a sorrowful and 
resigned countenance. 

Meanwhile the mischievous idea entered into the 
head of one of the children to cut the*string attached 
to the dog's collar, and release the animal from its 
blind owner, for which purpose the boy raised him- 
self from the grass and drew a knife from his pocket. 



Most of his companions, without reflection, responded 
to the proposal with loud huzzas, when, on an instant, 
one of the party started up, pale with anger and in- 
dignation." 

" You shall not do it," cried he, " you shall not 
commit so unworthy an action." 

" Who dares prevent mel" said the other, at the 
same moment suiting 'the action to the word by 
severing the cord. 

The old blind man, feeling himself no longer guided 
by his faithful dog, uttered lamentable cries, and the 
poor animal, regretting the liberty that had been 
given him in spite of himself, licked mournftlly the 
hand of his afflicted master. 

" You are a coward thus to attack and insult the 
blind," cried the boy who had refused to listen to the 
proposal, and rushing upon his comrade and throw- 
ing him down upon his knees, in which position he 
held him, exclaimed — 

" Now, repair your fault, and give this old man 
the money you have in your purse ; I hear some 
crowns chinking in your pocket." 

Refusal was out of the question, and the mis- 
chievous youngster was obliged to deliver up the 
contents of his purse to his bold companion, who, 
after allowing the former — burning with shame and 
anger — to rise from his vanquished position, ad- 
vanced towards the blind man, adjusted the cord 
round the dog's neck, and drawing from his own 
pocket double the pieces of money he had forced 
from his thoughtless playmate, said, in good-natured 
tone, — 

'' Here, my good man, this will purchase you 
bread for some time to come. My friend is willing 
through this means to atone for his fault by doing 
you good." 

The venerable recipient of this unexpected dona- 
tion had not retired many paces, when the children 
surrounded their generous comrade. 

" But," said they, " Maurice did not giye half the 
money that you offered the old man in his name." 

" Well, what does that matter," replied the noble 
boy disdainfully ; " I could not handsomely accuse 
my companion of both cowardice and avarice at the 
same moment." 

Some pieces of money which had dropped from the 
pocket of Maurice during the scuffle proved he was 
unwilling to give up all, and hence a general enthu- 
siasm was felt for the young hero of tjxe day. 

"La Tour d'Auvergne P 1 exclaimed all in one 
loud chorus. " You are a brave fellow ; we appoint 
you our general, and you shall command us !" 

But Tour d'Auvergne declined to accept the 
proffered honor, and laughing, be replied, — 
" I prefer to remain a private eoldier /" 



sabre was in the evening devoted to writing works 
of erudition and talent. 

In the year 1781, lour d'Auvergne was admitted 
as a volunteer into the army of Spain, that besieged 
Mahon, then in the power of the British. He 
refused to accept of either rank or recompense, 
although he contributed materially towards the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. He signalized himself by 
acts of great bravery ; nevertheless, he only sought 
an inward satisfaction, rather than the praise of his 
superiors or the applauso of the crowd. 

On another occasion, being surprised and taken 
prisoner by the English, the officer wanted to 
deprive him of his cockade ; but Tour d'Auvergne, 
indignantly snatching it from his cap, attached it to 
the point of his sword, exclaiming : " There it is ! 
tell him to come and take it !" 

At the period of the French revolution, Tour 
d'Auvergne was made a captain, his modesty and 
simplicity dictating the refusal of a colonelcy which 
was offered him ; and it was at the head of his com- 
pany, afterwards distinguished as "The Infernal 
Column," that he led the assault, and on several 
occasions routed the battalions of the enemy. At 
length, old and fatigued, he quitted the army and 
returned to Paris, where he learnt that the son of 
his friend was about to depart for the war as a con- 
script. Tour d'Auvergne, however, without a 
moment's hesitation, engaged himself as a substi- 
tute, and enrolling himself once more as a volunteer, 
hastened, with knapsack on his back, to rejoin as a 
private that army in which he had fought as a supe- 
rior officer. 

France was at that time at war with Austria, and 
Tour d'Auvergne, now fifty years of age, found the 
opportunity of again displaying his energy and bold- - 
ness. A party of Hungarian grenadiers were desi- 
rous of seizing upon a windmill, in which had been 
placed a store of arms and a quantity of gunpowder ; 
but so sharp and deadly was the fire kept up from 
within, that the Hungarians were compelled to 
retire, with much loss. At length, after many 
hours of heroic defence, the besieged garrison in the 
mill demanded permission to capitulate ; a window 
opened, and a soldier presented himself. It was 
Tour d'Auvergne. 

" We desire," said he, addressing the enemy, " to 
evacuate our quarters with all the honors of war ; 
with arms and baggage, drums beating, and colors 
flying." 

These conditions were acceded to by the Austrian 
chief, who accordingly drew up his men in two 
lines, to receive the devoted garrison of the wind- 
mill. Tour d'Auvergne then slowly descended the 
steps of the mill, with musket shouldered, and 
passing between the double ranks of the enemy's 
bayonets, presented himself before the Austrian 
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CHAFTB* II. — THB BBBO. 

life had ever been turned to better account 
than that of Tour d'Auvergne, the child — 
destined in maturer years to figure as a distin- 
guished soldier ; no soul could be more generous — 
no heart more courageous and disinterested. The 
hero of modern days equalled in his plainness the 
warriors of ancient times. Like iEschylus — at 
once a writer and a soldier—Tour d'Auvergne knew 
how to handle the pen as well as the sword ; and the 
same hand that in the morning had grasped the 



" Well !" observed the commander, " where, then, 
is the garrison V* 

" Here it is !" replied Tour d'Auvergne, raising 
his hand, d la militairc, to his cap. 

" But where is it, then V again asked the officer. 

" Here !" repeated Tour d'Auvergne. 

" What ! you alone t" observed the Austrian. 

"/ alone was in the" windmill," rejoined the 
veteran ; " / was the only garrison !" 

It was then that Napoleon, admiring the courage 
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of the soldier, and not knowing how to recompense 
him worthily for his gallant deeds, conferred on 
Tour d'Auvergne the title of " First Grenadier of 
France ;" Bending him at the same time a sabre "of 
honor in compliment of his services. The brave 
grenadier, desiring still further to show his appre- 
ciation of the honors thus conferred on him, per- 
sisted — in spite of his age and suffering — in remain- 
ing with the army of operation. 

" I ought not to die in my bed," said he to his 
friends; I ought rather to perish on the field of 
battle, in the midst of my brave comrades !" 

These heroic words of Tour d'Auvergne were 
fulfilled on the 35th of June, 1800. He fell, mor- 
tally wounded, having been pierced with a lance : 
and thus was his prediction realixed. 

The old soldiers of the army— they of the grey 
moustache and furrowed brow, who had never shed 
a tear since the days of their childhood, wept for 
their illustrious companion-in-arms, and went into 
military mourning for his loss. His sabre of honor 
was deposited amid pomp in the H6ul diet Invalided 
in Paris, and his name was honorably retained on 
the regimental roll. His heart, enclosed in a golden 
case, was intrusted to the senior sergeant, whose 
post was that next to the ensign, bearing the colors 
of the forty-sixth demi-brigade ; and every day at 
parade, at the call of the name of " Theophile- 
Mato Carrel de la Tour d'Auvergne," the oldest of 
the grenadier company responded, "Died upon the 
field of honor r 

How much more affecting than any monument of 
brass or marble is this strange tribute to the memory 
of a heroic soldier. 



PARIS ANECDOTES. 



SXF the variety of those little anecdotes, which 
^ are always rising like bubbles to the surface 
of French Society, the two following are the most 
amusing: 

There is. now at Paris an ambassador from some 
small foreign state, who is a perfectly honest and 
meritorious man, but one absolutely ignorant of the 
usages of Parisian life. Very tenacious of his dig- 
nity, and fearful of incurring ridicule, he wisely 
engaged an expert valet de chambre, whose princi- 
pal recommendation was his knowledge of decorum 
and of all the exigencies of civility. The ambassa- 
dor and his valet were inseparable. Francois was 
always at his master's elbow or behind his chair, 
ready to suggest an opportune movement, or to 
arrest him on the brink of an incongruity. Thus 
he would bend forward and whisper — " I must ob- 
serve to your Excellency that one can ever ask a 
second helping of soup. — Excellency, it is not well 
bred to clean one's nails with the prong of one's 
fork. — I think I have mentioned to your Excellency 
that you should never eat with your fingers." 

Born under an almost tropical sun, the diploma- 
tist had often much difficulty in subduing the anger 
to w,hich these admonitions frequently excited him ; 
but one day alas 1 the preceptor being carried away 
by his zeal, ventured a reprimand upon some sub- 
ject, which chanced so seriously to exasperate his 
master that, although it occurred during a ministe- 



rial dinner of the most solemn and aristocratic des- 
cription, he bounded from his seat, threw himself 
upon the valet, and began administering to him a 
most vigorous chastisement. In vain did the un- 
fortunate valet struggle to escape — in vain did he 
remonstrate, crying — " But your Excellency bade 
me warn you whenever you transgressed the rules 
of society ! — but it is an unheard-of thing, your 
Excellency, to beat one's servant in company ! Ex- 
cellency, you are infringing every custom ; you are 
making yourself ridiculous !" 

The entente eorduUe between England and France 
is manifested as much in the world of gaiety as in 
the regions of politics. This season has witnessed 
the throwing open of a considerable number of Eng- 
lish salons, where the Parisians are received with 
distinction; and by an agreeable reciprocity the 
English abound in all the Parisian drawing-rooms. 
The result of this communication is not only friendly, 
but conjugal ; the nations go hand in hand both to 
the field of battle and to the altar, and mingle their 
signatures equally upon the diplomatic protocols 
and the pages of the civil register. Amongst the 
many international marriages with which all ears 
and tongues are occupied, there was one which 
attracted the universal attention of the aristocratic 
circles. The chief actors were a young man of 
good name, large property, and high position, and 
a beautiful English girl, dashing, witty, and an 
heiress. Like most of her fair countrywomen, Miss 

had travelled much, and seen a great deal of 

the world. On the morning of the day fixed for 
the signing of the contract, she thus addressed 
her future husband in the presence of the assembled 
company : — 

" Before taking up the pen, I wish, Monsieur, to 
ask you one question." 

(Be it observed that a Parisian demoiselle would 
never have said " I wish " on the day of her mar- 
riage.) 

" Pray, speak," said the bridegroom, gallantly. 

"Will you consent to take me to Constanti- 
nople V 

11 Comment V 1 cried the gentlemen, quite aston- 
ished. 

Miss — repeated her question. 

" I ask you to promise me a trip to the East !" 

"When!" 

" Next week. Directly after our marriage." 

" Surely you would not dream of such a thing !" 

" On the contrary, I have reflected upon it for a 
long time." 

" But do you forget that this place is the theatre 
of war 1" 

" It is precisely the war that I wish to see." 

44 The dangers to tourists are immense !" 

" I fear nothing." 

"The season is unfit for travelling." 

44 That I do not mind." 

"But I should think such a voyage a most 
wretched way of passing our honeymoon !" 

" Then you refuse t n 

The gentleman endeavored to cloak that little 
word of dissent in an infinity of clever and agree- 
able disguises, but his refusal was not the less dis- 
tinctly conveyed. 

" Very well, Monsieur," replied the lady. " Then 
I refuse also, and I cannot many you." 



The guests dispersed, the lovor entreated in 
vain. " Never," said the English girl, " never wil 
I take a sedentary husband — a husband who is 
afraid of a little inconvenience or of a few battles ; 
a husband who on the very day of our contract, 
refuses to gratify my first whim !" 

The affair was irrevocably broken off. 

THE BOTTLE AT SEA. 



O IR Duncan M'Gregor, an English officer of the 
^ thirty-first regiment of infantry, was on board 
the Kent, East Indiaman, when it was burnt to the 
water's edge, in the Bay of Biscay. As soon as the 
fire broke out he hastily wrote a few lines describ- 
ing the situation of the vessel, and threw them over- 
board in a bottle. Four years afterwards, being 
quartered at Barbadoes, he was walking on the 
shore very early in the morning, when he espied 
something in the water. The waves washed it to 
his feet, and it proved to be the identical bottle he 
had launched before being providentially saved from 
the flames in the Kent ! 

The following story is related by Mr. Benjamin 
Franklin Bourne, an American ship-captain, in a 
recently published account of his adventures among 
the Giants of Patagonia. After three months' de- 
tention among those huge savages, during which 
time he suffered great hardships, he made his 
escape ; and, having reached Borga Bay, Terra-del- 
Fuego, he landed. " We found on shore inscrip- 
tions of California-bound vessels. On a branch of 
a tree overhanging a little stream, we found also a 
bottle suspended, containing papers. This was 
taken on board, and its contents examined. Three 
or four vessels, passing through the Straits, had left 
memoranda of their experience, — such as snow- 
storms, loss of spars, anchors, chains, dec. Captain 
Morton (Mr. Bourne's floating host) wrote a humor- 
ous account of our voyage, to deposit in this repos- 
itory of curiosities ; and I added a contribution, 
narrating my capture by the Indians and escape, 
with a request that if it should fall into hands bound 
for the United States or England, it might be pub- 
lished." Mr. Bourne had previously written letters 
to the United States, had carefully left them to be 
sent through the post, and had never doubted that 
his relatives and friends were in full possession of 
his adventures through that usually exact channel. 
It turned out, however, that all his letters mis- 
carried; and that the bottled information he had 
suspended from a tree, in a wilderness not visited 
by man many times in the course of a year, very 
soon afterwards made its appearance at full length 
in the Boston Atlas newspaper ! It happened that 
some Indians found the bottlo, sold it to a passing 
trader, who forwarded it to Smith's News Rooms, 
at Boston, United States. The advertising powers 
of a bottle hung upon a tree did not end there. In 
the course of the homeward voyage, Mr. Bourne 
visited the Fire Fly, Captain Smith. When his 
name was announced, a young lady on board in- 
stantly asked him if he was the hero of the captivity 
in Patagonia 1 He was astonished at her know- 
ledge of his adventures ; but it turned out that the 
young lady had landed at Borga Bay, and, having 
seen the bottle, read its contents, and replaced them, 
before the Indians took it away.' 
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TETE-A-TETE, 

WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 



THERE are various volumes of new publications 
lying on the table before us, many of which 
are worthy of especial attention. Of course, at this 
season, there are no books in demand but those 
adapted to summer reading— books of a light, plea- 
sant character, requiring no very studious applica- 
tion, and which may be read between sleeping and 
waking while lounging in a bower or lolling under a 
shade tree. There is Fanny Fern's " Fern Leaves" 
No. II., at spicy, quaint, and dashing as ever, who 
with all her faults, has the merit, at least, of never 
growing dull or waxing prosy. A good book, em- 
phatically, for a sail, a ride, a walk, or a lounge. 
The next book upon which our hand rests is Mrs. 
Moodie's " Flora Lyndsay," which, although marked 
by the distinguished authoress's finished style and 
knowledge of character, seems to us to be rather 
dull. Dull it certainly is compared with the delight- 
ful pages of " Roughing it in the Bush." We 
wonder why her book, " Life at the Clearings, 1 ' is 
not republished here. We have seen a copy of the 
English edition, and found it to possess all that 
novelty of adventure and amusing delineation of 
character which has made celebrated her other books. 
" Behind the Scenes," by Lady Bulwer, next claims 
our attention. As a matter of curiosity it might 
be read, and for no other reason. This lady seems 
to write books for but little other motive than to 
abuse and caricature her husband, in which she 
succeeds marvellously. The undying bitterness and 
hatred she feels for her once lord and master is a 
singular feature in this woman's character. " Mark 
Merryvale," a serial novel by PaulCreyon, issued in 
semi-monthly parts, illustrated admirably by Bil- 
lings, as far as we have read, promises to be a great 
work. The scene is laid in Boston. "The Dodd 
Family Abroad" is a new ponderous volume by 
Charles Lever, which we have not read, and scarcely 
mean to, inasmuch as dinner parties, horse-races, 
and harum-scarum scrapes have been done up by 
this author to our surfeit. " The Master's House " 
is the most recent issue depicting Southern life, but 
deliver us from any more abolition and anti-abolition 
stories ! 

But the most note-worthy publication is Mrs. 
Stephens' remarkable romance of "Fashion and 
Famine," which is feat becoming the most talked- 
of-book of the summer. A distinguished literary 
lady has sent us a review of it, which we subjoin in 
full:— 

" Many things combine to make this a remarkable 
and most interesting book. It is the first appear- 
ance in book form of any of the productions of the 
most gifted and popular authoress of our country, 
whose writings have delighted the public for many 
years, and won a reputation the more enviable 
because it has not been aided in its growth by the 
patronage of critics. Every reader is familiar with 
the name, and has admired the genius of Mrs. 
Stephens ; her charming fictions have visited almost 
every house in the land between the embellished 
covers of magazines, welcomed on their account, 
and oft and oft has the wish been expressed that 
this favorite authoress would present the American 
public with a volume all her own, or a collection of 



her interesting tales. Many of her novels are suf- 
ficiently extended to fill one, or two, or three 
volumes. Why, it has been frequently asked, are 
they not published in this form? The elegant 
volume before us is an expression of Mrs. Stephens' 
willingness to gratify this universal wish, and we 
hail it as a pledge of future gifts. 

"An important element of popularity in this book 
is that its scenes are laid among us, and it portrays 
familiar life. The opening scene in the Fulton 
market is inimitable in its fidelity, which the rich- 
ness of coloring makes only more apparent. And 
the little girl, in whose humble fortunes we become 
interested, is drawn with exquisite truth to nature. 
The scenes in the home of her destitute grand- 
parents need none of the kind of aid given by late 
writers to their descriptions of the haunts of 
poverty; they are sketched simply, but with the 
touch which makes the whole world kin, and leave 
their impression unmarred. The prison scenes are 
appalling in their truth. It is to be hoped the legal 
injustice and oppression they expose will not long 
be our reproach. The passages of life at the farm- 
house on Long Island, and about the old homestead 
in Maine, equally with the exhibitions of social 
luxury and fashion in metropolitan circles, are 
sketched with a mastsr hand, and affect us as reali- 
ties. The variety in the scenes, and their skilful 
disposition in the work, add to the interest, which 
never flags for a moment from the beginning to the 
end of the tale. Most novels contain dull chapters, 
but here is one in which the reader's attention is 
stimulated and sustained, so that ho cannot find a 
convenient stopping-place throughout. 

" But the great peculiarity of the work is the 
power displayed in the conception and development 
of character. One or two original characters 
usually suffice to make the reputation of a novel ; 
here are a cluster of striking ones. Old Mr. War- 
ren is our especial favorite. Friendless— poor — 
starving — in the condemned cell — surrounded by all 
depressing circumstances— there id a simple dignity 
and grandeur about him which elevate him above 
our pity ; it is a light from heaven poured through 
the opening his unswerving faith and holy trust have 
made in the dark clouds of his fortunes. His cha- 
racter, child-like, yet sublime, is delineated with 
powerful but delicate touches; it grows upon us 
through all the disasters that beset him, to the last 
scene, of Christian triumph in the prison, where he 
fulfils the mission of his blameless life, reclaiming 
his beloved and erring child. The most valuable of 
moral lessons is embodied in such a portraiture. 

" His repentant and suffering daughter — a wan- 
derer for one sin, but restored through her noble 
father's prayers and teachings— is a brilliant creation 
— a Zara — a sad picture of womanhood with all rich 
gifts pertaining thereto, perverted and cankered by a 
single error, which it is the main effort of her life to 
repair. Her outward fortunes are glowingly con- 
trasted with her father's — unbounded wealth and 
luxury and high social position are hers ; but in her 
own proud, loving heart rankles the sting insepara- 
ble from the conscience, not void of offence in all 
who are not depraved beyond feeling. Except in 
one of Hawthorne's novels, we know of no character 
in American fiction that matches Ada Leicester's. 

" Then there is Jacob Strong, the faithful, honest, 



true-hearted Maine farmer, who, for his deep love's 
sake— a love, unspoken through life— consents to as- 
sume a position foreign to his independent habits ; 
and wear the garb of a servant. With his awkward 
manliness, his strength and keen sagacity, his stern 
purpose, bending only to his unselfish regard for the 
being on whom his idolatry is lavished— Jacob is an 
original, true to nature and worthy to be the hero of 
a romance. Hie sister, Mrs. Gray, the hucsterwo- 
man, and mistress of the Long Island farm, is equally 
admirable in her way, and would command respect 
for all her class. We are glad to meet her and her 
double chin whenever they appear in the story, for 
comfort and sunshine go with her, and her benevo- 
lence and generous sympathy are a light in dark 
places. The description of her Thanksgiving-dinner 
is a gem, the more precious as these old-fashioned 
celebrations of the jubilee are becoming rare and will 
soon be traditionary. 

" We have space for only a few hasty comments ; 
nor will we attempt to deprive the reader of his legi- 
timate treat by giving any analysis of the story. The 
book is full of incident, and the plot artistically 
wrought out. The style shows the luxuriant imagi- 
nation of the author, and her felicitous command of 
language. Rich coloring is shed on the most com- 
mon-place scenes and events. It is not often we see 
genius of so high an order, such power of concep- 
tion, combined with such artistic skill in grouping 
and disposition, and accuracy of detail in description ; 
but this has always been a peculiarity in Mrs. 
Stephens. 

" By the time this notice meets the eye of our 
readers, 'Fashum and Famine,' will be published. 
It cannot fail to meet with a jubilant welcome and 
brilliant success ; but knowledge of the good it will 
diffuse by its impressive and forceful moral teaching 
will be more grateful to the author's benevolent 
heart." 

Joua's letter in our last, upon the sub- 
ject of tobacco, appears to have stirred up quite a 
commotion, if we may judge by the quantity of let- 
ters we have received upon the subject We sub- 
join a few of them : 

To the Editor qftkt New York Journal : 

Sib,— Since reading the letter from Julia, published in your 
test number, a cloud has rested on my brow ; and though 
convinced that I am no match for Julia In eloquence, still my 
mind has been fired to defend my cigar to the last extremity ; 
not that I wish to pufxht weed into more extensive Use, for 
I concede that some of Julia's remarks contain " more truth 
than poetry ;" but which are the pleasures that wo Indulge 
in that will not show a reverse side 1 The line between the 
use and the abuse, is— like some bad cigar s very hard to 
draw, I admit that Julia's letter is not to be eneexed at, for 
she appears to be up to enuff to all our little weaknesses : I 
have, therefore, troubled you with my reply. 

And now to light my cigar, and subscribe myself 
Yours, obediently, 

Lewis. 
7b Julia: 

Diab Madam,— On mature reflection, I have concluded to 
address you by this title, feeling convinced that you must 
either have attained that " certain age" when ladles living 
in a state of single blessedness are usually so addressed, or 
that the title is yours by right, and that you fancy, with the 
wedding-ring, you have bought the right to scold ; for your 
tone is certainly too acrimonious to spring from a young 
heart, beating with love and generous emotions. 

I must premise my remarks by informing you that I am a 
sensitive man, and that I am passionately attached to my 
cigar. 7 also have my strong antipathies ; but I danot rush 
into print to herald them to the world. I am not so selfish 
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as to expose the little weaknesses of your mz, though were 
I " to hold the mirror up to nature," I could ask why an my 
•yea eo constantly offended by the eight of rouge ? or my 
olfactory nerve disgusted'hy the smell of patchouly ? 

Do you coneetre that your letter expresses the sentiments 
of your sex universally ? or ie It not poesible fbr It to hear a 
stronger resemblance to the proclamation of "the three 
tailors in Tooley street, ** which was headed " We the people 
of London V 

Do we tire wholly in the world fbr ourselves, and is there 
no sneh principle as mutual forbearance ? 

Let no be lenient to the little weaknesses of either sex, for 
the cigar is not the great evil yon would paint it. How many 
troubled minds are calmed by its soothing powers ; how 
many are they who would foe* the icy hand of solitude op- 
press them but for its companionable influences? Let not 
gross selfishness " freeae the genial current of your soul ;" 
leave ue our cigar, for it disposes ua to pensive thought, and 
in its cloudy vapors may be seen a p h a ntasm agoria of the 
happy scenes of our past life. It has a magic like the cabal* 
istlc words of the Arabian enchanter, to call up glittering 
spires, amd gorgeous palaces, and to bring back upon our 
heart* again the half-forgotten delights of youth to soften and 
to cheer us. Lvwis. 

Mr Dsab Mb. Editob— 

When I read Julia's letter, I was so delighted with it that 
I ran right away to Brother Charles, who was in his smok- 
ing room, pulling away aa if he were a funnel, and read it to 
him all through. u There, now Charles, what do you say to 
that ?" " Some old maid's chattering !" replied he. 

That's always the way with Charles. He thinks that if 
be stigmatizes an opinion as an old maid's, he has entirely 
annihilated it. I up and told him so, but the provoking fel- 
low only laughed. «• I tell you what it is, Charles," said I, 
** I am not an old maid (I waa eighteen last May) and I dont 
ever mean to be one (the impudent fellow laughed outright, 
and absolutely began to talk about that odious Peter Pump) ; 
but I can tell you that Julia's sentiments are my sentiments 
and the sentiments of every spirited woman in the land. If 
you men dont atop masticating and smoking that nasty, 
nasty weed, we will meet together and pledge ourselves to 
have nothing to say or to do with those of you who use the 
Tile thing.'* 

•• And give up all your beaux, eh ?" 

Brother Charles always doea put me in a passion. My 
blood began to boil ; but I determined to keep as cool as I 
could. " Beaux," said I, " beaux ! Ton men think that all 
we care about are beaux. I can just tell you it's no such 
thing ! And I can tell you, too, that we women are deter- 
mined to put up with it no longer ; and that, if nothing else 
will cure you of your fondness for this disgusting stuff, we'll 
just begin to chew, and smoke, and snuff, and spit, and then 
wo*ll see how you would like it ?" and with that I bounced 
out of the room, determined to have no more to say to him ; 
and I sat right down to write this note, because I thought 
that if everybody would only publish what they think about 
it, we would eventually drive the thing out of the country. 

I want to tell you a little incident that happened the other 
day. I had just, for the first time, put on an elegant lawn 
dress (you should have seen it. six flounces, ruffled— beau- 
tiful I) and only run in two doors above us to show it to a 
friend, when, ugh ! I found all down the aide a great streak 
of horrid yellow spittle, which somebody had squirted on me. 
Wesnt I in a rage, though ? Oh. if I co-old have caught the 
beast who did it, I'd— I'd— I really can*'t tell what I would 
have done, but something desperate I'm sure. But I 
stop. Tour suffering reader, 

Built W- 

Sib,— I agree, with you that, if the ladles were generally 
outspoken upon the subject of 41 Julia'a" grievance, it might 
become in a degree mitigated. I think, sir, that it should be 
looked upon aa a national reproach which patriotism would 
be well employed in seeking to remove. For my part, I de- 
sire the character of the American gentleman to become ao 
elevated and refined as to be an acknowledged model for the 
world, and it seems to me that the first step towards such an 
aim must be the proscription of a practice that at present 
degrades and stigmatises it . I allude now more particularly 
to the habit of chewing tobacco. Smoking doea not appear 
to possess so many objections, inasmuch aa expectoration Is 
the great evil. I believe that this is the only country in the 
world whore saliva la ao indiscriminately scattered about ; 



and it certainly seems to me that the skill 
prided in by some, by which their saliva is ejected to a great 
distance with precision of aim, may excite the envy and ad- 
miration of small boys, but is hardly an accomplishment to 
be considered the crowning grace of a gentleman. 

Respectfully, A. R. C. 

Dsab Sib,— As a member of that claaa " Julia" abuaea ao 
emphatically, I can only say that I shall be prepared to fore- 
go the use of the weed, whenever a quid pro quo can be sug- 
gested ; and until this be found I shall certainly continue to 
use it if I caeiM. Pxtbb Wivr. 



What has become of our grand Central 

Park 1 Has it expired in the Municipal embrace ? 
We do remember of hearing once, that a Committee 
had it in charge. We wonder-who that Committee 
wan— if they exist, what they're about ! We won- 
der when we shall be able to say, Behold, this is the 
Park ? We wonder when it will become a tangible, 
definable, fixed, bounded and visible thing — when it 
will cease to be merely an Act or an Incorporation 
on paper— when it will escape from the death-like 
hug of a Committee, and emerge before us with glo- 
rious being. For our part, we pant for it. We 
dream daily of its promised charms. We count the 
days that, passing on, increase so fast our sum of 
Hfe, but that accomplish so little toward the great 
desideratum 1 Shall we grow old and see it not! 
Will our hair deepen into gray, and it come not 1 
Answer, O thou Committee! Respond, mighty 
Councilmen ! 

Our citizens generally, perhaps, do not appreciate 
all the advantages to be derived from a grand Park. 
Perhaps not ! We think we see something in your 
eye, O reader, somewhat sceptical. Yes, there is a 
downright look of doubt. Ah, is it sol Perhaps, 
then, we can convince you. Riso up some morning, 
just as the sun lifts his rosy cheeks from out his 
slumbers, and say : " I will ride forth !" Mount your 
steed, and guide his eager steps countryward. Tod 
desire to taste the air as borne over fields and glades, 
laden with the perfume of flowers-— you desire to seek 
out some sylvan retreat, or to find some bowered 
avenue, where your horse, with free rein and buoy- 
ant blood, can scamper along in its grateful shades. 
But, with such a desire in view, whither will you 
gol Ride out by any of our avenues, and what do 
you find but a hot, dusty, arid waste, no smooth grate- 
ful turf, no forest shades ; and as for the air, why it 
comes to you laden with the perfume of pig-styes or 
distilleries. Oh, of all the cities "in the world, the 
approach to ours landwise is the most repulsive and 
the most disgraceful. It is absolutely a frightful col- 
lection of unsightly, unwholesome, and festering 
objects. And is it not nlain that the Central Park 
would remove these nuisances T at least, mainly. 
Would not the avenues that would surround it soon 
be selected, because of the natural beauties so near, 
as advantageous and delightful situations for gentle- 
men's villas 1 Why, let the Central Park become 
but a fixed and existing fact, and in a little while all 
the main approaches to our city would be lined by 
beautiful cottages. And then we should have a 
retreat wherein all who are city-bound can frequently 
and freely partake of all the charms and beauties of 
the country. A retreat wherein, sir, you can prance 
your steed and bound along in the exhilirating delight 
of your glorious exercise. 

" But ah, the cost, the cost of ail this !" 

Why, yes, the cost! How much think you is 



spent yearly in theatres, concerts and other amuse- 
ments? Would not the cost be much less than all 
these, and would not the advantages Ita greater! 

" But I can support, sir, only that which is use- 
ful." 

Ah, that curse of this age, utilitarianism. It is an 
iron demon that crushes the fragrance out of every 
flower, the beauty out of every grace, the good out 
of everything ! 

— — In Frederick Tennyson's recent volume 
of poems occurs, in the " Songs of an old Man," the 
following sadly beautiful verses : — 

Lead me a little in the sun 

Kind hand of maid, or loving child ; 

My tears the light of Heaven shall gild 
Until my wintry day be done ; 

Though in my heart the voice of Spring 
With its bright flowers and carols clear, 
Tens me not of the passing year, 

And the new life in everything ; 

But takes me back where lie inunfd 
The a*he* of imperial joy *, 
Discrowned hope* with quenched eyes, 

Great pattion* with their torch** bvrn'd. 

Some spirit out of darkness brings, 
And sets upon their ancient thrones 
The seatter'd monumental bones 

Of thoughts that were as mighty kings. 

8ome voice thrills in mine ear like breath 
Of virgin song, and fair young Love 
Is seen his golden plumes to move 

Over the dim gray land of Death. 

My heart is like a temple dim, 

Down whose long aisles the moonlight floats, 

And sad celestial organ notes 
Hover, like wings of Cherubim. 

Toucb'd by some unseen hand, arouad 

The marble figures of the Dead ; 

But at this hour no living tread 
Is heard, no disenchanting sound. 

The lines of the third stanzas which are italicised, 
contain several magnificent images, reminding us of 
some of Alexander Smith's startling out-flashings. 



" Dsab me, I done it yesterday !'* 



14 What do you think, I teen Mr. Smith last week 1" 
"If I could I really would have toentr 
" Oh, I'm so tired, I really would like to /«y 
down!" 
" Set down, I beg of you !" 
These exclamations rattled around pur ears the 
other evening from a party of elegantly-dressed 
ladies and gentleman at one of Jullien's concerts. 
Oh, ghost of Lindley Murray! Canst thou lie 
quietly in thy grave and hear these things 1 Does 
it not put you to the blush to see how, in this 
goodly town, these and other solecisms continually 
fall from the lips of the beautiful, the young, and 
the intelligent 1 Does it not stir your blood some- 
what to hear from the purse-proud, the place-proud, 
the caste-proud, from would-be-statesmen, learned 
divines, accomplished M.D.'s, these vulgar errors 
continually dropping! Oh, it offends us to the 
very soul to see, as we often do, an animated, intel- 
ligent, beautiful woman mar her sentences by these 
vile and most atrocious errors. They are by no 
means confined to a class. We hear them in the 
drawing-room, the pulpit, on the stage, on the 
street. Reader, can we not reform them alto- 
gether! 
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" While divorces," writes a friend east- 
ward "axe getting so plenty elsewhere, and the 
method* of ffrocuring them being equally, on the 
other side, at a premium, we recollect a story of an 
old clergyman in Massachusetts, now many years 
gathered to hie fathers. A couple applied to him 
one day, asking him what he could advise them 
under the circumstances to do ; ' for,* urged they, 
1 you married us, and it's very plain we can't live 
together ! We must be divorced !' The old gentle- 
man, like many others of his school, was exceed- 
ingly shrewd, and full of expedients ; so instantly 
bidding them stand before him, back to back, he 
addressed them: 'There,' concluded he 'now, do 
both of you go different ways ; and never come 
together again so long as you live !' They did as 
he told them ; but whether that untying was suffi- 
ciently thorough to enable either of the parties to 
venture upon matrimonial expedients again, hardly 
appears with the history." 

Thb soul — the true soul — sees itself mir- 
rored in all the objects that surround us. Nature is 
something more than a mere " economy" of exist- 
ence. There is a living humanity pulsing through it all, 
from flower to star. We perceive material objects 
only through our senses, which may be called the 
windows of the soul, which lets in light to the real 
and inner nature, that we take in the true meaning 
of nature, in the many forms it holds out to us. As 
with the artist, there must be an eye within his eye, 
so with him who has begun truly to live, — there 
must be a life within the life, feeding itself on all 
things that the good God has spread out for his 
contemplation. 

A rixsND hands us. the following :— 

At an inquest lately held on the body of a man 
found drowned, a novel attempt at resuscitation, but 
one, we should imagine, that would "prove quite 
effective, was brought to light; the witnesses 
examined were two rather rough looking Irishmen 
in pea-jackets and red whiskers. 

" Well," said the coroner, " when you first took 
this body from the water, did you endeavor to restore 
animation 1" 

"That we did, yer honor," replied the spokes- 
man. 

" What measures did you resort te ?" continued 
the coroner. 

14 Plaze yer honor, Teddy an' I rifled his pockets, 
and he niver once stirred." 

The jury immediately pronounced a* verdict of 
" taken from the water stone dead." 

• Who is the author of this most consol- 



atory bit of poetry, and quite as sweet as it is con- 
solatory 1 

The wisest of as all, when wo 
Darkens oar narrow, path below, 
Are childish to the tost degree, 
And taluk what is, most always he. 
It rains, and there Is gloom enmad, 
Slippery and sollea is the ground, 
And slow the step ; within oar sight 
Nothing is cheerful, nothing bright. 
Meanwhile the son on high, although 
We will not think it ean be so, 
Is shining at this very hoar 
In all his glory, all bis power, 
And when the cloud is past, again 
Will dry up every drop of rain. 



— — " Dahobbous Publication" is the some- 
what startling term a cotemporary bestows upon us. 
" Dangerous !" exclaimed we, as our eye fell upon 
the paragraph, and beginning to wax a little wroth, 
(l Dangerous ! Infamous ! Such an epithet ! But 
let ns see a little further : ' The great danger of the 
" New York Journal" lies in the impossibility of 
collecting sufficient nerve to lay it down until it is 
finished, as ite contents are of that engrossing 
character that the god of sleep is driven from his 
throne, and rheumatic aches and pains entirely for- 
gotten for the time being.' Ah ! we beg your par- 
don, sir ! That's quite another thing. We lift our 
hat to you, sir." 

A shoemaker, who evidently has bis 

eye open to all the catches of trade, is about to intro- 
duce a new style of shoe, to be called the cornucopia ; 
for he says they are to be made large enough to 
accommodate, without crowding, as many corns as a 
lady or a gentleman may see fit to cultivate. What 
the secret of the thing is, we don't know ; but wc 
have an idea that all who wear such articles abroad 
much, may very properly be called eorn-stalk-ers ! 

A Correspondent assures us that the in- 
cident related below is strictly true. If so, it is quite the 
queerest idea we ever heard advanced in reference 
to the subject of qualifications for participation in the 
sacrament A highly illiterate itinerant minister, 
who claimed no special denominational privileges as 
such, when the hour for the observance of the rite 
arrived, rose and observed : 

41 Those present that believe in their hearts they're 
either going to heaven or hell, are wanted to unite 
with us ! I wish that no others would presume to 
partake on this occasion !" 

— ^— Aw esteemed friend of ours once had 
a good-for-nothing little black fellow, some twelve 
or fourteen years old, as a waiter boy, and after 
enduring his pranks and mischief for some year or 
so, was at length obliged to send him adrift to look 
after himself in the world. Not a great while after 
parting with little cuffy, his former master, having 
occasion to go to Albany, met hhn on board the 
steamboat, where he was employed in the capacity 
of steward's assistant, and addressing him, he said : 
44 Wefl, Tom, are yon as bad as ever ?" " Oh, no, M 
answered the young rascal, with a grin that brought 
into bold relief every one of his white grinders ; 
44 1'se got no bad examples now, sir." 

What sweltering weather we are hav- 
ing to be sure! Oh, for one long, full, deep 
draught of mountain air, or for a glorious tumble in 
the cool surf! Blessed are they who can enjoy 
these things, and most blessed are they who can 
bury all remembrances of city life, and during these 
months of July and August give themselves up to 
the enjoyment of vigorous country air. The most 
felicitous existence that we can imagine just now is 
that of the mermaids. We try to imagine their 
cool caves as we look up at the thermometer before 
us, which marks its 96°. Ninety-six only! one 
would think, from the perspiration that beads our 
brow so thickly, that it ought to mark a somewhat 
higher number than that. But then, while we have 
to be bobbing about here and there, this same ther- 
mometer has nothing in the world to do but be quiet 
and keep cool, and who the dickens couldn't under 
circumstances so favorable ! 



Mobebn literature, in this progressive 

age, is often given in ks brightest efforts in the 
advertising columns of our morning paper. Poetry 
is now consecrated to trade—in every other form it 
is considered obsolete and prosy. The National 
Epic, when one is written, will undoubtedly appear 
in the shape of a huge advertisement, its heroes 
Genin and Lyon, and its story a tale of Broadway. 
In the meanwhile, we are provided with abundant 
lighter effusions, and as a specimen of what poetry 
is doing, and to what uses it is put, we clip the fol- 
lowing " elegant extract " from a morning paper, 
where it prefixed a bootmaker's announcement : — 

A little glove stirs op my heart, as tides stir op the ocean , 
And snow-white mosua, when It fits, wakes many a cartons 

notion : 
All sorts of lady nzlns thrill my Mings, as they'd orter, 
Bat little female gaiter boots are death, and nothing shorter ' 
And Just to pat yon on your guard 

111 give yoa short and brief, 
A small hotel experience. , 

Which filled my heart with grief. 
Last 8mnmer, at the Clarendon 

I stopped a week or more, *- 
And marked two " boot-ies ** every morn 

Before my neighbor's door ; 
Two boots with patent-leather tips, 

Two boots whieh seemed to say, 
44 An angel trots around in as *— 

They stole my heart away. 
And often in my nlghtlv dreams 

They swept before my lace. 
A lady growing oat of them, 

As flowers grow from a vase. 
But, ah ! one morn I saw a sight 

Whieh struck me like a stone- 
Some other name was on the book: 

These boots were not alone ! 
A great tan pair of other boots 

Were standing by their side. 
And off they walked that afternoon, 

And with them walked— s bride ! 

— — We are not very nervous, nor do we 
indulge much in timid apprehensions, but just ima- 
gine the effect of the following lines upon even a 
courageous man as they catch his eye just as he is 
coolly sipping his coffee and gleaning the news : — 

TJEAD THE TRUE AMERICAN— The only American 
■■* paper published in New-York, for this week. It eon- 
tains powerful artieles to enlighten the American people on 
the subject of the Irish CathoUe conspiracy to murder every 
American Protestant in this country. Americans who do 
not wish to be assassinated in the public streets, win do well 
to read this independent paper. 

Rather startling ! It makes one think of St. Bar- 
tholomew and Bloody Mary, and the Popish riots 
that so tormented (in imagination mostly) the good 
old citizens of London. But moat fortunately, with 
the frightful evil so freely prophecied above, a mode 
of safety is considerately shown. If we do not 
wish to be assassinated (which, we are bold to say, 
neither of us, reader, do wish to be), we have only 
to buy a copy of this " independent paper." Easy 
safety-valve ! Although, if to read the paper were 
necessary to secure a means of safety, the remedy 
would be something worse than the chance of the 
evil. 

— — Pdhoh, speaking of female physicians, 
thus parodies the well-known lines of Scott : — 

41 Oh, woman ? m oar hoars of ease, 
Uncertain, eoy, and hard to please ; 
When pain and engolsh wring the brew, 
A aunlsterlng II. D. then." 
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- One of the most piquant stories told at 



present in Parisian circlet ii the following : 

An author, who had obtained a oertaln success without 
hiving a brilliant celebrity, seemed to be particularly favored 
hy fortune ; his position had always been independent, and 
sis circumstances easy ; the critics had been indulgent ; and 
1 la the commencement of his literary career he had inspired 
| attvety affection in a woman, young, charming, and rich, 
| whose husband he became. From this moment he enjoyed 
i a happiness which nothing troubled; with his increase of 
■ fortune, it is not to be su pp osed that friends and flatterers 
I Ml away— or from it. He wrote when it suited' him j and 
the librarians were eager to possess his manuscripts: his 
books arrived at a second edition In a wonderfully short 
time ; those who had formerly doubted his talent, had noth- 
ing to object to the met that his works always sold; the first 
edition was exhausted in live or sis: weeks ; fow of his ce»- 
yWres eooid say so mueh. But man is the great enemy of hie 
own happiness, and when he is favored by fortune, he him- 
self attacks hie prosperity. Having sought for a subject 
about which to mskehimeelf unhappy, he at length took it 
into hie head to be jealous of his wifo, the most Tirtuous of 
women, and perfectly devoted to him : the suspicion was as 
absurd as H was cruel; but, onee conoelTed, he found a thou- 
sand reasons to confirm the opinion. His wifo was in the 
habit of going out frequently unaccompanied, and with a cer- 
tain mystery ; she spends a good deal of money. One day 
he enters his winVs apartment suddenly, when she dees not 
expect to see him ; he observes her dose hastily, and with 
some confusion, a caste**, the key of which she triee to eon- 
eeal. This manouvre does not oseape hie observation, but 



•, ekire emu /"says he, " you i 



"Nothing ; there is nothing at all the matter wish me," 
replies the lady with some embarrassment. 
"Ton did not expect me, and yon appear annoyed by my 




"What an idea!" 
"Let this trifling end, m 
longer.** 
" I do not understand you." 
•• Give me the key of that cabinet, which you have in your 



, yon can deceive me no 



At these words the lady's confusion Increased ; In vain 
she implored her husband to reject hie unjust suspicious. 

"The key! give me the key !•» persisted he. 

*' Take care, we are not alone, monsieur/' said she. 

Two persons had arrived daring the dispute, and from v*hat 
they had heard, gue ss ed the subject of the discussion. 

"I desire to have witnesses." exclaimed the nova furious 
anther ; and these, who sre your relatione* are doubly wel- 
come to me ; they will judge between as, I am convinced 
there is some one concealed In that sibinot, Give me the 
key." 

" I swear to yon there is no one.** 

" Then why refuse to open it V 

*' Spsre me, or rather spare yourself thie humiliation, men 
ema." 

" Win yon oblige me to nee violence, and take the key by 



" Do then as you wuJ," said the lady giving him the key 
with a trembling hand. The hnebsnd took the key, opened 
the cabinet, exclaiming, 

" Serfs*, monsieur." 

But no one appeared; and he stood gazing with a bewil- 
dered air on the threshold. There was no one there ; but 
from the floor to the ceiling was piled books, nothing but 
books, hie own works; his generous devoted wifo had bought 
up an hie works as they appeared ; and here was the secret 
of hie literary successes. His unjust and insulting suspi- 
cions brought their own punishment ; his illusions sre for- 
ever dentin j cd, and so are those of the people who wondered 
at, and envied the rapid sale of his prodnetions ; for the wit- 
nesses, on whose presence he had congratulated himself, 
took care to spread the news, which la no longer e secret. 

A very suggestive way of obtaining literary fame, 
certainly, and the whole story very French like. 

. Ax old story, but a good one, of a sim- 



ple country maid somewhere in England, comet to 



mind just at this moment, which onr readers may 
not all have heard. It seems that this innocent 
child of nature had a friend living in a town several 
miles off, and that the name of her friend was 
Peggy. So she formed the resolution. one day to 
walk over to the town, and make a visit. The pre- 
parations were all made, and the journey under- 
taken. On arriving at the edge of the town, mnch 
to her surprise she found her way obstructed by a 
toll-gate, thrown exactly across the road. Walking 
up to it, however, she commenced knocking smartly 
with her knuckles. This she persisted in doing for 
a long time. The gate-keeper at length seeing her 
engaged in so ludicrous an operation, came out and 
asked her what she wanted. "Is this Croaker- 
town 1" she inquired, innocently looking up at him, 
from the last view of her knuckles. " Yaas," said 
he, with a drawl. "Then, is Peggy inf" she 
asked, her face glowing with happy expectation. 

Jullibx has departed. He shall wave 

his magic baton for us no more. His waistcoat, 
his gloves, his cravat, in all their unapproachable 
whiteness, have passed away forever. His busts 
and portraits shall no longer grace the Broadway 
shop windows, and his gay placards shall no longer 
adorn our brick walls. Ah, wonderful Jullien ! 
Farewell ; we ne'er shall look upon thy like again. 
Thy grand music, elegant humbug, and refined 
clap-trap shall no more delight our senses, make 
merry our hearts, or fleece our dollars. So, fore- 
well! 

But while Jullien's departure leaves a mighty gap 
in the musical world, yet the ensuing season is to 
be a very marked one. The grand new opera house 
in Fourteenth street, and the Phoenix Theatre, now 
erecting on the site of the old Metropolitan Hall, 
will each open early in the autumn with opera. 
How they are both to be supported, we are puraled 
to see. But there really will undoubtedly be a 
stimulant to great exertion on the part of each ac- 
tion, and the result will be some great efforts that 
if not profitable to the movers, will be edifying to 
the public. 

In the way of summer amusements, Niblo'o, with 
the enchanting Ravels, is the most popular place of 
resort. Whatever we may think of the perform- 
ances, the theatre itself is by for the prettiest and 
the pleasantest in the city. Wallack's is closed; 
at the Broadway, Barney Williams and his wife 
attract with their highly humorous delineations ; at 
the cheaper theatres, hot melo-dramas correspond 
with the hot weather ; the Negro Minstrels draw 
full houses of fun-loving audiences ; and the Crystal 
Palace continues to give attraction to strangers and 
citizens. 

Wn take it upon ourselves deliberately, 

to suggest to toy-makers, especially those who deal 
in sweetened ones, a new subject for the illustration 
of their talents ; and that is no less a personage than 
his sable majesty, Old Nick ! And that we may not 
seem at all presumptuous in this, nor yet appear to 
to have stolen a good idea from another one much 
more prolific than ourselves, we give our authority, 
— Shakspeare himself. He says somewhere in 
Hamlet, we behove,—- 

"with devotion's visage 
And pious action, we do sugar o'er 
71s Devil ktmeeV" 



In " Lloyd's Scandinavian Adventures," 

we find the following comical story of a "remarkable 
shot" :— 

A certain individual whg wis more famous for his Mun- 
chausen stortee than ae a shot, was ones relating, amongst 
other things, that when he, as an officer in the campaign of 
1813, was on a march to Suable (where, by the bye, he had 
never been), he had killed an immense stag, In such a man- 
ner, that the bullet not only went through the hind foot, but 
the ear of the animal. Every one laughed, ae well they 
might. 

" Is it not all true 7" inquired the narrator of the story to 
his servant, who stood behind a chair. " Ton were, I re- 
member, present on the occasion." 

" Yes, to be sure, sir," said John very seriously. " It was 
at Neusmdt, close by the treat linden tree. The deer had, 
pardon me for saying so, some vermin about his head, and 
e scratching it. In the same moment you fired and hit 
him in the way described.'' 

Every one now laughed still more. But the amiable John 
whispered in his master's ear: 

" Another time, my noble sir, do not put your lies so far 
apart ; for this time I had great difficulty in bringing them 
together." 

Damul Webster stated that he had 

been a member of the Massachusetts Legislature 
but twelve days, we believe it was, and the only 
law in whose framing he ever had any legislative 
interest or influence, was one concerning the pro- 
tection of trout in brooks ; that law, he was proud 
to say, was triumphantly passed, and stands among 
the statutes to this day. It should stand, forever, 
a monument of the piscatorial foresight of one of 
the greatest of our anglers or statesmen. 

Wn were conversing with a young lady 

some few evenings ago at a literary reunion, and as 
she had been introduced as a poetess, we of course 
touched on poetry. It was not many minutes 
before she had run through the stereotyped list of 
favorite authors, when she concluded with Byron, 
asserting her conviction that he was the greatest 
poet that ever wrote. We modestly hinted that 
we preferred according that distinguished position 
to Shakspeare ; upon which, with an unaffected 
laugh at our simplicity, she cried : " Why, Shak- 
speare wasn't a poet ; his plays don't rhyme /" 

A oxssk Yankee stepped from a steam- 
boat a few days since on one of our wharves, and 
so confounded was he by the confusion and turmoil 
of the scene, the jam of vehicles, the crowds of 
carmen and hackmen shouting and jostling, that he 
sought the shelter ef the boat again in the utmost 
consternation. 

"Why, friend/' said a bystander to him, "you 
seem to be in trepidation." 

" Wall, Til be blasted,*' returned he, opening his 
eyes in astonishment, "ain't I in York after all! 
In Trepidation, *m 11 I'll be darned if I ever heerd 
of that place afore 1" 

— — As good a criticism, and as true a one, 
too, as we have heard lately, was made by an ac- 
quaintance of ours not long ago, of whom we sought 
to know what he thought of the performance of a 
popular orator, the evening before. "Wasn't he 
extremely fluent f ' we inquired. " Did he betray 
any hesitation in framing his sentences !" " Oh, no t 
— not a bit," was the answer we got ; " not a bit." 
He talked well enough ; he talked very well ; but 
he didn't seem to talk anything hgt words /" That 
was the piercing of the bone and marrow of the 
whole matter. 
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— — Of course, dear reader, you have noted 
well the exquisite picture, " Harvest," on the first 
page of this number. It is a beautiful companion 
to the one called " Haymaking." which we gave in 
our last. These rural pictures always have a great 
charm. In most of us they revive recollections of 
the old Homestead, with its wealth of orchards and 
meadows, and fish ponds, all of which might be so 
eloquent of things done in the boyhood time. And 
to all, they suggest visions oi peace, beauty, and 
happiness. These pictures are from the pencil of 
Harrison Weir, one of the very best artists of the 
present time, whose productions are remarkable for 
their fidelity to nature, their spirit, and their vigor- 
ous power. 

It is suggested that as now the dog-law 

is in force, there shall be each day a bell tolled to 
their extinct memories, in each district of the city, 
to be styled the cur-few bell. We have no doubt the 
dmgs will agree to it, if wiser people don't. 

A machine has been invented, so we 

learn upon authority which wo dare not impeach, 
for extracting the square root and solving difficult 
sums in arithmetic— in fact a new kind of Ready 
Reckoner. There is no doubt in the world but that 
some of these days machinery is to do all sorts of 
labor both physical and mental Just imagine the 
convenience of the thing. And when to top all a 
machine is invented something upon the plan of the 
fairy's purse which always contained one guinea no 
matter how frequent your demands were upon it — 
in plain English a cash-supplying machine, why 
then the crowning glory of mechanism is attained. 
Speed that hour ! 

Wi have just met an amusing story of 

a showman who was describing to a select audience 
the wonders which were to be seen in his picture 
of Waterloo. Amongst the ludicrous expressions 
which he ga*s vent to, was the following : ** In the 
centre is the Duke of Wellington, riding on a white 
horse, but you can't see him for the smoke /" 

' A friend of ours, who keeps a book- 
store in Nassau street, related to us, the other day, 
the story of a green Irishman who came into the 
store and inquired for the novel of M The Wife's Se- 
cret." " There is no novel by that name ; but there 
is a play so called." " A play ! " exclaimed the Irish- 
man, suddenly growing enlightened. " A play . that 
must be it, for sure the lady plays on the piano /" 

An exchange says : " A Saxon gentle- 
man, whose name is Scbuaschenhayenkleisterseixe- 
stern, is about to become a citizen of the United 
States." He must be the. descendant of a long line 
and a monopolist of the alphabet. What must our 
citizens do when called upon to pronounce it? Is 
there no way of naturalizing his name as well 
as himself? 

Thk great Dryden said that if a straw 

could be made an instrument of happiness, it would 
be unwise to despise it. How often has a straw 
been our instrument of happiness i How often by 
its medium have we tasted of rapture unspeakable ! 
Ah, sherry cobbler! Thou glorious invention ! thou 
blissful concoction! Gould Dryden prophetically 
have dreamed of the invention of this unmatched 
preparation? Undoubtedly. To what else could 
he have referred, or in what other way could he 
expect a straw to be a means of happiness ? 
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ONCE upon a midnight dreary, 
While I ponder'd, weak and weary 

Over many a quaint and curioas 
Volume of forgotten lore. 

While I nodded, nearly napping, 

Suddenly there came a tapping, 
Rapping at my chamber door. 

" Tie some visitor," I mutter"d, 
** Tapping at my chamber door- 
Only this, and nothing more." 

Ah, distinctly I remember, 
It was in the bleak December, 
And each separate dying ember 

Wrought its ghost upon the floor. 
Eagerly I wish'd the morrow ; 
Vainly I had tried to borrow 
From my books sureease of sorrow — • 

Sorrow for the lost Lenore— 
For the rare and radiant maiden 

Whom the angels name Lenore— 

Nameless here for evermore.. 



And the silken, sad uncertain 
Rustling of each purple curtain 
Thrill'd me— flll'd me with fantaotio 

Terrors never felt before ; 
So that now, to still the beating 
Of my heart, I stood repeating, 
41 Tla some visitor entreating 

Entrance at my chamber door— . 
Somo Into visitor entreating T 

Entrance at my chamber door ;— 

This It Is, and nothing more." 

Presently my soul grew stronger ; 

Hesitating then no longer, 

" Sir," said I, " or Madam, truly 

Tour forgiveness I implore ; 
But the met is I was napping, 
And so gently you came rapping, 
And so faintly you came tapping, 

Tapping at my chamber door, 
That I scarce was sure I heard you,"- 

Here I open'd wide the door : 

Darkness there, and nothing more ! 



Deep into that darkness peering, 
Long I stood there wondering fearing, 
Doubting, dreaming dreams no mortal 

Ever dared to dream before ; 
But the silence was unbroken, 
And the darkness gave no token, 
And the only word there spoken 

Was the whisperM word " Lenore !" 
This I wbJspsr'd, and an echo 

Murmured back the word •' Lenore !** 

Merely this, and nothing more. 

Then into the chamber turning, 
All my soul within me burning, 
Soon I heard again a tapping 

Somewhat loader than before. 
" Surely," said I, " surely that is 
Something at my window latice ; 
Let me see, then, what thereat is, 

And this mystery explore— 
Let my heart be still a moment, 

And this mystery explore :— 

Tin the wind, and nothing more !" 

Open hero I flung the shutter, 
When, with many a flirt and flutter, 
In there stepped a stately raven 

Of the saintly days of yore ; 
Not the least obeisance made he ; 
Not an instant stonp'd or stay'd he ; 
But, with mien of lord or lady, 

Perch'd above my chamber door— 
Perch'd upon a bust of Pallas 

Just above my chamber door— 

Perch'd, and sat. and nothing more. 

Than this ebony bird beguiling 

My sad fancy into smiling 

By the grave and stern decorum 

Of the countenance it wore, 
" Though thy crest be shorn and shaven, 
Though," I said, " art sure no craven, 
Ghastly grim and ancient raven. 

Wandering from the Nightly shore— 
r " m what thy lordly name is 
the Night's Plutonian shore ?" 

Quoth the raven " Nevermore." 

Much I marvelPd this ungainly 
Fowl to hoar dlsoourso so plainly, 
Though ita answer little meaning- 
Little relevancy bore ; 
For we cannot help agreeing 
That no living human being 
Ever yet was blees'd with seeing 
Bird above his chamber door- 
Bird or beast upon the sculptured 
Bust above his chamber door, 
With such name ai 



But the raven Bitting lonely 
On the placid bust, spoke only 
That one word, aa If his soul in 
That one word he did outpour. 
Nothing farther then he utter'd— 
Not a (bather then he flutterM— 
Till I scarcely mors than mutterM 
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" Other friends have flown before— 
On the morrow he will leave me, 
As my hopes hare flown before." 
Tlien the bird said " Nevermore." 

Startled at the stillness broken 

By reply so aptly spoken, 

" Doubtless," said I, "what it utters 
. Is its only stock and store 

Caught from some unhappy master 

Whom unmerciful Disaster 

Follow'* fast and fbllow'd faster, 
Till his songs one burden bore— 

Till the dirges of hie Hope the 
Melancholy burden bore 
Of « Nevermore' -of • Nevermore.' " 

But the raven still beguiling 
AH my sad soul into smiling, 
Straight I wheel'd a cushion'd seat in 

Front of bird, and bust, and door ; 
Then upon the velvet sinking, 
I betook myself to linking 
Fancy unto fancy, thinking 

What this ominous bird of yore— 
What this grim, ungainly, ghastly, 
Gaunt and ominous bird of yore 

Meant in croaking " Nevermore." 

This I sat engaged in guessing, 

But no syllable expressing 

To the fowl whose fiery eyes now 

Burn'd into my bosom's core ; 
This and more I sat divining, 
With my head at ease reclining 
On the cushion'd velvet lining 

That the lamplight gloated o'er ; 
But whose velvet violet lining 

With the lamplight gloating o'er, 

She shall press, ah, nevermore t 

Then, methought, the sir grew denser, 
Ferfom'd from an unseen censer, 
Swung by angels whose faint fbot-fidls 

Tinkled on the tufted floor. 
14 Wretch," I cried, " thy God hath lent theo 
By these angels he hath sent thee 
Respite— respite and nepenthe 

From thy memories of Lenore ! 
Quaff, oh quaff this kind nepenthe, 

And forget this lost Lenore !" 

Quoth the raven " Nevermore." 

" Prophet.!" said I, " thing of era !— 
Prophet still, if bird or devil ! 
Whether tempest sent, or whether 

Tempest toss*d thee here ashore, 
Desolate yet all undaunted, 
On this desert land enchanted— 
On this home by Horror haunted- 

Tell me truly, I Implore— 
Is there— is there balm in Oilead ? 

Tell me— tell me, I implore !" 

Quoth the raven " Nevermore." 

" Prophet !" said I, " thing of evil— 

Prophet still, if bird or devil ! 

By that heaven that bends above us— 

By that God we both adore— 
TeB this soul with sorrow laden 
If, within the distant Aldenn, 
It shall clasp a sainted maiden 

Whom the angels name Lenore— 
Clasp a rare and radiant maiden 

Whom the angels name Lenore," 

Quoth the raven " Nevermore." 

" Be that word our sign of parting, 
Bird or fiend I" I shriek'd upstarting— 
" Get thee back Into the tempest 

And the Night's Plutonian shore ! 
Leave no black plume as a token 
Of that lie thy soul hath spoken ! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken !— 



Quit the bust above my door ! 
Take thy beak from out my heart, 
And take thy form from off my door !' 
Quoth the raven " Nevermore." 

And the raven, never flitting, 
Still is sitting, still is sitting 
On the pallid bust of Pallas 

Just above my chamber door , 
And his eyes have all the seeming 
Of a demon that is dreaming 
And the lamplight o'er him streaming 

Throws his shadow on the floor ; 
And my soul from out that shadow 

That lies floating on the floor 

Shall be lifted— nevermore. 



THE BROTHERS. 



TRANSLATED FROM THE DANISH. 



TT was a fresh, cool summer morning ; the birds 
•*• appeared to have exhausted themselves with 
singing ; but the breeze was not exhausted, for, if 
it seemed lulled for a moment under the clustering 
leaves of the trees, it was but suddenly to shake 
them about, and mingle its sighs with their rustling 
sound ; there wared to and fro the heavy heads of 
the ears of corn in the fields, and the more lowly 
clover scattered its fragrance around. On the sum- 
mit of yon green eminence, under the swaying 
branches of those oak-trees, stands a young peasant, 
a robust, vigorous youth. Shading his eyes with 
his hand, he is gazing across the fields, where the 
public road winds along, separated from the luxu- 
riant corn by rows of young trees, and deep narrow 
ditches, whose edges are bordered by wild flowers. 

Yet it was but a short time before, that war- 
savage and bloody war— had raged there ; that the 
heavy trampling of the cavalry had torn up that 
ground, now covered with the plentiful grain ; that 
the thunder of cannon had hushed every wild bird's 
song, and that those flower-bordered ditches had 
m the death-beds of many a sinking warrior. 
The traces of such scenes are soon effaced m 
nature ; it is only in the minds of mankind that they 
remain and cannot be blotted out. 

Is it this remembrance which calls an expression 
of gloom to Johan's eyes, as he surveys the nu 
dows, and casts a shade over his brow, as he turns 
his head and looks into the quiet valley beneath! 
In it stands a pretty cottage, newly whitewashed 
and repaired, with white curtains adorning its low 
windows, and surrounded by a neat little garden, 
gay with flowers of every hue. There dwell his 
mother and his betrothed ; she who is soon to be- 
come his wife — for the wedding-day is fixed. But 
it is not the preparations for that event which have 
set the whole house astir ; it is a festival of the 
village, a general holiday ; for this day they are pre- 
paring to receive the men who had left their homes 
in order to defend their native land. These had 
been long absent, had encountered many hardships 
and perils, and many of them had been prisoners in 
the enemy's country. Most among them had one 
true loving heart at least awaiting his return with 
anxiety* — therefore the whole of the little village 
was preparing a festal welcome for them. But why 
does Johan look as if he did not observe the promise 
of abundance around him— as if he were not him- 



self the most fortunate among the villagers — he 
who is about to celebrate a double festival 1 Why 
does he throw himself down beneath yon tree, and 
hide his face with his arm 1 

Ah ! memory has recalled to him thai day when 
he and his brother — two strong, active boys— had 
stopped at this very place to look at a little girl who 
was crying bitterly. She was very poorly clad, 
and the curiosity of the boys passing into sympathy , 
they inquired why ahe was in tears 1 It was a long 
time before she would impart the cause of her grief 
to them ; but when they placed themselves by her 
on the grass, patted her little cheek, and spoke 
words of kindness to her, she confided to them that 
she had recently come to their village. On the 
other side of the hill stood the small house in which 
her mother had lived ; but she was now dead, and 
strangers had brought her over to the village. The 
overseer of the poor had placed her in service 
with a peasant woman ; but she felt so lonely — so 
forsaken ! She would fain to return to her cottage, 
which stood by itself on the heath ; but she dared 
not leave her mistress. Johan took her hand, looked 
earnestly upon her, and asked what there was so 
uncommon about her mother's cottage 1 

" Ah ! there is no house like it here in your vil- 
lage," replied the little girl, with animation. " You 
see, it stood so entirely alone, nobody ever came 
near it, and out before the door the purple heather 
grew so thickly ! When I lay there in the morn- 
ing, it was so warm and still, and one never heard 
a sound but the humming of the wild bees, and the 
whirring of the great flies' wings. In the autumn, 
my mother and I used to cut off the long heather, 
bind it into bundles, and sell them yonder in the 
village. There was a well near our door, and when 
one looked down into it, oh ! it was so dark, and 
deep, and cold ! And when one was drawing up 
the bucket, it creaked, as if it were a labor to come 
up ; and if it were let go again, one might wait and 
watch a long time before it got down to where the 
water was. In winter, my mother sat in the house 
spinning; then the snow almost blocked up our 
little windows ; we dared not peep out of the door, 
for fear of the cold north wind getting in ; and if 
one ventured into the outhouse to get peats for the 
little stove, one's teeth chattered with the cold. On 
the long, pitch-dark nights, when we went to bed 
early, to save candles, we used to lie awake, and 
creep close to each other, listening to every sound. 
Oh ! how glad we were that we were too poor to 
fear robbers or bad men. Do you think it possible 
that there can be such a dear cottage as ours any- 
where 1" 

Johan pointed down towards the valley, and 
said — 

"Do you see our house, yonder! Is it not 
pretty 1" 

The little girl shook her head, while she replied— 

" You think so, perhaps, for you are accustomed 
to it." 

"I should like very much to see your former 
home," said the other brother, George, who had 
been gazing upon the child with his large expres- 
sive eyes. " Could you find the way to it 1" 

" Oh 1 to be sure I could," she replied. " When 
I go with the sheep up to the top of the hills, I can 
see it fox away towards the east." 
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It was agreed that the following Sunday they 
should all three go to see the wonderfully beauti- 
ful cottage the girl had described; and after that 
excursion they became playfellows and fast friends. 
In process of time, when the girl grew stronger, the 
mother of the boys, at their earnest and repeated 
request, took her as an assistant in her household 
work, and Ellen became happier and prettier every 
day. Johan carved wooden shoes for her, carried 
water for her, and helped her at her wearing: 
George whitewashed her little room, and planted 
flowers outside her window ; and neither of the 
brothers ever went to the market-town without 
bringing a little gift to her. 

They were all three confirmed on the same day, 
though the brothers were older than Ellen; but 
from that day their peace was disturbed ; Lars, the 
son of the clerk of the church, took it into his head 
to make up to Ellen, presented her with flowers and 
a silTer ring, and, what was worse, at a dance in 
the Tillage, shortly after, he danced with her almost 
the whole evening. Why was it that the gloomy 
looks of the dissatified brothers sought not each 
other's sympathy? Why did not they open their 
lips in mutual complaints— why not tell each other 
that they had never dreamed of any one else danc- 
ing with their sister, giving her presents, and speak- 
ing soft words to her ? Was it not they who had 
met her first, and had visited with her the cottage 
on the heath ? They, who had been so attached to 
her ? But there had hitherto been two to love her 
— why had two suddenly become one too many ? 
And when Ellen, her face radiant with joy, came 
tripping up to George, seized his hand, and said, 
" Will you- not dance one little dance with me, 
George!" why did Johan spring forward with a 
wrathful countenance, snatch away her hand, and 
exclaim — " No ; I am tired of staying here, Ellen ; 
we must go home !" 

Then George threw his arm round her waist, 
pushed Johan away, and said, " Go, if you like, 
Johan ; but Ellen and I will dance." 

Suddenly the brothers turned upon each other as 
if they had been bitter enemies ; and they would 
have come to blows, had Ellen not burst into tears, 
and, separating them, accompanied them home. 

From that day forth they watched narrowly each 
other's word and look, and seemed to be always in 
a state of miserable anxiety about each other. If 
they were going to market, they made a point of 
starting at the same time ; for the one dared not 
leave the ether a moment behind, for fear he should 
have an opportunity of saying a kind word privately 
to Ellen, or of obtaining a kind look from her, in 
which the other could not share. If they were sit- 
ting together in their humble parlor, they kept a 
sharp and jealous look-out upon every glance of 
hers ; and if she spoke a little longer, or with a little 
more apparent interest to one, the room seemed to 
be too confined for the other, and he would rush 
out to breathe the free air, but yet without feeling 
the oppression removed from his heart. At length, 
even the little friendly attentions they used to pay 
to Ellen were given up, for jealousy taught both 
the brothers what poison there might lie in them for 
each. 

Perhaps it would have been better if Ellen could 
have then declared which she preferred ; her heart 



would have led her willingly to do so ; but to make 
the other brother unhappy! Had they not both 
been so kind to the poor child whom they found 
under the tree ? Which, could she say, had sur- 
passed the other in affection to her? Besides, 
neither of them had asked her which she liked best. 
No— neither of them had ventured to do that ; but 
both became more gloomy, both apparently more 
miserable, and the love of both became more im- 
petuous. 

They were all three sitting together one evening ; 
for the young men's mother was now very feeble, 
and mostly confined to bed. At length, Johan spoke 
of the news he had that day heard at the clergy- 
man's house— that war had broken out, and that 
the king had called upon all his faithful subjects to 
assist him in it. For the first time for many months 
the brothers looked frankly and unsuspiciously at 
each other, and, holding out his hand, George 



" Brother ! shall we go to the war ?" 

A hearty shake of the hand was Johan's reply. 

" For God's sake, do not leave me, my dear 
brother's !" cried Ellen. " Would it not be enough 
at least for one to .... " she added, almost in a 
whisper ; but she stopped suddenly, for the counte- 
nances of both the young men had darkened in a 
moment In the fierce look which they exchanged 
lay more than words could have expressed ; and 
Ellen felt, as if the idea had been conveyed to her 
in a flash of lightning, that they must both go. 
She seized a hand of each, pressed them to her 
beating heart, and told them, in a voice broken by 
suppressed sobs, that they must go, that they must 
trust in God, and that she would pray for them 
both. 

That night, when she had retired to her little 
chamber, she wept bitter tears, and prayed to the 
Almighty that he would watch over them both ; and 
if one mu$t fall, that he would preserve him whose 
life would be of the greatest utility. But her sighs 
were for George, and her secret wishes for his 
safety. 

The brothers joined the army. The life they led 
there, so new to both, seemed to call forth from their 
inmost souls long-dormant feelings, and they once 
more became intimate: but of home they never 
dared to speak. They often wished to write to that 
home, but something impossible seemed always to 
prevent them, and neither of them would let that 
duty devolve upon the other. It was almost a 
relief to them when they had to march to the field 
of battle ; the lives of both would be exposed there 
— God would choose between them. And they 
looked earnestly one upon the other, and wrung 
each other's hand. But when they met after the 
battle, they did not shake hands, they nodded coldly 
to each other ; and, to a comrade from their native 
village, they said — "When you write home, tell 
them that our Lord has spared us." 

Again they went forth to meet the enemy ; again 
they participated in that fearful lottery for life 
or death ; and amidst the tumult of the fight, they 
chanced to stand side by side. At length, driven off 
the field, they took refuge in a small building, but it 
was speedily attacked by the enemy ; they saw the 
bayonets glittering on the outside, and heard the 
offioer in command give orders to fire at it. Imme- 



diately, Johan pressed the secret spring of a trap- 
door which led to the woods, and forced himself 
through it. George' stooped over it and was about 
to follow his example, when an evil spirit entered 
into Johan's heart ; he thrust his brother back, drew 
down the trap-door, and rushed towards the trees. 
Immediately he heard the sound of firing ; the smoke 
concealed his flight, he crept into the wood, trembl- 
ing in every limb, and fainted away upon the grass. 

On recovering from his swoon, all was still around 
him ; but he soon fell in with some of his comrades, 
and rejoined his regiment. The troops were shortly 
after mustered, and the name of each individual was 
called. How intense were his feelings when his 
brother's was heard ! None answered to it ; and, 
conquering with a violent effort his emotion, he 
ventured to glance towards the place that his brother 
used to occupy, and where he almost dreaded to see 
a pale and threatening spectre. He heard his com- 
rades talk of him, but his heart appeared to have be- 
come seared. He felt that he ought to write to 
Ellen, and evening after evening he sat down to the 
task ; but he always abandoned it, for he fancied, 
that without any confession, she would discern that 
the hand which traced the letters on the paper 
to her had thrust his brother into the jaws of death. 
He gave up the idea of writing, but through another 
sent a message of kindness from himself, and the 
tidings of George's death. 

When a cessation of hostilities for a time was 
agreed on, and Johan was to return home, he en- 
deavoured and hoped to be able to shake off his deep 
gloom. He was to see Ellen again, trot the thought 
of her no longer brought gladness to his soul. 
It was with slow and heavy steps that he approached 
the cottage in the valley ; and when Ellen came out 
to meet him, and hid her tearful face on his breast, 
it did not anger him that she wept, for his own heart 
was so overcharged with misery, that it seemed to 
weigh him down to the earth. At length he felt 
somewhat easier ; he tried to concentrate his thoughts 
upon Ellen, and he had everything that could remind 
him of his brother removed from sight. Tet, when 
in passing through the woods, he came near some 
large tree, on which his brother and himself; as 
children, had cut their names together, painful and 
dark remembrances would rush on him ; and it was 
still worse when his mother wept, and spoke of 
George — of what he was as a little boy, and how 
good, and affectionate, and kind-hearted he had 
always been. When in the society of the neighbor- 
ing peasants, he was silent, and seemingly indifferent 
to all amusement ; and when he heard them remark 
" How Johan is changed since he went Jo the wars !" 
he felt himself compelled to leave them, and fly 
to solitude. Ellen was kind and gentle to him ; but 
when, of an evening he loitered near the window of 
her little chamber, he could not help hearing how 
she sighed and sobbed. 

One afternoon, when he came slowly home from 
his work in the fields, he began to commune with 
himself^ and his soliloquy ended by his saying to 
himself—" I will be happy ; for, as things are now, 
I might as well be where George is." And thus, 
resolving, he went straight to the window of Ellen's 
room, at which she was standing, and leaning 
against the outside frame, he said — 

" Listen to me, Ellen ! We have mourned long 
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enough for George. I have been fond of you erer 
since you were a child — will yon be my wife now V 

Ellen looked down for a moment ; then, raising 
her eyes to his, she said — 

" Ah, Johan ! I saw Tory well how matters stood 
between you and George; but I will tell you 
frankly, that I would hare preferred to hare taken 
poor George for my husband, and kept you as my 
brother. However, since it was God's will to 
remove him from this world, there is no one whom I 
would rather marry than you. Are you content 
with this acceptance t" 

" I suppose I must be,*' replied Johan ; but he be- 
came very pale, and he added, in a lower and some- 
what discontented tone — "There was no need for 
your saying all this, Ellen ; you may believe my as- 
surance, that I am as much attached to you as ever 
George could have been.'* 

" Yes, Johan, yes !" said Ellen ; " but it is need- 
less to make comparisons now ; nor ought you to be 
angry at what I have said. You are dearest to me 
after him ; and, even if he stood here in your place, 
I would not be happy, if you were dead and gone." 

" Hush, Ellen, hush !" cried Johan, as he glanced 
over his shoulder with uneasiness. " Let us speak 
about our wedding-day ; for my mother cannot live 
long, and we could not reside together after her 
death, unless we were married." 

After a little more conversation, Ellen shut the 
window, and withdrew ; and the subject was not 
again alluded to the whole evening. When Johan 
went to bed, the thought occurred to him — " It 
was very strange that I forgot to seal our engage- 
ment with a single kiss. Am I never more to feel 
that I have a right to be happy V 

He could not sleep that night — he could not help 
reflecting how it would have been, if it were George 
who was about to marry Ellen, and he who was 
lying in the grave. " But George would then have 
caused my death, and perhaps things are better 
as they are " He tried to escape from thought — he 
tried to sleep, and at last sleep came ; but it brought 
no relief, for he found himself again standing in that 
well-remembered wood, and saw again before him 
that small house, with its dreadful recollections. He 
felt himself struggling violently to keep the trap-door 
shut, till the perspiration poured down his face ; 
and then he awoke in his agitation, and anything 
was better than the horror of such a vivid dream. 
" Oh ! why is it not all a dream !" he exclaimed, as 
he wrung his hands in agony of spirit. 

And there he stood now upon the hill, hiding his 
face from the sweetness of the morning, and the 
cheerful rays of the sun, as if he feared to pollute the 
glorious gifts which God had bestowed on creation 
and felt that they were not intended for his enjoy- 
ment. Suddenly, he flung himself down, and buried 
his face amidst the early dew that stood upon the 
ground, mingling with it the hot tears that chased 
each other swiftly down his cheeks. At that moment, 
a soft hand was gently laid upon his head, and a 
mild voice exclaimed — 

11 But, Johan ! why are you lying here 1 What 
can be the matter with you V* 

And when he raised his head, and Ellen saw his 
disturbed look, she sat down by him, and put her 
arm affectionately round him. 

" Do you believe that we shall be happy, Ellen V* 



he asked mournfully, as he laid his head on her 
shoulder. " Tell me— do you really believe that we 
shall be happy !" 

" Why not. dear Johan !" said EUen in a soothing 
manner. " We are both young — we have a sincere 
affection for each other — we will do all we can for 
our mutual happiness through life — and when one 
has a good conscience everything goes well." 

Her last words pierced Johan to the very soul ; he 
felt perfectly wretched— he became as pale as death 
— and a confession which would have crushed his 
hearer's heart trembled on his lips ; but he forced it 
back to the depths of his own soul, and was silent. 
After a few moments she seemed to be listening to 
something, and suddenly she exclaimed — 

" Hark ! the church bells are ringing ! They are 
coming — I must hasten to our poor mother." 

After she had left him, Johan remained for a time 
in speechless anguish. " When ant ha* a good con- 
science," he repeated at length. " Yes— it is true ! 
But I, who have not a good conscience, how shall I 
become fortunate and happy 1 Ohl if she adored 
me— if she would be everything to me— of what 
avail would that be to roe 1 Do I not feel that every 
endearment is a crime — every word of love an 
offence to Asm in his gravel Oh ! if she knew all, 
she would spurn me from her, order me out of her 
presence, and heap curses on my head ! But soon 
— soon— she will not be able to do that. We shall 
become man and wife — aye, man and wife before 
God's holy altar . . . but— will that ever be 1 When 
I walk with her up the church's aisle — when the 
bells are ringing, the church adorned with green 
branches and flowers, and the rich tones of the organ 
make the heart swell in one's breast— can /be proud 
or happy 1 Can I help looking back to see if a 
bloody shadow be not following me amongst my 
kindred and my friends, who are the bridal guests 1 
Oh ! horror, horror ! And when the pastor pro- 
nounces that those whom God has joined together 
no man shall put asunder— Oh ! the blood will 
freeze in my veins. No— living man— but a shadow 
from a tomb— a spectre — a murdered brother's re- 
vengeful ghost— will appear. Oh ! George, George ! 
arise from your grave, and let me change places 
with you !" 

Drops of agony are felling from his brow, every 
joint seems rigid in his closely-clasped hands, and 
every limb of the unhappy sinner is trembling. But 
what angel from heaven is yon ! He kneels by his 
side— he pushes back the thick hair, and wipes off 
the clammy dew of mortal anguish from his forehead. 
Johan looks up. 

" Oh ! is it a spectre from the grave, or is it he 1 
George !— George ! No— no— no !— he smiles— it 
cannot be himself!" 

Johan stretched out his feverish, trembling hands, 
and grasped his brother's arm. 

"Is it you, George 1 Merciful God, can it be 
yourself?" 

" It is I — I myself !" replied George, approaching 
closer to his brother. 

" And you are not dead 1" cried Johan. " Answer 
me, for God's sake ! Have I not murdered you ?" 

" Hush ! — hush !" said George ; " you pushed me 
back from the trap-door, indeed, but I fell down flat, 
and the guns did not injure me. The enemy took 
me prisoner, however, and I have just come from 



captivity. Forgive me, Johan, that I so long forgot 
we were brothers — so long, that you at last learned 
to forget it too." 

Johan stood for a few moments as if he had been 
turned into stone, then raised his eyes, and cast one 
long, earnest look towards heaven ; but in that look 
there was a world of gratitude and delight. He 
then threw himself on his brother's neck, and 
embraced him warmly. 

" Go to your bride !" he cried, as he withdrew his 
arms, and pointed to the cottage in the vale. " I 
have not killed him !" he shouted ; " I have not 
murdered my brother ! — he lives! Oh! thou God of 
goodness, I thank thee that thou hast saved my 
brother !" And he kissed the flowers, he embraced 
the trees, he rolled on the grass in the wild delirium 
of his joy ; but he became calmer by degrees, his 
thoughts seemed to become more collected, and he 
raised his tearful eyes to the blue heavens above, 
while his lips murmured his thanks and praise for 
the unexpected blessing vouchsafed to him. 

Several days have passed since then ; the wedding 
morning has come at last ; the bells ring ; the church 
is decorated with fresh flowers and green boughs, and 
the pealing organ is heard outside in the church-yard. 
See ; here comes the bridal party, gaily dressed, and 
adorned with garlands of flowers. The bride ad- 
vances between two young men, each holding one of 
her hands. The one brother gives her to the other. 
Long had they disputed in a friendly spirit which 
khould be permitted to sacrifice himself, and to yield 
Ellen ; but one of them had a crime to expiate ; he 
was most anxious to make reparation for it, and he 
triumphed in the fraternal struggle. See how his 
eyes sparkle ! See with what firm and elastic steps 
he advances ! And, though deeply agitated as he 
holds out his right hand to place the bride by his 
brother's side at the altar, how earnestly he joins in 
prayer, and how distinctly gratitude and peace are 
depicted in bis countenance ! 

It is night in the valley ; the wind is hushed, and 
not a leaf is stirring ; all is so still, that the gentle 
trickling of the water in the little rivulet near can 
be heard at an usual distance. The quiet moon- 
beams shine on the windows of the cottage where 
George and EUen, the newly-married couple, are ; 
and the roses which cluster round them exhale their 
sweetest perfumes. But what wanderer is yon, who, 
with a knapsack on his back and a staff in his hand, 
stands beneath the oak trees on the hill 1 He stretches 
out his arms towards that lowly house in a last adieu, 
for his path must henceforth lead elsewhere. Why 
does he now kneel on the grassy height 1 why does 
he lift his hands to heaven in prayer ? Can it be 
possible that he thanks God because his beloved is 
his brother's bride 1 Can it be possible that, with a 
heart unbroken by grief— that with tears, which are 
not of sorrow, in his eyes, he can leave all he has 
ever loved, to become a pilgrim in a foreign land 1 
It is— for a conscience, released from the heavy bur- 
den of guilt, supports and blesses him, and trans- 
forms every sigh into gratitude and joy. 



" WixLED towns," says Bacon, " stored arsenals 
and armouries, goodly races of horse, chariots of 
war, elephants, ordnance ; all this is but sheep in a 
lion's skin, except the breed and disposition of the 
people be stout and warlike." 
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Contributed to the Illustrated New York Journal. 

ST. PAUL'S. 



OTANDING the other day underneath Mr. 
^ Barnaul's balcony, looking wistfully towards 
St. Paul's opposite, and wondering by what in- 
genious means we could reach it through the solid 
bulwark of jammed-up vehicles that interposed, we 
chanced to look up, when our gaze suddenly rested 
upon the benign face of the old Apostle, looking 
down from his lofty niche in the church upon the 
frightful clatter at his feet. He looked so majestic, 
so calm, so passionless, that it seemed to us that he 
would extend his arm, and calm down into awful 
silence the irreverent bustle of the scene. We won- 
dered that his lips did not open, and that the grand 
old eloquence that inspired of yore those of Rome 
and Corinth, did not flow out to hold spell-bound 
all that he looked upon. But, sternly motionless, 
there he stood, strangely contrasted with the fran- 
tic babel, of which we formed a part. The clashing 
of vehicles, the angry oaths of excited drivers, the 
swiftly-moving, jostling, and impatient crowd, the 
clang of a dozen hoarse instruments of music, that 
brayed out distracting discord from Mr. Barnum's 
show windows, the jargon of trade — a strange scene, 
indeed for St. Paul to preside over. To preside 
over! 

It is profanation to him that he should forever be 
bound to such a scene, that around him there should 
prevail so much discord, passion, and worldliaess, 
without even a reverent thought, or a holy impulse 
floating up to him. His statue should stand in a 
more congenial place, where brows might be bared, 
and hearts bow down to him. But as it is, we won- 
der when it occurs to any of the crowd passing by 
of the nearness of his symbolized presence 1 Not often. 
The church itself, with its old grave-yard, so full of 
many associations, that in another place would 
awaken emotion* of reverence and holiness, hare 
possesses no such influence, or possesses it but 
faintly ! The monuments to Montgomery and Em- 
met elsewhere would attract pilgrims— -but here, 
rarely is an eye turned upon them. The crowds 
rush on in choked and angry streams, full of all the 
mad hopes, passions, fears, and aspirations of human 
nature, muttering curses, at the church door, and 
and hurling maledictions up into the face of the 
Apostle above them. 

But stop ! Here is one as calm, as passionless, 
as rigid as the stone figure of the Apostle itself. 
Can there be any sympathy between them 1 It is 
the bent and withered form of a hag seated upon the 
Museum steps. By her side there is a mean basket 
half full of decayed apples. Observe how immov- 
able, how calm she is. The furious clatter disturb 
her not ; she heeds not the pasting of the multi- 
tude. One would think that to sit so, hour after 
hour, in so much noise, would madden her poor, old, 
weak brain. What is there within her 1 Light or 
darkness 1 Lethargic despair, or brilliant hope] 
Who knows but that her soul is only dead and.deaf, 
because it soars beyond the clamor and clatter of 
the world, with her gaze fixed upon the brow of the 
Apostle, whose presence is as sunlight to her. If 
•o, what is it more than the re-acting of the scenes 
of old, when Paul went forth at his Master's com- 



mands. And if the carved statue can lift one poor 
soul out of its misery, not in vain was it lifted to its 
high place. 



Contributed to the Illustrated New York Journal 

A HORSEBACK RIDE 



rpHE hired man had saddled the horse, and bi ought 
-*- him round to the side where he stood proudly 
pawing the dirt with his hoof. He was a new horse, 
that had been purchased but a few days before of 
one of the farmers in an adjacent town ; and being 
young, spirited, and handsome, he was just such a 
creature as Martha would be likely to pet And 
while the man was still engaged in smoothing out his 
mane, and the two sisters stood regarding him, 
Martha declared she would give him a name; 
" and it shall be Button !" she exclaimed, holding 
out her hand to receive the caress she fancied he 
would repay her with for her compliment. 

"Now be very careful that your Button doesn't 
run away with you. Mat !" warned her sister Mary, 
assisting her into the saddle with her hand and 
shoulder. 

" I wish you had promised to ride first," returned 
Martha. *' I'm sure I had much rather you would." 

" Ah, that indeed, now ! When you begin to 
think that somebody's neck is likely to be broken, 
then you feel a little more willing it should be mine 
than your own ! No, I thank you. I must posi- 
tively decline your kind offer. Pray, let me insist 
on your making the first experiment yourself." 

Martha turned upon her a face of innocent sur- 
prise, and exclaimed—" Why, sister ! you know I 
meant no such thing ! How cruel !" 

" Well, well, Mat/' broke forth her sister, eager 
to smooth out the wrinkles caused by the speech, 
" it will be soon enough for me to ride, when you 
return. I'm in no particular worry to view the 
country to-day. So cut up your little Button, and 
away with you!" 

The little horse laid his ears back close to his 
head, not wickedly so much as playfully, and began 
switching his long tail hither and thither, whilst 
Martha self-possessedly kept her seat in the saddle, 
and commenced stroking his glossy neck ever so 
gently with her hand. On his back, she looked like 
a picture of health and beauty. The blood richly 
mantled her cheeks, from merely the inspiriting 
thoughts that danced in her brain; and her eyes 
glowed and sparkled with pleasure, in expectation 
of nothing but the beautiful evening ride she was 
going to have. 

It was just at the close of a charming spring day, 
the sun playing about the summits of the hills, gild- 
ing the wood-spires that shot up in serried rows from 
their soil, and throwing back over the lowlands and 
the plains the reflections of its dying brilliancy. 
The air of the evening was bland and soft ; just 
strong enough, thought the fair horseman, to be a 
little invigorating. It would serve to heighten still 
more the fresh color of the rider's cheeks, and excite 
to still a pleasanter pitch the tome of her sympathis- 
ing spirits. 

" Possibly you are anxious to get rid of me !" said 
she, in reply to her sister's urgency. " Very well, 



then ; here we go. Come, my little Button ! Come 
up, Button !" And gracefully, but firmly, reining 
him in, she started out of the yard on a slow and 
very agreeable canter. 

The girl was a good horseman, and entertained 
not the first fear for her ability to keep her seat in 
almost any emergency. The horse, to be sure, was 
a new one, and she quite unused to him ; but she 
had unbounded confidence in herself, and that is 
invariably the first and last requisite of good horse- 
manship. In her hand she carried a light riding- 
whip, with the silky end of which she patted ever 
so gently the little horse's mane, while she continued 
talking to him almost as to a child. As he bore her 
away, she turned her face around just as she was 
going into the arched avenue of a wooded lane, and 
beheld her sister still standing in the yard, looking 
after her with an appearance of deep interest. 
Martha hastily waved her hand, spoke encourag- 
ing again to Button, and in another moment was 
lost in the winding aisle of the forest by-road. 

As she got on, and as she felt her confidence each 
moment more and more established, her interest in 
the natural objects around her engrossed nearly the 
whole of her attention ; and she fell into her wonted' 
habit of admiration and reverie immediately. Her 
eyes ran quickly up and down the moss-spotted 
trunks of the trees, and lodged their arrowy glances 
in the thick clusters of the green leaves ; or swept 
away with a single, far-reaching gaze over meadows 
and hillsides, scouring the whole country for objects 
of beauty. 

After a while, she suffered the horse to walk; 
and she thought he threw down his head upon his 
breast, and arched his neck with such a proud pret- 
tiness, that he was perfectly satisfied with the cha- 
racter of both his rider and the excursion. The 
cool air in the glades fell refreshingly on her fore- 
head and cheeks, and insensibly almost her spirits 
passed from a state of exhilaration to one of com- 
parative repose. 

The pictures such as her imagination had hitherto 
painted for her, were now about her on every aide ; 
and she felt that the mere paintings had never yet 
equalled the realities. It seemed to do her eyes 
good, to get unbounded views of such beautiful land- 
scapes. The horse walked slowly on. The bridle 
rein hung loosely about his neck. The air was en- 
ticing. And the girl was in a dream ; and a dream, 
too, on horseback ! 

She could not help thinking — as indeed all think 
who know anything about it — that views from the 
saddle are brighter views, and fresher views, and 
broader, and far more beautiful than from almost 
any other situation; and the heightened spirits 
never fail to flush them with the warmth of their 
own coloring, and to impart to them the glowing 
life with which they are themselves overflowingly 
full. Her enjoyment she thought was perfect; 
indeed, she questioned if ever in her life she had 
been happier than she was at this moment. 

Down into a beautiful dell she slowly trotted, her 
mce turned first to one side of the road and then to 
the other. It was a spot— she thought within her- 
self—quiet enough for the fairies to hold their mid- 
night revels in. The broad bands of green turf 
striped the road, and little Button trotted evenly 
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between them. She had gathered up the reins a 
trifle, though they still hung rather loosely over 
his neck, as if she would say to him in all* can- 
dor and friendliness — " Now, yon mustn't play me 
false, Button ! I put mil confidence in you, you 
understand ; so be sure and do your very best for 
me this time, and you will find me the truest of 
friends hereafter! You hear me, Button — don't 
you!" 

As if he really did hear her, he laid his small ears 
back close upon his head, switched the air briskly 
with his tail, and fell forthwith from a trot into quite 
a lively canter. 

"Not too feat, Button! Not too feat, sir ! I want 
time to look about me a little, you know !" said she, 
reining him in somewhat. " Button," she went on, 
" I like the scenery hereabouts, and I mean to try to 
make you like it too !" 

Out from the forest-road she emerged upon the 
broad and open plain, where the fading sunlight lay 
with a dying glory, gilding leaves, and grass, and 
rocks together. The little brooks went singing 
along by the roadside, gurgling and gushing with a 
perfect joy. Squirrels began to chirp and chatter 
upon the gray stone-walls, now racing along on their 
tops, and now hiding themselves a moment over the 
other side, whisking their bushy tails in the fullness 
of their delight. Birds were putting up their grate- 
ful evening chorals, their feathered throats swelling 
and ruffling with song. 

If ever beauty was to be found anywhere, surely, 
thought Martha, here it was all about her. If any- 
where nature was charming, throwing out her arms 
— as it were — for one, smiling broadly and benig- 
nantly, blessing her children and asking to be blessed 
in return— surely, surely, it was here. 

She watched as closely the changing hues of the 
clouds, as the manifold pictures the landscape offered 
her ; and her soul seemed to have put on etherial 
wings, that wafted her far beyond the atmosphere of 
sordid realities, and bathed itself in the resplendent 
colors that floated in the heavens. What poetry her 
nature possessed was excited now to its extreme 
limit of passionateness. What dreams had ever 
dawned on her soul's sight before, at this time 
seemed to clothe themselves with the attributes of a 
living reality. Oh, those evening clouds !— those 
evening clouds ! Grand, massy, and glorious — piled 
up in battlementfl of such gorgeous colors, with 
streamers sailing and swimming away from them 
all — rolling slowly hither and thither, like great bil- 
lows, in the far off sea of cloudless ether— showing 
mysterious cliffs, and suggesting unfathomable deeps 
beyond, where only brightness and unbroken blue 
stretched away for ever and for ever— how they 
wrought in the soul of the enthusiastic girl, kindling 
her emotions to a warmth that was little less than a 
living ecstasy ! 

She soliloquized all the time, in low and broken 
sentences, on the beauties and the splendors that so 
held her enchanted. Forgetful of her situation, and 
thinking only of the scenes that so enraptured her 
vision* she had thoughtlessly suffered the bridle to 
lie loosely over Button's neck again, leaving him to 
pursue the course that best pleased himself. It was 
but a moderate gait, and such as assisted her greatly 
in her tranquil enjoyment. But the sharp and sud- 
den report of a gun from very near the roadside, just 



in a small coppice of chesnuts, accompanied too 
with a vivid flash of light, so startled the little steed 
from his pleasant equanimity that he sprang with a 
wild and terrific bound from the road, almost throw- 
ing his rider from the saddle ! Giving a loud snort, 
that betokened his intense affright, he switched his 
tail very swiftly two or three times, and the next 
instant set out on a dead and desperate run. 

"Whoa, Button ! Steady, Button !" spake she, 
in the firmest voice she could command, while she 
grasped the reins and drew upon them with all her 
might. 

But every second now that he ran, he seemed to 
grow more and more unmanagable ; and his fright 
increased upon him continually. He tore away like, 
the very wind. All that she could do— all she 
could say, had no more influence over him than the 
whistling of the air in his ears. Faster and faster 
each moment he flew, till the walls, and rocks, and 
trees, all seemed running in one smooth line toge- 
ther. His hoofs rattled over the turf and the gravel, 
as if he scarcely allowed them time to strike the 
ground beneath them at all. His long and abundant 
mane streamed away from his neck, and his nostrils 
dilated frightfully. Like a wild horse of the prairies, 
he felt for once the full strength and freedom of his 
limbs. 

As excellent a horseman as Martha knew herself 
to be, she nevertheless experienced the overwhelm- 
ing and paralyzing sensations of fear. They crept 
coldly over her, in spite of all her resolution to 
keep them down. She tried to be calm and self- 
possessed; but there was a something that shook 
her nerves, till she began to think she bad no power 
more over them. 

Her grasp on the bridle was tight and firm, yet it 
seemed as if her hand had no strength left to check 
his impetuous career. She was unable even to 
guide him. He had his head, and threw out his fore 
feet with a swift stretch that told the observer at a 
glance that the animal was a desperate runaway. 

One moment the girl's cheeks would be highly 
flushed with color, red and burning ; and the next, 
they were as pale as whiteness itself. As she 
swept swiftly through the air, the wind shrieking 
with a fearful sound in her ears, cold chills crept 
over her, the dampness stood in the palms of her 
hands, and the strength slowly left her limbs. She 
knew too well how fearful a ride she was taking, 
and could clearly calculate the very few chances 
there were of her final escape. Her heart almost 
ceased to beat ; her pulses were still ; and the blood 
quite curdled within her for terror. Still on dashed 
the frightened animal, heedless of bridle or bit, as if 
he were bent on rushing forward to his own de- 
struction—on, on, on ! 

Her sensations now were indescribable. There 
was a swimming in her eyes, and a giddiness in her 
brain, that, as she was borne along past walls, rocks, 
and trees so swiftly, seemed almost to overwhelm 
her. To cry out, would be worse than useless ; for 
it could scarcely be possible that any assistance 
should be near, and to frighten the animal still 
more would be the height of insane folly. So she 
only held on by the reins, though as for speaking a 
word then to the horse, it was without her power, 
entirely. It was as if her blood was all on fire. It 
appeared to her that her nerves were every one 



wrought up to its highest tension, and that they 
tingled like strings to the very ends of her fingers. 
Her eyes rested on nothing, but all objects ran into 
one confused and continuous blur. She felt as if she 
were flying — swimming— sailing through the sir, 
and each moment her respiration' became more and 
more difficult. Oh, if she could but touch her foot 
for a moment to the ground ! If she could but break 
the monotony of this swift and continuous line of 
objects ! She thought rapidly of her sister— of her 
father— of her mother— of all her friends. She 
tried to think of herself— of where she was — and 
of what might be the ending of this fearful ride ; 
but her mind was going round and round in the 
vortex of a whirlpool of fears ; her thoughts were 
too swift even to be thoughts, or to take any distinct 
shape or direction. And the horse still bore her — 
with cattle of hoofs and recklessness of motion— on, 
on, on ! 

She finally reached a spot where the country road 
forked. If she could guide him to the left, he 
would be obliged to climb a long and precipitous 
hill ; that much she could sufficiently collect her 
thoughts to understand. And she pulled with all 
her failing strength of hand upon the rein. But 
she might as well have pulled at a rope around an 
oak, so little heeded he the power that should have 
directed him. He tore along by the other road, and 
now she knew nothing of what was next to come. 
Her heart sunk now quite within her. 

Hardly had she proceeded a dozen rods, when the 
figure of something — she could not tell what — 
sprang out of a thick clump of bushes near the 
roadside, and the next instant was hanging and dan- 
gling from her horse's neck. For the first time 
since the beginning of this terrific race, she uttered 
a low cry. A voice shouted to the horse in shrillest 
tones, and a person was perseveringly dragging and 
pulling his head downwards to the earth. The ani- 
mal shook — became irregular in his motion— trem- 
bled convulsively — and as a last resort tried to rear 
on his hind feet. But the grasp upon the bit was as 
the hold of a vice. It was not to be shaken off at 
all. It finally succeeded in breaking down the mad 
strength of the runaway, and bringing him to a 
complete stand still. Martha almost fell into the 
stranger's arms, while, without a syllable, he offered 
to assist her from her dizzy seat in the saddle. She 
leaned heavily on his shoulder, and immediately 
sank down on a rock by the side of the road. The 
reaction from excessive fear to calmness of perfect 
safety, was too overwhelming. 

Securing (he horse to a tree close at hand, the 
stranger hastened to lend assistance to the feint i ng 
girl ; and lifting her again from her seat, he carried 
her slowly to a little run of water that fortunately 
was but a few paces off. There he bathed her tem- 
ples in the cooling stream, dipping it up in the palm 
of his hand, and still supporting her with his arm. 
It was with a feeling of profound joy, therefore, 
that he heard her exclaim at length in a low voice — 

" 1 am better now ! Oh, what an escape !" 



Son of Hood's Puns.— " The * Echo,' we fear, 
will not answer ;" " Alien is foreign to his subject ;" 
"W.'s 'Tears ofSensibiUty » had better be dropped;" 
" Y. Y., a word to the Y.'s is i 
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M. LIEBIG. 



CHEMISTRY enters into all the busi n esses and 
employment* of lift, and civilisation can no 
more do without this assistant and ally, than animal 
life can do without food and air. The great men, 
therefore', who hare devoted their talenta to thia 
wonderful, and, we may aay, ezhauatleaa science, 
may truly be plaeed on the roll of the great names 
of their age. Such names aa Liebnitz, Davy, Frank- 
lin, Priestley, Liebig, and Faraday, hare already 
their places there in undying characters. Every 
one of them is an intellectual star of the first mag- 
nitude, shedding a light before which the angry 
blase, of a warrior's feme dies away like the last 
streak «f red the young moon extinguishes in the 
western horbon. Of this splendid galaxy of genius, 
the name of Liebig, the great German chemist, is 
one of the most distinguished. His labors, not 
alone in chemistry, but in connection with almost 
every science, have made him known in every region 
where civilisation has penetrated. 

His researches prove him to be one of the most 
original and accurate philosophers of the day. And 
if we were to review all the achievements of this 
great man, we should scarcely know which to admire 
most, his indomitable energy, untiring sagacity, or 
his prodigious industry. Second only to Liebnits 
in profundity of suggestion, he excels htm in detail 
and explicitness. Seldom obscure or tedious, he 
has contributed as much as any chemist of this ox 
any other period to make chemistry a popular study; 
His treatises on food are accepted, as containing 
the soundest doctrines, by the medical faculty ; and 
if to this we add his contributions in promotion of 
manufactures and (he arts, we think we are entitled to 
hold him up to the eulogy of the public, with whom 
his name is so familiar, as one of the greatest men 
of the age. 



ST. FLORE.* 



A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

(mo* TBI OEEVAN Or HOElf.) 



Qui listened with breathless interest ; but every 
word added to his grief, and when Rabaud had con- 
cluded, it seemed to him that the gates of Paradise 
had closed behind him. 

" D'Arbeque's hatred," said Rabaud, "knows nei- 
ther limit nor cessation. He never forgives ; there* 
fore our remaining here 'is impossible." 

"How?" said Gui. "Will he not forgive the 
father for the sake of the service of his eon \ Surely 
his heart must relent, and kindly feelings succeed to 
hatred and anger." 

" Canst thou soften these stones 1 Canst thou di- 
rect the course of yon stream which rushes down the 
precipice, and bid it retreat! Canst thou change 
stern winter into genial summer 1 Then can D'Ar 
beque relent." 

" Your judgment is very hard. You doubt, ap- 
parently, in the possibility of changing man's heart." 



" No, Gui. I believe that the criminal may be- 
come an honest man, but never can I believe that 
D'Arbeque's hatred will be changed to love. I know 
Asm. I know all thy father did to win him back, but 
in vain." 

Gui was in despair. A bitter grief filled his heart. 
He felt that its wounds were beyond all power to 
heal. Gabrielle was lost to him. The dream of his 
happiness, in which in the quiet night he had so often 
indulged, was dispelled, and with a sorrowful step he 
pursued his homeward path. When Salers met him 
at the door he was startled by his dejected appear- 
ance. 

"What has happened 1" he inquired anxiously, 
but at a sign from Rabaud he was silent. 

" I have news for thee, Gui," said Salers, turning 
to him. " An old gipsy woman was here a few days 
since ; Adelma they call her— the same who was so 
often at St. Flore — and she gave me this piece of 
paper for thee." 

Gui snatched the note from the man's hand, and 
read with some difficulty, for the writing was scarcely 
legible, the following tines :— 

" The storm of which I told thee is gathering, but 
it has not yet burst. Not until streams of blood flow 
around thee shall there be peace— that lies, however, 
for, far from thee. Thou didst not tell me thy pur- 
pose ; but I knew it, and I followed thee. Thou hast 
suffered for thy rashness ; but Adelma is not angry 
with thee." 

" A new riddle," said Salers ; " where didst thou 
meet with that unhappy woman t" 

Gui then related without any reservation the con- 
versation he had with the gipsy. 

44 It is no longer safe for us to remain here," said 
Salers. " Our peace is at an end. God grant that 
no harm may come of this." 

" Not your peace," said Gui ; " mine is, it is true, 
destroyed for ever ; therefore let me depart. This is 
not the life for me now. I see signs of a struggle in 
my fatherland, and my resolution is taken. I will go 
to the wars, and fight manfully for my faith and for 
my rights." 

A fiery courage gleamed in his fine eye, and Ra- 
baud looked at him with astonishment. 

" Not too rashly," they said. " Let us, like wise 
men, consider and weigh it well ; for, remember, it 
is God's cause !" 



• This tale was eonmsueed in the Joly 



CHAPTER VII. — TH1 BOTCHKE OF VASST— OUI FINDS 

A FRIEND IK NEED — THE QDEEN MOTHEE AND 

THE ASTtOLOOEE. 

fllHE peace and joy which had formerly reigned in 
-"- the home of the three friends were banished. 
On Gui's spirit a cloud rested, which seemed to 
gather thicker day by day ; and willingly as the 
young heart usually rests on the anchor of hope, Gui's 
appeared to have abandoned it. Rabaud's words 
were ever present with him, and on every dark pre- 
sage of Adelma'*, to which, with the credulity of the 
age in which he lived, he attached a literal meaning, 
he dwelt with a morbid sensitiveness which destroyed 
his happiness and activity. In this state of mind his 
desire to enter the army became irresistible; but 
with this desire came a practical difficulty, that of 
poverty. In order to join the ranks of the Protest- 
ants, led by Coligny, a horse and arms were at least 



necessary ; and the conviction that he was poor was 
forced upon him, from the knowledge of the fact that 
all his father's estates had been forfeited to the crown, 
and that he himself was an outlaw, with a name in 
ill odor with so many of his fellow-countrymen. 

His mind revolted from asking assistance of Ra- 
baud or Salers, and many a time he resolved to go 
with such worldly effects as he possessed and offer 
himself to Coligny just as he was. That he would 
be rejected on account of his youth and inexperience 
he had no apprehension ; but the consideration was 
somewhat galling to a youth of spirit and enterprise, 
that he could not enter on his duty to his country in 
a style befitting his real rank and station. 

One day in April, when storms of rain and hail 
were raging, and few who had no business to call 
them out of doors left the house, Gui sat still in a 
corner of the window seat, gazing absently on the 
wild sky. He was alone in the room, for Salers and 
Rabaud were closely occupied in the adjoining apart- 
ment in the examination of papers, and as Gui could 
overhear them extremely earnest and animated in 
their conversation — an event so rare in their usually 
quiet house— his curiosity was greatly excited. 

In a short time the door opened and they entered 
the sitting-room. There was something of a digni- 
fied solemnity in their manner which was unwonted 
either with Rabaud or Salers, and to the young man's 
astonishment Rabaud thus formally addressed him : 

" Gui de Viole de St. Flore, you have, aa we know, 
long cherished the desire to lift up your arm in the 
service of your holy religion and that of your country. 
Right worthy the name you bear is your determina- 
tion to assist in delivering our land from the hated 
yoke of Papacy ; but that you may acquit yourself in 
a manner worthy of that name, you must have those 
means which, as your devoted servants, it is our duty 
to provide. We now, therefore, render you a faith- 
ful account of the money which we have been enabled 
to save from the wreck of your father's property, and 
herewith present you with a correct statement of the 
accounts. See that it is right." 

Gui looked at Rabaud in astonishment, but his sur- 
prise was not unmixed with pain at the altered man- 
ner of bis friend. The fatherly " thou" had indeed 
been frequently dropped of late by Rabaud, and there 
was at times a cold formality, and a measured man- 
ner of speaking, existing only since their return from 
the Castle D'Arbeque, which had wounded the 
youth. 

" What does this mean 1" he said tenderly, for bis 
heart was full. " Would you banish me from your 
love, which has hitherto been my only protection and 
refuge 1 What have I done to merit the loss of that 
blessing 1" 

Tears stood in the eyes of both the servants, and 
Rabaud was too greatly agitated to speak. 

At length, Salers replied that the time was come 
when some change in their conduct was requisite, 
and when the character of servants, only laid aside 
for the purpose of disguising his true rank, must be 
resumed; and— but before Salers could say any 
more, Gui was in Rabaud's arms. He entreated 
them, with an earnestness which could not be denied, 
that they would never more allude to any change in 
their manner to him. His thanks, his devotion were 
breathed forth with a fullness of gratitude which 
overpowered the faithful fcabaud, who, when 'a little 
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tranquility was restored, entreated the young man to 
attend to the accounts which they had prepared. The 
sum which he found to be saved, was larger than he 
could hare anticipated. 

11 But," said he, " when I have purchased my horse 
pistols, sword, and coat, I shall need nothing more, 
and the surplus I will therefore leave with you, my 
trusty friends. Your old days must not be saddened 
by want, for sure I am that if I .ceded succor, you 
would never deny it to me." 

" Let it then remain in trust for you," said Salera ; 
" for who knows but that the time may come when 
you will require it even more than at present V* 

From this day everything was in a state of prepa- 
ration in the humble cottage, in anticipation of the 
young adventurer's departure, which took place at a 
crisis when the affairs of the Protestant party seemed 
peculiary favorable for Gui f s entrance into military 
life. Meanwhile the favor which Catherine de Me- 
dici* had manifested towards the Huguenots had an 
appearance of sincerity which, whilst it wholly de- 
ceived, seriously alarmed the Catholic party. Mont- 
morency and St. Andre, bigoted Papists, were the 
only staunch supporters of the Catholics who re- 
mained at Court, and were far from being able to 



cope with the Queen Mother. But the Triumvirate* 
was not cast down, although in the edict of St. Ger- 
main they could not but foresee the fall of their 
power threatened ; and accordingly renewed their 
activity and energy to avert the impending danger. 
Francis was at this time in Lorraine, in which place 
he and the Cardinal were busy plotting against the 
heretics, and laying plans for their own aggrandize- 
ment, and that of their house. 

In this season of public irritation at Paris, Francis 
received an intimation from the Catholics there that 
his presence was absolutely necessary for their sup- 
port, as the Queen Mother seemed to ally herself 
more and more closely with Conde and the leaders of 
the Huguenot party, and matters were assuming a 
very serious aspect. Francis gladly obeyed the sum- 
mons, and his train was so numerous when they left 
Lorraine, that it resembled a little army. Coligny 
also was on the alert, and the union between him 
and Conde became more close and intimate, when 
<T Andelot, Anton von Croi, La Rochefoucault, Rohan, 



* By the Triumvirate Is Intended the party of the Guises— 
Francis Duke of Guise ; his brother, the Cardinal of Lorraine ; 
and Loais, the Cardinal of Guise. 



Genlis, and Grammont decided to enlist on the side 
of the Huguenots. 

Francis, at the head of his adherents, *eft Join- 
ville, at the end of February. On the 1st of March, 
1562, he arrived at Vassy, a small town in Cham- 
pagne (Haute Marne), intending to remain there a 
few hours, for the purpose of recruiting himself 
after his rapid journey from Joinville. 

Accompanied by a small number of his party the 
Duke at once repaired to the Church of Vassy fir 
the purpose of hearing mass ; but the accommoda- 
tion in the building being insufficient for the larger 
portion of his retinue, many of them were left stand- 
ing idly without the doors, waiting for the termina- 
tion of the service, when at a short distance they 
heard the sound of a Protestant hymn proceeding 
from a barn where the Huguenots were, according 
to their customs, offering their simple tribute of 
praise to Almighty God. It was a welcome oppor- 
tunity for the Catholics to fall upon the unoffend- 
ing and unarmed heretics ; and, accordingly, hasten- 
ing to the spot, they commenced their attack by 
gross insult and abusive language, accompanied by 
a pelting shower of stones, which, although for a 
few moments the Protestants endured with patience, 
so provoked the indignation of the injured party, 
that they finally came to blows The alarm spread 
to the church, and the Duke leaving the service 
unfinished, proceeded towards the scene of action, 
where he immediately received a blow on the cheek 
from a stone. The sight of his bleeding face roused 
the fury of the Guise party, and a pitiless slaughter 
followed Sixty bodies of the Protestant party 
lay dead on the field, and above two hundred were 
seriously wounded. Guise's men "had not escaped 
unhurt, and the number of their wounded was con- 
siderable. The magistrate of Vassy, alarmed at the 
tumult, sought an audience of the stern Duke, and 
entreated for pity on the unhappy Protestants, who 
were still struggling for life on the scene of conflict. 

" Are you, then, a heretic V he inquired, fiercely. 

"I am not, my Lord," was the bold reply. ' I 
am a Catholic, like yourself; but my heart bleeds 
at this massacre, so much the more as it is unlaw- 
ful and cowardly— cowardly, because the Huguenots 
were unarmed ; faithless, for the Edict of St. Ger- 
main has permitted the Huguenots to hold meet- 
ings for worship without fear of interruption or 
disturbance." 

The Duke glanced angrily at the magistrate, and, 
brandishing his sword, said — 

" This sword shall cut asunder the cursed Edict.*' 

With deep horror at the unrelenting Duke the 
magistrate left his presence, and the massacre con- 
tinued, without mercy, until* the darkness of night 
veiled the slaughter of the day. 

The Protestants fled into the mountains and 
forests, and the fearful news of the butchery at 
Vassy was borne to Coligny's ears on the wings of 
the wind. The brand of a civil war was lighted in 
France, and its conseouences will be seen here? A cr.* 



The history of the time gives a frightful picture of the 
at Vassy. Women, children, and aged persons 
were fallen upon by Guise's party, without mercy, and more 
than eighty persons fell victims to their rage. Every one 
that could not escape was murdered, and Francis of Guise 
well deserved his unenviable title of the butcher of Vassy. 
(See "Browning's History of the Huguenots" "Vie de 
Coligny," Ac.) 
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We will now return to Qui de Viole, who, 
mounted on a stately charger, which he had pur- 
chased at Grenoble, pursued his route, one fine 
morning, from that town to St. Marcelline. The 
execution of his design was at hand. The butchery 
of Vassy had already reached his ears, and it seemed 
that at this crisis of his life the voice of his fellow- 
countrymen celled him to battle. Rabaud had, 
moreover, brought him news, some days previously , 
that the Lord of Maugiron was in Dauphiny, levy- 
ing troops for Coligny's army ; and this knowledge 
decided him at once to carry out his long-cherished 
purpose. But although the career on which he had 
just entered was his chosen path, and the realisa- 
tion of his fondest hopes, he was sorrowful and 
depressed. He could not, even at this moment, 
forget Gabrielle, and the short dream of love in the 
Castle of Arbeque. It was a quiet, solitary spot 
through which he rode. The only sound, indeed, 
which broke the silence, was the murmur of a little 
river as it flowed beneath the road; and so for 
from arousing him from his meditations, it seemed 
to mingle with his musings as he -passed along. 
His past life, with its late visions of love and joy, 
was as a thing which should know no renewal, and 
the future— what was there in his future but death, 
darkness, and bloodshed 1 Then came the graceful 
figure, of Gabrielle floating before his mental eye ; 
and love, the only ray of hope in his 
clouded soul, awoke in him that desire, 
so often and so nobly struggled against, 
to see her yet once more, if even but 
for a moment — to bid farewell, were 
it for the last time — and to fold her in 
his arms, as had once been his happi- 
ness and pride. But we will not fol- 
low the young lover's meditations fur- 
ther. Suffice it to say, that so insensi- 
ble was he at this moment to the pre- 
sent, that he had suffered the reins to 
hang loosely on his horse's neck, and 
the animal had led him within a pace 
or two of the edge of a declivity, whence, 
in another moment, he threatened to be 
precipitated into the rapid stream of the 
Iser below. 

"*Look ! look before you !" exclaimed 
a strong voice behind him, proceeding 
from a horseman who was following him 
at a brisk trot. "In another moment 
you will be in the river." 

The youth needed the warning and 
all his self-possession at this crisis, as, 
seizing the bridle, he forced his steed 
into the high road, and was soon by the 
side of his deliverer. 

"That was a near struggle for life, 
my friend," said the horseman, as he 
looked at the pale face of Gui. 

The speaker was a young man of a 
little more than twenty-eight years of 
age, of a noble and military bearing. A 
broad-brimmed hat adorned with fea- 
thers was set jauntily on one side of 
his head, and showed to advantage the 
beautifully flowing brown hair which 
floated gracefully on his shoulders. A 
bright blue scarf adorned his fine figure, 



a co*tly**word hung from his belt, and his expression 
was one of extreme cheerfulness and benevolence. 
Gui made a respectful greeting, and thanked him 
cordially for his warning. 

" You must surely have been thinking of your 
love young man," observed the rider jocosely. 

Gui colored ; but his attempt at a denial was very 
feeble, and a lie would not pass his lips. He re- 
marked, however, with as much indifference as he 
could assume, that it was not always a matter of 
course in the present day, when so many grave sub- 
jects were pending, that every young man who was 
found in a reverie must be in love. The horseman 
looked shrewdly into Gui's face at these words, and 
could scarcely reconcile the extreme earnestness 
and gravity of the speaker with his apparent youth. 

44 Ton are right," he rejoined ; " but the question 
is just now what view one takes of public affairs. 
Have you heard of the deed at Vassy ?" 

44 How should I be ignorant of that which every 
one speaks about 1" replied Gui. 

44 True," returned the other. ri And it is a deed 
which has filled many of the Catholics with horror 
and indignation. How much more Protestants 
must feel, who see in this event but a shadowing 
forth of that which sooner or later awaits their 
cause. But" — and here his free spirit broke forth 
— " the hour is come for all true Protestants to rise I 



for the protection of their faith and their liberty of 
conscience. Orleans is witness of the strength 
which we possess. It is there that our leaders are 
gathered; and we have names among them of which 
France may justly be proud." 

Gui had hitherto listened in silence. At length, 
he asked — " And you— will you fight in the Hugue- 
not ranks 1" 

44 1 ought scarcely to answer such a question," 
returned the other; for we are strangers. To be 
frank with you, however, my name is Maugiron, 
and I am trying to enlist here for Coligny and 
Conde, in whose army, I am proud to say, I hold the 
rank of captain." 

44 And you are enlisting for soldiers, then V said 
Gui hastily. " Good ; I will join your ranks." 

Maugiron joyfully accepted the proffered hand. 

44 You are most welcome to us," he replied 
warmly. " And now that I have informed you of 
my name, will you favour me with yours 1" 

44 1 am called Gui de Viole." 

44 Viole !" said Maugiron ; " Viole d* Arbeque !— 
no, surely not. He has but one child — a pale, deli- 
cate maiden — whom I saw a few hours ago. What 
Viole can you be 1 I have travelled through Dau- 
phiny and Auvergne ; and I know no other family 
bearing that name." 

7b St tomtmuti. 
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EDGAR ALLAN POE. 



rpHE life of Edgar Poe is among tha saddest in 
-*- aU literary history, and great lessons may be 
learned from it. He was descended from parents, 
one of whom at least, his mother, had a good deal 
of wild blood, as it is termed, in her reins, which 
was not likely to be sobered down by the profes- 
sion she adopted, namely, that of an actress, of 
which she was fond. She does not seem to have 
been a woman of much intellect, bat rather of 
vivacity and general attractiveness. David Poe, 
her husband, was a lawyer ; but when he married 
he gave up his prospects in that direction to join 
his wife. They " played " together, as it is called, 
in various theatres in this country until they died. 
Such, then, was the parentage of the poet, and it is 
worthy of record, as elucidating many parts of his 
mind and character. For no man, perhaps, ever 
partook more of the nature of his parents ; their 
very being seemed to be stamped upon his ; he was 
a sort of Janus reflex of them both. He inherited 
his wonderful analytical power, his lawyer-like ob- 
servation of minute details, his faculty of unravelling 
the most knotty difficulties, as well as his wiry 
strength, from his father ; and he had all his mfr* 
the^s gaiety and love of excitement. He had an 
individuality of his own, however, was imaginative, 
and delighted to dwell upon dark and mystic 
themes. There are touches in his poetry of great 
pathos ; and a wild aerial music gushes out of it 
which takes the heart captive with an indescribable 
pleasure. 

We need not speak of the " Raven," given in 
this number, in proof of Poe's originality, and con- 
sequent individuality What his parents possesa 
he possessed, and, beside* this, genius, and that too 
of a very high order. What he wanted most was 
strength of will, and a good guide and monitor. 
But the very occupation of his parents in a great 
measure prevented the possibility of guidance ; in- 
asmuch as a life of dissipation and theatrical bustle 
and excitement are incompatible with family discip- 
line. ' This was Poe's misfortune, and very sorrow- 
fully did he suffer for it. For although he was but 
five years old when he was taken under the guar- 
dianship of an excellent merchant, Mr. Thomas 
Allan, who indeed adopted him a* his son— still the 
red seed of the wild life had been sown, and finding 
a soil adapted to its growth, it grew long and 
silently, until it was matured into one of the 
saddest harvests ever cut down by criminality and 
death. 

In 1816— he was born 1811, at Baltimore—he 
accompanied Mr. and Mrs. Allan to England, and 
visited some of the most beautiful scenery there, 
which does not seem to have made much impression 
on him, if we may judge from his writings ; for al- 
though he was subsequently sent to school at Stoke 
Newington for four or fire years, and must have en- 
joyed many delightful rambles, and have felt many 
sweet influences of nature in connection therewith, 
we do not find any allusion— at least we have seen 
none—to English rural scenery, tradition, or pas- 
times in his books. At Stoke Newington he was 
under the tutorship of a clergyman who did all in 
his power to instruct and elevate his mind ; but on 
his return to this country, when he entered the 



university of Charlottesville, he forgot all his good 
lessons, and his kind old teacher, and the admoni- 
tions of his fond guardian, and the wild nature of 
the man burst out in all its power, and hurried him 
on from dissipation to dissipation, and infamy to 
infamy. It is but fair to say, although it is little 
in extenuation, that the general manners of the uni- 
versity were at that time loose and depraved. Poe, 
however, must have been a giant of iniquity— a sort 
of chivalrous champion, if we may use such an ex- 
pression, in the cause of the devil— setting all law 
and morals at defiance ; for even his companions 
were shocked at his procedure ; and so bad and no- 
torious did he become at last that he was expelled 
the university. 

It is strange enough, that, in spite of these shock- 
ing habits, so destructive to the intellect as well 
as to the moral nature, Poe maintained the first 
rank of scholarship throughout. He seems to have 
emulated the career of Crichton, who was posted 
upon the gates of Padua as a " monster of erudition, 
whom, if any one sought, he might find at the tavern." 
He was noted, like Crichton, for his gymnastic feats, 
his fencing, swimming, as well as for his conversa- 
tional and declamatory powers. It is related of him 
that he once swam from Richmond to Warwick, 
" seven miles and a half, against a tide running pro- 
bably from two to three miles an hour." We doubt, 
from large experience in this fine art and exercise, 
the truth of this statement ; but it makes a line in 
the poet's biography, and so we put it down here. 
It will serve at least to show that he had an exten- 
sive feme for performances of this kind among his 
cotemporaries. 

Covered with debt and infamy, he applied to Mr. 
Allan for money, drew upon him, and when at last 
he could get no more from his generous friend, he 
wrote an abusive letter to him, and left America with 
the intention of joining the Greeks against the 
Turks. The dissipation to be found in the capitals 
of Europe, however, held him back, and his drinking 
and gambling habits strangled his infant ideas of 
liberty and glory in the cradle. He found his way 
to St. Petersburg ; but his first and last adventure 
there was a drunken riot, from the consequences of 
which he had to be rescued by the American 
minister. 

The unhappy man returned once more to this 
country, and sought Mr. Allan, who was willing to 
receive him again into favor, notwithstanding his 
wickedness and ingratitude He accordingly, at 
Poe's request, got him a scholarship in the military 
academy, where, abandoning for a time his former 
habits, and attending to his studies, he became a 
general favorite. The red seed, however, was still 
growing, though unseen, and soon waved its harvest 
ears in the broad light again, like a sea of fire— a 
horrible, consuming sea, a sea of desolation and death, 
hurrying the soul onward, as it were into a more 
fiery sea and everlasting ruin. Ten months after his 
appointment he was cashiered. He seems to have 
been under the dreadful enchantment of an evil 
spirit, who took delight in showing him the pleasant 
domain of virtue and the regal empire of intellect 
only to hurl him back again into sloughs of vice and 
degradation, amidst the howling of vampires, the 
shrieks of mandrakes, and the orgies of devils. In- 
temperance was his master passion — that sin which 



may be termed the fierce, implacable enemy of God 
and the god-like, and does indeed so pollute the 
divine image in man that wherever it obtains there 
can be no religion, no truth, no peace, no hope— no- 
thing but a world of despair, peopled, as it were, by 
jibbering apes in the form and fashion of men. And 
what was poor Poe, with all his learning and genius, 
but one of these apes! — a man without heart and 
principle, who might have been equal to the highest 
offices of state or fellowship, had he devoted himself 
to virtuous courses, instead of to vice and intempe- 
rance. Mr. Allan, however, did not abandon him 
yet, but received him at his estate at Richmond, and 
promised to treat him as a son, if he would only 
mend his ways. Shortly after Mr. A. married a Miss 
Peterson, and Poe was ungrateful enough to ridicule 
the lady. Upon this he was turned out of doors, 
and his good guardian died not long after, leaving 
three children to share his estate. Poe was disin- 
herited. 

He subsequently published a volume of poems at 
Baltimore, which attracted much attention, and he 
wrote many pieces for the journals of that city, but 
soon found he could not live by his pen ; so he tried 
to live by the sword, and enlisted as a private soldier. 
He was recognised by some officers who had previ- 
ously known him at the military academy, and they 
kindly tried, without his knowledge, to get him a 
commission ; but just as they were on the point of 
success, his evil genius prevailed again, and he de- 
serted the ranks, and flew no one knew whither. 

He next appeared as a competitor for two prizes 
offered by the " Baltimore Saturday Visitor," and | 
won them by his good writing, because, as the ) 
wise adjudicators said, he was " the first of geniuses 
who had written legibly." Good friends followed 
this success. He was introduced by the publisher 
to a gentleman who saw him well clad and made 
decent to appear in respectable society. For he I 
was at this juncture " thin and pale even to ghastli- 
ness ; his whole appearance indicated sickness and 
the utmost destitution. A well-worn frock con- 
cealed the absence of a shirt, and imperfect boots 
disclosed the want of hose. But the eyes of the 
young man were luminous with intelligence and 
feeling." Through the efforts of these new friends 
he obtained the editorship of a magasine at Rich- 
mond, but soon fell into his ancient habits, and, 
getting drunk for a week, lost his situation. The 
proprietor of the magazine, who was a worthy man, 
was reconciled to him again, however, on his pro- 
mise of amendment, and wrote so affectionate and 
judicious a letter on the occasion that one would 
have thought it must have affected him for good. 
But all was of no use. Again he fell, and in 1887 
quitted his employer. He was married, too, at tarns 
time, to his cousin, Virginia Clemm, who is reputed 
to have been both a beautiful and amiable girl ; and 
now he bad to suffer the pain of finding that she also ' 
must want, through his excesses and foUies. He is 
said to have loved his wfo, and perhaps he did ; bat 
he took a strange way of showing it. 

After visiting Baltimore and New York in search 
of literary employment, we find him settled in Phila- 
delphia in the year 1888, editing a magazine, which 
was started by Mr. Burton, a literary amateur of 
that city, and a kind-hearted, high-principled; and 
honorable man, who, like Mr. Allan, was a true 
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friend to Poe, and did all in his power to cave him 
from those terrible rices to which he knew he was 
addicted. As usual, daring the first few weeks of 
his new employment, he was steady and assiduous 
in the performance of its duties ; thought himself 
entitled to say that he had conquered " the seduc- 
tive and dangerous besetment" of drink, that he was 
a " model of temperance/' etc. ; but alas ! the sum- 
mer glory of that year had scarcely vanished, ere 
hie glory vanished also, and again he relapsed into 
intemperance and horrid vice. The magazine was 
neglected, and Poe 'was dismissed. By this time, 
however, he had gained a considerable reputation 
in the chief cities of the Union, both as a prose 
writer and a poet, and it became a matter of deep 
regret with all his friends that a man of to much 
talent should so recklessly throw himself away. 
Mr. Burton was anxious to reclaim him if possible ; 
and agreed to receive him once more as his editor 
upon the old conditions, 'urging him to be less 
caustic and severe in his criticisms upon the wri- 
tings of his brother authors, and telling him that 
he would rather lose his money than wantonly in- 
flict injury upon the feelings of honorable men. Poe 
was too apt, in his morbid moods, to indulge in 
bitter sa rc as m s , and use the pen with a slashing 
hand, " because," as he said, this manner of writing 
" was successful with the mob." Mr. Burton re- 
plied, " I am truly much less anxious to make a 
monthly sensation, than I am upon the point of 
fairness." An admirable rebuke ! 

And now will it be credited that, after Poe had 
been thus kindly reinstated in his office, he shortly 
after took advantage of Mr. B.'s abscence in the 
country to start a new magazine ; obtaining '* trans- 
cripts of his employer's subscription and account 
books, to be used in a scheme for supplanting him 1" 
So it was, however, and when Mr. B. returned, he 
found Poe drunk in a tavern ; not a line of copy had 
been sent to the printer's, nor could he get his manu- 
scripts back. All he did get was insult. In short, 
the only period of Poe'a life which was at all credita- 
ble, was that during which he was connected with 
"Graham's Magazine." His Penn project was a 
failure, as it deserved to be , and he now wrote for 
Graham " some of his finest pieces and most trench- 
ant criticisms, and challenged attention by his papers 
entitled u Autobiography," and those on cryptology 
and cyphers. After a year and a half of brilliant 
and active literary life, he once more sunk into the 
dread and fiery abyss in which he was destined at 
last to perish. Miserable and most unhappy mau ! 
whom no kindness could touch, no experience teach 
wisdom. And yet when he was sober, he was quiet 
and gentlemanly in his manners and deportment. 
His little cottage home on the outskirts of Philadel- 
phia was marked by elegance and a refined taste ; 
and his mother-in-law loved him, and never forsook 
him. There was a strange fascination about him ; 
it was drink that blotted truth and love and honor 
out of his heart His whole life was a diseai 
although a selftnflicted one ; and it would have been 
a mercy to him could he have been treated as an 
insane person, and put under moral restraint. 

He came to Mew York in 1844, and was received 
with more honor than he deserved by the literary 
men of that city. His ftune had gone before him, 
and he added to it by many brilliant productions in 



the New York magazines. He attained the climax 
of his reputation as a writer by the publication of the 
" Raven," the history of which, in its idea and struc- 
ture, he has recorded in one of his essays. It is a 
wierd and wonderful poem, full of high mystic ima- 
gination and a strange melody. His habits, how- 
ever, soon destroyed his prospects ; and as he became 
more dissipated, so also he became more depraved. 
Once he borrowed fifty dollars of a lady of South 
Carolina, distinguished for her literary abilities, and 
when asked to return them, or give an acknowledg- 
ment of the loan, so that she might show it to her 
husband, he basely denied the debt ; and only con- 
fessed to it through the cowardly fear of chastise- 
ment by her brother. 

In 1846 Poe was living at Fordham, some miles 
from New York, in a state of great destitution. His 
wife was dying ; and he and his mother-in-law were 
attending her last days. When his miseries were 
known in New York — which they shortly were 
through the newspapers — money came rapidly in; 
too late, however, to rejoice the heart of that beauti- 
ful and unhappy wife, for she was dead before the 
first relief came. And then there was for a time 
silence and sorrow and bitterness and contrition in 
the house ; and mother and husband both yearned 
with unspeakable yearnings to have their loved one 
back again. But the Omnipotent had spoken, and 
His minister had executed, and the curtain of eter- 
nity had dropped its starry folds down between 
them all for ever. 

He subsequently returned to New York, in diffi- 
culties still ; and his dear old mother-in-law never 
forsook him, as we said, but devoted her whole life 
to him ; selling odd poems for him where they could 
be sold, and when she had no poems, and there was 
no food in the house, begging for him ! N. P. Willis 
has written a very touching account of this loving 
woman's devotion to her son ; never, in all her appli- 
cations, " amid all her tears and recitals of distress, 
suffering one syllable to escape her lips that could 
convey a doubt of him, or a complaint, or a lessen- 
ing of trust in his genius and good intentions." 

In 1848, Poe delivered a lecture at the Society Li- 
brary, on the cosmogony of the universe, which was 
afterwards published under the title of " Eureka,' 
a prose poem. It was a fine effort and full of power 
— a new theory of nature. 

About this time he became acquainted by accident 
with one of the most beautiful women in New Eng- 
land ; she was highly gifted also, and adorned with 
many virtues. Poe might have married this lady, 
and everything was arranged to this end. A friend 
congratulated him on his prospects. "I am not 
going to be married," he said , r " I shall not marry." 
He left New York, determined to break off the en- 
gagement ; went to the lady's house drunk, on the 
eve which ought to have been the bridal eve, and 
conducted himself with such brutal violence that he 
was ejected by the police. And thus ended that 
chapter. 

Shortly after he joined the temperance society in 
Richmond, and commenced lecturing in various 
towns. During his travels he fell in with a lady 
whom he had known in his youth, and engaged to 
marry her. At Baltimore, however, where he was, 
on his way to Philadelphia, to fulfil his engagement, 
he met with some old companions, and drank him- 



self into a fever which put an end to his life. It 
was on a beautiful Sabbath evening in October, in 
the calm and beautiful twilight, when people were 
worshipping God in his holy places and hearing the 
message of his love, that Poe*s rebellious spirit took 
its flight for doom. 

There is no space here to make a return* of his 
character and life ; but surely it is full of sorrow and 
warning to all. May God help us to profit by the 
terrible example which he presents ; and preserve 
us from those degrading habits of drinking and dis- 
sipation which sooner or later destroy both body and 
soul 

UMBRELLAS. 



A N Umbrella is described in early dictionaries as 
■**■ •• a portable pent-house to carry in a person'* 
hand to screen him from violent rain or heat." 
Umbrellas are very ancient ; it appears, by the carv- 
ings at Persepolis, that umbrellas were used at very 
remote periods by the Eastern princes. Niebuhr, 
who visited the southern parts of Arabia, informs 
us that he saw a great prince of that country return- 
ing from a mosque, preceded by some hundreds of 
soldiers, and that he and each of the princes of his 
numerous family caused a large umbrella to be 
carried by his side. The old China-ware in our 
pantries and cupboards shows the Chinese shaded 
by an umbrella. 

It is said that the first person who used an 
umbrella in the streets of London was the bene- 
volent Jonas Hanway, who died in 1786. For a 
long while it was not usual for men to carry them 
without incurring the brand of effeminacy. At 
first, a single umbrella seems to have been kept at 
a coffee-house for extraordinary occasions — lent as 
a coach or chair in a heavy shower, but not com- 
monly carried by the walkers. 

The " Female Tattler" advertises, " the young 
gentleman belonging to the custom-house, who, in 
fear of rain, borrowed the umbrella from Will?* 
coffee-house, shall the next time be welcome to 
the maid's patten*." 

As late as 1788, one John MacDonald, a footman, 
who wrote his own life, informs us that he had a 
" fine silk umbrella, which he brought from Spain : 
but he could not with any comfort to himself use it, 
the people calling out — • Frenchman! why don't 
you get a coach V " The fact was, the hackney 
coachmen and chairmen joining with the true etfrit 
de eorpt, were clamorous against this portentous 
rival. The footman, in 1788, gives us some further 
information. " At this time, there were no umbrel- 
las worn in London, except in noblemen's and gem- 
tlemen's houses, where there was a large one hung 
in the hall to hold over a lady, if it rained, between 
the door and her carriage." This man's sister was 
compelled to quit his arm one day, from the abuse 
ne drew down on himself and on his umbrella. But 
he adds, that " he persisted for three months, till 
they took no notice of this novelty. Foreigners 
began to use theirs, and then the English. New it 
is become a great trade in London." 



June Paul says, love may slumber In a 

lady's heart, bat it always dreams. 
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rpHE Gradgrind party wanted assistance in mar 
-*■ daring the Graces. They went about recruit- 
ing; and where could they enlist recruits more 
readily, than among the fine gentlemen who, having 
found out everything to be worth nothing, were 
equally ready for anything 1 

Moreover, the healthy spirits who had mounted to 
this sublime height were attractive to many of the 
Gradgrind school. They liked fine gentlemen ; they 
pretended that they did not, but they did. They be- 
came exhausted in imitation of them ; and they yaw- 
yawed in their speech like them ; and they served 
out, with an enervated air, the little mouldy rations 
of political economy, oa which they regaled their 
disciples. There never before was seen on earth 
such a wonderful hybrid race as was thus produced. 

Among the fine gentlemen not regularly belonging 
to the Gradgrind school, there was one of a good 
family and a better appearance, with a happy turn of 
humor which had told immensely with the House of 
Commons on the occasion of his entertaining it with 
bis (and the Board of Directors') view of a railway 
accident, in which the most careful officers ever 
known, employed by the most liberal managers ever 
heard of, assisted by the finest mechanical con- 
trivances ever devised, the whole in action on the 
best line ever constructed, had killed five people and 
wounded thirty-two, by a casualty without which the 
excellence of the whole system would have been 
positively incomplete. Among the slain was a cow, 
and among the scattered articles unowned, a widow's 
cap. And the honorable member had so tickled the 
House (which has a delicate sense of humor) by 
putting the cap on the cow, that it became impatient 
of iny serious reference to the Coroner's Inquest, 
and brought the railway offwith cheers and laughter. 

Now, this gentleman had a younger brother of 
still better appearance than himself, who had tried 
life as a Cornet of Dragoons, and found it a bore ; 
and had afterwards tried it in the train of an English 
minister abroad, and found it a bore ; and had then 
strolled to Jerusalem, and got bored there ; and had 
then gone yachting about the world, and got bored 
everywhere. To whom this honorable and jocular 
member fraternally said one day, " Jem, there's a 
good opening among the hard Fact fellows, and they 
want men. I wonder you don't go in for statistics." 
Jem, rather taken by the novelty of the idea, and 
very hard up for a change, was as ready to " go in " 
for statistics as anything else. So, he went in. 
He coached himself up with a blue book or two ; and 
his brother put it about among the hard Fact fellows, 
and said, " If you want to bring in, for any place, a 
handsome dog who can make you a devilish good 
speech, look after my brother Jem, for he's your 
man." After a few dashes in the public meeting 
way, Mr. Gradgrind and a council of political sages 
approved of Jem, and it was resolved to send him 
down to Coketown, to become known there and 
in the neighborhood. Hence the letter Jem had last 
night shown to Mrs. Sparsit, which Mr. Bounderby 
now held in his hand ; superscribed " Josiah Boun- 
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derby, Esquire, Banker, Coketown. Specially to 
introduce James Harthouse, Esquire. Thomas 
Gradgrind." 

Within an hour of the receipt of this dispatch and 
Mr. James Harthouse's card, Mr. Bounderby put on 
his hat and went down to the hotel. There he 
found Mr. James Harthouse looking out of a window, 
in a state of mind so disconsolate, that he was 
already half disposed to " go in " for something 
else. 

"My name, sir," said his visitor, "is Josiah 
Bounderby of Coketown." 

Mr. James Harthouse was very happy indeed 
(though he scarcely looked so), to have a pleasure he 
had long expected. 

"Coketown, sir," said Bounderby, obstinately 
taking a chair, " is not the kind of place you have 
been accustomed to. Therefore, if you'll allow me 
—or whether you will or not, for I am a plain man 
— I'll tell you something about it before we go any 
further." 

Mr. Harthouse would be charmed. 

" Don't be too sure of that," said Bounderby. " I 
don't promise it. First of all. you see our smoke. 
That's meat and drink to us. It's the healthiest 
thing in the world in all respects, and particularly 
for the lungs. If you are one of those who want us 
to consume it, I differ from you. We are not going 
to wear the bottoms of our boilers out any faster than 
we wear 'em out now, for all the humbugging senti- 
ment in Great Britain and Ireland." 

By way of " going in " to the fullest extent, Mr. 
Harthouse rejoined, "Mr. Bounderby, I assure you 
I am entirely and completely of your way of think- 
ing. On conviction.'-* 

" I am glad to hear it," said Bounderby. " Now, 
you have heard a lot of talk about the work in our 
mills no doubt. You have 1 Very good. I'll state 
the fact of it to you. It's the pleasantest work there 
is, and it's the lightest work there is, and it's the 
best paid work there is. More than that, we couldn't 
improve the mills themselves, unless we laid down 
Turkey carpets on the floors. Which we're not 
a-goin to do." 

" Mr. Bounderby, perfectly right." 

"Lastly,*' said Bounderby, "as to out Hands. 
There's not a Hand in this town, sir, man, woman, 
or child, but has one ultimate object in life. That 
object is, to be fed on turtle soup and venison with 
a gold spoon. Now, they're not a-going — none of 
'em— ever to be fed on turtle soup and venison with 
a gold spoon. And now you know the place." 

Mr. Harthouse professed himself in the highest 
degree instructed and refreshed, by this condensed 
epitome of the whole Coketown question. 

" Why, you see," replied Mr. Bounderby, " it 
suits my disposition to have a full understanding 
with a man, particularly with a public man, when I 
make his acquaintance. I have only one thing more 
to say to you, Mr. Harthouse, before assuring you 
of the pleasure with which I shall respond, to the 
utmost of my poor ability, to my friend Tom Grad- 
grind's letter of introduction. You are a man of 
family. Don't you deceive yourself by supposing 
for a moment that Jam a man of family. I am a bit 
of dirty riff-raf£ and a genuine scrap of tag, rag, and 



If anything could have exalted Jem's interest in 



Mr. Bounderby, it would have been this very circum- 
stance. Or, so he told him. 

"So now," said Bounderby, "we may shake 
hands on equal terms. I say, equal terms, because 
although I know what I am, and the exact depth of 
the gutter I have lifted myself out of, better than any 
man docs, I am as proud as you are. Having now 
asserted my independence in a proper manner, I 
may come to how do you find yourself and I hope 
you're pretty well." 

The better, Mr. Harthouse gave him to understand 
as they shook hands, for the salubrious air efCoke- 
town. Mr. Bounderby received the answer with 
favor. 

" Perhaps you know," said he, " or perhaps you 
don't know, I married Tom Gradgrind's daughter. 
If you have nothing better to do than to walk up 
town with me, I shall be glad to introduce you to 
Tom Gradgrind's daughter," 

"Mr. Bounderby, said Jem, "you anticipate my 
dearest wishes." 

They went out without further discourse ; and 
Mr. Bounderby piloted the new acquaintance who so 
strongly contrasted with htm, to the private redbrick 
dwelling, with the black outside shutters, the green 
inside blinds, and the black street door up the two 
white steps. In the drawing-room of which mansion, 
there presently entered to them the most remarkable 
girl Mr. James Harthouse had ever seen. She was 
so constrained, and yet so careless; so reserved, 
and yet so watchful ; so cold and proud, and yet so 
sensitively ashamed of her husband's braggart 
humility — from which she shrunk as if every ex- 
ample of it were a cut or a blow ; that it was quite 
a new sensation to observe her. In face she was no 
less remarkable than in manner. Her features were 
handsome; but their natural play was so su pp r e ss e d 
and locked up, that it seemed impossible to guess at 
their genuine expression. Utterly indifferent, per- 
fectly self-reliant, never at a loss, and yet never at 
her ease, with her figure in company with them 
there, and her mind apparently quite alone-— it was 
of no use "going in" yet awhile to comprehend 
this girl, for she baffled all penetration. 

From the mistress of the house, the visitor glanced 
to the house itself. There was no mute sign of a 
woman in the room. No graceful little adornment, 
no fanciful little device, however trivial, anywhere 
expressed her influence. Gheerlessand comfortless, 
boastfully and doggedly rich, there the room stared 
at its present occupants, unsoftened and unrelieved 
by the least trace of any womanly occupation. As 
Mr. Bounderby stood in the midst of his household 
gods, so those unrelenting divinities occupied their 
places around Mr. Bounderby, and they Were worthy 
of one another and well matched. 

"This, sir," said Mr. Bounderby, -'is my wife, 
Mrs. Bounderby : Tom Gradgrind's eldest daughter. 
Loo, Mr. James Harthouse. Mr. Harthouse has 
joined your father's muster-roll. If he is not Tom 
Gradgrind's colleague before long, I believe we shall 
at least hear of him in connexion with one of our 
neighboring towns. You observe, Mr. Harthouse, 
that my wife is my junior. I don't know what ana 
saw in me to marry me, but she saw something in 
me, I suppose, or she wouldn't have married sne. 
She has lots of expensive knowledge, sir, political 
and otherwise. If yen want to cram for anything. 
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I should be troubled to recommend you to a better 
adviser than Loo Bounderby." 

To a more agreeable adviser, or one from whom he 
would be more likely to learn, Mr. Harthouse could 
never be recommended. 

" Gome !" said his boat. " If you're in the com- 
plimentary line, you'll get on here, for you'll meet 
with no competition. I hare never been in the way 
of learning compliments myself, and I don't profess 
to understand the art of paying 'em. In met, 
I despise 'em. But, your bringing-up was different 
from mine ; mine was a real thing, by George ! 
You're a gentleman, and I don't pretend to be one. 
I am Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, and that's 
enough for me. However, though / am not influ- 
enced by manners and station, Loo Bounderby may 
be. She hadn't my advantages— disadvantages you 
would call 'em, but I call 'em advantages— so you'll 
not waste your powfr, I dare say." 

"Mr. Bounderby," aaid Jem, turning with a 
smile to Louisa, " is a noble animal in a compara- 
tively natural state, quite free from the harness in 
which a conventional hack like myself works." 

" You respect Mr. Bounderby very much," she 
quietly returned. " It is natural that you should." 

He was disgracefully thrown out, for a gentleman 
who had seen so much of the world, and thought, 
" Now, how am I to take this 1" 

** You are going to devote yourself, as I gather 
from what Mr. Bounderby has said, to the service of 
your country. You have made up your mind," said 
Louisa, still standing before him where she had 
first stopped— in the singular contrariety of her 
•elf-possession, and her being obviously so very ill at 
ease—" to show the nation the way out of all its dif- 
ficulties." 

" Mrs. Bounderby," he returned laughing, " upon 
my honor, no. I will make no such pretence to 
you. I have seen a little, here and there, up and 
down ; I have found it all to be very worthless, as 
everybody has, and as some confess they have, and 
some do not ; and I am going in for your respected 
father's opinions re a lly because I have no choice of 
opinions, and may as well back them as anything 
else!" 

" Have you none of your own ?" asked Louisa. 

" I have not so much as the slightest predilection 
left. I assure you I attach not the least importance 
to any opinions. The result of the varieties of 
boredom I have undergone, is a conviction (unless 
conviction is too industrious a word for the lasy 
sentiment I entertain on the subject), that any set 
of ideas will do just as much good as any other set, 
and just as much harm as any other set. There's an 
English family with a capital Italian motto. What 
will be, will be. It's the only truth going !" 

This vicious assumption of honesty in dishonesty 
— a vice so dangerous, so deadly, and so common- 
seemed, he observed, a little to impress her in his 
favor. He followed up the advantage, by saying in 
his pleasantest manner: a manner to which she 
might attach as much or as little meaning as she 
pleased : " The side that can prove anything in a 
line of units, tent, hundreds, and thousands, Mrs. 
Bounderby, seems to me to afford tns ;aost fun, and 
to give a man the best chance. I am quite as much 
attached to it as if I believed it. I am quite ready 
to go in for it* to the same extent as if I believed it. 



And what more could I possibly do, if I did believe 
it!" 
" You are a regular politician," said Louisa. 
" Pardon me ; I have not even that merit. We 
are the largest party in the state, I assure you, Mrs. 
Bounderby, if we all fell out of our adopted ranks 
and were reviewed together." 

Mr. Bounderby, who had been in danger of burst- 
ing in silence, interposed here with a project for 
postponing the family dinner to half-past six, and 
taking Mr. James Harthouse in the meantime on a 
round of visits to the voting and interesting notabi- 
lities of Coketown and its vicinity. The round of 
visits was made ; and Mr. James Harthouse, with a 
discreet use of his blue coaching, came off triumph- 
antly, though with a considerable accession of bore- 
dom. 

In the evening, ne found the dinner-table laid for 
four, but they sat down only three. It was an 
appropriate occasion for Mr. Bounderby to discuss 
the flavor of the hap'orth of stewed eels he had pur- 
chased in the streets at eight years old, and also of 
the inferior water, specially used for laying the 
dust, with which he had washed down that repast. 
He likewise entertained his guest, over the soup 
and fish, with the calculation that he (Bounderby) 
had eaten in his youth at least three horses under 
the guise of polonies and saveloys. These recitals, 
Jem, in a languid manner, received with " charm- 
ing!" every now and then; and they probably 
would have decided him to go in for Jerusalem again 
to-morrow morning, had he been less curious re- 
specting Louisa. 

" Is there nothing," he thought, glancing at her 
as she sat at the head of the table, where her youth- 
nil figure, small and slight, but very graceful, looked 
as pretty as it looked misplaced ; " is there nothing 
that will move that face?" 

Yes! By Jupiter, there was something, and 
here it was, in an unexpected shape ! Tom ap- 
peared. She changed as the door opened, and 
broke into a beaming smile. 

A beautiful smile. Mr. James Harthouse might 
not have thought so much of it, but that he had 
wondered so long at her impassive face. She put 
out her hand — a pretty little soft hand; and her 
fingers closed upon her brother's, as if she would 
have carried them to her lips. 

" Ay, ay !" thought the visitor. " This whelp is 
the only creature she cares for. So, so !" 

The whelp was presented, and took his chair. 
The appellation was not flattering, but not un- 
merited. 

"When I was your age, young Tom," said 
Bounderby, " I was punctual, or I got no dinner !" 

" When you were my ago," returned Tom, " you 
hadn't a wrong balance to get right, and hadn't to 
dress afterwards." 

" Never mind that now," said Bounderby. 

"Well, then," grumbled Tom. "Don't begin 
with me." 

"Mrs. Bounderby," said Harthouse, perfectly 
hearing this under-strsin as it went on; "your 
brother's foce is quite familiar to me. Can I have 
seen him abroad 1 Or at some public school, per- 
haps 1" 

" No," she returned, quite interested, « he has 
never been abroad yet, and was educated hers, at- 



home. Tom, love, I am telling Mr. Harthouse that 
he never saw you abroad." 

" No such luck, sir," said Tom. 

There was little enough in him to brighten her 
face, for he was a sullen young fellow, and ungra- 
cious in his manner even to her. So much the 
greater must have been the solitude of her heart, 
and her need of some one on whom to bestow it. 
" So much the more is this whelp the only creature 
she has ever cared for," thought Mr. James Hart- 
house, turning it over and over. " So much the 
more. So much the more." 

Both in his sister's presence, and after she had 
left the room, the whelp took no pains to hide his 
contempt for Mr. Bounderby, whenever he could 
indulge it without the observation of that indepen- 
dent man, by making wry faces, or shutting one 
eye. Without responding to these telegraphic com- 
munications, Mr. Harthouse encouraged him much 
in the course o he evening, and showed an unusual 
liking for him. At last, when he rose to return to 
his hotel, and was a little doubtful whether he knew 
the way by night, the whelp immediately proffered 
his services as guide, and turned out with him to 
escort him thither. 



CBAPTBB xxx 

TT was very remarkable that a young gentleman 
■*■ who had been brought up under one continuous 
system of unnatural restraint, should be a hypo- 
crite ; but it was certainly the case with Tom. It 
was very strange that a young gentleman who had 
never been left to his own guidance for five conse- 
cutive minutes, should be incapable at last of govern- 
ing himself; but so it was with Tom. \t was 
altogether unaccountable that a young gentleman 
whose imagination had been strangled In his cradle, 
should be still inconvenienced by i'.s ghost in the 
form of grovelling sensualities ; but such a monster, 
beyond all doubt, was Tom. 

" Do you smoke 1" asked Mr. James Harthouse, 
when they came to the hotel. 

" I believe you V said Tom. 

He could do no less than ask Tom up ; and Tom 
could do no less than go up. What with a cooling 
drink adapted to the weather, but not so weak as 
cool ; and what with a rarer tobacco than was to be 
bought in those parts ; Tom was soon in a highly 
free and easy state at his end of the sofa, and more 
than ever disposed to admire his new friend at the 
other end. 

Tom blew his smoke aside, after he had been 
smoking a little while, and took an observation of 
his friend. "He don't seem to care about his 
dress," thought Tom, " and yet how capitally he 
does it. What an easy swell he is !" 

Mr. James Harthouse, happening to catch Tom's 
eye, remarked that he drank nothing, and filled his 
glass with his own negligent hand. 

" Thank'ee," said Tom. " Thank'ee. Well, Mr. 
Harthouse, I hope you have had about a dose of old 
Bounderby to-night." Tom said this with one eye 
■hut up again, and looking over his glass knowingly 
at his entertainer. 

"A very great fellow indeed!" returned Mr. 
James Harthouse. 

To bt #ofiffttiMi a . 
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IP* ROM this date, gracious reader, we propose to 
•*• enjoy with you a weekly instead of a monthly 
chat. If oar talks have had any pleasure for yon, 
we cannot think they will lose any of their test by 
an oftener recurrence. A monthly interval is a long 
one, and affords time for many a rriendsatp to cool 
and many an interest to wane. A weekly inter- 
change of ideas and feelings, on the contrary, keeps 
alive existing sympathies, and stimulates growing 
ones. We hope that this change will not cause us 
to miss any accustomed face at our gathering. We 
should be sorry indeed to know that there was any 
household to which we have been an admitted guest, 
or any heart to which we hare contributed a plea- 
sure that would exclude us from their portals. The 
reasons that have led us to this step the reader will 
find fully set down elsewhere. Here we will not 
enter into any discussion of them — we will merely 
add this much. Our monthly self will still exist, 
appearing as usual between two green leaves, only 
there will be a little more of us. Four weekly 
numbers (with every third month five numbers, 
which the irregular distribution of the weeks among 
the months make necessary) will constitute some- 
thing more bulky than our former being, and we 
hope something far better too. Our hand to you, 
.reader, and we trust you are our friend now as 
formerly. 

1 We have several times spoken of the 
singular ignorance of American localities that pre- 
vails in England. The last instance at hand is this 
paragraph from an English religious paper: — " New 
Jersey — a neat and substantial building has recently 
been erected in this town for the worship of Al- 
mighty God. A debt of a few hundred dollars still 
rests upon the building." 

" Most things in nature have their uses, 
but wherein your musquito is either ornamental or 
useful it puzzles us to discover. His attentions are 
not to be baffled. Bailiffs are easier dodged, and 
borrowing men more readily disposed of. He is an 
enemy courage is of no avail against ; you bad better 
attempt to fight an army of alligators than a squad 
of musquitoes. A rank and rabid democrat is your 
musquito. He is no respecter of persons — and yet 
they seem to have taste for beauty above ugliness. 
The " silver-laced skin" of your blooming damsel is 
a more tempting dish to them than the brown hides 
of bearded ones. The golden blood of infant cherubs 
hath a richer smack to them than the sluggish 
stream of age. But, then, by this beauty does pen- 
ance. Were we uglier than the sphinx, we should 
be grateful when the night came if by that means 
wo could escape their fangs. But alas ! they like 
us, feast upon us, sip us with an unction very grati- 
fying to our vanity, doubtless, but not at all comfort- 
able. Oh, that some valiant one would declare war 
upon them, and exterminate them from the face of 
the globe. 

It is said that in a Florentine palace 

there is a full length portrait, among other family 
pictures, of a tall good-looking woman, with this 
inscription beneath it : " Dianora Salvioti, wife of 



Bartolomeo Frescobaldi, gave birth to fifty-two sons, 
and never had less than three at a birth." The 
ladies everywhere must certainly hide their dimin- 
ished heads. 

Ik some of the villages of Staffordshire, 

England, a custom exists called a " Rantipole Rid- 
ing," which might serve a purpose with us in lieu 
of the antique habit of riding on a rail. The Eng- 
lish ceremony, however, is intended only as a pun- 
ishment for men in the habit of beating their wives 
— a very anti-American practice, by the way. The 
custom is this. When a man is suspected, a com- 
mittee is appointed to examine into the case. 
Then the village poet is employed to give a history 
of the occurrence in verse. The procession goes 
round in the evening with a cart, which serves as a 
stage on which the scene is acted, and from which 
the verses are recited. It is very rarely that the 
offence is repeated after this, for the very worst are 
almost always thus shamed into a discontinuance of 
the disgraceful practice. 

— A pobt from the East — not quite On 
ontal, however, in the splendor of his imagination — 
sends us the following effusion, which we make haste 
to give to the world with all its perfections on its 
head. The reader will please to observe that the 
"poet" aforesaid is of himself alone responsible for 
the eccentric spelling that follows : — 
THE SABBOTH DAT 

The Sabboth day, it is the Lord's. 
Ordained for man to rest ; 

To cease his labour's of the week, 
Wherein his works an blest. 

This hallowed day of soltm thought, 

To worship and to pray ; 
That we may tread the holly path 

Still better from day to day. 

Ordained by the Supreme most high. 

To worship at his shrine ; 
The holly Saboth her was given 

For deeds which are divine. 

0, precious boon thou day of rest, 

To the poor mortal given ; 
That we may fit our Soul's to gain 

The happy port of Heaven. 

Then let us watch and ever pray, 

With Jesus as our guide ; 
Then gently thro' the rale of death. 

Our soul's will sandy ride. 

The gentleman desires to know if we want any 
more of his " Dew Drops" 1 We think not. 

Among the recent English books, is one 

attempting to prove the intellectual equality of the 
black with the white, with this title " tiod?s Image in 
Ebony." What are we to think of a taste so out- 
rageous 1 It amounts to blasphemy 

Two friends recently mot each other in 



Rxcint statistics show that among men 

those who are married are most liable to insanity. 
Among women, those who are single. In the face 
of these facts, we cannot longer question which of 
the sexes is the comforter, and which the torment of 
life. Ah, ladies, to think of this unexpected proof 
rising up against you !" 

■ In a late visit Eastward, we were much 

amused by an anecdote purporting to give the origin 
of the names of some of the localities that way. It 
appears that there was once an old fellow— the 
legend states not who or what he was— who owned 
many of the groups of islands, and who in his old 
age, like Lear of old, resolved to distribute all his 
possessions among his three daughters. To his eldest, 
Martha, he gave the first choice, and she chose that 
whioh is now called Martha's Vineyard. Elisabeth 
came next, and she chose the Elizabeth Islands. 
All that was now left was^a great barren island of 
sand, and as there was no choice for the third, 
Nancy took it— or, in the phraseology of the county, 
Nan tuck it — hence Nantucket. 

In " Neagle's "Eight Years in Syria," 

we find an anecdote amusingly illustrative of their 
notions of medical skill, which they think amounts 
merely to resorts to violent remedies : — 



the street, 

"What is the news !" inquired one. 

11 Ah," rejoined the other sadly, " the worst. The 
plague has arrived." 

" The plague !" said the other, growing pale. 

" The plague, my friend," replied he of the rueful 
countenance ; "for my wife has come home ! ' 

The two friends shook hands sympathetically, and 
departed. 

" Punch" remarks, that after the burn- 
ing of Rome, Nero was found playing the fiddle; but 
that after the burning of Odessa, the Emperor Nicho- 
las began playing the liar. Good for Mr. Punch. 



I was told a curious anecdote of a soU&uant doctor, who 
acquired a great reputation in Beilan. He was much given 
to administering emetics, and having a very delicate patient, 
resorted as usual to this method of cure, leaving in the bands 
of the patient's brother three strong doses of emetic, which 
be directed should be administered at intervals of three boars. 
The brother, finding the first powder had no immediate effect, 
gave the unfortunate invalid the remaining two within five 
minntee. The result was violent sickness, succeeded by 
spasms and cramp, which in a few hours terminated fatally 
Next day, the doctor was astonished to learn, on inquiry, 
that his patient was dead, and evinced his concern in his 
fete. " Never mind !" said the brother ; " it was so fatal, 
but, Mashalla ! yon are a great doctor : the. medicine you 
gave never esassd operating till the moment of my brother's 

sh ! It was a Una medicine, and if it couldn't cure him, 
nothing earthly could." 

"What's the difference between a 

bumpkin and a pumpkin ?" asked a man of bis friend 
once, seeing a rustic passing with a mealy load 
of the latter commodities. " Well, I can't say as 
I know," was the answer;" " but, really, I should 
think there was a pretty close relationship ; they're 
both Am, aren't they?" 

" I oax't tell you whether there's any 

what you call fatociU remains over among them 
ledges," said a plain-minded old lady to an enthu- 
siastic young naturalist with a basket, hammer, 
and drill; "but I'm sure for sartin that 'there's the 
remains of our old horse over there, an 9 a young 
heifer that fell through the barn floor in the night, 
an' three or four sheep ! There's where our folks 
always dragged their dead animals !" " Urn !" re- 
turned the traveller, looking down at the ground 
thoughtfully. " But I hope you don't think o' tryin' 
to carry off any such things as them be, in that air 
ea*ftt,areye1" 

Pbobably the most beautiful tribute 

ever penned, are the following lines by Plato, the 
philosopher, on Aristophanes : — 

The muses seeking for a shrine 
Whose glories ne'er should cease, 

Found as they strayed; the soul divine 
Of Aristophanes. 
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A hiobo fellow, whose master was 

named Eells, was ordered one shivery night to fill 
up the warming-pan and heat the bed. He did just 
as he was bidden. His master, on afterwards re- 
tiring, suddenly found himself out of bed again quite 
as soon as he had got t*. Shouting aloud to his 
servant, while he continued standing in this pre- 
dicament in the middle of the floor, he demanded to 
know of the fellow what he meant by sprinkling hot 
ashes in his bed ! Cony stood and trembled a mo- 
ment, and then his answer came to him : — 

" Please massa," eaid he, with a bow half way 
down to his feet, "but did n't I really tink dey 
allwus— allwus ash de eels afore dey skin urn /" 

Waldko up Broadway the other day, 

with a rather misogonistic friend, we suddenly found 
our passage completely blocked up by a female whose 
brilliant plaid skirt nearly reached the area railings 
on one side, and gracefully overhung the gutter on 
the other. After making various unsuccessful at- 
tempts to pass by this locomotive dry-goods shop, 
our friend halted abruptly, and with a withering 
smile demanded "why that woman was like 
Richard III. 1" and, before we had time to think, 
out came the answer : " Because she would like the 
world left for her to bustle in." Seizing him by 
the arm, we drew him into the nearest restaurant, 
fearful he might deem it incumbent upon him to 
enact the part of Richmond, and exterminate her at 
once. 

^— — Most of us remember the amusing lines 
of Hudibras, which describe the old Puritan " hang- 
ing a cat on Monday for killing of a rat on a Sun- 
day." A correspondent sends us something quite 
similar in idea, which he says was repeated to him 
by a venerable lady of New England : — 

A certain Presbyterian eat, 

Want oat to seek her prey, 
And round the noose she caught t moose, 

Upon the Sabbath-day . 



TbBi 

At soon an set profane, 
Laid dowa his book, toe oat he took, 

And bound her with a chain. • 

" Too vile and wicked creature,— 
Too bloodsucker !" quoth be, 

14 Which do you think to bring to h , 

My holy wile or me!" 

" For now, be well assured 
That blood Ibr blood shall pay, 

For taking of the mouse's lift, 
Upon the Sabbath day." 

The deseon laid his bible down, 

And earnestly he prayed 
That the great sin the eat had done 

Might not on them be laid. 

So onto execution, 

Poor possey, she was drawn, 
And on a tree they hong her, 
While the deacon sang the 



Thi "New Orleans Delta" relates a 

scene that occurred recently at the St. Louis Hotel, 
which is so richly amusing that we cannot refrain 
from letting you, dear reader, laugh along with 



. " A certain member of the press, who is an eccentric indi- 
vidoal, and who has the worst eyes that ever pretended to 
discern the punctuation of a sentence, was the chief actor in 
the scene. He was always half blind, and now he is more 
than three quarters so. Being anxious to see an acquaint- 
ance who was staying at the St. Louis, he went about seven 
o'clock yesterday evening, anticipating no difficulty in so 
simple a matter. Ascending the first flight of stairs, he 
halted before the clerk's office, and not knowing the number 
of his friend's room, politely requested to have his card sent 
to Mr. Blank. The clerk bowed politely, bat said nothing.— 
4 1 wish you would have my card sent to Mr. Blank,' said the 
visitor.— The clerk looked astonished, bat said nothing.— 
Why don't yon answer me V asked the Journalist in an 
excited manner.— The clerk grew more wrathy in appearance, 
hot continued mute as a mommy.—' Well,' said our friend, 
' you are certainly one of the most thoroughbred boors I ever 
met, and require a 'ittle delicate chastisement quite as much 
as any precocious boy of the Faubourg.' The thing was be- 
coming really unpleasant. The silent clerk stood gravely 
facing the angry stranger. There was a paose of a few 
moments' duration. At last a nappy thought struck our 
Mend, and muttering to himself, ' he does not know English,' 
said,— 'Pardonnez moi, monsieur V— The clerk bowed po- 
litely, bat still said nothing.—* Povrqvoi,' said our friend, in 
his broken French, < pourquoi ns parlez vaus P But the in- 
flexible clerk would enter into no parley. The visitor was 
making op his mind for serious mischief, and scientifically 
turning op his sleeves as a preliminary, when it occurred to 
him that, impolite as the clerk assuredly was, he was too 
good-looking a fellow to intend an Insult to one who had done 
nothing to provoke him. At this moment an old gentleman, 
sitting near, who had evidently been repre s sing his laughter 
for some time, burst into an uncontrollable guffaw which sl- 
ot shook the hotel ; and all the waiters, catching the con- 
tagion, threw op their heels and fell back in that state which 
is called (in picturesque Celtic) * regular kicks of laughter.' 
This oaosed the half-blind editor to look round, when, to his 
groat dismay, he discovered that he had been addressing, not 
the clerk, hot himself. There is a looking-glass in front of 
the dark's office, which seemed to him to be the usual 
rectangular opening in such places, and the handsome clerk 
he had been so wrathy against was his own reflection !" 

Wi find the following burst of enthu- 
siastic patriotism in a western paper : — 

44 Keep your eye fixed on the American Eagle, 
Whom we as the proud bird of destiny hall ; 
For that wise fowl you can never inveigle 
By depositing salt on his venerable tall." 
■ » Whin for weeks we have been choked 



m Willis, in one of his pleasant letters 
from Idlewild, descants a good deal upon some of 
the peculiarities of American servantdom. In speak- 
ing of aristocratic " upper servants" being a class 
which the kitchen will not " stand the airs of," he 
lets) off a happy pun. He says that a housekeeper, a 
dandy coachman, a head gardener (or haughty-cu\- 
turiBt) and a butler, form the class which will not be 
tolerated. 



up by dust, with every breath inhaling indefinite 
quantities, fortunately for our peace of mind never 
knowing its component parts, with what gusto do 
we think of Longfellow's lines : — 

" How beautiful Is the rain I 
After the dost and heat ; 
In the broad and fiery street, 
In the narrow lane, 
How beautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the room. 

Like the tramp of boon ! 

How It gushes and gargles oat 

From the throat of the overflowing waterspout. 

Across the window pane, 

It poors and poors, 

And swift and wide, 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars— 

The rain, the welcome rain ! 

— — A young lady, gifted with many ac- 
complishments, among which is the art of Orthog- 
raphy, wrote to a cotemporary that she is desirous of 
being led to "the high-menial altar." 



— — A vkbt good parody on an old song : — 

"THE FINE OLD RUSSIAN GENTLEMAN. 
" HI sing you a novel song, made by a rare old pate, 
Of a fine old Russian Gentleman who governed a large estate, 
And who kept down all his subjects at a furious old rate, 
With the fine old despot's practices too shocking to relate ; 
Like a savage old Barbarian all of the olden time. 

His outward man was often dressed in artful smiles and 

bows; 
And with " parol* is gentleman * and very specious vows, 
Did tlrisffmperial hypocrite— as all the world allows— 
Humbug the English government, and no suspicions rouse, 
Like a rare old Barbarian all of the olden time. 

Where fierce Siberia's frost and snow, the boldest might 

appal, 
He harried off by thousands those who at their country's call 
Tried to pre se rv e her liberties from his despotic thrall ; 
Nor did he favor rank or wealth', hot banished great and 



Like a great old Barbarian, all of the olden time. 

But tyranny, though strong, most mil. It happened, by 

the bye, 
This Russian on a neighbor's land had east a longing eye, 
And said to England, ' Here's a man that sick, and soon 

most die ! 
Some one most got his property, so why not yon and I V 
Like a rare old Barbarian all of the olden time. 

Now sorely nothing less of this can anyhow be made. 
Than right down robbery, which is a very wicked trade ; 
And though by England and by France the spoiler's hand is 

stay'd, 
'Tis by old Nieholas himself the bills most all be paid. 

By this rare old Russian Gentleman— blot on the 
present time. 

The bit of "Forensic Jocularity" 

quoted below was intended to characterize four 
worthies of the past generation. It is supposed to 
report the history of a case— a brief indeed ! — 

•'Sir. Leech 

Made a speech, 
Neat, concise, and strong ; 

Mr. Hart, 

Ontheothoanart, 
Was wordy, dull, and wrong. 

Mr. Parker 

Made it darker; 
Twas dark enough without 

sir. Cooke 

Cited his book; 
And the Chancellor said— I doubt." 



— — W« clip the following from a late num- 
ber of " Punchinello" :— 

WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 

FOB ▲ PBXVATI MUSEUM. 

A Grammar of the language of Flowers ; and a 
dictionary of the language of the Eyes. 

A few leaves from the Boot-tree. 

A volume of the Book of Nature. (It does not sig- 
nify if it is an " odd" one, or even if some of the 
"leaves" are wanting.) 

One of the umbrellas employed during the Reign 
of Terror. 

A small collection of shells from the shore of the 
Sea of Troubles. 

One of the daggers which the lady looked at her 
husband. (A silver-hilted one would be preferred.) 

One of the pencils used by Fancy in coloring her 
pictures. 

One of the long-bows-— if obtainable— that travel- 
lers are in the habit of pulling. 

One of the pistols used in " shooting stars." 

N. B.— The highest price will he given. 
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"I'll punch youb 'bad, directly, if too don't leave obpp. How do tbb think 

WhAT'S-A-NAMES 'LL BITE, IP YOU KEEP ON A SPLA9HIN' LIKE THAT?" 
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A VISIT TO COPENHAGEN. 



f"\NE of the most remarkable and beautiful capi- 
^-^ tals in Europe is Copenhagen, which has of 
late attracted considerable public attention in connec- 
tion with the movements of the allied fleet in the 
Baltic. We sojourned there a few years ago, and 
entertain vivid and 
pleasant recol 1 e c - 
turns of this chief 
Scandinavian city. 

Copenha gen is 
probably one of the 
most level capitals 
in the w^rld, as re- 
gards its site. It is 
built upon the Sound 
— the opposite Swe- 
dish coast being 
some nine miles dis- 
tant — of which it 
commands a de- 
lightful prospect and 
contains 130,000 in- 
habitants. In ap- 
proaching it by land, 
you behold little or 
nothing to remind 
you that you are 
about to enter a 
noble capital ; a few 
spires and towers 
are all that rise above 
the level horizon, 
and the suburbs are 
very small, although 
of late they have in- 
creased, and proba- 
bly will become of 
considerable extent 
in a few years. But 
from the sea, in cer- 
tain positions, the 
view of Copenhagen 

is exceedingly grand. A vast mass of citadels, bat- 
teries, docks, dec., skirt the shore, and beyond them 
you have a view of the most aristocratical streets of 
the new town, and of almost every tower, spire and 
palace that the place contains. The city is strongly 
fortified, and is strictly inclosed by immense earthen 
ramparts, the summits of which are planted with 
trees, and afford charming promenades in the spring 
and summer months. ' Many other promenades, or 
tdUi* border the wide lakes or moats that encircle 
the ramparts, dee. 



To enter or leave the city landward, you must pass 
one of the four gates, which, in the shape of tunnels, 
perforate the ramparts, and are formidable-looking 
barriers, with their draw-bridges, chains, cannon, and 
sentinels. They are closed at night, and until a few 
years ago, no individual was permitted to enter by 
them during the night ; but now (at one at least) you 




[VIEW IN COPENHAGEN] 

Engraved expressly for The Illustrated N. T. Journal. 

may enter on payment of a slight toll, at any hour. 
All this sort of thing has a novel and not altogether 
pleasant aspect to a stranger ; but it is surprising 
how very soon one gets accustomed to it, and ceases 
to think about it as being at all extraordinary or un- 
comfortable. There are other national peculiarities 
which are equally impressive at first to the stranger. 
One of these is the custom of the watchmen — 
quaintly-attired, antique-looking guardians of the 
night— who perambulate the streets, and from eight 
o'clock in the evening until frn o'clock in the morn- 



ing, throughout the year, chant in a powerful and 
striking tone, a fresh verse at the expiration of each 
hour, and repeat it at intervals until tho hour termi- 
nates. The verses are very ancient, and possess con- 
siderable poetical merit in the original Danish. These 
watchmen carry lanterns at their belts, and a stout 
staff in their hands, on which they screw the morn- 
ing star — a metal 
ball full of terrible 
spikes — as a weapon 
*;.", %Cjrr •"' of offence and de- 

fence. When the 
street lamps — which 
are of oil, as gas has 
not yet been intro- 
duced, require re- 
lighting, the watch- 
men affix the candle 
in their lantern to 
the tip of their staff, 
for that purpose. 
They also give warn* 
ing of fire by as- 
cending the church 
towers, and striking 
a number of strokes, 
waving flags to inti- 
mate the quarter in 
which the conflagra- 
tion rages. 

To resume. The 
streets of Copenha- 
gen are generally 
narrow, and this 
causes the foot pas- 
• sengers to be very 
much mixed up with 
the vehicles on the 
road ; but as car- 
riages, dtc, are only 
allowed to move at 
a rate of little more 
than four English 
miles per hour, few 
accidents result. The houses are substantially built 
of brick, and are of lofty and light appearance, win- 
dows being very numerous. Astergade (East-street) 
is the main artery of the business-part of the city, 
and presents a most picturesque and interesting as- 
pect in the eyes of a stranger. Shops are small and 
a stamp of old-fashionism pervades everywhere./ 
The streets out of the main lines of traffic are remark- 
able chiefly for their air of extreme quietude and dull 
respectability. Several canals for the convenience of 
small craft, pierce far into the town, and thus impart 
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a Dutch-like aspect to those streets which are situ- 
ated upon their banks. The grand distinctive fea- 
tures of Copenhagen consist of the surprising number 
and variety of its palaces, churches, museums, and 
other public buildings. We presume that no city of 
even thrice its size contains more noteworthy build- 
ings. Of the more remarkable of these we proceed 
to give a brief account. 

Christiansborg palace is a building compared to 
which the I*ondon general post-office, for example, 
or any other of tho largest edifices in that metropolis 
would appear insignificant in point of size. It is 
absolutely bewildering to ramble over this stupen- 
dous structure, and the eye can hardly embrace its ex- 
terior at one view, unless the spectator retires to a 
considerable distance. The aspect outwardly is not 
what can be termed magnificent, but the massive 
walls impress one with a perception of grandeur 
apart from mere architectural design. This vast 
palace contains the supreme court of judicature, the 
museum of northern antiquities, the royal library, 
and numerous picture galleries, halls, etc., etc. The 
king himself has almost entirely given up the palace 
to the service of the public, and now rarely, if ever, 
resides in it — preferring to occupy one or other of 
the many minor royal dwellings. The royal library, 
although occupying only a mere section ef the build- 
ing, is a gigantic repository of literature. Of all the 
sights we beheld during our residence in the Danish 
capital, few gave us more unmixed delight than this 
noble library. The principal room is above three 
hundred feet in length, paved with black and white 
marble, and with galleries down each side, supported 
by pillars. The hooks are arranged on open shelves, 
so as to be very accessible, and we were practically 
shown how easily any required volume could be 
found. There are, in all, upwards of four hundred 
thousand volumes, and the whole of these are acces- 
ble t> the public. There is a reading-room attached, 
but the books are lent out to any respectable resident, 
or to any person recommended by a householder. 
The whole aspect of this magnificent library reflects 
the highest credit on the management 

The museum of northern antiquities is the most 
wonderful and valuable collection of the kind in the 
world. It itf contained in a large suite of rooms, 
where all the objects are arranged in systematic 
order, and the flood of light they throw on the mys- 
terious unwritten histoiy of very remote ages is as 
remarkable as it is also incontestable. The first 
room or two contains memorials of what is termed 
the ttone age of Scandinavia, consisting of stone and 
flint weapons, tools, and utensils. Next in order, 
we arrive at the bronze age, and here we see short 
swords, spear-heads, shields, trumpets, bracelfts, 
buckles, etc., all of bronze. Finally, we arrive at 
the iron age, where everything is made of iron. All 
these relics of the past have been dug out of the 
ground — generally from burial-grounds. We have 
not space to dilate upon the extremely interesting facts 
they attest, but the great inferences drawn from them 
are briefly the?c. The stone age prevailed in a very 
remote period of the world's existence, when the 
people of the north were sunk in the grossest and 
darkcet paganism ; and it is clear that these ancient 
Scandinavians were not tho giants Dopularly sup- 
posed, for the handles of their knives— a?) d in a later 
age those of their swords — are much toj small for 



the grasp of a modern hand ! The bronze age was 
that in which they attain*l a knowledge of the uses 
of copper and tin, and as this age comes in abruptly, 
and as the above materials are not found in Denmark, 
it is presumed that they must have been introduced 
from some foreign countries. The iron age is the 
third great development of human intelligence, and 
is supposed to have been coeval with the advent of 
Christianity. Numerous gold and silver ornaments 
are found of this period, and also many Roman 
coins, which probably indicate pretty clearly from 
what quarter this increased knowledge of the arts 
reached Scandinavia. The stone age is reckoned to 
have prevailed full 3000 years ago ; the bronze age 
to have commenced six centuries before the Chris- 
tian era ; and the iron age either a little beforo or a 
little after that glorious advent. 

The other rooms of the museum are filled with an 
immense variety of valuable curiosities, arranged so 
as to capitally illustrate the customs and manners of 
Scandinavia down to a comparatively modern period. 
Continual accessions are being made to the various 
sections, and every article of precious metal, found 
from time to time by the delving peasant, speedily 
finds its place in this grand national repository ; for 
a wise law provides that the full bullion value of all 
articles of gold, silver, etc., shall be immediately 
paid to the finder, who thus is sure to promptly 
bring them in, instead of secretly melting them down 
or otherwise disposing of them, as is often the case, to 
the great and irreparable loss of science. Altogether, 
the Danish museum of northern antiquities is the most 
truly valuable and interesting in the world, and is a 
splendid instance of what may be done by limited moans 
when the system of classification, and comparison of 
one mute witness of antiquity with another, is car- 
ried out in an enlightened and painstaking manner. 

Closely adjoining Christiansborg palace is a huge 
quadrangular building, in the Pompeii style, with 
Etruscan frescoes, the size of life, around the lower 
portion of the exterior. That building is the cele- 
brated Thorvaldsen's museum, being entirely devoted 
to the gratuitous exhibition of the sculptures of that 
great artist. It contains many originals in marble, 
and casts in plaster of all other works by Thorvaldseii. 
The whole collection is prodigious, and impresses 
the visitor with a feeling almost amounting to incre- 
dulity, when he is told that one man's labors, or 
copies of them, are grouped before him. Neverthe- 
less, it is true that Thorvaldsen alone sculptured 
every object, and not a few of the works are triumphs 
of modern art. Wha*. especially carried off the 
palm of interest, in our estimation, were the colossal 
statues of our Saviour and his twelve apostles. The 
marble originals are in Frue-kirke, a church in the 
city. The Saviour is represented with outstretched 
arms, in the act of saying, "Come unto me!" 
Thorvaldsen himself is buried, according to his own 
desire, in the centre of the inner quadrangle of the 
museum. His memory is lield in the highest esteem 
by his admiring countrymen ; but we regret to add 
that, apart from his transcendent qualities as a sculp- 
tor, he does not, by all accounts, seem to have been 
an amiable man, and to vital religion he was indiffer- 
ent. His father was a poor Icelander, a boat-builder 
and carver of the figure-heads of ships, who emi- 
grated to Copenhagen, where toe future sculptor 
was bom, in 1770, and warn, returning after spend- 



ing all tho prime of his life in the exercise of bis art 
in Italy, he died in 1844. 

The university of Copenhagen is a noble estab- 
lishment, with many able professors, some of whom 
are of more than European celebrity, and is at-. 
tended by nearly a thousand students, a compara- 
tively large number of them being young Icelanders 
sent hither for their education. The library of the 
university is the richest of any in Europe (except- 
ing Paris) in Persian and Oriental MSS., and its 
collection of Icelandic- books in MS. is quite unri- 
valled. So beautifully are some of the latter writ- 
ten, that we at first actually took them for printed 
works. Some are bound in oaken covers, but the 
majority in thick antique parchment. This library 
is kept in a very remarkable building, called the 
Runde Tarn, or Round Tower, which, as its name 
implies, is an immense round brick tower, rising to 
a great altitude, and with a church attached. An 
inclined broad plane of brickwork, without any 
stairs or steps, ascends spirally to the summit, in- 
teriorly, with such a gentle rise that a carriage 
might drive up ; and it is asserted that Peter the 
Great, the half-insane Emperor of Russia, actually 
did drive his Empress to the summit in a carriage 
and four ! The tower is crowned by an astronomi- 
cal observatory, and commands a most extensive 
view both of Danish and Swedish towns. 

The exchange is one of the finest specimens of 
brick-work that even Copenhagen possesses. It is a 
beautifiil and exceedingly picturerque old building, 
with a fantastic spire of great height, formed of four 
copper dragons, whose tails wreathe upwards to a 
point. It will be seen represented in the engraving 
that accompanies this sketch. Another building 
deserving of a word of notice is the church of Our 
Saviour, a fine edifice, nearly threo hundred feet' 
high, and peculiarly remarkable for possessing a 
fine spiral staircase, that winds outside the spire up 
to the very summit. Our limited space foibids moro 
than mere allusion to the legion of other no tab c 
churches, palaces, hospitals, (which are conducted 
on admirable principles,) castles, etc. Some idea, 
however, may be formed of the prof usion of princely 
edifices, by mentioning the fact that four marble 
palaces, built in the richest and most costly style oi 
architecture, and filled with superb paintings and 
articles of vertu, stand so near together, that they 
form of themselves an octagonal place, being merely 
separated from each other by streets crossing at 
right angles. 

With all this astonishing display of royal and 
public buildings, Copenhagen has an essentially 
modern aspect, which, alas! admits of easy but 
sad explanation. Two tremendous conflagrations, 
happening in 1728 and 1794 -.espectively, destroyed 
numerous streets, and all the fine old edifices they 
contained. What, however, were spared by these 
fires were doomed, with a few exceptions, to destruc- 
tion by the very cruel bombardment of the city by 
the British in 1807 — an event which the Danes yet 
remember with bitter feelings, nor can wo wonder 
at it. 

The Danes are intellectually a most gifted people, 
and of late years have deservedly ranked very high 
in the pursuits of scienco and literature. Crated, 
Oehlensohlcoger, Hans C. Andersen, and others, 
have won such reputations, in their respective lines, 
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that any nation might be glad to call them iU sons. 
The entire Danish nation may be termed an edu- 
cated one, for the law compels parents to send their 
children to school at the proper age, and if the 
parents are too poor to pay for their education, the 
state itself does that. 

Living, on the whole, is cheap in Copenhagen — 
house-rent being one of the heaviest items. It is 
customary to live in ./loft, or on separate stories of 
large houses, in the same fashion as at Paris and 
Edinburgh. At Copenhagen, you usually enter from 
the street through a large gateway, and find your- 
self in a common yard, with two or more large 
houses, -each having a common staircase, and a self- 
contained and separate family-dwelling of several 
rooms on each landing. We have resided in this 
manner at all the cities above named, and like the 
system very much. The Danish people are exceed- 
ingly kind and hospitable to any foreigner who so- 
journs among them, and we shall ever gratefully 
remember the very numerous unsought kindnesses 
bestowed on our unworthy self. This is a marked 
and amiable trait in their character, and is almost as 
Universal as their Jove of their little country, and 
their readiness to sacrifice, without a murmur, all 
they possess in its service, even to life itself, as they 
have often done. 



THE FIRST STATUE OF CANOVA. 



rpHERE are, doubtless, few of our readers who 
-*- have not heard mentioned with honar the 
name of the great Canova, that skilful sculptor of 
modern times, whose admirable statues have almost 
taken rank among the master-pieces which Grecian 
antiquity has transmitted to us. Canova, like many 
other great men, owed his rise solely to himself. 
Diligent labor was the only source of his fortune, and 
the first attempts of his infancy presaged the success 
of bis mature age. 

Canova was an Italian, the son of a rat sen. AH 
the education which he received from his fathor con- 
sisted in learning the business of his trade. As soon 
as his strength permitted, he learned to handle the 
trowel and hammer, to mix the plaster and to place 
the gravel — occupations which he discharged with 
sufficient zeal and activity to be soon able to serve as 
the journeyman, or rather the companion, of his 
father, notwithstanding his youth. But in the fre- 
quent intervals of repose which his weakness rendered 
indispensable, he amuecd himself by observing the 
different objects which he saw about him, with 
sketching them roughly with brick, or even with 
modelling their forms in the plaster cement which h* 
Lad just mixed. These constant exercises, practised 
with as much perseverance as intelligence, soon ren- 
dered him familiar with the practice of drawing, and 
of sculpture in relief. But his youthful talent was 
unknown to all, even to his father, who only con- 
cerned himself with his greater or less skill in pass- 
ing the plaster to the sieve, and in pouring enough 
water into the trough. 

A whimsical event suddenly occurred to reveal it 
to all the world. 

His father had been summoned to make some re- 
pairs in the country bouse of a rich lord of the neigh- 
bourhood. He had taken hie ton with him, accord 



ing to custom, to act as his journeyman ; and the 
genteel carriage of the little Conova soon procured 
him the affection of the chief cook and all the scul- 
lions of the house, so that, the day's work being 
ended, Canova did not stir from the pantry, where he 
executed in crumbs of bread or in plaster, grotesque 
figures and caricatures, which delighted the valets, 
and, in return, they fed him in the style of my lord. 

One day there was an entertainment at the coun- 
try house. Conova was in the kitchen, playing with 
the scullions, when they suddenly heard a cry of des- 
pair from the pantry, and saw the head cook coming 
out in alarm, throwing up bis cap, striking his breast 
and tearing his hair. After the first moments of as- 
tonishment, they crowded around him in a huddle. 

" I am lost," he cried, " I am lost, I am lost ! My 
magnificent master-piece ! — my palace which I had 
built for the dinner! See in what a condition 
it is !" 

And with a pathetic gesture, he showed an edifico 
of pastry, which he had just drawn from the oven. 
Alas ! it was burnt, covered with ashes, and half de- 
molished. There was a general cry of surprise min- 
gled with that of grief. 

" What is to bo done V 1 demanded the cook ; 
44 here is the dinner-hour. I have not time to make 
another. I am lost ! My lord expects to have for 
the desert something remarkable 1 He will turn me 
away." 

During these lamentations, Conova walked round 
the diminished palace, and considered it with atten- 
tion. 

44 Is this for eating 1" he inquired. 

44 Oh no ! my little one," answered the cook, 4< it is 
only to look at." 

44 Ah, well, all is safe. I promise you something 
better in an hour from now. Hand me that lump of 
butter." 

The cook, astonished, but already half-persuaded 
by hit boldness, gave him all he wanted ; and of this 
lump of butter Canova made a superb lion, which he 
sprinkled with meal, mounted on a pedestal of rich 
architecture, and before the appointed hour exhibited 
bis finished work to the wondering spectators The 
cook embraced him with tears in his eyes, called bim 
his preserver, and hastened to place upon the table 
the extemporaneous masterpiece of the young mason. 

There was a cry of admiration from the guests. 
Never had they seen, said they, so remarkable a 
piece of sculpture. They demanded the author of it. 

** Doubtless, one of my people," answered my lord, 
with a satiffied air ; and he asked the cook. 

He blushed, stammered, and ended by confessing 
what bad happened. All the company wished to see 
the young journeyman, and overwhelmed Canova 
with praises. It was decided at once that the master 
of the household should take charge of turn, and 
have him go through studies suitable to his preco- 
cious talent 

They had no cause to repent of this decision. We 
have seen that Canova knew how to profit by the 
lessons of his masters, whom he soon excelled. 
Nevertheless, in the midst of his celebrity, he was 
pleased in remembering the adventure of the lion of 
butter, and said he was very sorry that it had melted. 
44 1 hope," he added, " that my later statues will be 
more solid, otherwise my reputation runs a great 
risk." 



PROF. WILSON BEFORE HIS CLASS. 

BY ANGUS B. REACH, FORMERLY HIS PUPIL. 



T ,NOW turn to him as he appeared in the class- 
■*■ room — into which he strode with- such speed as 
to make the.ragged tails of his academic gown fly 
behind him like 90 many streamers — and carry- 
ing a bundle of tattered papers, backs of letters, 
and all sorts of miscellaneous papers which af- 
forded an inch of writing room for a memorandum. 

The main mass of papers, however, were so vener- 
ably dingy, and so jagged about the edges, that they 
betokened long and hard service, many of them, pro- 
bably, dating from the era at which the professor had 
drawn up the notes for the lectures of his first 
session. 

This bunch of papers — after bowing to his class, 
a courtesy always returned—the professor placed 
upon his desk, and spread them out before him, as 
if searching for an idea amid the scores of scraps 
and memorandums — and occasionally referring to 
the documents of yore. During this scrutiny, his 
class who adored him, would maintain the most res* 
pectful silence, not a cough or the scrape of a shoo 
breaking the stillness. 

If baffled for a few minutes, he would getfidgetty, 
and his fingers wander fitfully amongst the papers- 
then suddenly appearing to remember something, he 
would dive both his hands into bis trousers* pockets, 
as if searching for something; almost always mutter- 
ing, but in accents perfectly audible to the furthest 
end of the room— 

44 Gentlemen, gentlemen, really this is too bad ; I 
am really ashamed of having been so long tresspass- 
ing upon your patience." A volley of •■ ruffling " 
(Anglice, stamping the feet in token of approbation) 
would immediately go forth, upon which the Profes- 
sor would go on, " Gentlemen, I am really deeply 
grateful I thought I had arranged these plaguey 
papers last night in perfect order for the lecture, but 
really, somehow or other, thfy have got out of or — ." 

A sudden flash of the bright blue eye, a sudden 
upstanding of the stately figure, and a putting aside 
of the puzzling papers, assured the class that he had 
caught the clue— that an idea had fired that great 
brain, and out came a spontaneous rush of note- 
books, and in a second of time at least two hundred 
pencils had been sharpened. After such an indica- 
tion, a burst of poetic eloquence was always expected, 
and the students were seldom disappointed. The 
Professor would draw himself up, pass his hand a 
moment over his forehead, and then fold bis arms — a 
moment of silence, and then that voico, sonorous and 
modulated so as to suit every changing sentiment, 
would begin in soft, sweet tones to eliminate the sub- 
ject, and then, as he warmed up, his language would 
become fluent, decked with fanciful illustrations and 
apt quotations, the eloquence growing with every sen- 
tence into a still more exalted tbne ; the flashes of his 
genius taking with every passage a still brighter hue, 
until, having at length reached the climax of his sub- 
ject, his voice, ringing as it was, would be lost in the 
cheering and acclamations of the students, whose 
note-books had long since fallen under their desks ; 
while overcome, and no wonder, with his great intel- 
lectual exertion, the Professor would sink back in his 
•hair, tad wipe the perspiration from his brow. 
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BT WILLIAM NORTH 



•« Tbon wers giants In thorn days.** 

THE grand misfortune of John Lyman, waa, that 
he waa too small. 

Not that a casual observer would have found any 
fault with his stature, which was little short of six 
feet; but that circumstances, of which men are 
slaves, had rendered the ordinary height of mortals 
a comparative misfortune to our friend. 

Another foot, nay even an additional span and his 
happiness might have been perfect. As it was, a 
stern and pitiless Destiny made John Lyman but an 
overgrown dwarf, a miserable extra-sixed honumcu- 
lus, a huge and most deplorable manikin. 

In appearance, he was worthy to stand as a model 
for a statue of a Greek God. To use a pet phrase 
of the French novelists, his form had ail the strength 
without any of the ruggedness of the Faroes* 
Hercules, bis head was splendidly beautiful. It 
was that of a poet and a hero. Dark waves of hair 
parted on a forehead like a tower of ivory, beneath 
which flashed eyes blue as the deep central ocean, 
full of life, hope, fiery enthusiasm and immense 
immeasurable love. Every movement he made ex- 
pressed power and energy ; every word he uttered 
was instinct with a passionate will. I never saw 
him really angry but once. It was at a bar-room in 
a western city. A big bullying fellow annoyed him. 
For a long time John disdained to overhear the im- 
pertenance. At length the man laid his hand on my 
friend's arm. John turned round without speaking, 
seized the fellow with the grasp of an engine, and 
literally hurled him against the opposite wall of the 
room. This so disconcerted the rowdy ; that mutter- 
ing vague menaces, he shrunk quietly away ; and 
so, happily, the adventure ended. 

But John Lyman, athlete as he was, magnificent as 
he looked in his Colonel's uniform, when, as a young 
man, he rode at the head of an embryo regiment 
of cavalry against the Mexicans, in the late war ; 
John Lyman, the brave, the handsome, the soldier- 
like, was aftej all too small a man for his destiny, 
too short a person for the long sufferings in store 
for him. 

And yet King Richard Cosur de Lion, that valiant 
crusader, Lord Byron the poet, Don Juan, who swam 
the Hellespont, Napoleon Bonaparte, the conqueror 6f 
Europe, and many other great ones I could mention, 
were all shorter men than John Lyman, whose 
brevity was bis curse. 

How men overrate themselves in every respect, 
even in the mere quality of longitude. Dairy we 
see thoughtless and inconsiderate individuals rang- 
ing some inches on either side of the six feet pro- 
verbially assigned to that portion of earth which 
sooner or later we all occupy in fee simple, who 
strut about in utter unconsciousness of the littleness 
which may prove their ruin. Each of these indi- 
viduals holds up his head proudly, and looks down 
with secret pride and pity on some yet smaller spe- 
cimen of the genu* homo, who has the irreparable 
misfortune to fall short by a few inches of the average 
standard of man, or what is still more exasperating, 
of woman— of woman who forgives every fault, but 



very rarely overlooks a misfortune, for which naturo 
alone is answerable. But stay, I am wrong to say 
that the lair sex do not overlook dwarfishnoss in a 
man ; the fact is, the cruel charmers are but too apt 
(when tall enough 'themselves) to overlook it alto- 
gether, not only in the abstract, but in tho concrete. 

Like the rest of us great and small, poor John 
Lyman, Colonel of volunteer horse, and gratuitous 
contributor to the poetical columns of the " Bocker- 
mag Knickersine," owner of half a block in Broad- 
way, patron of the arts, and friend of the needy, had 
so great a heart and so high an opinion of himself 
(as he well might for nearly all the women he met 
fell in love with him) that he lived to the age of 
seven and twenty years in happy ignorance of his 
corporeal littleness. 

. One day, he started from Philadelphia for New 
York in the cars. 

There was but ode seat vacant, and that was by 
the side of a lady. John Lyman took possession of 
it. As he did so, the lady who had been looking out 
of the window, turned her face towards him, and 
revealed, through the mist-like medium of a black 
lace veil, a complexion of dazzling fairness, and two 
eyes of a depth, softness and brilliancy which no veil 
could utterly subdue. 

The Colonel took his seat with a thrill of forebod- 
ing anticipation. He had become deeply interested 
in his companion at first glance,— the more so, that 
her veiled features added the zest of curiosity to 
the charm of the first impression. 

Her age appeared to be under twenty. Her 
figure was superbly developed, as the light folds of 
a soft lilac shawl abundantly testified. She wore a 
simple straw bonnet, from beneath which escaped 
some curls of shining yellow hair. As she looked 
perseveringly out of the window', Lyman, for the 
first half-hour of their journey, was thrown back 
entirely on the resources of his own imaginations 
and reflections. 

He put many questions to himself. 

" Was she married !" 

" Was she a sewing-girl 1" 

44 Or a young lady of comparatively wealthy 
parentage !" 

" Or a third-rate actress 1" 

44 Or a second-rate dancer !"» 

44 Or, possibly, a school-teacher '" 

44 Or, say a music-mistress 1" 

And, again,— 

44 Was she engaged to any one ?" 

"Was she in love?" 

44 Was she capable of loving t» 

44 Was he the sort of man she would be likely to 
fall in lore with ?" 

To all these questions, which, under such circum- 
stances, are very natural to young men of ardent 
temperaments and active fancies, there was, of 
course, no answer. All was conjecture ; and with 
conjectures the Colonel continued to amuse his 
mind, till he finally subsided into one very decided 
longing to get a glimpse of the features of his mys- 
terious beauty, without the obstruction of a veil. 

To effect this object, he resolved to commence a 
conversation. The difficulty was how to begin it. 

John Lyman was a gentleman ; and of the most 
refined delicacy in his ideas of what was due to the 
dignity of the fair sex. He abhorred the notion of 



committing an impertinence. He was not in the 
least bashful or timid. Simply, his own noble self- 
respect taught him to respect others in propor- 
tion. 

He pondered long on a suitable way of commenc- 
ing the campaign, and for a long time hie invention 
suggested nothing that his judgment approved. At 
length he adopted hie first and least original idea, 
as being, after all, the easiest, and most appro- 
priate. 

" I am afraid, madam,*' said John, politely, " that 
I crowd you." 

44 O no, sir," replied the young lady ; and she 
busied herself in removing from her side a port- 
folio, and placing it at her feet. In so doing, she 
threw back her veil, and when she again turned her 
nice to Lyman, he beheld its beauty unclouded by a 
medium of woven shadows. 

The aspect of that sunny brow, and those soft 
gray eyes, filled the young colonel with infinite 
pleasure. He saw, moreover, that he had over- 
rated the years of his travelling companion. She 
seemed scarcely seventeen. Nothing could rival the 
exquisite purity of her skin, the rosy freshness of 
her lips. 

44 Sweet rosebud of beauty /" thought John Lyman 
involuntarily, giving way to the 44 vein poetic." 

But it would not do to let the conversation drop. 
Slight as was the commencement, it was still a 
breaking of the ice ; and John was too cunning to 
let a renewal of the frost give him all his trouble 
over again. So he made a bold dash into a subject 
which, if successful, was sure to prove fertile. 

44 Tou are fond of music, to judge by the size of 
that portfolio 1" said the Colonel. 

44 It does not contain music, but drawings," re- 
plied the young lady, blushing. 

44 Ah ! you draw ! — so do I. It is the most de- 
lightful of amusements.' 1 

44 With me it is more than an amusement ; it is 
an occupation." 

44 You are an artist then V said Lyman, becoming 
every moment more deeply interested in the conver- 
sation. 

" I hope to become one." 

"Would you allow me to see some of your 
sketches !" 

The young lady placed her portfolio on Lyman's 
knees, and assisted nim to turn over the drawings. 
As she did so, one of her curls sligh&y fluttered 
against his cheek. Lyman trembled, with, a mys- 
terious agitation. 

The drawings were very slight— the first develop- 
ments of art. Tet to him they appeared to indicate 
a wonderful talent ; and he expressed hie admira- 
tion in terms, which made their owner brash with 
delight. 

On reaching New York, the fair artist gave the 
young Colonel her address. But he scarcely heard 
it, so much was he amazed at a discovery which he 
then made. 

On his companion rising to leave the car, he per- 
ceived that she was taller by a head than the tallest 
of her fellow-travellers! and that he hinuelf was 
barely on a level with her shoulder ! 

We leave to the imagination of our readers the 
effect of this astounding discovery upon the mind 
of the fascinated young man. 
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In a state of utter amazement, he followed her with 
his eyes, till her figure disappeared, not in the crowd 
— for that was impossible— but at the angle of a wall. 
Then and not till then he pursued the retreating shape. 
In vain ; she was nowhere to be seen ; and as for the 
address, he had forgotten it, or rather never remem- 
bered it. So the adventure was at an end, and the 
Colonel betook himself to a subterranean establish- 
ment, where, in a private box of six feet square, pro- 
tected from the gaze of outsiders by a holland blind, 
he devoted himself to broiled oysters and sentimental 
reflection. 

Nearly a year elapsed, and John Lyman had almost 
forgotten his sudden fancy for the pretty girl in the 
car, when one day he chanced to pass that very re- 
markable institution, the New York Pantheon. 

There was a greater crowd before the door than 
usual, and the musicians in the balcony were playing 
" Yankee Doodle" with an extra degree of vigor. 

A new cartoon had been added to the external and 
gratuitous part of the show, representing a lady 
about as tall as a full-grown giraffe, in very flat color. 
Your sign-painter carefully avoids any attempt to 
imitate the roundness of nature; and for an ob- 
vious reason. Were his work to betray the least 
trace of accuracy, half the world would be satisfied 
with the portrait, without ever allowing their curi- 
osity to lead them into the extravagance of paying 
tu see the original 

As for John Lyman, he scarcely gave the huge 
chef tPamore of Daubim a glance. His attention was 
however arrested by a new poster, printed in pea- 
grcen and vermilion, to this purport :— 

TBI TiLLEST WOMAN IN CMATION ! 

A 

BEAUTIFUL YOUNG GIANTESS'. 

NINE FEET HIGH ! 1 ! 

Air* owlt rims* tbabs or a*s ! ! f : 

WEIOHS 
TWO TB0VSAMB rotniM 1 ! ! 1 1 

EATS 

TWELVE FOUHDS OF MEAT DAILY 1 ! ! ! ! ' 

MEASURES 

roVB TEST ACEOSS THE ■HOULVEBS, ETC, ETC. 

Whilst the Colonel was reading this placard in an 
abstracted manner, one of the decoy-sight-seers con- 
nected with the establishment, had contrived to push 
our friend towards the door of the New York Pan- 
theon, and, on the spur of the moment, John resolved 
to «• see the elephant.'* 

He paid his money, was checked and counter- 
thfcked, and at length found himself in the presence 
of— *4W "the tallest woman in creation, nine feet 
high," dfcc — but— to his horror— of the lovely young 
artist of the railway car ! 

Her beautiful head, with its regular features, large 
mild grey eyes, pure enter, and shining ringlets, was 
entirely visible above the heads of a group of men, 
who at the moment surrounded her, although several 
of those carious persons had the advantage of the 
Colonel in point of stature. - 

Lyman waited till only one or two visitors were 
near her. He then approached, and said quietly— 

" Madam, I hope yon are well. Do you remem- 
ber me T* 

The young giantess looked for an instant earnestly 
at the face of the speaker, turned pale, then red, and 



suddenly bursting into tears, made her way distract- 
edly from the room. 

The Colonel heedless of the stares of astonish- 
ment lavished on him by the bystanders, followed 
her rapidly into a small private room, simply fur- 
nished with a carpet, two or three chairs, and a sofa, 
very suggestive of an old theatrical property. 

The tall young lady had thrown herself upon the 
sofa ; and burying her face in her hands, wept con- 
vulsively. 

" Forgive me, my dear madam," John began. 

But the sobbing girl stopped him by seising one 
of his hands in her own, and pressing it in a manner 
which, to John Lyman, said as plainly as words 
could say. 

" Do not mind me— let me give way — you are a 
friend of former days ; at least, you knew me under 
other auspices— I am very, very unhappy ! I am 
alone, desolate, without a friend to counsel, or a heart 
to confide in—" Indeed, her words soon expressed 
what her abrupt gesture had revealed. 

" And how," said John, still retaining her beauti- 
ful white hand in his own, which was fully its equal 
in size, u how is it that I ?' 

" Find me thus degraded —1" 

" Oh, no !" exclaimed the colonel, " not " 

14 Let me speak out ! There is no expression of 
my sense of the miserable position I occupy, that 
can make its corfviction more painful than it is. I 
say degraded, I mean it, I feel it. I knew I am a 
monster " 

" A monster ! exclaimed the Colonel," when you 
are the most beautiful woman probably on this con- 
tinent." 

" Oh, what is beauty— even granting it for argu- 
ment's sake— what is beauty, when one is — " 

«• A little taller than one's fellows." 

" A little taller ! Do you know what is the great- 
est average height of man 1" 

" Perhape five foot and seme seven to ten inches, 
according to climate and race," replied the soldier 
promptly. 

"And of women 1" 

" I do not know." 

•• 1 will tell you. I have had reason to inform my- 
self on tho subject From two to five inchos above 
five foot. Now, I am exactly one foot taller than the 
highest average of men. As to my own sex, they 
are to me as pigmies I am a monster ! — worse still, 
necessity has made me an e x hibite d monster. You 
wonder I could resolve on such a course 1 Hear, 
then, my history." 

" My dear young friend, before you proceed," said 
Lyman, with deep emotion, " let me assure you that 
yeu have a friend who will serve you to his utmost ; 
that you may dismiss from your mind all care for the 
future of a pecuniary nature ; and that you will have 
the opportunity afforded you of cultivating your taste 
for art, and thereby realising indopondence." 

The tall young lady, at this expression of simple 
and manly generosity, again burst into tears and 
sobbed upon the shoulder of the Colonel, whose heart 
throbbed tumultuously ; whilst, not to disguise any- 
thing from the indulgent reader, he too shed tears of 
sympathy for his unfortunate protegee. 

Bnt the Colonel also wept selfishly or wrathfully, 
and the burden of his thoughts ran thus— " Why 
am I not seven feet high, or she of ordinary stature 1 



Why have the Fates cursed me by a sight of an 
ideal, which, by mere exaggeration, becomes an — 
impossibility. Oh, yes ! it ie impossible. It is so 
ridiculous to have a giantess for a wife— to feel one's 
self in domestic life a dwarf— to look up to the 
woman one loves. It can never, never be !— and yet 
she is very beautiful !" 

" Now, tell me your history," said Lyman, as he 
tremblingly relinquished the soft hand he had 
hitherto held, and tried to steel his heart against 
temptation. 

Neither let the colder or less impulsive reader 
condemn as unnatural the swift progress of such 
ideas and sentiments as I describe. Not only in the 
present instance, but in numerous others, I have 
known the movement of the passions to be equally 
electric and sudden. The meagreness of verbal de- 
scription makes that appear abrupt which is in reality 
the infinite Telocity of intensified thought. There is 
perhaps no love in its highest phase that is not 
«' love at first sight," and for this simple reason — 
Love is the perception of a certain mysterious har- 
mony between two natures which we call sympathy, 
and to insist that time is requisite to develop this 
accord, is as wise as to demand the same conditions 
for two harmonizing notes in musk. But perhaps 
I am Arguing with a shadow. Those who have 
indeed loved need not my demonstration, and those 
who have not, can by. no possibility comprehend their 
force. As the German song says — 

u It is an ancient story, 
and yet for ever new." 

" Now tell me your story," said Lyman. 

" My name," said the Ull girl, " is Blanche 
Hendrickson. I shall be nineteen years of age 
to-morrow. My parents, who were both very tall, 
lived quietly on their farm, till a few years ago, 
when my father had a paralytic stroke, and removed 
to Philadelphia. There, his ill health consumed all 
our substance, and my mother died, soon after our 
arrival, of the cholera. My father himself died a 
few weeks before I met you in the ear. The reason 
I had adopted painting as a profession, was that it 
enabled me to work at home and alone, for of all 
things I dreaded the staring admiration of strangers. 
When I came to New York, I found it impossible to 
get on, from my inability to go about in search of 
employment, without constantly being followed and 
annoyed. I fell almost into distress, and knew not 
how to meet a long accumulating board-bill, when 
the owner of this place sought me out, and made 
me propositions. I had no choice— -even the re- 
source of domestic service was closed against me — 
and I am here. 

" My dear Miss Hendrickson !" said the Colonel, 
who was a man of singular rapidity in his impulsive 
decisions, " your case is so peculiar, that I shall in- 
sist on your adopting me as a brother, and allowing 
me, in the first place, to secure you an annuity 
sufficient for your wants, which to a rich man like 
myself, is a trifle. In the next places-excuse my 
freedom, I must — as your brother" — the Colonel's 
voice faultered— " make it my business to introduce 
to you some gentlemen of my acquaintance, in the 
hope that you may find amongst them a suitable 



Blanche Hendrickson fixed her eyes upon the 
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Colonel's foe with a vague anguish. Bat she, too, 
had her reflections. Never til! that moment had she 
so deeply felt the curse of her greatness. 

A sutiahU husband— that is a giant, a monster 
like herself And this man before her, whose first 
glance in the railway car had made him the idol of 
her dreams, who in her eyes was already a Demi- 
God. She must not even dare to dream of pleasing 
him — she who could have knelt down and kissed his 
feet ; she who had a heart so full of love, and for the 
first time felt it beat in sympathy with another's ! 

The position was sublimely embarrassing. Be- 
tween two noble natures a difference of twelve 
inches became an abyss without bottom, from which 
arose the incense of a passion without remedy, and 
without hope. 

The next day Blanche was comfortably installed 
in handsome apartments, where every attention was 
paid to her, and the possibility of annoyance from im- 
pertinent curiosity carefully guarded against. Every 
day the Colonel came to the door in his carriage, 
and drove out with her into the country, where they 
walked and talked comparatively unobserved, whilst, 
to save her the unpleasantness of entering stores, 
he himself bought all, and more than she could 
possibly require for the purposes of her toilette and 
her art. 

Now, if John Lyman had one vice or rather virtue 
in excess, it was pride, and. "by pride the angels 
fell." 

He loved Blanche for her sweet, gentle, noble dis- 
position ; he burned with admiration for her lovely 
face, her polished shoulders sodazslingly white, her 
feet and hands so small, in proportion, and her 
movements so dignified and graceful — so like a born 
empress of mortality ! But his infernal pride con- 
quered even passion One step further, and he 
knew that all escape would be impossible. He knew 
that she loved him. He read the dreamy voluptuous 
sadness of her eyes, over which the white eyelids 
drooped so languidly, with unerring penetration. 
He knew that he had but to breathe the word " love> :y 
and that all — the dreamy eyes, the polished shoulders, 
the queenlike shape, aye and the queenlike soul, would 
be Aia— his to possess without reserve, as freely, as 
generously given, as he had freely and generously 
given his brotherly assistance to poor Blanche 
herself. 

But he recoiled from the thought of seduction* 
from nobility of principle ; and, alas ! recoiled yet 
more strongly from the idea of a love involving so 
humiliating a contrast as his fancy suggested, in 
flights, which it is neither necessary nor desirable 
to follow. As for marriage, he dared not face tho 
ridicule inseparable from the idea — and yet he 
loved, loved deeply, passionately, irresistibly. But 
John was mad, and pride was his keeper. 

Often, whilst seated by the side of Blanche, when 
her excessive tallncss became less conspicuous, he 
forgot for an instant the chasm that divided them ; 
and was on the verge of wildly clasping her fresh 
young beauty to his broad honest breast, and lavish- 
ing untold kisses upon lips which seemed expressly 
created for kissing ! — suddenly, the recollection of 
her etataro would rush back upon his heart like a 
stream of ice-water, and the revulsion of feeling 
produced a languid sense of despairing grief, which 
is scarcely conceivable to those who have not them- 



selves in someway occupied a position parallel to 
Lyman's. 

At length he felt that he must yiold or die. Each 
day ho grew paler and more haggard in appearance, 
whilst his strong frame grew gaunt, and his fingers 
looked long and thin as an old man's. 

Blanche, whose youth and innocence sustained 
he^, though herself consumed with love for her 
handsome benefactor, did not understand the condi- 
tion of her friend s mind. She dimly comprehended 
that she could never be happy — that is, his wife ; 
but she imagined that her misfortune rather in- 
fluenced the young colonel's taste and feelings, than 
his conventional instincts. She did not know that 
her love was returned, much less that it was recog- 
nized by Lyman. She imagined that her secret was 
her own, and she wept, when alone in bed, many a 
long hour, over the almost utter hopelessness of her 
position. 

In such large physical natures, the passions often 
take an unusual developement. Blanche suffered 
terribly. A slow fever consumed her life. She 
poured out her soul in verse ; and it was the acci- 
dental discovery of one of these effusions that com- 
pletely opened the eyes of Lyman to the spiri- 
tual relations established between himself and his 
protegee. 

One day, the Colonel determinately put the ques- 
tion to himself : " Shall I, or shall I not, marry Blanche 
Hendrickson 1" 

After a brief but terrible struggle, pride and 
vanity— -or, if you like it better, wisdom and pru- 
dence — gained the victory over passion. But far 
nobler and more generous was the motive which 
dictated tho next resolution of John Lyman. 

Unable to wed Blanche himself, he determined to 
sacrifice his own feelings utterly, and to find her, if 
possible, a husband whose own loftiness of stature 
might raise him above ridicule, and present a con- 
sistent appearance to the world. 

No sooner was the idea conceived, than the 
Colonel, with the enthusiasm of a martyr, hastened 
to put it into execution. He pleaded inevitable 
business, took an affectionately fraternal farewell of 
the heart-broken Blanche, and at once commenced 
bis voyage of discovery. 

" Are there any tall men in your town ?" he en- 
quired of the landlord, barkeeper, or waiters, at every 
town he arrived a* . 

" Guess there are !" 

"A few, I reckon," 

" One or two, sir." 

"Piles of 'em!" 

•' Lots — heaps — any amount !" 

These were the usual replies to his first inquiry. 

"What do you mean by tall men!" said the 
Colonel. 

" Why, sir, there's Joe Baggs, or Jack Straw, or 
To a Nollekens (as the case might be), stands a good 
six foot two (or three — perhaps four) in his stock- 
ings !» 

" Have you nothing bigger to show than that !" 
said John Lyman contemptuously . 

" Well, surely," said mora than one of the men 
thus questioned, " you are the sort of a man to lick 
a tolerably big 'un. Hows'ever, there's Joe Baggs 
ain't no chicken either." etc. 

Poor John ! they took him for a " fighting man." 



a " bruiser," one of the " fancy," a prize-fighter, in 
short, and imagined that he was on the look-out for 
big men, to prove the strength of that athletic 
frame of his! It was. a weary task that, giant- 
hunting. 

Nevertheless, an occasional seven-foot man 
turned up ; and John never failed to make his ac- 
quaintance, and drink with him at bars, and other- 
wise conciliate his friendship. But they were, for 
the most part, huge, ignorant, good-natured clowns, 
no more fitted to charm the delicate and intelligent 
Blanche Hendrickson, than a statue of the Indian 
god, Bramah, with three heads, or a Greek centaur. 

At length, on the banks of the Mississippi, Lyman 
fell in with a young man, scarcely two-and-twenty 
years of age, who seemed to be the very object of 
his search. He had more than the required seven 
feet ; his figure was well-proportioned, if somewhat 
slender ; -dark curling hair, a face glowing with 
health, black fiery eyes, and an innocent naivete in 
his gestures and language, at once captivated the 
colonel's favor. He had been tolerably well edu- 
cated at St. Louis, and had been engaged in various 
enterprises. But his tastes were literary, and when 
he found in Lyman a man of superior attainments 
and communicative mind, he at once formed'an en- 
thusiastic friendship for the accomplished stranger. 
Many days did not elapse before the young giant 
had confessed to Lyman that to visit Now York was 
the great object of his ambition, but that the means 
were wanting. The Colonel instantly offered to 
supply them ; nor was it many weeks before Walter 
Long, whose name curiously harmonized with his 
height, found himself established in the Empire 
City, introduced to tho editors of the best papers 
and magazines, and making his way as rapidly as 
could be expected along that stony causeway, which 
some call " literature," some the " press," and a few 
of us, who have the insanity to set up as poets 
and martyrs, by a name which can be more grace- 
fully expressed in Italian than English — the In- 
ferno. 

Nevertheless, Walter suffered less than many 
from literary trials and disappointments. His mo- 
desty and candor predisposed in his favor many a 
hardened old editor, while his gigantic figure saved 
him at least from being passed over without atten- 
tion, or forgotten when once known. Also the 
Colonel had introduced him to Blanche Hendrickson, 
and Walter was in the vortex of all the doubts, fears, 
and glowing illusions of a first and serious passion. 
Blanche could not fail to appreciate his good quali- 
ties, and admire his talent. Neither could she fail 
to feel a certain degree of sympathy with a young 
man afflicted, like herself, with a peculiarity so trou- 
blesome and so incurable. 

" It is all right," said the wise Colonel " Of 
course, they will love one another ; they are young, 
handsome, well-matched— I have done my duty as a 
man." And John Lyman, after amply providing for 
the wants of his proteges, started for Europe by the 
Liverpool steamer. 

He travelled through France and Italy, and visited 
Greece, Turkey, and Egypt. From time to time bo 
received letters from Blanche and Walter. An un- 
satisfactory gloom seemed to pervade the writings 
of both. Blanche spoke more of his progress in 
literature than of Walter himself. Walter spoks 
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much of Blanche, but without arriving at an j confes- 
sion such as the Colonel expected. After eighteen 
months absence, his affairs compelled Lyman to 
return to America. 

On arriving in New York, the Colonel's first visit 
was to Walter. 

The young giant was seated at a table covered by 
a confused pile of papers. His eyes were sunken, 
his features were pale and thin, and his expression 
one of sombre desperation. 

He welcomed the Colonel cordially, but with the 
feeblest of smiles. 

" I am glad you have returned," he said gloomily. 

" Why so, Walter 1" 

" I have a letter for you." 

"From whomV* 

•• From Blanche." 

" A letter from Blanche !" exclaimed the Colo- 
nel. " Where is it 1 Why does she give you let- 
ters for me V* 

" Here it is." 

" ' To Colonel John Lyman — to be opened after my 
death !* When did she give you this t" 

" Yesterday." 

" She was then alive V* 

" Yes, but confined to her bed/' 

The Colonel tore open the letter unscrupulously, 
and read almost at a glance the brief contents— > 

** I love you ; I die ! Nature afflicted me with 
. her curse ! Think with kindness of, 

"Yours, eternally, Blanche." 

Poor Blanch? ! 

The Colonel flew rather than ran towards the 
house in which Blanche Hendricks on lived. He 
ascended the stairs, three at a stride, and in another 
instant was at the bed-side of his beloved. When 
she saw him Blanche half rose, and involuntarily 
stretched out her arms. John Lyman folded her to 
his heart. They told all their love ; with a thousand 
kisses they repaid themselves for their long suffer- 
ings. But it was too late. That night Blanche 
burst a blood vessel in the lungs, and died in the 
arms of her lover. 

Towards evening of the next day, a sombre figure 
ascended like a spectre the stairs of Walter's abode. 
There was a confused crowding and* talking in the 
ronm as the pallid stranger entered. A dead body 
was propped up in an arm chair, and a small double 
barreled pistol was lying on the floor. Walter had 
committed suicide. 

" Behold your work !" said a voice. 

But it was a voice which caused no air to vibrate. 
It was the voice of John Lyman's conscience. 



BELLS. 



SONNET TO ALEXANDER SMITH. 
A NAME is sounded o'er the breathless world, 
■** And 01016*8 broad banner is again unfarltd, 
To float in triumph o'er a post's head, 
Mighty as those who *lomber with the dead ; 
Mighty as thaso, who In the olden time 
Struck the loud lyre, and built the deathless rhyme, 
Unheralded and nnannounced, he came, 
And all the earth grew brighter for his fame. 
So on a sudden, from black clouds of night. 
Tha sun bursts fbrth. flooding the air with light. 
All hail to thee, young hard, of promise rare ! 
All hail to thee, whose brows already wear 
Bays bright and deathless ! In all Scotia's past 
There's not a name ioMer than thine, tho' last. 

John C. Mills. 



THE history of bells, in some form or other, goes 
back to a very remote antiquity, and com- 
menced, doubtless, when the sonorous quality of 
metals was first known ; and when in addition, it 
was found out that a hollow shape was more capa- 
ble of vibration, and consequently of giving forth a 
sound than any other. Bells were known to the 
Jews, for a tinkling instrument is spoken of in the 
days of Moses, and small bells were afterwards 
attached to the priestly robes. The Greek, Roman, 
and other nations, used them in religious ceremo- 
nies, as they did for facilitating the dtfties of the 
household, and for the general purposes of life. 
Strabo, the historian, states, that the responses of 
the oracle in the vocal woods of Dodona were partly 
conveyed by bells, and a monument erected by the 
gratitude of the Romans, upon a certain occasion, to 
Portenna, was decorated with pinnacles, surmounted 
by bells ; and towards the end of the fourth cen- 
tury, Paulinas, Bishop of Nola, introduced them the 
first into the Christian Church, tor the calling toge- 
ther of people of worship, and from thence they 
gradually spread their uses abroad in all the churches 
of the Western Empire, and were finally adopted by 
the Greek Church, though the people of the East 
have a dislike to bells ; and when the mosque sup- 
planted the Christian Church in Constantinople, 
bells were disused, the sound being, to this day, a 
horror and an abomination to a true Moslem. Con- 
sidering how discordantly they must have been rung 
at those early periods, this is not to be wondered at. 
Indeed, we have a furtive hint of this dislike to 
bells, conveyed without comment, as if the quaint 
but enthusiastic writer told the incident of a stern 
sense of truth and duty, which would otherwise 
have willingly been passed over. In the "Clavis 
Campanalogia," we read that " the city of Bor- 
deaux was deprived of its bells for rebellion, and 
when it was offered to have them restored, the peo- 
ple refused it, after having tasted the ease and con- 
venieney of being freed from the constant din and 
jangling of bells." We can imagine how the 
writer must have pitied the lack of skill among 
them! 

When the Greek Church, therefore, succumbed to 
the religion of the Prophet, their bells were de- 
stroyed, save such as existed in remote situations, 
as at Mount Athos for instance, from whence the 
sound could never reach the ears of the irate 
infidel. 

The sizes of bells, as the art of casting advanced, 
were considerably increased in the sixth century. 
In 610, Clothaire II., Emperor of France,, while be- 
sieging the city of Sens (Champaigne), is said to 
have been so dreadfully alarmed at the sound of the 
great bells of St. Stephen's Church, that he and his 
forces retreated in dismay, and abandoned the 
siege. 

In England, bells became generally adopted with 
the extension of parish churches, and hence was 
necessitated that graceful addition to the religious 
edifice, the tower or belfry, these being built to the 
utmost height that the funds of the church or the 
skill of the architect could carry them ; and it be- 
came an element of religious zeal among the devout, 
as to who could bequeath the largest gilts for the 



erection of these buildings, their zeal receiving every 
possible encouragement from the Romish Church, 
as in effect it does' from the Protestant Church at 
this day. The Abbot of Croyland (Turketul), in the 
tenth century, one of the oldest ecclesiastical estab- 
lishments in England, bestowed upon his abbey 
a great bell, which he named «• Guthlac ;" and Egel- 
ric, his successor, added to this six more bells, which 
he also denominated Pega, Beda, Tatwin, Turketul, 
Betelem, and Bartholomew. These bells were so 
admirably proportioned, that they were in tune with 
" Guthlac ;" and Ingulphus, a monkish writer, says 
of them, that " they made a wonderful harmony, and 
there was not at that time such a well-tuned peal of 
bells in all England." 

This was the origin, no doubt, of that peculiar 
taste and fashion for bell-ringing in England which 
has characterised it as being the country for scien- 
tific and musical ringing beyond all others. Hitherto 
the resources of the art had been undreamt of, a 
mere mechanical order and a regular succession of 
sounds being atl that was attempted. In an old 
work on the " Art of Bell-ringing" (dated 1688), we 
have laid down, according to the true principles of 
harmony, every possible change of diatonic sound 
from two bells up to twelve, many passages of which 
are only to be found in the compositions of some 
eccentric, but very great musicians. As a rule, they 
are totally new, perhaps irreconcilable; but Bee- 
thoven and Spohr have taught us, that the impossi- 
ble in music must no longer exist. Thus, in the 
arrangement of natural sounds without the inter- 
vention of any semi-tone, fiat or sharp, on twelve 
bells, can be produced the immense number of forty- 
seven thousand nine hundred millions sixteen thousand 
changes ! 

It appears that bells, as associated with churches, 
became in England of very general use at a very 
early time. In one of the excerpts of Egbert (one 
of the last of the Saxon kings in 750), he com- 
mands that the priest shall, at the proper hours, 
have the bells summoning people to church sounded, 
and thus to the religious sentiment they assisted to 
contribute a harmony of sound and of order, by 
marking the divisions of time, which sentiment we 
cling to as to one of the dearest and most suggestive 
of our old associations. 

Most of the old classic writers have made men- 
tion of bells. The early Egyptians are stated to 
have used a bell, but one of such singular nature 
and construction as cannot very well be compre- 
hended, much less described. It was of wood, and 
beaten with a hammer of the same material. The 
sound must have been of a most mournful and even 
lugubrious nature, if we remember the little vibra- 
tion there is in this substance. 

Bells were baptized with much pomp and rever- 
ence. One can scarcely doubt but that the brave 
old Abbey of Croyland witnessed more than one im- 
pressive ceremonial on the dedication of its joyous 
and musical bells. We have authentic records of 
theirj>aptism since that time. In the pages of the 
chronicler Weever, the bells of the priory in Dun- 
moy (in Essex) were baptized by the names of St. 
Michael, St. John, the Virgin Mary, the Holy 
Trinity, dec. In the year 1816, the great bell of 
Notre Dame was baptized by the name of tho Due 
d' Angouleme. Scarcely a dozen years had passed, 
however, when religion had been voted extinct, and 
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unnecessary, and the Almighty declared as fabulous 
as Jupiter by the voices of those philosophical and 
revolutionary writers, who taught the people infi- 
delity combined with science. Thic ceremonial 
must have been of significant consequences. Alcuin 
(a learned English ecclesiastic), who lived in the 
time of Charlemagne, and who was held in much 
respect by that monarch, states that the christening, 
or the blessing, of bells had become an established 
usage in the seventh century. 

After the ringing of church-bells had been estab- 
lished as a science, though even then not by any 
means perfect, it was customary with many to leave 
donations in their wills, as a gift to the ringers for 
attending at certain hours on certain days named. 
Nell Gwynne, who is said to have " possessed every 
virtue but that of chastity," left for the bell-ringers 
of the church of St. MartinVin-the-Fields, London, 
a sum for a weekly entertainment of this kind. 

The first regular peal of bells, traced out by a 
genuine lover of the art, was a peal of five, that, in 
1456, was presented by Pope Calixtus III. to King's 
College, Cambridge, where they remained till 1750, 
the largest in the kingdom, the tenor weighing 
64,000 pounds, and it is of this peal that the his- 



torian (Major) writes, in 1518, that "whilst he was 
of Christ's College, he frequently lay in his bed to 
hear the meiody of the bells, which were rung early 
in the morning on festivals, and being near the river 
(so the college stands) was heightened by the rever- 
beration from the water." 

In the commencement of the sixteenth century 
eight bells were hung in churches, and as the num- 
ber (the octave of music) suggested the varying of 
melody, the art of ringing made such vast strides, 
that in 1677 a scientific treatise was published, en- 
titled " Campanalogia," or the art of ringing. By 
the end of the same century, the number had been 
increased to ten, and subsequently to twelve, at which 
number wo believe they now remain. 

The statistics of bells in the British Islands, at 
the beginning of the present century were as fol- 
lows : — 8 peals of 12 ; 43 do. of 10. About 500 
peals of 8 ; 600 do. of 6 ; 300 do. of 5 : no mention 
being made of those smaller churches, which possess 
but one, the single monotonous tone of which, inces- 
santly pealing for half an hour, is, indeed, enough to 
make the captious turn Turk, and go the length of 
condemning the whole, for the suffering inflicted. 

Let us here add the weights of the great bells 



which the world boasts of as wonders of the found- 
er's art :— Great Bell of St. Paul's, 8,400 pounds ; 
Great Tom of Lincoln, 9,894; Great Tom of Ox- 
ford, 17,000 ; Bell of the Palazzo, Florence, 17,000 ; 
St. Peter's, Rome, 18,607; Great Bell, Erturth, 
28,224; St. Ivan's Bell, Moscow, 127,836 ; Bell of 
the Kremlin, 443,772 ; which last, broken and sus- 
pended, is the admiration of travellers. Its metal 
has been valued at the enormous sum of £66,565 
sterling, and in its fusion the devotion of the people 
produced great quantities of gold and silver, thrown 
in as votive offerings. 

Next to the Russian bells, as to size, are those of 
China, and perhaps for tone, their sonorous metals, 
or, to speak more properly, the proportion of alloy 
of which they manufacture their bells and gongs, is 
not to bo excelled by those of any other country. 
Bells are not, however, in any general use among 
them, for, since the native princes were displaced 
by a Tartar dynasty in 1644, they have almost fallen 
into total desuetude. 

The Emperor Tong-Io, who began his reign in 
1403, and transferred the seat of government from 
Nankin to Pekin, celebrated the event by casting 
nine bells, of enormous bulk, one of which was of 
iron. Seven of them were to be seen about the middle 
of the seventeenth century, and were said to be 
exceedingly well oast. One had a diameter of 12 
feet 11 inches, and was 13 inches thick. They 
were struck also with wooden tongues, but there is 
a difference of opinion as regards the tone produced 
existing among writers. 

In the festive seasons of the year, with what a 
fervid gladness do the brave bells cast their wild and 
melodious cadences into the space around them ! 
How joyously do they welcome in Christmas ! How 
lustily do they bid adieu to the old year, and wel- 
come the new one in, with the clamor that is like 
the thunder of an organ ! In the stillness of the 
Sabbath morning, their summons to the worship of 
the Creator takes a solemnity that is most impres- 
sive, and they thus lend their voice to the " praise 
and the glory of God" with as much reality and z«al 
as the whole inanimate universe is, with one accord, 
testifying to the grandeur and the majesty of the 
Giver of all good ! 

To the poets, bells have been suggestive of ima- 
gery as powerful, apt, and beautiful, as any that 
earth, air, and sea ever offered. Hamlet in his mad- 
ness is mourned by the " fair Ophelia" as one whose 
mind had become " like sweet bells jangled out of 
tune;" and Orlando, when wandering with good 
old Adam in the forest of Arden, adjures the Duke 
and his " co-mates" to grant them both relief, when 
exhausted by weariness and languor, if they have 
" Ever been where bells have knelled to church"— 
And his petition is assented to— they 

" — have with holy bell been knoued to church." 

Among those who are considered as having car- 
ried the art of bell-ringing in England to its greatest 
height, are Francis Roberts, author of eater-ringing, 
and George Gross, who created a peal of 7,001 
changes. The names of Stedman and Anablc, too, 
are held in high respect, while Holt and Charles 
Wells receive their fair tribute at the hands of other 
historians. Also, the triumvirate, 'William Jones, 
John Reeves, and Thomas Blakemoie, who wrote a 
compendium of bell-ringing. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL BEGGAR. 



A BALLAD. 



TT mi In summer's brightest day*, 
•*■ Beneath a mighty tree, 
Good shelter from the noontide blase, 
Sat knights and ladies three. 

Bash lsvgbJng pair of lovers there 

Conversed in merry mood,— 
When to ! a girl with golden hair 

Came slowly from the wood. 

The son had browned her sweet fair face, 

Her feet were travel-sore, 
▲ mandolin with touching grass 

Upon her arm shs bore. 

Right sweetly did she sing to them, 

A tear in each blue eye, 
That sparkled like some costly gem 

Which sceptred monarchs bny. 

And thus she spake— " O ladies fair ! 

O noble cavaliers ' 
By your bright eyes and beamy rare, 

And by your matchless spears ! 

" I ssk not silver for my song, 

Bat golden pieces bright ; 
For ye may love and revel long 

Nor see so ssd a wight ! 

u In Barbery, the Moslem's slave, 

My lover sighs for me : 
And I were rather in my grave, 

Than thus, alone and free I 

•« He was the bravest of our youth, 

And loved me when a child, 
And nover treason to the truth, 

Bis noble lips defiled ! 

41 Tie for his ransom, that I sing 

And beg from day to day, 
That I have sworn from earth to wring, 

And for his freedom pay !" 

Then rose the first gay cavalier, 
And said—*' My pretty maid,* 1 

Whilst brushing from his eye a tear, 
" That ransom shall be paid ! 

" No gold have I, my debts are long. 

And s«d to call to mind ; 
But l*vs a horse both young and strong. 

For martial use designed. 

*' That horse is thine, its price will aid 

To set thy lover free."— 
•* Nay. then, his ransom shall be paid ! w 

Cried knights and ladies three. 

The second knight his dagger gave, 

The finest work of Spain ; 
Hts mantle trimmed with ermine brave, 

The third to doff was fain. 

And each fair lady from her ear 

Unloosed her rings of gold, 
And gave them to her cavalier, 

To help that maidjn bold. 

And by those knights and ladies three, 
That ransom straight was paid, 

And eke a happy win was she, 
That fair and faithful maid. 

Nor ever lacked a charger knight 

Who sat beneath that tree, 
Nor ennlned cloak, nor dagger bright. 

To set a captive free. 

But ladies fair and lovers brave, 

All prospered from that day, 
On which the noble spendthrifts gave 

Their little al' away. 




This very beautiful Engraving Is from the pencil of the celebrated John Gilbert. It is intended aa an Illustration of the 
argument set forth in Tupper** Proverbial Philosophy upon the subject of " Mystery." As a work ef art it is a perfect gem, 
and does honor to Mr. Gilbert, whose able and prolific pencil is winning for him an exalted reputation both in England 
and this country. We have Bet ream far Mr. Tapper's entire poem en this subject, but we sueto a portion. 

OF MYSTERY. 



BT MARTIN F. TUPPER. 



ALL things being are in mystery : we expound mysteries by mysteries i 
. And yet the secret of them all is one in simple grandeur : 
All intricate, yet each path plain, to these who know the way ; 
All unapproachable, yet easy of access, to them that hold the key t 
We walk among labyrinths of wonder, but thread the mazes with a clue ; 
We sail in chartlees seas, but behold ! the pole-star is above us. 
For, counting dawn from God's good will, thou melteet every riddle into Him, 
The anxioau of reason is an undiscovered God, and all things live in his ubiquity s 
There is only one great secret ; but that one hideth everywhere ; 
How should the infinite be understood in Time, when it stretchout on ungrasped 
Can a halting CEdipus »• of the earth guess ths enigma of the universe ? 
Not one ; the sword of faith must cut the Gorman knot ef nature. 
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God, psrvsding til, is in all things the mystery of each ; 

The wherefore of its character add essence, the fountain of its virtues and its beauties 

The child asketh of its mother,— Wherefore ie the violet so sweet T 

The mother answereth her babe,— Darting God hath willed it. 

And sages, diving into science, hare but a profundity of words, 

Thsy track for some few links the circling chain of consequence, 

And then, after doubts and disputations, are left where they began, 

At the bald conclusion of a down, things are because they are. 

Wherefore are the meadows green, is it not to gratify the eyef 

But why should greenness charm the eye T such is God's good wilL 

Wherefore is the ear attuned to a pleasure in musical sounds, 

And who set a nurabeT to those sounds, and fixed the lswa of moinony • 

Who taught the bird to build its nest, or lent the shrub its life. 

Or poised in toe baidnoes oioraer toe power to attract aaa 10 repel j 

Who continueth the world, and the sea, and ths heart, in motion 7 

Who commanded gravitation to tie down all upon its sphere ?— 

For even as a limestone cliffls an aggregate of countless shells, 

One riddle concrete of many, a mystery compact of mysteries. 

So God, eloudeapped in immensity, standeth the cohesion of all things. 

And secrete, sublimely Indistinct, permeate that Universe Himself: 

As is the whole, so are the parte, whether they be mighty or minute, 

The sun is not more unexplained than the tissue of ammat's wing 



A PAGE OF PARIS GOSSIP. 

llTTTH the month of June commences the season 
f » of suburban excursions in Paris. The Pa- 
risians are slaves to usages and dates. From the 
first day of this sunny month, and in despite of 
weather or circumstance, they hasten away to their 
vil'as at Asnieres, Ville d'Avray, Bellevue, and 
Nanturre. By a fortunate occurrence of time and 
labor, the railway of Auteuil has been lately opened, 
and now serves to convey the wearied habitues of 
the salons to a new and charming colony of rural 
residences lately built, called the Villa Montmo- 
rency, and situated in the pseudo Pare de Bonfiers, 
near the pleasantest part of the Bois de Boulogne. 
In peopling the park with all kinds of elegant 
retreats, the builders have been careful to spare the 
finest trees, and have contrived to leave them stand- 
ing in the gardens of the various mansions. The 
architecture is polygener, and every dwelling bears 
its distinctive character. Here we find the Swiss 
chalet, the Italian villa, the English cottage, and the 
picturesque Russian homestead, ingeniously built 
amid a little shrubbery of firs and pines. The 
Chateau and Pare de Bonfiers became merged in the 
Montmorency estates by the marriage of the Duchess 
de Bonfiers with the Marechal de Luxembourg. Tn 
changing owners, the estate changed its name, and 
hence the suburb is called the Villa Montmorency. 
The Duchess de Bonfiers of whom we speak was 
that amiable and spiritiulle protectress of Jean 
Jacques Rousseau, celebrated by Tressau in a 
chanson as flattering as it was severe. 

It is supposed that the extension of the Parisian 
suburbs will induce many familes to adopt the Eng- 
lish fashion of residing out of the city — an altera- 
tion which would seriously affect one class of persons 
in Paris, namely, the lodging-house keepers. These 
people, who call themselves " proprietaires" and 
who are the terror of strangers and the bane of resi- 
dents, have of late years arrogated the most absurd 
rights to themselves, and, blinded by prosperity, 
have not only augmented their terms to an uncon- 
scionable degree, but have imposed the most irksome 
and imperious conditions upon their hapless loco* 
tains Some will not suffer their inmates to have 
a piano ; some interdict the presence of children, 
under the pretext that they are noisy and destruc- 
tive ; others forbid their lodgers to give balls, " be- 



cause it shakes the flooring, and endangers the 
safety of the best-built houses." It wa* but the 
other day that an amusing scene took place between 
one of these despotic landlords and a young gen- 
tleman well known to the circles of the Faubourg 
St. Honore for his elegant person and agreeable 
manners. 

It seems that Monsieur D— , after haying given 
notice to quit his apartment, had neglected to engage 
another. The fatal day approached, almost before 
he was aware of it, and he was obliged to go in 
quest of another, for move he must on the morning 
of the second day. His search proved fortunate, 
and his choice was soon made. In a pretty house 
in the Chaussbe d'Antin, he found a little room to 
let, with which he was greatly pleased. 

" I should have preferred a larger apartment,*' ho 
said to the concierge, " and one not so high as the 
fourth story ; but I have not time to seek a better. 
What is the rent 1" 

" Eight hundred francs a year," replied the boy. 

" M. D had no objection to economise a little, 

the place suited him, and he hired it. 

" Tres Wen," said he, " I engage the room. Where 
is the proprietor!" 

" He lives in the house," replied the concierge ; 
" but to-day he has gone out with madame. Per- 
haps Monsieur will leave his card." 

M. D left his card, paid a week's rent in 

advance to secure the lodging, and departed with 
the pleasant feeling of one who has a settled home. 

The next evening he presented himself at the 
house to see that all was in readiness for his arrival 
in the morning. The landlord made his appearance 
at the door, the gentleman bowed, and addressed 
him with the most exquisite sauvity. 

" It is I, monsieur, who have engaged your little 
room on the fourth story." 

The proprietaire, a middle-aged and very plain man, 
looked at him with a suspicious and unwelcome air. 
He was silent for a moment, and then speaking with 
ill-disguised embarrasment,— 

" I beg your pardon sir/' he said, gruffly, " but 
there has been a mistake." 

"How sol" 

" My concierge was in error as to the rent of tho 
apartment." 

" He told me 800 francs." 

" There he was wrong," replied the other, fixing 



an uneasy glance upon M. D— ; " I want 1,500 
francs for it." 

The young man uttered an exclamation of unaffected 
surprise. 

"That is my price; I cannot take a sou less," 
said ths proprict4ire t with an sir of driermined reso- 
lution. 

' But, monsieur, it is exorbitant ! You will never 
let it at that rent !" 

" That is my business. I have as much right to 
ask a high price as you have to refuse it." 

" But to-morrow will be quarter-day." 

" All the worse for me if I do not let it before " 

" But, monsieur, I am compelled to move to-mor- 
row morning. I had relied upon your room ; where 
am I to find another between this and then !" 

" I cannot help that. I must have the 1,500. It 
is for you to take it or leave it." 

'* Then I decide upon accepting," replied the young 
man, for he was rich enough to pay the sacrifice, 
and so avoid ths trouble of seeking another lodging 
thai night 

" You accept !" cried the proprietaire. " You con- 
sent to pay 1,500 francs for a room that is only worth 
800 ! Then my suspicions were correct !" 

"What suspicions, monsieur 1 I do not under- 
stand you." 

'* Spare yourself useless falsehood, monsieur. / 
see through your intentions, and I glory in defeating 
your odious plans ! You shall not lodge in my 
hcrase for any price, so there's an end of the 
matter !" 

And he slammed the door in M. D 's face, who 

turned away, persuaded that he had been dealing 
with a madman. And. in fact, the man was a mono- 
maniac of jealousy, who imagined the whole world 
were in league to rob him of the affections of his 
pretty wife. 

A correspondent of the N. Y. " Courier and En- 
quirer" relates that during a visit to the Jardin its 
Plantes, in Paris, he strayed into the dominions of 
the hippopotamus. While leisurely regarding the 
unwieldy creature, a party of ladies and gentlemen 
entered the enclosure from the opposite side. They 
were preceded by the keeper of the animal, who 
" trotted him out" for their amusement. Among the 
gentlemen of the party was one short, stout person, 
in a round hat, brown frock, and gray pantaloons- 
he being the only one who had his hat on. Among 
the ladies was a remarkably beautiful, modest-looking 
young lady, with the sweetest possible expression of 
countenance, and clad in a simple dress of lilac 
colored silk. From her evident simplicity and the 
lively attention with which she regarded the move- 
ments of the animal, the visitor concluded that she 
was some innocent young flower, just transported 
from the wholesome atmosphere of a country garden. 
At length the lady, familiarly taking the arm of the 
short gentleman, turned to leave the spot, and a 
chance glimpse of the gentleman's face explained 
why all hats were off. The couple were the Emperor 
and Empress of France. As they left the enclo- 
sure to visit other parts of the menagerie, the bate 
of every one whom they passed were raised in affec- 
tionate and respectful salutation, and the obeisance 
of all was received without ostentation by the Em- 
peror, and rewarded with the sweetest of smiles by 
the Empress. 
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A NIGHT IN THE LIFE OF A PHYSICIAN. 



I WAS sitting doling in my chair, when a tre- 
mendous knocking was heard at my door. The 
•errant opened it, when a man rushed in, in the wild- 
est disorder. 

" For God's sake, doctor/' said he, " come with 
me ! It's a case of life or death. A young girl has 
stabbed herself; she is bleeding to death. One 
thousand dollars if you save her ! Come, oh, do not 
delay." And he rushed towards me, as if to drag 
me along. 

I hurried away with him, snatching my instru- 
ments from the table as I passed it. I think I never 
saw before such conclusive grief as this man's face 
expressed. He was a handsome man, with one of 
those faces the ladies so much admire, jet black hair, 
clustering in waving curls over a white forehead. 
The lower part of his otherwise feminine features 
was relieved by a deep jet black beard. 
I asked him for the particulars of the case. 
" Doctor," said he, " make haste. . I shall go mad. 
Why, I would give every drop of blood in this body 
to save one drop of hers. Ob, God !" said he, " pre- 
serve my reason. She stabbed herself before I could 
prevent her. Make haste, doctor — oh, my God ! my 
God!" 

We reached the house. On a satin couch, in a 
splendid room — the rich Turkey carpet covered with 
her blood—lay a young girl. I think I never saw 
such a beautiful creature. Even with pallid counten- 
ance and bloodless lips she was more of heaven than 
earth. What she was when the roses played on her 
downy cheeks I could fancy. 

There was a deep wound over the heart, and it was 
quite evident that the blow had been given with right 
good will. On the floor, covered with blood, lay the 
weapon — a slight Damascene dagger, the handle 
richly set with pearls, strongly lit up with the reflec- 
tion from the blood-stained ivory. 

I was too late ! Alas, the life-blood was slowly 
dropping away. That masterpiece of creation was 
soon to be cold and inanimate. She slowly opened 
her eyes and fixed them with dying love upon the 
young man who had summoned me to this scene of 
death. 

" Sidney," she said, " Sidney, I am dying. My 
own Sidney, I could not live noglected. I told you 
I would love you to death. Kiss me, Sidney." She 
sank back, and death closed upon his victim ! 

My companion sat for some time rtrangely staring 
at the lifeless form on the couch. I could perceive 
that reason was tottering on its foundation. I was 
fascinated by his strange look. At last I went up 
to him. 

44 Sir," I said, " she is no more. Death has re- 
leased her from her troubles." 

"Dead ! Did you say she is dead, doctor V said 
he, with a strango and curious stare at me. " Ah ! 
and you have murdered her," yelled the madman, for 
such he was now. " You have murdered her, and I 
shall murder you. Ah ! ah ! it will be rare sport." 
Before I could prevent him, he had picked up the 
dagger. " Yes," said he, with a yell, " I will mur- 
der you with her dagger. I will stab you in the 
same place. Oh ! it will be rare sport to see you 
groan and struggle like she did. Ah ! ah !" and he 
made a bound at me. 



Now this was far from pleasant. In fact it was a 
very awkward fix to be in. I did not know how to 
act. The madman made a grasp at me, but fortu- 
nately I eluded his grasp, and thinking it better to 
fight in the dark, I seized his lamp and cast it on 
the floor. The room was now dark. The madman 
set up a terrific yelling, and I could hear him lock 
tho door and put the key in his pocket, while he kept 
muttering. 

" I will kill him, I will kill him ! Oh ! it will be 
rare sport to see him die like she did !" 

I felt my courage rise with the emergency. I half 
determined to try a struggle with him ; but I knew 
the increased strength that the insane possess, and I 
thought it scarcely prudent. What should I do 1 I 
must do something. It would soon be daylight, 
when I would again be in his power. I felt for some 
weapon with which to defend myself, and, as luck 
would have it, found a heavy dumb bell in the cor- 
ner where I lay concealed. Presently, I heard the 
madman slowly searching for me. I raised the 
dumb bell : " May God forgive me," I said ; it de- 
scended, and I was free. The madman lay stunned 
on the floor. I rushed to the door, smashed in the 
lock with the heavy metal, and rushed down stairs. 
Presently, the house was all in commotion. Oh! 
what a scene ! The girl dead in a pool of blood — 
the man insensible on the floor, with the dagger 
firmly clutched in his hand. I bled him and he 
slowly recovered. But reason never returned. Ho 
is a tuadman to this day. 

I never heard the history of my patients of that 
night. They were strangers in the house. I never 
will forget that night's adventure. 



A NIGHT AMONG THE CLOUDS- 



rpHE sun was setting on a certain Sunday in 
•*• August some years ago, at Mannheim ; and 
the pleasure-gardens which surround the town were 
rapidly becoming silent and deserted. In one, how* 
ever, the crowd still remained — the cottage-garden, 
then famous for its entertainments, its fireworks, and 
its balloon ascents. 

These latter had long been so popular as to attract 
gTeat crowds, perhaps the more so as the aerial voy- 
ages were as little dangerous as they were short. 
The balloons were strongly attached to the ground 
by ropes, which could be lengthened or shortened at 
pleasure, tho ascent never exceeding the tops of the 
trees, even among the bravest of the adventurers. 

The crowd were now leaving the balloon for the 
fireworks on another terrace, when a young giil, 
leaning on the arm of a man about forty years of 
age, appeared at the end of the avenue. They were 
talking slowly, and appeared pre-occupied by some 
serious matter. After a silence, the man said, ener- 
getically— 

" No, sister : as long as I live I can never forgive 
that Christian Iioffmann for disputing my inheriting 
Loerrach, my cousin's property ; for Heaven knows 
it was not left to me as a gift, but as my right for 
what he owed me." 

14 He should have said so in his will, Michael," 
answered the young girl. 

" And just because he did art, I am despoiled of 
my due ! Because a dying man did not explain all 



his reasons and circumstances, I am accused of 
interested and almost fraudulent designs by this 
Lofimann !" 

" Alas ! he does not know as, brother," said the 
girl, gently. " They have filled him with prejudices 
against us, and he has believed them, because it was 
his interest to do so." 

"And so," replied Michael, bitterly, "the land I 
have cultivated for twenty years, and earned by my 
unceasing labors, is to be taken away from me by a 
foreigner, simply because he happens to be born a 
fifteenth cousin !" 

" The judgment has not been given," interrupted 
Florence. 

" Ah, but I have little to hope from it," answered 
Michael. " This Lofimann is young and active ; he 
has friends, too; perhaos the decree has already 
been pronounced—" 

He stopped on hearing his sister sigh. 

" Well, well ; hero I am talking of it all again, 
when I brought you here on purpose to make us 
both forget it. I wish something wonderful would 
happen to divert us " 

As he said thse words, they turned a corner of the 
path, and came suddenly upon the open glade, where 
the balloon was floating a few feet above their heads, 
sustaining a light, pretty car, which seemed to be 
swimming over the grass. 

Florence could not restrain a cry of surprise and 
admiration. It was the f^nt time she had ever seen 
a balloon closely. She drew nearer. 

Two more places !" cried the man who held the 
cords. 

One man was sitting in the car, in the dress) of a 
traveller, with one of the iron-spiked walking-sticks 
used on mountain excursions. 

Two places ! Who will go for a ride in the air 1" 
repeated the man. 

" Is there no danger!" asked the girl. 

" None in the least," answered the man ; " more 
than ten thousand souls have taken these little 
rides." 

" And can one descend when one likes V 

41 You need only ring the little hand-bell." 

" Let us go !" cried Michael. And so saying, he 
lifted Florence into the car. The man loosed the 
ropes, and in another moment the balloon slowly 
began to ascend. The young girl turned pale. The 
stranger saw it, and moving towards the hand-bell 
said, smiling—" Shall we stop ?" 

" A thousand thanks !" said Florence. " I shall 
soon be used to it ;" and her color returned. They 
rose above the trees, and the girl forgot her fears in 
the newness of the sight. The Black Forest and 
the Rhine appeared on either hand, and the Neckar 
meandered among rich meadows dotted with vil- 
lages towards the horizon. 

" Happy country," said the stranger, as if speak- 
ing to himself, " of fertile fields and wooded moun- 



Michael sighed, and said in a low voice. 

" Happy, indeed, if one is not under the ban of 
persecution and calumnies !" 

The stranger turned to him. 

" Ah, sir !" said he, " no one knows that better 
than myself!" 

" Are you, then, also condemned to defend your 
just rights 1" 
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"Yes, tod from an adversary who neglect* no 
mean* of annoying me." 

" lake mine," retained Michael. " If he gains 
his cause, I loose everything I have gained in my 
whole life." 

" And I, all I hare been looking to in the future." 

" The fruits of my labors will go to enrich an 
avaricious man!" 

"And all my hope* will be destroyed to profit a 
hypocrite !" 

"Ah, I see," said Michael, "our positions are 
alike ; you plead against some Christian Loffinann, 
like me." 

"Christian Loffinann!" cried the stranger. 
"Why that is my name! And my adversary is 
Michael Ritter!" 

" Why that is mine !" 

And the two men exchanged glances of surprise, 
passion, and hatred. Florence looked frightened. 
She laid a hand on her brother's arm. " Let us 
descend !" said she. But he would not listen. 

" What Mr. Loffmann said of his adversary is a 
calumny !" exclaimed he, with glittering eyes. 

" And what Mr. Ritter said of hi* is false !" re- 
plied the young man forcibly. 

" Oh, heavens ! let us descend !" said tho girl, 
tremblingly. 

M Yes," said Michael, " explanations will be more 
satisfactory on the ground." 

"And I hope they will be decisive," added Loff- 
man, in a significant voice. 

He rang the bell ; but the balloon remained sta- 
tionary : again, a second and third time, with as little 
effect. They looked over the side of the car. 

" Gracious Heavens !" cried Michael, " there is 
an emeute in the gardens ! They are tearing down 
the railings, and making a bonfire of the seats, and 
breaking the lamps !" 

" There ! they are now under the balloon !" 

" What are they doing !" 

u By Jove, they are cutting the cords !" 

The three travellers shrieked aloud — but in vain 
believing the car empty, the students had out the 
cords, and in another moment the balloon darted high 
into air, and disappeared from their eyes in the 
gathering clouds of night. 

The unfortunate prisoners in the air waistedsome 
breath in useless cries and exclamations ; but despair 
soon succeeded, and they remained silent and quiet, 
believing themselves doomed to a speedy but inevi- 
table death. Florence hid her face on her brother's 
shoulder, but he had no words of consolation to give 
her. 

Loffmann sat at the other end of the car, seeming 
somewhat less disturbed, and now and then casting 
a look of pity on Ritter and his sister ; but the re- 
collection of their enmity and their reciprocal insults 
so lately uttered, kept them from communication 
even in their common danger. 

Meanwhile the balloon, at the mercy of the night- 
winds, floated through the sky, with the rapidity of 
a swallow returning to its nest, while its inmates 
could but just perceive the glimmer of some town or 
city over which they were passing. But, by degrees, 
even this failed them : the balloon mounted higher, 
and the cold became oppressive. Dull rumblings 
came in their ears— sharp tingling* in their extremi- 



ties — and stiffness in their limbs — Florence at last 
glided down from her seat, unable to support her- 
self any longer. " I am sleepy," she murmured. 

"Oh, waken up! waken up!" cried Michael; 
" sleep here is death ! Get up, Florence ! get 
up!" 

But she did not move. 

" Florence ! Oh, my God ! she does not hear 
me ! and I have nothing to—" 

"Take this cloak." 

He turned, and saw Loffmann stripping himself 
of his coat, which was lined with fur. 

"But you yourself!" hesitated Ritter, touched 
and surprised. 

" I am stronger," he answered, briefly. 

Both stooped to wrap it round the girl, and their 
hands met. Michael seised bis adversary's— 

" Let this wipe out the past. I am sorry I said 
so much to wound you !" 

" Regret nothing," answered Loffmann. " I was 
most in the wrong !" 

"Let us forgive each other, then," answered 
Michael ; " we shall all three soon be before the 
judgment seat of God. Lotus throw away our an- 
ger before that !" 

" I have none left," cried Christian. " Here is 
my hand, Ritter, and it is a true friend's hand !" 

" I accept it as such. Loffmann, we have both 
been deceived, each believing the other to be ill-in- 
tentioned, because our interests were opposed ; and 
we had no means of learning the contrary by ac- 
quaintanae. Let us thank God that.in our last hour 
He has brought us together, that we may appear 
before him without rancor in our hearts." 

" Amen !" answered Loffmann , " and may God 
forgive us as we forgive each other !" 

Then, looking up, they perceived a pale light on 
one side : it was the dawn. 

The wind appeared to change and sink ; the balloon 
began to descend slowly ; and a little hope re-ani- 
mated their hearts. The sun rose, and the country 
began to re-appear. It seemed like a resurrection 
to them. The earth existed still, and for them ; and 
the balloon continued to descend. They soon dis- 
tinguished the villages and fields. Suddenly Ritter 
joyfully exclaimed, — 

"It is Loerrach!" and Florence, revived and 
thankful, recognised their old house and meadows. 

But at this moment the balloon seemed beginning 
to re-ascend on a fresh wind. Florence clasped her 
hands. 

"Is there no means of stopping it!" she cried, 
imploringly. 

" There is one," said Loffmann, " but it is a dan- 
gerous one." 

" Oh, let us try it !" cried Ritter ; " nothing can 
be worse than last night !" 

Loffmann stepped cautiously on the edge of the 
car, and hanging on by the cords, thrust the spike 
of his walking-staff through the sHk of the balloon. 
The gas rushed out with a roar ; the balloon sank 
with frightful rapidity, and the travellers shut their 
eyes in terror. A violent bump came, and they 
found themselves entangled in the branches of a pine 
tree, with the car but a few feet from the ground. 

Towards the close of the same day, Loffmann and 
Ritter were leaning out of the window of the old 
house — the disputed property — to which Michael had 



conducted his two companions after their common 
deliverance. Their mutual congratulations had at 
first quite occupied their minds ; but now that the 
first feelings of relief had passed away, Ritter began 
to feel his menaced interests re-awakening within 
him. 

^How far does your demesno extend !". 

Michael started, as if his conscience told him his 
guest had divined his secret thoughts. 

" Ah ! you want to know how much your cause 
will gain for you !" he answered, bitterly. 

" Upon my word I was not thinking of it!" replied 
Loffmann, but he looked disconcerted. 

" You need not blush about it," said Ritter : " we 
each have confidence in our own rights, naturally. 
I will show you the demesne." 

And he pointed out woods and fields, one after 
another, far and near. 

" It seems a wonderfully well-cultivated property," 
observed Christian, 

" I have given every thought and hour I possessed 
to it," replied Michael. " I had hoped to continue 
my improvements ; but who can tell how many or 
how few days it may perhaps still be mine 1 Perhaps, 
already " 

As he said these words, Florence entered; she 
seemed troubled as she advanced, holding a letter in 
her band. 

" Is that from M. Litoff!" asked Michael, and he 
turned pale. 

" Yes," answered the girl. 

" Then the judgment is pronounced, and we shall 
soon know " 

He stretched out his hand for the letter, but the 
hand trembled. Florence took it between hers ; and 
looking timidly at Loffinann, said gently — 

" Whatever happens, do not let us forget that we 
have forgiven each other !" 

"The letter! the letter!" cried Michael, impa- 
tiently. The girl drew back a step. 

" Promise to submit quietly, and not angrily, to 
the decision," she said. And pointing to the hill, 
where the pine-tree which had entangled them was 
still visible, she added, solemnly — 

"Have you so soon forgotten our night in the 
clouds!" 

Ritter and Loffmann looked at each other. For a 
moment they each hesitated, and then held out their 
hands both together. 

" Ah," cried Michael, " it shall not be said that in 
danger alone our hearts were disposed to mercy ! 
Saved by the goodness of God, let us prove our 
gratitude by our submission. We have left our 
enmity in the clouds— do not let us return to it on 
earth. Whatever this letter may announce, t declare 
that I A will accept my fate with peace and calmn e ss." 

" And for myself, I shall thank Heaven for having 
gained a friend," answered Christian, " even if it tells 
me of the ruin of all my hopes." 

Florence gave the letter to her brother. He opened 
it with a firm hand, and turned slightly pale. 

" You are in your own house, Loffmann," said he, 
turning to the young man. 

" In my favor !" cried Loffinann. 

" You are master of all that belonged to your 
cousin ; his demesne is yours " ^ 

" A demesne is not worth as much as the happiness- 
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of a friend," interrupted Loffinann, and he tore the 
letter in pieces. 

Ratter beheld him with astonishment : Florence 
clasped her hands. 

"Yes," continued the young man, "I came in 
here as a guest, and I will not remain as an enemy. 
He who has received me so kindly shall himself 
be the arbiter of our rights." 

" Me !'• cried Ritter. " Ah ! if I could choose !" 

Loffmann turned a look full of tenderness on 
Florence, who cast down her eyes; then taking 
Michael's hand — 

" Is it for her who began our friendship to tie the 
knot which shall bind as to each other, and render 
our division of rights more easy," said he. 

« How 1" asked Michael, astonished. 

41 By enabling friends to become brothers." 

Ritter smiled, as Florence hid her blushing face in 
his bosom, and held out her hand to Loffmann. 



MISTAKEN. 



AT the commencement of my present little story, 
it appears necessary I should inform my 
readers that I am of a singularly sensitive, suscep- 
tible, amorous disposition — I have been so from my 
Tory cradle. My whole life has been one perpetual 
felling quickly in love, and as quickly falling out of 
it. The strength of the first trait would lead me to 
suppose that I was in some way or other descended 
from Romeo and Juliet ; the fatality of the second, 
that I was a near relative— of whom shall I say ! — 
of any ill-used vagabond you like, who would have 
been a respectable citizen and the "father of a 
family," if men and circumstances would only have 
permitted him. How very few are treated accord- 
ing to their deserts ! If I had been treated accord- 
ing to mine, I should have married an angel years 
ago, had various little cherubs around me now, had 
plenty of money, which I should have spent at 
Thompson's upon the angel and the cherubs; 
and I should be expending one half of my time in 
caressing them, and the other half with the angel 
at evening parties, at Wallack's Theatre, and Ma- 
retzek's Opera. This would be just to my taste, 
and — for the greatest crime I ever committed was 
once to steal the pocket-handkerchief of one who 
had ravished me, and to offer to deny the fact on 
oath when afterwards charged with it (I had fallen 
out of love again then) par consequence my deserts. 
Hamlet asks, who would escape whipping if all had 
their deserts 1 and I have no hesitation in saying 
that Alfred Dower— that's my name— would. 

Another virtue of mine is, that whenever I re- 
ceive an invite out to dine, or to an at-home, or to 
anything you like, I always give an answer directly ; 
and therefore, when on the ddof last December I 
opened a pink note—that is a note on pink paper — 
scented, from Mrs. Creole, requesting the honor— or 
the favour, I forget which— of a little party at her 
house on the 6th, I cast my eagle eye around, and 
finding I had no engagement whatever for that night 
I instantly dropped her a line, written in the most 
aristocratic unreadable hand I could command,' 
saying that I should be most happy, tt cetera. . 

I went : for I always do what I promise— another 
I went ; and I wish I hadn't gone. I went 
fual quiet! neat style, different, Tory differe- 



ent, thank heaven ! from one I have now in my eye, 
whose very dress-coat, and choker, and boots were 
unusually loud, to say nothing of his manner ; one 
who was not, and, I dare be bound, is not aware that 
Boiste — for his information, a French writer — has 
said : " Tirer vanite de quelque chose e'est prouver 
qu'on n'y est pas accoutume," and I will venture to 
say that, in spite of his fuss, with him an evening 
party was a rarity — bah ! that a woman could be so 
blind as to prefer Asm— hi* name, I can hold out no 
longer, was Fane — prefer him to me ! But women 
cannot distinguish between the good and the bad, 
and that accounts for the wife-beaters and the wives 
beaten. They ought to take care. 

I saw how it would be before I had been at Mrs. 
Croole's a quarter of an hour. I knew that I should 
retire to my bed deeply, madly in love as usual, but 
as yet I had no idea as to who was to be the object 
of my adoration. Amid such a throng of bright, 
happy eyes and cheeks, maddening arms and throats, 
and beautiful cerue dresses, I was like a thoughtful 
bluebottle newly arrived at a butcher's shop— I did 
not know upon what or upon whom to fix. But 
when I had concluded that long polka with her, 
during which we talked — she so feelingly !— of Cole- 
ridge's " Love " and Tennyson's " Lord of Burleigh," 
I was determined to marry Miss Chapman, and to love 
her to my dying day. In a moment I had forgotten 
that my own income did not exceed a paltry two 
hundred a year, and— believe me— that she is worth 
two thousand pounds per annum. I thought of 
nothing, indeed, but love and— strange mixture you 
will say, oh man of the world ! — marriage. 

The polka ended, I of course clung to her all 
I could, and I flattered myself she clung to me ; and 
when it was announced that a waltz was next, and 
the waits one that I may truly and emphatically call 
my own, it being inscribed to me— "The Dower 
Polka," composed and dedicated to bis friend Alfred 
Dower, Esq., by George Drax ; you are doubtless 
well acquainted with it — I immediately requested the 
pleasure of dancing it with her, for here was a feather 
in my cap I was determined to wave. And I did 
waits with her, and I informed her how closely allied 
I and the waltz music were — in my quiet unruffled 
stylo, as though I were used to such things. 

But I soon received convincing, yet unpleasant, 
proof of the excellence of my taste. I was told that 
the flower I had chosen from a score of flowers could 
be admired by other eyes than mine. I had hardly 
had time to feel myself in love with Miss Chapman, 
before I discovered that Fane was in love with her 
too ; and I had no sooner taken my eyes off Fane 
than I found that Willis had his eyes set on mon 
angc, like a man that was sea-sick gaming on the 
boatswain. Well, I am not a coward. I was in- 
clined neither to despair nor faint. If I had some 
slight desire to thrash them both for their audacity, 
that was a little weakness with which I am sure 
gentlemen will not find fault, and at which I hope 
ladies will wink ; yet I neither fainted, nor fought, 
nor despaired, but preserved that quiet, neat style, 
which I believe I mentioned before, and which is 
natural to me. Yet I was not comfortable. I cared 
little or nothing about Willis, the sea-sick gentleman, 
but Fane occasioned me some uneasiness ; not but 
that he was infinitely inferior to myself, but, as 
I just remarked, women cannot distinguish. But 



I will generously confess here, that Fane has not a 
bald head, and I think he would not ill-treat his wife. 
Willis was a fat, white, sleepy fellow— like a broken 
seal, not at all likely to make a good impression. 
Fane was a bit — and a good bit — of a rake, much in- 
clined to be ultra in fashion, a loud, impudent fellow, 
and pretty good-looking ; that sable cloak of his 
especially— but no, no ; sit still, my soul. 

I am afraid I am writing somewhat disjointedly, 
but what of that ? — neither Junius nor Addison would 
have been models for style — unless it were a dis- 
jointed style, if they had suffered what I have, if they 
had written in suqh a state of mind as that in which 
I write as I think of my misfortunes. I merely wish 
to say, that I looked upon Willis as a contemptible, 
unfearable rival, and upon Fane as rather dangerous. 

Fane danced with her, and so did Willis. Upon 
the former I cast a glance occasionally, in my pro- 
miscuous manner : the latter I scarcely deigned to 
regard at alL I saw that Miss Chapman smiled when 
he spoke, and chatted agreeably with him ; but this I 
attributed to the good nature of a sylph pestered by a 
bore. Although she appeared indifferent to Fane, I 
thought there might be some assumption of indiffer- 
ence there, for I feared him. Results have proved 
the correctness of my judgment. 

With every moment tne pangs of love increased, 
and yet with every kind glance I received from her 
eye — and such glances were many — my hope grew 
stronger. For the whole of that night I was in 
dream-land — dreaming of marrying her, with Fane 
looking helplessly and distractedly on, while Willis 
went to drown himself—of angels and cherubs, of 
Thompson's and Wallack's, of Niblo's and Ma- 
retzek's Opera, as usual ; and by the time the last 
guests were preparing to depart, and Miss Chap- 
man and I, and Willis and Fane were of them, I felt 
doubly heroic, and thrice armed to work my way to 
the empire of love — and thereby hangs my tale. 

I think about half a dozen of us had secured our 

hats, and over-coats, and cloaks (oh, d n those 

cloaks !) and what not, and were just descending the 
staircase. I was on the landing, Miss Chapman was 
near me, and Fane was not far off, while Willis was 
half-way down — when suddenly the lamp went out, 
and left us in the dark. In an instant a tumultuous 
throng of images flitted across my brain — Romeo 
and Juliet, Abelard and Heloise, Faint sshto never 
won Fair Lady, Here goes !— and «rith is^usual 
quickness of thought, I turned to the spot where 
she was standing when I last saw her, and seized 
the fair object in my arms. Immediately its arms 
were thrown around my neck. 

" Dearest !" I passionately whispered. 

And it was answered — " Angel !" 

I had not expected quite so much as this, and was 
wo much the more delighted. I hugged the mantled 
form more closely, and was just placing my lips to 
those lips, when Brills, who was a great smoker, 
had lit a match and the lamp, and showed me that I 
was embracing Fane, and showed Fane that he was 
embracing me. It also showed us that, at the foot 
of the stairs, Willis had hold of Miss Chapman's 
hand making lore, while she was smiling and blush- 
ing, apparently well pleased. 

But this was not the end. She cared nothing 
about Willis; that was all a joke; and she is now 
going to marry Fane. 



13G 
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WITH REAPERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 



TT matt be conceded that, taken altogether, our 
■*• American ladies dress well. They will com- 
pare favorably with the beat dreasera in the world — 
the French ; and their taate is far superior to that of 
the English women. And yet how much bad taste 
in ladies dresses do we continually encounter 1 The 
great prevailing fault is an excess of ornament and a 
fondness for overdressing for the street. It is won- 
derful, the accumulated mass of things they pile 
upon themselves, the flowers, feathers, ribbons, orna- 
ments, jewelry, the variety and contrasts of color, 
which combine to constitute a lady's dress. We 
will not stop to speak of the low bodices and unco- 
vered arms so common in our streets, except to say 
that this style of dress is manifestly improper for the 
street or the promenade, however much it may add 
to the brilliancy and effect of the drawing-room. 
Oar present object is merely to allude to the general 
fondness for excess of ornament* 

Now, however beautiful in itself, viewed discon- 
nected with the wearer and apart from the human 
face, a bonnet may be ; however elegant in form, 
color, or ornament a shawl,- or a mantel, or indeed 
any article of dress may be, the very attractiveness 
and beauty which these articles in themselves pos- 
sess, detract from and help to weaken the natural 
beauties and charms of the wearer. An artist can 
understand this principle well, because he knows that 
one grand secret of his art is to obtain effects by con- 
trasts. Whatever is most powerful atid brilliant will 
overshadow and destroy that which is lesser. A lady 
once thoroughly appreciating this principle cannot 
but perceive that by excess of dress she is simply 
made a victim, and to the full proportion of that 
which her dress excels in beauty, she of herself loses 
in beauty. She thus becomes an injury to herself 
and to the world. The true aim of dress is to 
heighten, to set-off, to add to the attractiveness of 
the wearer ; and if this object is lost sight of in an 
admiration for the foil rather than for the gem itself, 
— in a fondness for that which ornaments in its ab- 
stract self, then dress ceases to fulfil its mission. 

And there is a vast difference, too, in the capacity 
of different ones for adornment Some require 
macb, efhtrs will scarcely bear it at all. Hawthorne 
admirably illustrates this idea in a description of one 
of his characters — Priscilla, in " The Blithedale Ro- 
mance." He says : — " She was a person who could 
be quite obliterated, so far as beauty went, by any- 
thing unsuitable in her attire ; her charm was not 
positive and material enough to bear up against a mis- 
taken choice of color, for instance, or fashion. It 
was safest, in her ease, to attempt no art of dress ; 
for it demanded the most perfect taste, or else the 
happiest accident in the world, to give her precisely 
the adornment which she needed.** We know of 
ladies of this description, who seem to lade away by 
the side of ornament, like drooping flowers. 

But really, madam, we did not commence this pa- 
ragraph with any thought of a dissertation on dress. 
We know our hopeless ignorance of the matter, and 
the utter absurdity of any of our »ex pretending to 
dictate on such a subject. And yet, madam, there 
may be a hint or two we've thrown off which will 
prove suggestive to jov. 



— Thk last new thing that is most talked about 
in town circles and country circles, is Mrs Stephens 1 
" Fashion and Famine." We have already given our 
readers a critique on this admirable book, but we 
have been permitted to see a private letter from a dis- 
tinguished Southern literary lady to a friend in this 
city, in which occur a few remarks on this volume 
so excellent in many ways that we have obtained 
permission to publish them : — 

u There is a profound and painful interest in the character 
and position of Ada that overshadows the whole novel, and 
casts Into obscurity others of the story which, with a more 
commonplace heroine, would shine out with great distinct- 
ness and brilliancy. There is the deepest beauty and pathos 
in Florence and her surroundings, and her story would 
engage all o ir thoughts were we not most painfully fascinated 
by the tragic interest that invests Ada Leicester. Jscob 
Strong is admirable. He is just the man to be placed near 
Ada. And Mrs. Gray is delicious. And after one's nerves 
have been strained to the snapping by Ada, it is just delight- 
ful— no, not delightful— we can't be delighted ao soon— Ada 
has made us too sad— but it is most refreshing and consoling 
to be spirited away from the darkness and the shadow, to 
Mrs. Gray's sunny country home, and the old trees, and the 
dahlias and chrysanthemums. The old couple are beyond 
praise— they are the Christian heroes and martyrs of the 
book. And except the Bible, I have never read anywhere so 
sublime and beautiful a moral seene as the temptation In the 
condemned cell. But I think it should have been a tragedy- 
Florence was a broken flower that no binding up and water- 
ing could ever restore to lift and bloom ; Ada a splendid 
ruin— her lift spoiled beyond restoration by anything but 
death. 

"How she naunts one— that Ada of the naming heart— 
with her deathless, burning and consuming love that had out- 
lived all the chances and changes of life, and time, and 
reparation, and sin and sorrow. 

* * # • # 

44 1 hope, indeed, the work win have all the success it so 
well merits. The taste of novel-readers of this age, however, 
seems to be decidedly In favor of cant and cookery. And if 
you would only write a novel all about a perfect heroine who 
talks of original sin, total depravity, the wrath of Heaven 
and eternal perdition— and who prefer 9 to fry cakes on a hot 
stove, and doesn't mind the grease and smoke— why, your 
book would go— like— hot cakes ! But the age of heroism la 
past— look not behind after it. ,4 Remember Lot's wife." 
Remember Haydon ! and his " grand style." Contrast him 
with his contemporary, Wilkio. Haydon with his great 
heroic subjects, such as the u blind Belisarias," " Banish- 
ment of Aristides," &c, lived in hopeless debt and diffi- 
culty, and died by his own band. The taste of the 
people were for " ca« Angers," •• cottage windowe," •' eat 
paws,** *c, and the result was, that of the two artists, the 
greatest one remained "poor Benjamin Haydon,** while the 
leaser became « Sir David Wilkie !" 



We understand that "Fashion and Famine" is 
wonderfully successful. We are glad of this, be- 
cause the book deserves it, and because Mrs. Stephens 
deserves it. We certainly hope that its success will 
ensure a golden reward to that estimable lady. 

A coiREsroic deitt sends us an epigram, 



" To Isabel: 



<• Some men pronounce my levsd one fair, 
Some prude ones think she is a swell, 
But, to one and all I answer this, 
Her name conveys her worth, she j«-*>tcf(2sV* 

And still another to " Augusta.'* He appears to be 
rather fond of epigrams and his puns are rather — 
well, well, Lamb said that the worst pun was always 
the begt one : 

44 A shrew I wsem yem*v often heard of, 
But greater shrew than thee Augusta, 
I far one have never heard of 
Theeryisever--Orss4oms!w1tttA^isMrr 



— — — In a little pamphlet, recently published, 
giving a history of American poets and poetry, we 
find some amusing sample* of the poetry that used 
to please our ancestors. The first book printed 
among (he pilgrims of New England was a version 
of the Psalms, the joint labor of three worthy gentle- 
men. Here is a specimen of its style in the follow- 
ing verse : — 

• 4 The Lord's song sing can we 1 being 
in strangers* land, then let 
loose her skill my right hand If I 
Jerusalem forget." 

One Wolcott, of Connecticut, employed his pen te 
describe American scenes and events. But his de- 
scriptions are amusingly prosaic, as in this sketch of 
the Connecticut River : — 

44 Tho water's fresh and sweet ; and he that swims 
In it, recruits and cures his surfeit limbs. 
The fisherman the fry with pleasure gets, 
With seines, pots, angles, sad his trammel-nets. 
In It swim salmon, sturgeon, carp, and eels ; 
above fly cranes, geese, ducks, herons, and teals.** 

In describing some mountains, he saya : — 

* Twenty-four miles swreevor* do account 
Between the eastern and western mount-* 

At a later date, one Joel Barlow attained quite a 
notoriety, principally from a very stilted airair called 
The Columbiad. But his beat poem was one en 
Hasty Pudding, which he opens in this wise :— 

44 1 sing the sweets I know, the charms I JbeU 
My morning incense, and my evening meal ; 
The sweets of Hasty Pudding ! come, dear bowl. 
Glide o'er my palate, and inspire my soul,** 



What a study are the advertising pages of 

the daily journal ! What insights into human nature, 
human follies and weaknesses they frequently afford ! 
If one reads but curiously enough he can often see 
the beatings of the inner heart of humanity. We 
clip a few recent curious advertisen.ents that are 
very suggestive : — 

44 Sophie ! Could yon but see the misery you nave created, 
it would touch even your heart. When the still, small votes 
of conscience awakens, let the thoughts or your cbih re J de- 
serted be your punishment. Gratitude I sAetion! oi^bs ! 
Adieu, eternally, E." 

The above was in a late number of the " London 
Times." Here is another from the same issue : 

" From Elsey to Edmund : Did you but know the immense 
amount of mental sorrow yon are causing to one who still 
dearly loves you, you would at once desist from persecuting 
her who is innocent of the vile charges your party have 
so falsely accused her of, the characters of whom she Is quite 
prepared to fully show are basely vile. Remember our 
children, and In God's name no longer persecute her who 
vows herself innocent, and who loves you still, notwithstand- 
ing all the past. Your relations oblige her thus to meet your 
eye. as they prevent all correspondence. May the spirit of 
the living God. that great heart-eesreher, direst your heart 
and your actions." 

Still another from a later date, but upon a similar 



He 



'' Sarah R. Ton are earnestly entreated to ess 
husband and your sister Elisabeth, and be receneflsd. 
accuses others of knowing where you are, and of 

your return.** 

Bold and honest this : 
" Poverty and nonor f Hi not toufib the 
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The Crystal Palace closet in October, 

when the trailding is to be sold. What a strange, 
eventful history it has been, to be sure. Beautiful 
as it is conceded to be, all worthy the praise of the 
artist or the critic, and all important to the artisan and 
mechanic, yet it has proved a disastrous financial 
failure. More disastrous than any other undertak- 
ing we remember of. Think of its stock falling 
from the high figure of one hundred and seventy 
down to five ! Almost every one has his own pet 
reason to which he attributes its failure. But the 
reasons are manifold. Undoubtedly the delay and 
the incompleteness of its opening were the main 
raises ; but we do not believe, with everything else 
favorable, that the citizens of New York would 
have generally supported it in its present inconve- 
nient situation. It was too much of a journey to 
reach it. There was too much of an undertaking 
necessary to visit it. People usually saunter into such 
places. They want them in the way of their usual 
walks. But to go to Forty-fourth street, to most peo- 
ple, included the necessity of considerable preparation 
and fore-thought. But the question now is — what 
is to become of the building ! — to what uses, vile or 
otherwise, is it to be put ? Can't some plan be de- 
vised to retain it here — to have it erected in some 
more central locality, and put to some use that would 
not be attended with great expense, and yet be at- 
tractive * 

Thb theatres are preparing for the com- 
ing season, and most of them will soon be opened. 
Guila, Grisi, and Mario are not only positively to 
visit us, but by this time they are probably on their 
way across the Atlantic. Their engagement is with 
Mr. Hackett. Mr. Barry has just returned from 
England with a company for his Boston theatre. Of 
Mr. Wal lack's and Mr. Burton's movements, we 
have not heard. The death of Mr. Lysander Thomp- 
son will leave a vacancy in Mr. Wallack's company 
which it will be impossible for him to fill. At the 
Broadway we perceive they will give us the " stars" 
in their due course, supported, we sincerely hope, a 
little better than they were last season. It is also 
to be hoped that some of our managers will have the 
virtue to give us a new play occasionally. For our 
part, we are heartily wearied of these old stereo- 
typed affairs, that season after season are acted and 
re-acted upon our boards. We should like to have 
the power to forbid for ten years the acting of the 
"Hunchback," "Love," "Lady of Lyons," and 
sundry other plays of a similar cast, that occupy our 
boards nine-tenths of the time. Give us, Messieurs 
Managers, new plays, even if— O, dire necessity ! — 
you should have to pay for them. 

A new poet has appeared in England 

who will no doubt, wither the laurel on the young 
brow of Alexander. Do you doubt us, reader ' We 
will convince^you. Read this extract from a poem 
which he calls " The End :"~ 

«• But where rsUfioas awe and seal elsplay'd, 

And valiant courage reig as alike ia armies heart, epsee'd 

In battle's desperate strife, 

Ah ! deadly is toe sesne, oh ! sen misery, 

Ah : hell's ferocity tho spectacle.-- 

Through heaven and earth, deadly eehoes read the air, 

Fierce strife, hell's thunders and satanlc sounds, vol- 
eano's awe. 
Fire and blood-bred shrieks. 

With foggy smoke ss deadly at lli 4*% 



Flerce fire more durable than Etna's roar, 

A thousand groans ascend the skies, but the four winds 

return 
And breathe heaven's defiance 
To the departure of war's most awful sound, 
Which echoes ever and anon return, 
Discordant as the breathings of hell's fiery flames. 
Blood, death, and groaning agonies excite the element. 

The fierce howling winds, 
And groans bespeak the angry grave of strife, 

For proud hosts unslain. 
Thunders roll, fire's the rcignlng element 
In deepest darkness clsd. ' 

Isn't there sublimity for you 1 Grand absolutely ! 
But do you, reader, perceive one advantage this 
extract possesses, which we are bold to say cannot 
he claimed by any other poet dead or alive 1 It is 
this. Begin to read it at what point you will, at 
the bottom, the middle or the top, the sense is 
equally clear either way. A triumph of art you 
must confess. 

"Julia's" letter on tobacco has not 

yet ceased calling forth responses. A correspondent 
who acknowledges himself to be addicted a little to 
the use of the weed sends us a poetical rhapsody in 
its defence which he clipped from an English Jour- 
nal. It is called 

A WHIFF I 
" Let poets rhyme of what they will, 
Youth beauty, love, or glory— still 

My theme shall be tobaees ! 
Hail weed, eclipsing every newer, 
Of thee I fain would make my bower 
When fortune frowns and tempests low*, 
Mild comforter of woe ! 

" They tell us that an angers foot 
First brought to life thy precious root, 

The source of ev'ry pleasure. 
Descending from the skies, he prest'd 
With hallow'd touch Earth's yielding breast, 
Forth sprung the plant, and then was bloss'd 

Man's costliest treasure. 

•* Throughout the world, who knows thee not t 
Of palace, and of lowly cot 

The universal guest. 
The friend of Gentile, Turk, and Jew, 
To all a stay,— to none untrue. 
The balm that all our ills subdue, 

And soothes us into rest. 

" With thss, the poor man can abide 
Oppression, want, the scorn of pride, 

The cune of penury. 
Companion of his lowly state, 
He is no longer desolate, 
And still can brave an adrerse fate, 

With conscious worth, and thee I 

" All honor to the patriot bold. 
Who brought, instead of promls'd gold, 

Thy leaf to Britain's shore. 
It cost him life,— but thou shell raise 
A cloud of fVagranee to his praise, 
And herds shall hail in deathless lays 

The valiant knight of yore. 

" Aye, Raleigh, thou shalt live, till Time 
Shall ring his last oblivious chime. 

The fruitful theme of story. 
And men In ages hence shall tell, 
How greatness, virtue, wisdom, fell. 
When England sounded out thy knell, 

And dimra'd her ancient glory. 

'And thou, O Leaf; shall keep his name 
Unwither'd In the wreath of fame. 

And teach us to remember,— 
He gave with thee, eontent and peace* 
Bestew'd en Urn a longer lease, 
And bidding all ear troubles cease, 



But " Julia " is by no means desirous of letting the 
subject drop. The letter from " Lewis " seems to 
have stirred her gall a little. We append her com- 
munication : — 

Ma. EniTos :— I'm not going to answer Mr. Lewie's non- 
sense about cabalistic words, Eastern enchanters and gor- 
geous dreams and all that kind of fbl-de-rol, Neither am I 
going to compliment him on his puns. Some of them I'm 
Quite euro I have seen before, and those I hav'nt are so bad 
they never ought to hive been seen at all. But what I am 
going to call your attention to, Mr. Editor, is the following 
sentence from his letter whloh 1 wish you would print in big 
capitals: 

" Do WS LIVE WHOLLY IN THS WOSLD FOB O UB8KLVS8, 
AMD IS THBBB SO SUCH FBINCLVLS AS MUTUAL VOBSBAB* 
AN CE 1" 

Now sir, did you ever hear of cool audacity equal to that ? 
Was there ever such unblushing impudence 1 The idea of 
a man talking about mutual forbearance and not living wholly 
for ourselves ! Man ' The most intensely selnsh creature 
to be round anywhere, who thinks of nothing but his own 
comfort, and like a tyrant, ae he is, compels everything and 
everybody, including us poor down-trodden women, to slsvs 
and exist solely for his selfishness. O the monstrous lmpu- I 
denes of this Allow ! Talk to us, to us about *' mutual for- 
bearance," when it is just whst we are always practicing 
and '• Lewis " I presume is always preaching. And then he 
adds, '' Let us be lenient to the little weaknesses of either 
sex." I should like to know, sir, if your sex are not con- 
tinually tantalising and tormenting us about our peculiari- 
ties. Don't 1 ace In the papers every day fun made about 
'bur bonnets and our flounces and our skirts, and our rib 
bona, and our long dresses, and low bodices ? And, do thess 
trouble your arrogant sex. sir T Do they Interfere with your 
comfort, sir 1 No ! But because I venture to remonstrate 
against the use of a thing that is an intolerable nuisance to 
everybody— that makes your breath smell vilely, that soils 
eur dresses, makes disgusting our streets, offensive the con- 
cert room, sickening our own houses, and intolerable the 
world— when I speak of thia thing that has come upon the 
world like a blight and a curse, then you talk about " mu- 
tual forbearance !" I'm vexed, and I can't help it. Thess 
men would provoke an angel, and I'm sure my temper is 
salted a good one. 

But I was so glad to see Emily's letter. I want her though 
to tell her brother Charles that I'm not an eld maid and 
nothing like one. As for the lawn dress I've had just such 
things happpen to me. O the horrid stuff! 

Tours* anti-tobacco, for ever, 

Julia. 

P.8. Mr. Editor, do you chew, or smoks, or snuff! If 
yen de, my hope in man is gone for ever. 



■ The lady who sends us the subjoined 

letter, pleads so bewitchingly, that we might well 
be tempted to accede to her request : 

Out on thb Vsbahbah, Twilioht. 
My Ytry Direr Fritnd, Mister Editor.— Wont you allow 
me to nuke a suggestion T Certainly ! I know your pro- 
verbial good nature and of course yt •» ssy, Certainly ! I 
am every bit as sure you say " certalnl) \» If I heard you 
eay so with my own ears ; so, then, to coote back to the 
point— which was my enggestion. Well. you. oapar is a 
dear, delightful love of a paper, but it haa got on* fault- 
there aim any deaths and marriages. That's a grea* mis- 
take ; for I do delight in deaths and marriages— and births ! 
Can't you give us a weekly summary of all these pleasant 
items, printed in order, just as t>»ey occur in life 1 That 
would be so delightful ' Do, that's a dear Mister Editor, 
and oblige one who loves to havs a " Tete-a-tete " with you. 
, Kats. 



— Sib Chablbs Nambb, the commander 
of the Baltic fleet, gave recently, at a dinner party, 
this toast : — 

" Our Navy in the Qajtio— the BuU-wrks of the 
English people !" 

Very good, Sir Charles, very good ! If you can't 
entertain us by a little fighting, why the next most 
acceptable thing of course is a good joke. So fixe 
away, Sir Charles, 
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Military Gent. — " Dwillino Machine ! Dooseb good ideas ! 
Save the Cobpowals a deal of twouble !" 







Impoverished Swell — " Dear me ! Hew test flattening ! 

HOW EX«8trFBLT FLATTBEING \ n 



PUBLISHER'S COLUMN. 



rU with much satisfaction that the Publisher of this Jooen al is able to 
announce thai on the resumption of the Weekly Edition, with the U»t 
number, a large circulation was immediately obtained. Its beauty and cheap- 
ness were the subjects of general remark. 

MR. DICKENS'S STORY, 
"Hard Times," (commenced in the May number,) approaches completion; 
and the Publisher, anxious. to lay before his readers as large a portion of it as 
possible, publishes with this number 

A GRATIS SUPPLEMENT 
of eight pages, making the present issue equal to one number end a half. 

ST. FLORE. 
This beautiful historical tale (commenced in the monthly number for July) 
will not be lengthy. It will be completed in about two months. 

THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 
These popular and romantic historical sketches (commenced in the number for 
August, 1853) will be continued in at least one or two of the weekly numbers of 
each month, until the completion of the 

LIFE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
the publication of which will occupy several numbers. 

CONTINUOUS TALES 
will not constitute, in future, so large a portion of the contents of this periodi- 
cal, the most of which will shortly consist of original 

CONTRIBUTIONS FROM POPULAR AMERICAN WRITERS. 

THE TETE-A-TETE, 
by the Editor will be regularly continued 

CHESS. 

The increasing interest manifested by the public at large in the beautiful and 
intellectual game of Chess, has, for some time, influenced the Publisher to the 
determination of devoting a portion of his columns, each week, to the special 
purposes of amateurs of that most rational and instructive of pastimes ; and he 
has now the pleasure of informing his subscribers that, to such end, he has been 
fortunate enough to secure the co-operation of 

MR. CHARLES H. STANLEY, 
well known as an accomplished Chess author and as the most skilful player ra- 
the Union under whose sole charge the Chess Department of The Illus 
teated New York Journal will be placed. 

The course intended to be pursued in this matter by Me. Stanley, the Pub- 
lisher thinks eminently calculated to meet the wants and wishes of the public ; 
as, independently of General Chess Intelligence, Problems, Games, ice., he 
purposes to furnish, weekly, a regular course of instructions, commencing ie 
novo, even with the names of the several pieces ; and thus gradually induct the 
uninitiated into the subtleties and mysteries of the royal and ancient game. 

The first Chess Article will appear in the Double Number for Saturday, 
'August 26. 

Communications from amateurs are invited, and will receive prompt attention. 
They should be marked " Chest 11 on the outside. 

In the DOUBLE NUMBER, a great amount and variety of content*, win be 
given, making altogether A MOST ATTRACTIVE ISSUE. 

LOCAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 
of great interest, will shortly be introduced. 

Hl/MOROUS CUTS. 
A new and very amusing series will be given in the Double Number lor 
Saturday, August 26. 

TERMS OF THE ILLUSTRATED NEW VORK JOURNAL. 
Weekly Numbers, 4 cents. Monthly parts, in covers, 18f cents. Two Dol- 
.ars per year, (either the Weekly or Monthly edition.) Ten copies, one year. 
Fifteen Dollars. One Copy, with Chambers's Journal, one year, Three Dollars. 

P. D. ORVIS, Publisher. 
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ST. FLORE 



A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

(VBOK THX OXBXAJI OF HOI*.. 



(Continued.) 

11 Viole de St. Flore," returned Gui, whoae whole 
thoughts were running on Gabrielle. and on the re- 
mark which Maugiron had juat made, that she 
was a pale maiden, and that he had seen her that 
day. 

" Can you be related, then, to that noble states- 
man De Viole, who sacrificed himself for his religion 
and freedom I" 

44 He was my father, " replied Gui, greatly 
moved* 

"Blessed be the hour in which I found you, 
then !" returned Maugiron joyfully ; " for the father's 
devotion will be renewed in that of the son ; and of 
such defenders our cause may well be proud." 

" Allow me to ask one more question," said Gui, 
interrupting the flow of Maugiron's eloquence. 
" You said just now that you had seen my old neigh- 
bor, D'Arbeque and his daughter. Where might 
this meeting have taken place V 

Gui spoke hurriedly, and with an earnestness 
which did not escape Maugiron's notice. 

" You live perhaps at the Castle D'Arbeque!" 
he inquired. 

44 Not so," returned Gui ; •' but if you will explain 
yourself, you may save me a ride thither." 

" I saw tbem, then, not far from Grenoble, in the 
direction of Paris. The daughter— a lovely girl — 
appeared ill, for she was extremely pale." 

Maugiron did not perceive the effects of his words 
on Gui He only thought his companion somewhat 
pensive, and made efforts accordingly to divert his 
attention by a description of the strength of the 
Huguenot army, the bravery of its leaders, and the 
anxiety of every man for the coming contest ; but 
Gui remained silent and absorbed, scarcely hearing 
Maugiron's remarks, arid he was twice asked his 
place of abode before he aroused himself sufficiently 
to reply. 

At length, seeing that Maugiron expected his 
attention, he, with more patience than might have 
been expected from youth, listened to the details of 
his companion's journey, and became sufficiently 
interested to inquire the result of his recruiting ex- 
pedition, and the probable time of the contest, which 
he earnestly hoped might occur soon after his arri- 
val at Orleans. 

*• For this we must await instructions, my young 
brother soldier,** replied the captain. " Your name 
will secure you a place by no means insignificant in 



the army. You will have the conduct of at least a 
hundred men, who are already in good fighting order, 
and are waiting for me to rejoin them at St. Marcel- 
line. Can you march with them as early as to-mor- 
row morning! I would give you longer notice, 
but It is Incumbent on us to be ready for the ensuing 
attack." 

This proposal was quite to the taste of Gui ; for 
since Gabrielle was no longer within reach, he had 
no desire to linger longer in the neighborhood, and 
having no ties stronger than the affection of his old 
friends, Salers and Rabaud, he at once joyfully ac- 
cepted the captain's offer. 

They had by this time reached St. Marcelline. 
Already the stars were bright in the firmament, and 
the moon, now at its full, hung over the Auvergne 
mountains, and lighted the travellers' path. Gtri 
proposed to remain at St. Marcelline that night, and 
here receive Maugiron's orders, as well as directions 
for the conduct of the detachment to Orleans. In 
the morning, accordingly, the captain collected the 
recruits together, and formally installed Gui as their 
leader, placing the command during the march en- 
tirely in his hands, and enjoining on the soldiers 
strict obedience. He then took his leave, his mis- 
sion not being yet accomplished ; and after intrust- 
ing Gui with a letter to Coligny, he bade him a 
cordial adieu, and continued his recruiting expe- 
dition. 

Gui did not lose a moment after his friend's de- 
parture in hastening to take leave of Riband, who, 
notwithstanding his joy at the success of his ward's 
project, could not refrain from some expr e ssi on of 
grief at the separation. 

The time allowed for regrets was, however, brief. 
The hour for parting came. With many blessings, 
the good old people saw the young soldier depart, 
and Gui, throwing himself on his horse, was soon 
beyond the tearful sight of the worthy men, whose 
sorrow was only alleviated by the belief that the 
career of the youth was one of honor and glory, and 
the assurance that he would frequently send them 
tidings of his proceedings. And Gui was not with- 
out his regrets. He looked back more than onoe 
to bid a mournful adieu to the peaceful hamlet where 
he had passed his early days in innocence and com- 
fort, and a deep sigh broke from his breast, as, spur- 
ring his beautiful horse, he was soon for on the way 
to St. Marcelline. 

Although Catherine of Medids had interceded for 
Conde and his followers, and although she yet feigned 
to befriend the Protestant cause by tolerating their 
religious assemblies, a great deal of mystery still at- 
tached to her conduct. It should be remarked, that, 
before addressing the letter to Duke Francis of 



Guise, she had had sundry consultations with a man 
celebrated for bis deep researches in astrology. He 
had long dwelt in the balmy clime of Andalusia, 
and had completed his studies among the Moors, who 
professed great skill in the art of reading, in the con- 
stellations of heaven, the hidden fate of mankind. 
He was a dark, mysterious, but impassioned astrol- 
oger, — a man of few words, and little known by the 
world, until Catherine, the Queen Regent, conde- 
scended to consult him on that which was written 
of her future in the stars. 

It was indeed hard to gain the confidence of the 
crafty Queen ; and Acevedo himself would have 
failed but for the imposing nature of the art he pro- 
fessed, to which universal belief was attached during 
that century, even by wise and cultivated men. 
Acevedo had moreover discovered an extraordinary 
acuteness in the affairs of France at this juncture ; * 
and having once won the Queen's favor, she sought 
to draw the astrologer entirely over to her own inte- 
rests. Accordingly she loaded him with gifts, but 
not a little astonished was the proud woman to see 
that he accepted but a small portion of them, return- 
ing the others to the royal donor with contempt. He 
would not, indeed, have accepted aught at her hands, 
had he dared to refuse ; but for purposes of his own 
he had her confidence to gain, and for the sake 
of that greater reward, he was fain to accept the 



In the meantime he lived in strict retirement No 
one had access to Acevedo, and as he was not 
suffered to go out of the Louvre, Catherine flattered 
herself that the astrologer was heart and soul de- 
voted to her and her cause. She gave implicit 
credence to his statements, and trusted him com- 
pletely. 

The place for the conferences with her adviser was 
secret enough to defy the most eager curiosity, inac- 
cessible either to the eyes or ears of the most crafty 
inquisitor. 

To this apartment she one day summoned Acevedo. 
Paler, more mysterious, and more solemn than usual, 
the stern astrologer entered the cabinet. 

" How pale you are, master !" observed the Queen ; 
"are you ill!" 

He bent low, in acknowledgement of the interest 
and sympathy apparently expressed in the Queen's 
face, and said, after a pause— 

" Not so ; but all night long I have been reading 
the stars, and no sleep hath visited my eyelids." 

" I should have thought the want of sleep too 
common an affair with yon to have taken such an 
sjint," wee the reply. 

"I did not say it was want of sleep," returned the 
man, looking sharply into the Queen's face. 
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" Same revelation, then, from the heaven* 1" the 
inquired in some agitation. 

" I do not deny it !" replied Acevedo. 

44 And what did you read—what aaw yout Tell 
me, I entreat you!" 

11 Streams of blood!" replied the astrologer, 
solemnly, " which flowed around your majesty like 
a sea, — streams of crimson blood !" 

" And I !" asked the Queen, trembling. 

"You stood on a rock, and the blood flowed 
around you ; but your hand was dyed with crimson !" 

The Queen shuddered. 

" Proceed," she said ; " or giro me rather your 
opinion of the result of the present policy— will you 
not!" 

" The sword will be the conclusion. Thousands 
will fall, hut no good end shall be achieved." 

"Nothing! And Guise? Saint Andre ! M 

" Their hour draws near ! Their stars are going 
down below Mars. They shall mil, — Guise by the 
assassin's hand !'* 

Catherine stepped to the window to conceal her 
gratification at these words. 

" How stand the affairs of the Huguenots 1" she 
asked, after a pause. 

" I may not tell you this— clouds obscured the 
view. Day broke, and my work was ended." 

The Queen paced the chamber with rapid steps. 
It was curious to mark the conflict between her 
natural pride and the emotions which she could not 
repress. 

The astrologer stood like a statue, but his eye fol- 
lowed all her movements, and each changing expres- 
sion of her face, whilst a smile might be seen to lurk 
on his countenance. 

After a time the Queen threw herself on the couch, 
motioning to Acevedo, as she did so, to sit down be- 
side her. 

" My affairs are no secret from you, it seems, 
Acevedo," she said, " and my plans are clearly laid 
out before your eyes. You know that I thought it 
possible that in throwing myself in Conde's arms, I 
should be rid of the Guises. I was mistaken. You 
are aware what a sacrifice it cost me. You know 
how my inmost spirit revolted from the step, and 
from the necessity of appearing to favor the heresy 
which my soul abhors, and how hard has been the 
policy which led me to suffer their accursed preachers 
to open their lips within the precincts of my palace ;* 
and what have I gained but the hatred of the Guises! 
Counsel me now, good Acevedo, on my future 
course !" 

" Your Majesty can scarcely need my advice," re- 
turned Acevedo, sarcastically ; " but I will say this 
much — beware of St Andre of Guise, and the old 
Constable !" 

Catherine was irritated. She had not anticipated 
that Acevedo would have withheld his advice. 

" Why," she said angrily, " why refuse the counsel 
which you have always been ready to give at the very 
moment that you perceive my affairs look serious ? 
It appears to me that there is but oneway open, and 
that is, to write to Guise, and unfold to him my true 
purpose. With a lie I must still clothe every act to 



• " The Queen," says Malmbonrg, " penattted ministers 
Co preach in the Prince** apartment*, which were thronged." 
— «« Hist, do Calvanieme," livrs ii. 



the Protestants. I shall tell Guise that I will decoy 
Conde!" 

" This at least will be true, most gracious lady," 
said Acevedo, shrewdly. 

" Enough ; only tell me, shall I take this step t" 

Acevedo made no opposition, and Catherine, seeing 
that nothing more could be elicited from the astrologer, 
desired him to come to her in another hour, as it was 
her pleasure that he should deliver the letter to Guise. 
At the expiration of that time he returned, and the 
Queen put the letter into his hands, with these 
words, — 

" Remember, part with it to no hand but to that of 
Francis of Guise." 

Having mutely received the command, Acevedo 
departed, hiding the precious document in his girdle. 



CBATTBB VTJX. — THB ASTBOLOOBB AMD THE QUBXM 

BBOBRT — A CONTBBBXCB WITH COLXONT— - OUX 

AND DU PLBSSX8 MOBKAT. 

A FTER passing an hour or two in his apartment, 
■**■ Acevedo stepped out and directed his course 
to the quarters of the Duke, which lay without the 
city walls. Francis was seated in the midst of his 
troops in a magnificent tent, and attended by his 
gallant officers. Through the long lines of soldiery 
the singular and imposing figure of the astrologer 
rapidly passed to the Duke's presence, where every- 
thing was in a state of excitement and commotion, a 
man in chains having been conducted to Francis for 
examination, and causing the utmost buzz and con- 
tusion among the soldiers. At a short distance, 
leaning against a tree for support, was a lad, appa- 
rently about fifteen. Pale but beautiful was his 
face ; his fine hair floated in luxuriant locks on his 
shoulders, and tears streamed down his handsome 
cheeks. 

Acevedo gased earnestly at him, but he did not 
stay to speak to him, and hastened towards the 
Duke. 

" You must tarry awhile, master," said Tavannes, 
who had often seen the astrologer at the Louvre. 

" My commission admits of no delay, my Lord 
Marquis, for I come from the Queen Mother herself. 
Announce me, my lord !" 

The Marquis no longer hesitated, and, entering 
the tent, returned immediately with permission to 
Acevedo to speak to the Duke. Saint Andrl, Mont- 
luc, and Poltrot de Mere,* the notorious murderer of 
Guise, were present. The Duke was seated on a 
camp stool ; the prisoner, in chains, stood before 
him, to whom Francis addressed himself with great 
severity. At the first glance, Acevedo recognized the 
man. " D'Arbeque !" he said to himself, and then 
quickly turned to Francis, who asked him, in a 
hasty tone, what was his errand. 

"It concerns your Highness alone!" was ths 
reply. 

At a signal from the Duke, every one retired — 
Saint Andre alone lingered, and Acevedo presented 



* John Poltrot do More, or Merer, a gentleman of Ango* 
lens, had several times changed his religious opinions, and 
daring ens of his suetnatiaas was seised with the horrid 
desire of assassinating Jtanois of Oaise. He soon lbs 
means to execute ths Janaueal purpose, and Guise died of 
ths wsuads lnflicted.-rw * OoKpip. 



the Queen's letter. Francis read it hastily, and then 
a second time, smiling as he did so. 

" Inform the Queen," he said, " that I intend, if 
it pleases her Majesty, to reply to her letter in 
person." 

Acavedo made a reverence, and departed ; but aa 
he left the tent, he observed the sorrowful boy in 
the same position by the tree, weeping bitterly, and 
wringing his hands in agony. His youthful sor- 
row touched the astrologer, as approaching him, he 
said,— 

" Why are you in such grief, my son 1" 
'The boy looked doubtfully at him for a moment, 
and at length said, 

" They have loaded my master with chains— with 
chains, like a robber ; and, oh! what will become of 
me in this strange, desolate city 1" 

" Come with me, my lad," said Acevedo ; " per- 
haps I may be able to render thy master some assist- 
ance, and even, if not, and thou art faithful and 
good, thou shalt remain in my service." 

But the boy shook bis head sorrowfully. 

" Ah, no ! I cannot forsake my lord. The uncer- 
tainty of his fete would kill me !" 

" Trust to me, boy — no harm will come to him. 
Let ua hasten away, and I will do all that is possi- 
ble for bis release." 

He took the young hand, and the lad at length 
suffered himself to be led away from the camp. 
When they had passed the walls, howe*er, he 
asked, 

" But whither would you take me 1" 

"To the Louvre, where I will intercede for thy 
master at the Queen's footstool. Trust to me." 

After having placed the boy in his apartment, and 
hastened with the Duke's answer to the Queen, he 
returned, and began to question him as to the cause 
of his master's trouble, and the reason of his visit to 
the metropolis. 

The boy seemed confused, and replied that the 
true cause he did not know, but that he suspected 
the reason of his quitting Dauphiny to be connected 
with the fact that the hamlet where they resided had 
declared in favor of the Catholics. 

They had been detained at the outposts of the 
town, Montluc had recognised his master, taken 
him prisoner and conducted him to the Duke. Dur- 
ing this recital, which was broken by sobs, Acevedo 
had observed him attentively. When he had con- 
cluded, he took the hand of the boy. It was smooth, 
small, and white ; at once discovering the secret — 

" Gabrielle d'Arbeque !" exclaimed the astrologer. 
" Thank God that you foil into my hands. I know 
thy father. How I knew him, ask me uot. Thy 
secret is safe with me ; my arm shall protect thee. 
Trust me, and thou shalt never repent thy confi- 
dence." 

The girl, for it was indeed Gabrielle, sank down 
on her knees, and earnestly besought compassion 
and secrecy. 

" Rise, maiden," said Acevedo, " we may kneel 
only to God. Come," he said, taking her hand ten- 
derly, "before Him I promise to fulfil a father's 
duty to you ; but the ground on which we stand is 
dangerous. Your concealment here must be strict. 
You must pass as my servant still, Gabrielle, and I, 
-—oh that I could imagine you wore indeed my 
son." 
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He folded the weeping girl in hi* arms, and with 
a father'a love and tenderness wiped the tears from 
her fair cheeks, and then, leaving her to offer up her 
simple thanksgiving for deliverance in a time of 
such extremity, he sought the Queen's presence. 

" You are come at the right time, Master Ace- 
vedo," was Catherine's greeting. "Saint Andre, 
has but this moment left me. One of the vile Hu- 
guenots is just captured, one whom I suspect has 
contributed no little to the disturbance in Dauphiny. 
The fox is caught in the snare. Saint Andre 1 is of 
opinion that we should make a right ghastly exam- 
ple of the heretic. V 

" I am too little acquainted with Dauphiny," said 
Acevedo, " to know to whom your Majesty alludes. 
Will you call the heretic by name 1" 

" The Baron Viole d'Arbeque." 

11 Surely not the member of parliament who so 
long since " 

But the Queen interrupted him, as with an ex- 
pression of passionate hatred she said — 

" Ah, if it were ! never more mention that name 
to me." 

Acevedo was secretly amused at the royal lady's 
vehemence, but replied — 

11 And what may 'the Queen propose to com- 
mand?" 

" I have not determined," she said. "He must 
remain a while in the Bastile, and I must consult 
the Tnlumviri." 

" Mutt ! How long has it been since the Queen 
Regent has been compelled to ask advice of any one 
contrary to her own judgment, and the natural kind- 
ness of her heart." 

Catherine rose proudly. There was a momentary 
struggle. 

" Tou are right, Acevedo," she said ; " it is some- 
times wisdom to yield, but advise me." 

" I would recommend you," continued Acevedo, 
" neither to break entirely with the one party, nor 
to enter into a bond of union with the other. Your 
pursuance of this line of conduct has hitherto ex- 
cited the admiration and wonder of every one . Have 
you cause to repent it 1" 

Cunning as Catherine de Medici was, she was 
still a woman; and the flattery had the greater 
effect as it was from the lips of a man who was not 
wont to deal in courtly language. 

" I see, Acevedo," she said, " you are not skilled 
in astrology alone. But what is to be done in the 
present easel" 

44 1 would," replied the astrologer^ " keep the he- 
retic safely m the Bastile as a treasure which, sooner 
or later, will be of value for your purposes. In the 
meantime absolute silence ii needful." 

Catherine considered a few seconds and then said, 
Perhaps you are right ; I will follow your counsel." 

Acevedo devoutly thanked Heaven for the result 
of their conference ; but he knew too well the double 
dealings of the Queen to rely with anything like 
certainty on her promise. 

Before leaving her pressnee he entreated permis- 
sion for a few days of undisturbed privacy in order 
to carry on his observations at this important crisis 
of her affairs. 

The request was willingly granted, and he left the 



cabinet, whence the way to his own apartment led 
through dark and winding passages. In the middle 
of one of these passages he felt himself touched by 
a masked figure, who whispered, 

"DuPlessisMornay." 

"Good," replied Acevedo, as he handed him a 
letter, which the figure taking in silence, vanished. 

In a large hall of the Provost's house at Orleans 
Admiral Coligny was seated at a table covered with 
papers and letters, in the perusal of which he seemed 
wholly absorbed. At a little distance, his head 
sunk on his breast, was a stranger, who had entered 
the town on the previous night unseen by the pat- 
role, and had been closeted more than throe hours 
with the Admiral. Coligny was clad in a green 
suit, over which he wore his rich armor, and the 
scarf of his party. By the side of this nob le figure, 
the grotesquely attired stranger made a somewhat 
singular appearance. A long, rusty, brown mantle, 
f astened round the waist by a wide hand, flowed 
around the tall form, which was bent less from age 
than suffering. His dark hair, here and there frosted 
over, fell upon his shoulders, and his beard reached 
to his waist. His free was colorless, his cheeks 
sunken, his whole expression fearfully and mourn- 
fully serious. The thoughtful eyes were sunk deep 
in his head, and from these alone proceeded any 
mark of life to relieve the cold, stern appearance of 
the countenance. 

A deep stillness reigned in the apartment, broken 
at length by Coligny. 

" This is an act of forbearance truly, of which I 
did not believe that woman capable ; but it savors 
too much of Italian cunning to inspire confidence." 

The stranger interrupted him in a low, hollow 



44 That she will deceive mo there is no fear," he 
said ; " for she cannot do this." 

44 My mind misgives me, however," replied Co- 
ligny, " that she would make me her dupe ;" and 
returning to the table, he examined the paper 
sharply, looking from the letter to his companion in 
a doubtful, scrutinising manner. 

44 Man," he said at length, "if this is any roguery 
or treachery of tkme, what punishment could be 
sufficiently heavy for thee V 

"None," replied the stranger, without a change 
of countenance. " I reply, none !" and he looked 
steadily at Coligny. 

Face to free the two men thus stood without 
speaking a syllable, until the Admiral took the astro- 
loger by the hand, and said — " Acevedo, I rely on 
thee. I can identify the writing ; but how came you 
by it!" 

" That is my secret, my lord Thus much you 
know, that I am in the Queen's confidence, that I 
reside in the palace of the Louvre ; and know, fur- 
ther, that the only happiness which remains to me 
in my lonely and wretched life is that of helping 
forward the holy cause of Protestantism ask no 
more." 

" Yet answer one question, I entreat. How came 
you by the confidence of such a woman 1" 

44 1 read in the stars the frta of Catherine," he 
answered proudly; "and one on whom she relies 
recommended me to her in the capacity of 
logtr." 



" And she never questioned you as to your 
frith V 

"Never." 

"Nor your home!" 

" My Lord Admiral," replied the astrologer, bit- 
terly, "the Queen has never questioned me so 
closely as you have done. I am not your servant ; I 
seek neither reward nor benefit at your hands. Be 
content, therefore. It grieves me to speak thus to 
you, but you oompsl me. Think as you please of 
me ; I am become very callous to human opinion. 
To one above, and to him only, am I responsibls. I 
have nothing on earth to fear, nothing, in truth, to 
hope on this side of the grave. Adieu !" 

He rose, and Coligny grasped his hand. 

•• Poor fellow," he said compassionately, "yours 
is indeed a sad lot." 

The Admiral's kind tons touched the stranger. 

44 God reward you," he said, " for doing justico to 
a poor outcast." And releasing his hand from 
Coligny's, he turned to the window, and relapsed 
into a state of apparent insensibility to surrounding 
objects. At this moment the door opened, and an 
officer announced some arrival; permission being 
given, he disappeared, and soon returned with a 
stranger. 

The Admiral appeared annoyed, and heartily 
wished Acevedo would take his departure ; but the 
appearance of the young man who now stood before 
him soon directed his thoughts into another channel. 
Very gracefully, and with much reverence, the sol- 
dier presented a letter to Coligny. 

"Ah, Maugiron's writing!" said the Admiral. 
" Good ! What news do you bring of him young 
man!" 

"Very good news," returned the youth. "I 
found him well, and left him actively engaged in 
your service." 

"Welcome tidings," replied Coligny, unfolding 
the letter. " You have a warm recommendation, 
truly," he added, after a pause, " and Maugiron's 
good word goes far with me, I can tell you. You 
bring me some brave recruits, too. -Is it not sol 
How many do you number!" 

" One hundred, my lord." 

" And your own courage and skill to boot. Right 
welcome ! Have you ever been in an engage- 
ment!" 

44 Under your command, my lord, I hope for the 
first time in my lift to wield the sword for my 
country." 

" You have commanded the little troop on your 
way hither, at all events," he said pleasantly. " Are 
you pleased with your men !" 

" Quite so." 

" Then you may continue their commander in the 
field ; and I hope ere long tofind that you merit pro- 
motion." 

" My will is good, my lord," said tk* youth ear- 
nestly. 

"I wish you God speed!" returned the Admiral, 
deeply interested in the seal of the youth. " But 
stay ; what does Maugiron say about your name! 
Truly he has written so hastily that he has omitted 
it." 

" Gui de Viole de St Flore," was the reply. 

7> |f CtROfMMri. 
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HARD TIMES. 



BY CHARLES DICKENS. 



And 



(ContmuttL) 
"You think to, don't you 1" said Tom. 
•hut up his eye again. 

Mr. James Harthouse smiled; and riling from 
his end of the toft, and lounging with his hack 
against the chimney-piece, so that he stood before 
the empty fire-grate as he smoked, in front of Tom, 
and looking down at him, observed : 

44 What a comical brother-in-law you are !" 

44 What a comical brother-in-law old Bounderby 
is, I think you mean," said Tom. 

44 You are a piece of caustic, Tom," returned Mr. 
James Harthouae. 

There was something so very agreeable in being 
so intimate with such a waistcoat ; in being called 
Tom, by such a voice ; in being on such off-hand 
terms so soon, with such a pair of whiskers ; that 
Tom was uncommonly pleased with himself. 

44 Oh ! I don't care for old Bounderby," said he, 
44 If you mean that. I have always called old Boun- 
derby by the same name when I have talked about 
him, and I have always thought of him in the same 
way. I am not going to begin to be polite now, 
about old Bounderby. It would be rather late in the 
day." 

"Don't mind me," returned James; "but take 
care when his wife is by, you know." 

44 His wife?" said Tom. "My sister Loot O 
yes P And he laughed, and took a little more of 
the oooling drink. 

James Harthouse continued to lounge in the same 
place and attitude, smoking his cigar in his own 
easy way, and looking pleasantly at the whelp, as if 
he knew himself to be a kind of agreeable demon 
who had only to hover over him, and he must give 
up his whole soul if required. It certainly did seem 
that the whelp yielded to this influence. He looked 
at his companion sneakingly, he looked at him 
admiringly, he looked at him boldly, and put up one 
leg on the sofa. 

" My sister Loo 1" said Tom. " Sk* never cared 
for old Bounderby." 

44 That's the past tense, Tom," returned Mr. James 
Harthouse, striking the ash from his cigar with his 
little finger. We are in the present tense, now." 

41 Verb neater, not to care. Indicative mood, 
present tense. First person singular, I do not care ; 
second person singular, thou dost not care; third 
person singular, she does not care," returned Tom. 

"Good! Very quaint!" said his friend. "Though 
you don't mean it." 

" But I do mean it," cried Tom. " Upon my honor ! 
Why, you won't tell me, Mr. Harthouse, that yon 
really suppose my sister Loo does care for old Boun- 
derby." 

" My dear fellow," returned the other, " what am 
I bound to suppose, when I find two married people 
taring in harmony and happiness 1" 

Tom had by this time got both his legs on the son. 
If his second leg had not been already there when 
he was called a dear fellow, he would have put it up 
at that great stage of the conversation. Feeling it 
necessary to do something then, he stretched himself 
out at greater length, and, reclining with the back of 



his head on the end of the sofa, and smoking with 
an infinite assumption of negligence, turned his com- 
mon nee, and not too sober eyes, towards tho face 
looking down upon him so carelessly yet so potently. 

44 You know our governor, Mr Harthouse," said 
Tom, "and therefore you needn't be surprised that 
Loo married old Bounderby. She never had a lover, 
and the governor proposed old Bounderby, and she 
took him." 

44 Very dutiful in your interesting sister," said Mr. 
James Harthouse. 

44 Yes, but she wouldn't have been as dutiful and 
it would not have come off as easily," returned the 
whelp, " if it hadn't been for me." 

The tempter merely lifted his eyebrows ; but the 
whelp was obliged to go on. 

44 1 persuaded her," he said, with an edifying air 
of superiority. "I was stuck into old Bounderby's 
bank (where I never wanted to be), and I knew I 
should get into scrapes there, if she put old Boun- 
derby's pipe out ; so I told her my wishes, and she 
came into them. She would do anything for me. 
It was very game of her, wasn't it!" 

44 It was charming, Tom !" 

44 Not that it was altogether so important to her 
as it was to mo," continued Tom coolly, " because 
my liberty and comfort, anc perhaps my getting on, 
depended on it; and she had no other lover, and 
staying at home was like staying in jail— especially 
when I was gone. It wasn't as if she gave up an- 
other lover for old Bounderby ; but still it was a good 
thing in her." 

" Perfectly delightful. And she gets on so pla- 
cidly." 

44 Oh," returned Tom, with contemptuous patron- 
age, " she's a regular girl. A girl can get on any- 
where. She has settled down to the life, and $he 
don't mind. The life does just as well .for her, as 
another. Besides, though Loo is a girl, she's not a 
common sort of girl. She can shut herself up within 
herself, and think — as I have often known her sit 
and watch the fire— for an hour at a stretch." 

44 Ay, ay 1 Has resources of her own," said Hart- 
house, smoking quietly. 

44 Not so much of that as you may suppose," re- 
turned Tom ; " for our governor had her crammed 
with all sorts of dry bones and sawdust. It's his 
system." 

44 Formed his daughter on his own model 1" sug- 
gested Harthouse. 

44 His daughter 1 Ah ! and everybody else. Why, 
he formed Me that way," said Tom. 

14 Impossible!" 

44 He did though," said Tom, shaking his head. 
44 1 mean to say, Mr. Harthouse, that when I first 
left home and went to old Bounderby's, I was as flat 
as a warming-pan, and knew no more about life, 
than any oyster does." 

14 Come, Tom ? I can hardly believe that. A joke 
•a a joke." 

44 tfpon my soul !" said the whelp. " I am seri- 
ous ; I am indeed !" He smoked with great gravity 
and dignity for a little while, and then added, in a 
highly complacent tone, " Oh ! I have picked up a 
little, since. I don't deny that But I have done it 
myself; no thanks to the governor. 19 

14 And your intelligent sister t" 

44 My intelligent sisttr is about where she was. 



She used to complain to me that she had nothing to 
nil back upon ; and I don't see how she is to have 
got over that since. But the don't mind," he saga- 
ciously added, puffing at his cigar again. " Girls 
can always get on somehow." 

44 Calling at the bank yesterday evening, for Mr. 
Bounderby's address, I found an ancient lady there, 
who seems to entertain great admiration for your 
sister," observed Mr. James Harthouse, throwing 
away the last small remnant of the cigar he had 
now smoked out. 

"Mother Sparsit!" said Tom. "What! you 
have seen her already, have you 1" 

His friend nodded. Tom took his cigar out of his 
mouth, to shut up his eye (which had grown rather 
unmanageable) with the greater expression, and to 
tap his nose several times with his finger. 

44 Mother Sparsit 's feeling for Loo is more than 
admiration, I should think," said Tom. " Say affec- 
tion and devotion. Mother Sparsit never set her 
cap at Bounderby when he was a bachelor. Oh 
no I" 

These were the last words spoken by the whelp, 
before a giddy drowsiness came upon him, followed 
by complete oblivion. He was roused from the 
latter state by an uneasy dream of being stirred up 
with a boot, and also of a voice saying : " Come, 
it's late. Be off !" 

44 Well !" he said, scrambling from the sofa. " I 
must take my leave of you though. I say. vYour's 
is very good tobacco. But it's too mild." 

44 Yes, it's too mild," returned his entertainer. 

41 It's — it's ridiculously mild," said Tom. 
"Where's the doort Good night!" 

He had another odd dream of being taken by a 
waiter through a mist, which, after giving him 
some trouble and difficulty, resolved itself into the 
main street, in which he stood alone. He then 
walked home pretty easily, though not yet free 
from an impression of the presence and influence of 
his new friend — as if he were lounging somewhere 
in the air, in the same negligent attitude, regarding 
him with the same look. 

The whelp went home, and went to bed. If he 
had had any sense of what he had done that night, 
and had been less of a whelp and more of a brother, 
he might have turned short on the road, might have 
gone down to the ill-smelling river that was dyed 
black, might have gone to bed in it for good and all, 
and have curtained his head for ever with its filthy 
waters. 

CHAPTER Z Z. 

« r\K my friends, the down-trodden operatives 
^ of Coketown ! Oh my friends and fellow- 
countrymen, the slaves of an iron-handed and a 
grinding despotism ! Oh my friends and fellow- 
sufferers, and fellow-workmen, and fellow-men ! I 
tell you that the hour is come, when we must rally 
round one another as One united power, and crum- 
ble into dust the oppressors that too long have fat- 
tened upon the plunder of our families, upon the 
sweat of our brows, upon the labor of our hands, 
upon the strength of our sinews,* upon the God- 
created glorious rights of Humanity, and upon the 
holy and eternal privileges of Brotherhood !" 

" Good !" " Hear, heai, hear!" " Hurrah !" and 
other cries, arose in many voices from various parte 
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of the densely crowded and suffocatingly close Hall, 
in which the orator, perched on a stage, delivered 
himself of this and what other froth and fame he 
had in him. He had declaimed himself into a vio- 
lent heat, and was as hoarse as he was hot. By 
dint of roaring at the top of his voice under a flar- 
ing gaslight, clenching his fists, knitting his brows, 
setting his teeth, and pounding with his arms, he 
had taken so much oat of himself by this time, that 
he was brought to a stop and called for a glass of 
water. 

As he stood there, trying to quench his fiery face 
with his drink of water, the comparison between 
the orator and the crowd of attentive faces turned 
towards him, was extremely to his disadvantage. 
Judging him by Nature's evidence, he was above the 
mass in very little but the stage on which he stood. 
In many great respects, he was essentially below 
them. He was not so honest, he was not so manly, 
he was not so good-humored ; he substituted cun- 
ning for their simplicity, and passion for their safe 
solid sense. An ill-made high-shouldered man, 
with lowering brows, and his features crushed into 
an habitually sour expression, he contrasted most 
unfavorably, even in his mongrel dress, with the 
groat body of his hearers in their working clothes. 
Strange as it always is to consider any assembly in 
the act of submissively resigning itself to the dreari- 
ness of some complacent person, lord or commoner, 
whom three-fourths of it could, by no human means, 
raise out of the slough of inanity to their own intel- 
lectual level, it was particulaily strange, and it was 
even particularly affecting, to see this crowd of 
earnest faces, whose honesty in the main no com- 
petent observer free from bias could doubt, so 
agitated by such a leader. 

Good! Hear, hear! Hurrah! The eagerness, 
both of attention and intention, exhibited in all the 
countenances, made them a most impressive sight. 
There was no carelessness, no languor, no idle 
curiosity ; none of the many shades of indifference 
to be seen in all other assemblies, visible for ono 
moment there. That every man felt his condition 
to be, somehow or other, worse than it might be ; 
that every man considered it incumbent on him to 
join the rest, towards the making of it better ; that 
every man felt bis only hope to be in allying himself 
to the comrades by whom he was surrounded ; and 
that in this belief, right or wrong (unhappily wrong 
then), the whole of that crowd were gravely, deeply, 
faithfully in earnest ; must have been as plain to 
any one who chose to see what was there, as the 
hare beams of the roof, and the whitened brick 
walls. Nor could any such spectator fail to kdow 
in his own breast, that these men, through their 
very delusions, showed great qualities, susceptiblo 
of being turned to the happiest and best account ; 
and that to pretend (on the strength of sweeping 
axioms, howsoever cut and dried) that they went 
astray wholly without cause, and of their own irra- 
tional wills, was to pretend that there could be 
smoke without fire, death without birth, harvest 
without seed, anything or everything produced from 
nothing. 

The orator having refreshed himself, wiped his 
corrugated forehead from left to right several times 
with his handkerchief folded into a pad, and con- 



centrated all his revived forces in a sneer of great 
disdain and bitterness. 

" Bat, oh my friends and brothers ! Oh men and 
Englishmen, the down-trodden operatives of Coke- 
town ! What shall we say of that man— that work- 
ing-man, that I should find it necessary so to libel 
the glorious name — who, being practically and well 
acquainted with the grievances and wrongs of yon, 
the injured pith and marrow of this land, and hav- 
ing heard you, with a noble and majestic unanimity 
that will make Tyrants tremble, resolve for to sub- 
scribe to the funds of the United Aggregate Tribu- 
nal, and to abide by the injunctions issued by that 
body for your benefit, whatever they may be— what, 
I ask you, will you say ef that working man, since 
such I must acknowledge him to be, who, at such a 
time, deserts his post, and sells his flag ; who, at 
such a time, turns a traitor and a craven and a 
recreant ; who, at such a time, is not ashamed to 
make you the dastardly and humiliating avowal that 
he will hold himself aloof, and will not be one of 
those associated in the gallant stand for Freedom 
and for Right V 

The assembly was divided at this point. There 
were some groans and hisses, but the general sense 
of honor was much too strong for the condemnation 
of a man unheard. " Be sure you're right, Slack- 
bridge !" •• Put him up !" «■ Let's hear him !" 
Such things were said on many sides. Finally, ono 
strong voice called out, " Is the man heer t If the 
man's heer, Slackbridge, let's hear the man himseln, 
'stead o' yo." Which was received with a round of 
applause. 

Slackbridge, the orator, looked about htm with a 
withering smile ; and, holding out his hand at arm's 
length (as the manner of all Slackbridge's is), to still 
the thundering sea, waited until there was a pro- 
found silence. 

" Oh my friends and fellow men !" said Slack- 
oridge, then shaking his head with violent scorn, 
" I do not wonder that you, the prostrate sons of 
labor, are incredulous of the existence of such a 
man. But he who sold his birthright for a mess of 
pottage existed, and Judas Iscariot existed, and 
Castelreagh existed, and this man exists !" 

Here, a brief press and confusion near the stage, 
ended in the man himself standing at the orator's 
side before the concourse. He was pale and a little 
moved in the race— his lips especially showed it ; 
but he stood quiet, with his left hand at his chin, 
waiting to be heard. There was a chairman to 
regulate the proceedings, and this functionary now 
took the case into his own hands. 

" My friends," said he, " by virtue o' my office as 
your president, I askes o' our friend Slackbridge, 
who may be a little over hetter in this business, to 
take his seat, whiles this man Stephen Blackpool is 
heern. You all know this man Stephen Blackpool. 
You know him awlung o' his misfort'ns, and his 
good name." 

With that the chairman shook him frankly by the 
hand, and sat down again. Slackbridge likewise 
sat down, wiping his hot forehead— always from 
left to right, and never the reverse way. 

" My friends," Stephen began, in the midst of a 
dead calm ; " I ha 1 hed what's been spok'n o' me, 
and 'tis iickly that I shan't mend it. But I'd liefer 
you'd heern the truth concerning myseln, fro my 



lips than fro onny other man's, though I never cud'n 
speak afore so monny, wi'out bain moydert and 
muddled." 

Slackbridge shook his head as if he would shake 
it off, in bis bitterness. 

" I'm th' one single Hand in Bounderby's mill, o' 
a' the men theer, as don't coom in wi' th' proposed 
reflations. I canna' coom in wi"em. My friends, 
I doubt their doin' you onny good. Licker they'll 
do yo hurt." 

Slackbridge laughed, folded his arms, and frowned 
sarcastically. 

" But *t an 4 , eommuch for that as I stands out. If 
that were aw, I'd coom in wi' th' rest. But I ha' 
my reasons mine, yo see— for bein hindered; not 
on'y now, but awlus — awlus— life long !" 

Slackbridge, jumped up and stood beside him, 
gnashing and tearing. «• Oh my friends, what but 
this did I tell you! Oh my fellow-countrymen, 
what warning but this did I give you ! And how 
shows this recreant conduct in a man on whom 
unequal laws are known to have fallen heavy t Oh 
you Englishmen, I ask you how does this suborna- 
tion show in one of yourselves, who is thus con- 
senting to his own undoing and to yours, and to 
your children's and your children's children's 1" 

There was some applause, and some crying of 
Shame upon the man ; but the greater part of the 
audience were quiet. They looked at Stephen's 
worn face, rendered more pathetic by the homely 
emotions it evinced ; and in the kindness of their 
nature, they were more sorry than indignant. 

" 'Tis this Delegate's trade for t' speak," said 
Stephen, " an he's paid for't, an be knows his work. 
Left him keep to't Let him give no heed to what I 
ha had'n to bear. That's not for him. That's not 
for nobbody but me." 

There was a propriety, not to say a dignity in 
these words, that made the hearers yet more quiet 
and attentive. The same strong voice called out, 
" Slackbridge, let the man be heern, and howd 
thee tongue !" Then the place was wonderfully 
still. 

" My brothers," said Stephen, whose low voice 
was distinctly heard, "and my fellow-workmen— 
for that yo are to me, though not, as I knows on, 
to this delegate heer— I ha but a word to san, and I 
could sen nommore if I was to speak till Strike o' 
day. I know weel, aw what's afore me. I know 
weel that yo are aw resolved to ha nommore ado wi' 
a man who is not wi' yo in this matther. I know 
weel that if I was a lyin parisht i' th' road, yo'd 
feel it right to pass me by as a forrenner and 
stranger. What I ha getn, I mun make tho best 
on." 

" Stephen Blackpool," said the chairman, rising ; 
" think on't agen. Think on't once agen, lad, afore 
thour't shunned by aw owd friends." 

There was an universal murmur to the same ef- 
fect, though no man articulated a word. Every eye 
was fixed on Stephen's face. To repent of his de- 
termination, would be to take a load from all their 
minds. He looked around him, and knew that it 
was so. Not a grain of anger with them was in his 
heart ; he knew them, far below their surface weak- 
nesses and misconceptions, as no one but their fellow 
laborer could. 

" I ha thowt on't, above a bit, sir. I simply canna 
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coom in. I mun go th' way as iaja afore ma. I 
nran tak my leave o' aw heer." 

He made a tort of reverence to them by holding 
up his anna, and stood for the moment in that atti- 
tude : not speaking until they slowly dropped at his 
sides. 

"Monny's the pleasant word as soom beer has 
spok'n wi' me ; monny's the face I see beer, as I 
first seen when I were young and lighter heart'n 
than now. I ha never had no fratch afore, sin ever 
I was born, wi' any o' my like ; Gonnows I ha' none 
now that's o' my makin'. Yo'U ca' me traitor and 
that — yo I mean t' say," addressing Slackbridge, 
" but 'tis easier to ca' than mak' out. So let be." 

He had moved away a pace or two to come down 
from the platform, when he remembered something 
he had not said, and returned again. 

" Haply," he said, turning his furrowed face 
slowly about, that he might as it were individually 
address the whole audience, those both near and 
distant ; " haply, when this question has been tak'n 
up and discoosed, there'll be a threat to turn out if 
I'm let to work among yo. I hope I shall die ere 
ever such a time cooms, and I shall work solitary 
among yo unless it cooms — truly, I mun do 't, my 
friends ; not to brave yo, but to live. I ha nobbut 
work to live by ; and wheerever can I go ; I who ha 
worked sin I was no heighth at aw, in Coketown 
heer ! I mak' no complaints o' bein turned to the 
wa', o' being outcasten and overlooken fro this time 
forrard, but I hope I shall be let to work. If there 
is any right for me at aw, my friends, I think 'tis 
that." 

Not a word was spoken. Not a sound was audi' 
ble in the building, but the slight rustle of men mov- 
ing a little apart, all along the centre of the room, to 
open a means of passing out, to the man with whom 
they had all bound themselves to renounce compa- 
nionship. Looking at no one, and going his way 
with a lowly steadiness upon him that asserted noth- 
ing and sought nothing, Old Stephen, with all his 
troubles on his head, left the scene. 

Then Slackbridge, who had kept his oratorical 
arm extended during the going out, as if he were 
repressing with infinite solicitude and by a wonder- 
ful moral power the vehement passions of the multi- 
tude, applied himself to raising their spirits. -Had 
not the Reman Brutus, oh my British countrymen, 
condemned his son to death ; and had not the Spar- 
tan mothers, oh my soon to be victorious friends, 
driven their flying children on the points of their 
enemies' swords 1 Then was it not the sacred duty 
of the men of Coketown, with forefathers before 
them, an admiring world in company with them, and 
a posterity to come after them, to hurl out traitors 
from the tents they had pitched in a sacred and a 
Godlike cause! The winds of Heaven answered 
Yes; and bore Yes, east, west, north and south 
And consequently three cheers for the United Aggre- 
gate Tribunal ! 

Slackbridge acted as fugleman, and gave the time. 
The multitude of doubtful faces (a little conscience 
stricken) brightened at the sound, and took it up. 
Private feeling must yield to the common cause. 
Hurra! The roof yet vibrated with the cheering, 
when the assembly dispersed. 

Thus easily did Stephen Blackpool fall into the 
loneliest of lives, the life of solitude among a familiar 



crowd. The stranger in the land who looks into ten 
thousand faces- for some answering look and never 
finds it, is in cheering society as compared with him 
who passes ten averted faces daily, that were once 
the countenances of friends. Such experience was 
to bo Stephen's now, in every waking moment of his 
life ; at his work, on his way to it and from it, at his 
door, at his window, everywhere. By general con- 
sent, they even avoided that side of the street on 
which he habitually walked ; and left it, of all the 
working men, to him only. 

He had been for many years, a quiet silent man, 
associating but little with other men, and used to 
companionship with his own thoughts. He had 
never known before, the strength of the want in his 
heart for the frequent recognition of a nod, a look, a 
word ; or the immense amount of relief that had 
been poured into it by drops, through such small 
means. It was even harder than he could have be- 
lieved possible, to separate in his own conscience his 
abandonment by all his fellows, from a baseless sense 
of shame and disgrace. 

The first four days of his endurance were days so 
long and heavy, that he began to be appalled by the 
prospect before him. Not only did be see no 
Rachael all the time, but he avoided every chance of 
seeing her; for, although he knew that the prohibi- 
tion did not yet formally extend to the women work- 
ing in the factories, he foend that some of them with 
whom he was acquainted were changed to him, and 
he feared to try others, and dreaded that Rachael 
might be even singled out from the rest if she were 
seen in his company So, he had been quite alone 
during the four days, and had spoken to no one, when, 
as he was leaving his work at night, a young man or 
a very light complexion accosted him in the street. 

" Your name's Blackpool, an't it t" said the young 
man. 

Stephen colored to find himself with his hat in his 
hand, in his gratitude for being spoken to, or in the 
suddenness of it, or both. He made a feint of ad- 
justing the lining and said, " Yes." 

" You are the Hand they have sent to Coventry, I 
mean !" said Bitzer, the very light young man in 
question. 

Stephen answered " Yes," again. 

" I supposed so, from their all appearing to keep 
away from you. Mr. Bounderby wants to speak to 
you. You know his house, don't you 1" 

Stephen said '* Yes," again. 

"Then go straight up there, will youl" said 
Bitzer. " You're expected, and have only to tell the 
servant it's you. I belong to the Bank ; so, if you 
go straight up without me (I was sent to fetch you), 
you'll save me a walk." 

Stephen, whose way had been in the contrary di- 
rection, turned about and betook himself, as im duty 
bound, to the red brick castle of the giant Boun- 
derby. 

OB1FT1I XXI. 

"TT7ELL, Stephen," said Bounderby, in his 
** windy manner, " what's this I hear! 
What have these pests of the earth been doing to 
you 1 Come in, and speak up." 

It was into the drawing-room that he was thus 
bidden. A tea-table was set out ; and Mr. Bounder- 
by's young wife, and her brother, and a great gen- 



tleman from London, were present, to whom Stephen 
made his obeisance, closing the door, and standing 
near it, with his hat in his hand. 

"This is the man I was talking to you about, 
Harthouse," said Mr. Bounderby. 

The gentleman he addressed, who was talking to 
Mrs. Bounderby on the sofa, got up, saying in an 
indolent way, "Oh really!" and dawdled to the 
hearthrug where Mr. Bounderby stood. 

" Now," said Bounderby, " speak up !" 

After the four days he had passed, this address fell 
rudely and discordantly on Stephen's ear. Besides 
being a rough handling of his wounded mind, it 
seemed to assume that he really was the self-inter- 
ested deserter he had been called. 

"What were it, sir," said Stephen, "as yo were 
pleased to want wi' me !" 

"Why, I have told you," returned Bounderby. 
*' Speak up like a man, since you are a man, and tell 
us about yourself and this Combination." 

" Wi' yor pardon, sir," said Stephen Blackpool, 
44 1 ha' nowt to sen about it." 

Mr. Bounderby, who was always more or less like 
a Wind, finding something in his way here, began to 
blow at it directly. 

"Now, look here, Harthouse," said he, "here's a 
specimen of 'em. When this man was hero once 
before, I warned this man against the mischievous 
strangers who are always about — and who ought to 
be hanged wherever they are found— and I told this 
man that he was going in the wrong direction. 
Now, would you believe it, that although they have 
put this mark upon him, he is such a slave to them 
still, that he's afraid to open his lips about them !" 

" I sed as I had nowt to sen, sir ; not as I was 
fearfo' o' openhV my lips." 

" You said. Ah ! I know what you said ; more 
than that, I know what you mean, you see. Not 
always the same thing, by the Lord Harry ! Quite 
different things. You had better tell us at once, that 
that fellow Slackbridge is not in the town, stirring 
up the people to mutiny ; and that he is not a regu- 
lar qualified leader of the people ; that is, a most 
confounded scoundrel. You had better tell us so at 
once ; you can't deceive me. You want to tell us 
so. Why don't you!" 

" I'm as sooary as yo, sir, when the people's lead- 
ers is bad," said Stephen, shaking his head. " They 
take such as offers. Haply 'tis na' the ema'est o' 
their misfortune when they can get no better." 

The wind began to be boisterous. 

" Now, you'll think this pretty well, Harthouse," 
said Mr. Bounderby. "You'll think this tolerably 
strong. You'll say, upon my soul this is a tidy spe- 
cimen of what my friends have to deal with ; but this 
is nothing, sir ! You shall hear me ask this man a 
question. Pray, Mr. Blackpool" — wind springing up 
very fast — " may I take the liberty of asking you how 
it happens that you refused to be in this Combina- 
tion!" 

" How 't happens *" 

" Ah !" said Mr. Bounderby, with his thumbs in 
the arms of his coat, and jerking his head and shut- 
ting his eyes in confidence with the opposite wall ; 
" how it happens." 

"I'd leefor not coom to't. sir; but sin you put th* 
question— en not want'n t' be ill-manner'n — I'H 
swer. I ha passed a promess." 
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" Not to me, you know," said Bounderby. (Gusty 
weather with deceitful calms. One now prevail- 
ing)- 

"O no, air. Nottoyo." 

" As for me, any consideration for me has had just 
nothing at all to do with it," said Bounderby, still in 
confidence with the wall. " If only Josiah Boun- 
derby of Coketown had been in question, you would 
hare joined and made no bones about it ! " 

•« Why yes, sir. 'Tis true." 

" Though he knows," said Mr. Bounderby, now 
blowing a gale, " that these are a set of rascals and 
rebels whom transportation is too good for! Now, 
Mr. Harthouse, you have been knocking about in the 
world some time. Did you ever meet with anything 
like that man out of this blessed country \ n And 
Mr. Bounderby pointed him out for inspection, with 
an angry finger. 

" Nay, ma'am," said Stephen Blackpool, staunchly 
protesting against the words that had been used, and 
instinctively addressing himself to Louisa, after 
glancing at her face. " Not rebels, nor yet rascals. 
Nowt o' th' kind, ma'am, nowt o' th' kind. They've 
not doon me a kindness, ma'am, as I know and feel- 
But there's not a dozen men among 'em, ma'am — a 
dozen 1 Not six— but what believes as he has doon 
his duty by the rest, and by himseln. God forbid as 
I, that ha known an bad'n experience o' these men 
aw my life— I, that ha' ett'n an droonken wi' em, an 
seet'n wi' em, an toil'n wi' em, an lov'n 'em, should 
fail fur to stan by 'em wi' the truth, let 'em ha doon 
to me what they may." 

He spoke with the rugged earnestness of his 
place and character— deepened perhaps by a proud 
consciousness that he was faithful to his class under 
all their mistrust ; but he fully remembered where 
he was, and did not even raise his voice. 

" No, ma'am, no. They're true to one another, 
faithfo' to one another, fectionate to one another, 
e'en to death. Be poor amoong 'em, be sick amoong 
'em, grieve amoong 'em for onny o' th' monny 
causes that carries grief to the poor man's door, an 
they'll be tender wi' yo, gentle wi' yo, comfortable 
wi' yo, Chrisen wi' yo. Be sure o' that, ma'am. 
They'd be riven to bits, ere ever they'd be dif- 
ferent." 

« 4 In short," said Mr. Bounderby, " it's because 
they are ao full of virtues that they have turned 
you adrift. Go through with it while you are about 
it. Out with it." 

" How 'tis, ma'am," resumed Stephen, appearing 
still to find his natural refuge in Louisa's fee©, 
44 that what is best in us fok, seems to turn us most 
to trouble an misfort'n an mistake, I dunno. But 
'tis so. I know 'tis, as I know the heavens is over 
me ahint the smoke. We're patient too, an wants 
in general to do right. An* I canna think the fawt 
is aw wi' us." 

" Now, my friend," said Mr. Bounderby, whom 
he could not have exasperated more, quite uncon- 
scious of it though he was, than by seeming to 
appeal to any one else, " if you will favor me with 
your attention for half a minute, I should like to 
have a word or two with you. Ton said just now, 
that you had nothing to tell us about this busi- 
ness. You are quite sure of that, before we go any 
further *" 

44 Sir, I am sure on V 



44 Here's a gentleman from London present," Mr. 
Bounderby made a back-handed point at Mr. James 
Harthouse with his thumb, " a Parliament gentle- 
man. I should like him to hear a short bit of dia- 
logue between you and me, instead of taking the 
substance of it — for I know precious well, before- 
hand, what it will be ; nobody knows hotter than I 
do, take notice ! — instead of receiving it on trust, 
from my mouth." 

Stephen bent his head to the gentleman from 
London, and showed a rather more troubled mind 
than usual. He turned his eyes involuntarily to his 
former refuge, but at a look from that quarter 
(expressive though instantaneous) he settled them 
on Mr. Bounderby's face. 

"Now, what do you complain oft" asked Mr. 
Bounderby. 

"I ha' not coom heer, sir," Stephen reminded 
him, " to complain. I coom for that I were sent 
for." 

44 What," repeated Mr. Bounderby, folding his 
arms, " do you people, in a general way, complain 
ofl" 

Stephen looked at him with some little irresolu- 
tion for a moment, and then seemed to make up his 
mind. 

" Sir, I were never good at showin o't, though I 
ha had'n my share in feeling o't, 'Deed we are in 
a muddle, sir. Look round town — so rich as 'tis — 
and see th' numbers o' people as has been broughten 
into bein heer, fur to weave, an to card, an to piece 
out a livin, aw the same one way, somehow*, twixt 
their cradles an their graves. Look how we live, 
an wheer we live, an in what numbers, and by what 
chances, an wi' what sameness ; and look, how the 
mills is awlus a goin, an how they never works us no 
nigher to onny dis'ant object— ceptin awlus, Death. 
Look how you considers of us, an writes of* us, an 
talks of us, an goes up wi'y or deputations to Secre- 
taries o' State 'bout us, an how yo are awlus right, 
an how we are awlus wrong, and never had'n no 
reason in us sin ever we were born. Look how this 
ha growen an growen, sir, bigger an bigger, 
broader an broader, harder an harder, fro year to 
year, fro generation unto generation. Who can 
look on't, sir, and faily tell a man 'tis not a mud- 
dle!" 

" Of course," said Mr. Bounderby. " Now per- 
haps you'll let the gentleman know, how you would 
set this muddle (as you're so fond of calling it) to 
rights." 

" I donno, sir. I canna be expecten to't. 'Tis 
not me as should be looken to for that, sir. 'Tis 
them as is put ower me, an ower aw the rest of us. 
What do they tak upon themsen, sir, if not to 
do'tl" 

41 I'll tell you something towards it, at any rate," 
returned Mr. Bounderby. "We will make an 
example of half a dozen Slackbridges. We'll 
indict the blackguards for felony, and get 'em 
shipped off to penal settlements." 

Stephen gravely shook bis head. 

" Don't tell me we won't, man," said Mr. Bonn 
derby, by this timo blowing a hurricane, " because 
we will, I tell you !" 

44 Sir," returned Stephen, with the quiet confi- 
dence of absolute certainty, " if yo was t* tak a 
hundred Slackbridgee— ew as there is, an aw the 



number ten times towd— an was t' sew 'em up in 
separate sacks, an sink 'em in the deepest ocean as 
were made ere ever dry land coom to be, yo'd leave 
the muddle just wheer 'tis. Mischeevous strangers !" 
said Stephen, with an anxious smile ; " when ha we 
not heern, I am sure, sin ever we can call to mind, 
o' th' mischeevous strangers ! 'Tis not by them the 
trouble's made, sir. 'Tis not wi' them 't commences. 
I ha no favor for 'em — I ha no reason to favor 'em 
but 'tis hopeless an useless to dream o' takin them 
fro their trade, 'stead o' takm their trade fro them ! 
Aw that's now about me in this room were heer 
afore I com, an will be heer when I am gone. Put 
that clock aboard a ship an pack it off to Norfolk 
Island, an the time will go on just the same. So 
'tis wi' Slackbridge every bit." 

Reverting for a moment to his former refuge, he 
observed a cautionary movement of her eyes towards 
the door. Stepping back, he put his hand upon the 
lock. But he had not spoken out of his own will 
and desire ; and he felt it in his heart a noble return 
for his late injurious treatment, to be faithful to the 
last to those who had repudiated him. He stayed 
to finish what was in his mind. 

44 Sir, I canna, w' my little learning an my com- 
mon way, tell the gentleman what will better aw 
this — though some working-men o' this town could, 
above my powers— hut I can tell him what I know 
will never do't. The strong hand will never do't. 
Vict'ry and triumph will never do't. Agreein fur to 
mak one side unnat'rally awlus and for ever right, 
and toother side unnat'rally awlus and for ever 
wrong, will never, never do't. Nor yet lettin alone 
will never do't. Let thousands upon thousands 
alone, aw leadin the like lives and aw faw'en into 
the like muddle, and they will be as one, an yo will 
be as anoother, wi' a black unpassable world betwixt 
yo, just as long or short a time as sitch like misery 
can last. Not drawing nigh to fox, wi' kindness an 
patience an cheery ways, that so draws nigh to one 
another in their monny troubles, and so cherishes 
one another in their distresses wi' what they need 
themseln — like, I humbly believe, as no people the 
gentleman ha seen in aw his travels can beat— will 
never do't till th' Sun turns t' ice. Last o' aw, 
rutin 'em as so much Power, and reg'latin 'em as if 
they was figures in a soom, or machines : wi'out 
loves and likeins, wi'out memories and inclinations, 
wi'out souls to weary an souls to hope— when aw 
goes quiet, draggin on wi' 'em as if they'd nowt o' 
th' kind, an when aw goes onquiet, reproaching 'em 
fur their want o' sitch humanly feelins in their 
dealins wi' yo— this will never do't, sir, till God's 
work is onmade." 

Stephen stood with the open door in his hand, 
waiting to know if anything more were expected of 
him. 

44 Just stop a moment," said Mr. Bounderby, ex- 
cessively red in the face. " I told you, the last time 
you were here with a grievance, that you had better 
turn about and come out of that. And I also told 
you, if you remember, that I was up to the gold 
spoon look-out." 

41 1 were not up to't myseln, sir; I do assure 
yo." 

44 Now, it's clear to me," said Mr. Bounderby, 
44 that you art one of those chape who have always 
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got a grievance. And you go about, sowing it and 
niaing crops. That's the business of your life, my 
friend." 

Stephen shook his head, mutely protesting that 
indeed he had other businesss to do for his life. 

" You are such a waspish, raspish, ill-conditioned 
chap, you see," said Mr. Bounderby, " that even 
your own Union, the men who know you best, will 
have nothing to do with you. I never thought 
those fellows could be right in anything ; but I tell 
you what! I so for go along with them for a 
novelty, that 1*11 have nothing to do with you 
either/' 

Stephen raised his eyes quickly to his face. 

" You can finish off what you're at," said Mr. 
Bounderby, with a meaning nod, " and then go else- 
where." 

" Sir, yo know weel," said Stephen expressively, 
"that if I cans* get work wt' yo, I canna get it 
elsewheer." 

The reply was, "What I know, I know; and 
what you know, you know. I have no more to say 
about it." 

Stephen glanced at Louisa again, but her eyes 
were raised to his no more ; therefore, with a sigh, 
and saying, barely above his breath, " Heaven help 
ui aw in this world !" he departed. 
{Tb be continued.) 



WHAT I LIVE FOR. 



ST O. Limf*S SAVE*. 



T hVTS tot those wbo love ma, 

•L Whose hearts are kind and trass 

For the heaven that smiles above me, 

And awaits my spirit too : 
For all human ties that bind me ; 
For the task by God assigned me ; 
For the bright hopes left behind dm. 

And the good that 1 can do. 

I lire to learn their story 

Who've suffered for my sake ; 

To emulate their glory, 

And follow in their wake : 

Bards, patriots, martyrs, sages, 

The noble of all ages, 

Whose deed* crowd History's pages, 
And Time's great volume make, 

I live to hold communion 

With all that Is divine ; 
To foal there is a union 

Twin Nature's heart and mine : 
To profit by affliction, 
Reap truths from fields of fiction, 
Grow wiser from conviction, 

And fulfil each grand design. 

1 live to hail that season 

By gifted minds foretold, 
When men shall live by reason, 

And not alone by gold . 
When man to man united. 
And every wrong thing righted, 
The whole world shell be lighted 
As Eden was of old. 

I live for those who love me, 

For those who know me true ; 

For the Heaven that smiles above me 
And awaits my spirit too : 

For the cause thst lscks assistanee. 

For the wrong that needs reststaaes ; 

For ins future in the distance, 
And the good that I can do. 



A CHAPTER OF MODERN ROMANCE. 



TTTITH only one exception, namely, that of the 
f * Czar Nicholas, the monarchs who are just 
now claiming the principal share of the world's at- 
tention are Abdul Medjid, Sultan of Turkey, and 
Napoleon III., Emperor of the French. Our readers 
will hardly be prepared for the fact that these two 
potentates are bound together by any other than po- 
litical ties, or that any other relationships than 
political ones unite them. Yet we think that, if the 
reasoning of a modern French writer be correct, we 
shall be able to show in the course of this paper that 
they are in reality bound by ties of another class, and 
that — although these may perhaps be somewhat dis- 
tant—even affinities of blood exist between them. 
We believe we shall be thus enabled to add a new 
interest to the romantic history of the Buonaparte 
family, and to show that it and that of the Sultan 
have in some respects a common origin, and that the 
thrones of France and Turkey are at this moment 
filled by descendents, in only the second generation, 
of two comparatively humble Creole families, which 
have been always united so intimately by marriages 
and intermarriages as almost to justify their being 
considered but as one. 

The personage who is to play the part of principal 
heroine in our story is Mademoiselle Atmee Du bue 
de Rivery, She was born in the island of Martinique, 
in 1766, and evincing at an early age much intelli- 
gence and talent, waa sent by her family to France, 
there to be edncated, in 1775. In 1784, having com- 
pleted a superior education, she embarked, under the 
care of a governess, for her native country. But 
that country she was destined never again to reach. 
The ship in which she set out sprung a leak when 
about half way on its voyage, and its crew and 
passengers were only saved by the accidental passing 
of a vessel bound for Majorca. But this second 
vessel was even more unfortunate than the first. 
When almost insight of port, it was captured by an 
Algerine pirate. All on board of it were put in 
chains, and a few days afterwards led into the slave 
market of Algiers. 

Mademoiselle de Rivery was purchased by the Dey . 
Algiers at that time was under the rule of Turkey, 
and the Dey was at the moment somewhat out of 
the Sultan's favor. In order to reinstate himself in 
the good graces of his royal master, he determined 
to make him a present of some slaves. For this 
purpose he selected the most beautiful, and those in 
other respects the most valuable that he possessed ; 
and our heroine being chief of these, of course 
formed a portion of the present. In this way she 
became introduced within the walls of the imperial 
harem ; and once there, her beauty and talents ra- 
pidly raised her to the highest rank in it. She be- 
came the bride of the then reigning Sultan, Abdul 
Hamed, and the mother of Mahmoud. the father of 
the present Sultan, Abdul Medjid. 

Remarkable as is the story they embody, these 
particulars appear to the writer in every respect 
authentic. They are gathered from documents 
which were called into existence in 1820, by the 
inquiries into the family history of his mother, which 
were instituted by the Sultan Mahmoud himself, 
and which are still existing amongst the archives of 



the French embassage to Turkey, collated with the 
English newspapers of 1807 and 1808. 

Turn we now to the history of Josephine Teacher 
de la Pegerie, who was born in that same island of 
Martinique — we say, also, in the same year as the 
Sultana ; but of this anon. She married a noble- 
man, the Viscount de Beauharnais, who was also a 
native of Martinique, but who, shortly after his mar- 
riage, migrated to France, and at an early period of 
the revolution, lost his life in the streets of Paris. 
After his death, his wife allied herself to Napoleon 
Bonaparte, and her daughter Hortenso espoused 
Louis, Napoleon's brother. Of this latter union 
was born the present Emperor of the French, whose 
mother was thus sister-in-law as well as daughter- 
in-law to bis uncle, Napoleon I. 

It thus appears that, to some extent, both Abdul 
Medjid and Napoleon III are of West Indian origin. 
This of itself would have been sufficiently singular; 
but the singularity of the case is greatly augmented 
by the consideration that in both instances this part 
origin is upon the same side, namely, the mother's ; 
and, what is still more remarkable, in the same de- 
gree, both monarchs being the grandchildren of 
ladies born in the West Indies, and born there — we 
think we may be justified in saying — in the same 
year. The birth of the Empress Josephene is 
usually said, it is true, to have taken place in 1763, 
but the exact date was never clearly established, 
and was obliged to be admitted in the documents 
made' use of at her marriage to be not certainly 
known. 

But we spoke, in our opening paragraph, not so 
much of remarkable parallelisms between the family 
history of Napoleon III and that of the sultan, as of 
affinities of blood existing between them ; and that 
these, although distant, are not altogether imagin- 
ary, is evident from the circumstance, recorded by 
M. Danes in his "Histoire de Martinique," that 
previously to 1774 the families of Tascher and 
Dubue never married excepting amongst themselves, 
and now and then with members of the Beauhar- 
nais family. There is, moreover, at this moment 
lying before us an attested copy of a letter written 
at Fontainebleau, on the 27th of January, 1787, by 
the future Empress Josephine to one M. Marlet, 
who had married a sister of the creole sultana, in 
which Josephine testifies to the existence of very 
intimate relationships between the Dubue family 
and her own, and speaks of a member of the former 
as being her aunt. Who would have dreamed that 
the emperor and the sultan were so nearly of the 
same race and the same blood 1 or have imagined 
that in the ruler of the most important Mahomme* 
dan empire in the world, and that of the second 
Christian state in Europe, were to be seen the 
grandchildren of two sugar planters' daughters, 
each born in a little island in the Indian Archipel- 
ago, within the memory of some still living! Yet 
such is apparently the case — a fact which, may bo 
added to the thousand and one others going to 
prove that the age of the romantic has not yet de- 
parted. 

Sim Suck says : — The littler folks be, the bigger 
they talk. Tou never seed a small man that didn't 
wear high-heeled boots and a high-crowned hat, and 
that warn't ready to fight most any one, to show 
that he was a man every inch of him. 
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CRONSTADT 



TTTE give our readers, on this occasion, an en- 
* * graved representation of that celebrated 
place, Cronstadt, that they may form an idea of tho 
strength and magnitudo of the defences of the capital 
of St. Petersburg. 

Owing to tho secrecy with which the Russians, 
during the past half century, havo carried on their I 
operations for guarding their Taunted capital, it is 
r. most impossible to describe Cronstadt accurately. 
Cor. xt drawings of the fortifications could only have 
been obtained surreptitiously, or through-treachery ; 
a, id those who know anything of the jealous vigi- 
lante of tho Russian government, may judge how 



[OBORITABT.] 

Engrave* fcr this Journal by Mr. J. v7. Orr. 

tar this was possible. The Swedes, through officers 
of that nation serving in the ranks of the Russian 
army, may be in possession of some descriptions that 
might approximate to the realities of the originals ; 
but when such a man as Sir Charles Napier recom- 
mends caution to his officers, and tells them not to 
place too low an estimate on the resources of the 
enemy, we may well conclude that very little is 
positively known by foreigners of the actual condition 
of any of the Russian fortresses in the Baltic. Of 
Cronstadt the key to St. Petersburg, their informa- 
tion is very scanty— therefore we are almost re* 
stricted to those accounts of its capabilities which 
the Russians themselves havo thought fit to publish. 
Those ws xnow are exa gg e rat e d U isthohoredltory 



policy of Russia to exaggerate everything she does 
or has in her possession ; but when we look at the 
situation of Cronstadt, and glance over its bristling 
tiers of guns, as depicted by our artist, we can 
readily see that it has some pretensions to the charac- 
ter of impregnability. But the shallowness of water 
in its neiglroornood is considered its strongest 
feature. 

This, when we consider the destructive power of 
modern naval gunnery, will be evident from a slight 
description of the situation of the place. St. Peters- 
burg—as all our readers are aware—is built on the 
Na^sttbehesdoftheGulfofFtoland. Thereare 
two passages thai lead to tho mouth of that riveiw 
•me em the north, tho other on tho sooth: ahelatter, 
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however, is the only passage by which ships of large 
burthen can approach the capital — and this is com- 
manded on one side by Cronstadt and on the other 
by Cronschlott, which stands on another island. 
Cronstadt, we should mention, stands on the south 
extremity of the island of Kotline, in the Gulf of 
Finland, about twenty-five miles west of St. Peters- 
burg : so that Cronstadt, Cronschlott, and the other 
forts constitute a group of fortified islands which lie 
in the centre, and at the mouth of the arm of the 
Gulf of Finland which leads to the mouth of the 
Nevar 



THE WAGER. 



it TPVECIBEDLY you are mad, my dear de Mar- 

-*--' san," said the Count de Tevilly to a young 
officer of light cavalry, who, holding a glass of vin 
d'Espagne in his hand, seemed to challenge a dozen 
of young companions, whom a table splendidly 
served excited at once to appetite and gaiety. 

" Mad as much as you please*" answered de Mar- 
san, " but I still renew my proposal : I defy you to 
take from me this bnuff-box, either by force or stra- 
tagem. Do you take it !" 

" How many days do you allow me to prove to 
you your folly !" 

" Six." 

" Done, then ! " cried de Tevilly, " and the stake ?" 

" A supper as luxurious as this, if possible, — in 
eight days at my house." 

" AgTeed !" cried all the company. 

Three days afterwards, de Marsan met de Tevilly 
in the Place Royale. 

" Well ! you feel no ill effects from our joyous 
night 1" 

" My dear fellow, you arrange things to a marvel !" 

'•You think sol" 

" Word of honor !- 

" In that case give me a pinch of your admirable 
snuff." 

"With pleasure." 

De Marsan did not observe the slight smile that 
passed over his friend's countenance. They alluded 
in no way to the foolish wager made by the blaze of 
lights and over the fumes of wine, which bad sug- 
gested it *, perhaps it was forgotten ; however it was, 
the two young men separated. 

That night, towards eleven o'clock, not far from 
his house, de Marsan was accosted by two servants, 
who begged him respectfully to be good enough to 
stop a moment. At the same time, a man, enveloped 
in a long dressing gown, brown with red stars, and 
preceded by two torch4>earers, appeared in the mid- 
dle of the street, — an enormous beard flowed nearly 
to the waist of the singular personage, who, approach- 
ing de Marsan, bowed, and, in a strongly-pronounced 
nasal tone, said, "How do you do, sir!" 

" That is a very extraordinary question," said de 
Marsan, after a moment's silence, caused by his 
astonishment. 

'* It is not the less a question," observed the man 
with the long beard. 

" But, sir, this hour, that dress, these servants — " 

" This hour pleases me, this dress suits my posi- 
tion, and these servants are mine. For the - second 
time, sir, how do you do." 



"What is that to you 1" 
r " A great deal." 

14 But then " 

" My dear sir, listen : my question is common- 
place, I allow it,~but here is what I would come to. 
You have a watch, ah ! how happy you are ! I have 
not, and I take medicine to-night at two o'clock, — 
not a minute more, not a minute less ; you can under- 
stand that for the exactitude of the thing I must 
have your watch " 

" Ah ! ah !" cried de Marsan, who began to believe 
he had encountered a mad man, and hoped to get 
away by frightening him. * It is then an ambush ! 

Just wait ." He was about to draw his sword, 

— the man with the beard made a sign, — in an in- 
stant four pistols were pointed at the young man, 
who, seeing this unanswerable argument, trembling 
with rage, drew out his watch. " There, sir," said 
he abruptly. 

" A thousand thanks, dear sir, said the unknown ; 
"I feel much indebted to you for your generous 
haste," added he, laughing. 

" Now let me go." 

" Willingly ; but I have again a request to make." 

a Be quick about it then." 

"That sword " 

"My sword 1 You jest, sir !" 

" I give you my word of honor, sir, that I never 
jest." 

" What do you mean, rascal 1" 

"This: to-morrow I have a duel, I require a 
sword, and have taken a fancy to yours ; therefore, 
be so polite as not to refuse me, if not — " he 
pointed to the armecf domestics. 

De Marsan flung his sword at the feet of this mys- 
terious personage. 

"And now!" 

" Now, my dear sir, you are perfectly free." 

"It is very fortunate." 

" Your way is direct ; first to the right, second to 
the left, then third door to the right " 

"Impertinent!" 

"Too well bred to contradict you. Accept, my 
dear air, the assurance of my profound esteem, and 
my most sincere gratitude." 

De Marsan had scarcely made ten paces, before a 
voice called him, 

"Sir!" 

"Again! What do you want ?" 

" Will you be good enough to give me a pinch of 
snuff!" 

" The plague stifle you ! Here, take it !" 

" Oh ! the beautiful snuff-box ! How splendidly 
it glitters in the moonlight ! It belongs to you, sir 1 " 

"Why do you ask?" 

* That you may do me the honor to reply, sir." 

" Well ! yes— it belongs to me. What then !" 

*' What then? Why, I think that it will be much 
better in my hands than in yours. 4 ' 

"Wbyeol" 

" Because I shall not let it be stolen." 

"Ah! you will " 

"As you say." 

"And if I cry fire! mnr— " 

" You shall be shot that moment." 

" And if I give you this snnff-boxt" continued De 
Marsan. 

"IwiUtpaepiifc." 



" Think that it is a gift from the Duchess of B 

and that to-morrow I will have all the police of M. 
d'Argenson on your track.' 

" I authorise you, sir." 

" There, then ! may the devil take you !" 

" Heaven be with you ! I am happy, sir, to have 
made your acquaintance in such a very agreeable 
manner." 

Freed at length from his tormentor, M. de Marsan 
mado semblance to return home; but, instead, con- 
cealed himself in the angle of the street ; from thence 
he saw his thief stop before a porte-cochere of sump- 
tuous appearance, enter mysteriously into the house 
— then, nothing more, silence complete. 

An instant after, De Marsou thunders at this door 
in a manner to wake the dead. They open ; a ser- 
vant shows his fee© only half-awake. 

"What do you want !" 

"Your master!" 

" Is in bed." 

" Tell him I must see him." 

"Impossible." 

" I must, his life is menaced," said De Marsan, in 
a whisker. 

" Oh ! in that case follow me." 

They mount, De Marsan enters a handsome apart- 
ment, and tees a man already of a certain age, pre- 
paring to enter his bed. 

" riu«h !" said De Marsan. " Hush, sir ! dress 
yourself, and give me arms." 

" What does that signify 1" 

" It signifies that there are assassins hidden in the 
house ; the wretches have just robbed me of every- 
thing." 

" Oh, heaven !" cried the old man ; " and when?" 

" This instant, even ; the thief and assassin, for I 
suppose that his intention is to murder you to-night, 
had on a dressing-gown, brown with red stars." 

" A dressing-gown," stammered the old man, hor- 
ror-struck, 

"Yes, sir," 

"Brown!" 

" Yes, sir, with red stare." 

" Merciful heaven !" groaned the old man, striking 
his forehead in despair. "My sou, a robber ! like 
that infamous d'Aubnisson.* Oh, my friend ! come 
up with me, and confound this miserable Etienne!" 

" Etienne !" thought De Marsan. 

" Oh ! the infamous . There is then where 

his passion for play has led him. Come." 

They reach his room; they enter. l>e Marsan 
nearly falls over a long black beard lying on the car- 
pet, while from behind, an alcove they hear loud 
peals of laughter. 

" Do you dare," cried the old man, in a voice of 
thunder 

" Ah ! my father, let me laugh," said a voice from 
the alcove ; at the same time the owner of the voice 
made himself visible, a young man advanced. It was 
de Tevilly. 

" Here, take back your snuffbox," said he to Ds 
Marsan, who stood stupefied, and a little ashamed. 

The supper gained by the Count de Teville took , 
place ; and the adventure was long talked of in the 
gay circles of Paris. 



s M. d'Autraisson, a nobleman of ancient family, waylaid 
travellers with toe armed hand, and carried to the gaming- 
*able lbs propose* of this* 
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UNCLE ROBERT'S'MARRIAGE. 



BY OLIVER B. BUNCB. 



« T TNCLE BOB !"— Undo Bob looked over the 

-^ top of hit book towards the opposite end of 
the table, where the questioner was seated. 

" Uncle Bob," repeated the soft, low voice of the 
old gentleman's companion, but this time in a more 
musing manner. 

The venerable gentleman laid down his book upon 
the table, and looked deliberately at the fire in the 
grate, as though he was wondering if that had asked 
the question, or the glowing anthracite, blazing and 
snapping down in among the iron bars of the grate, 
was the member addressed as Uncle Bob. But as the 
coals burned on without the least attempt to repeat 
the question, and didn't seem to regard it in any way 
relevant to their destiny, Uncle Bob at last ventured 
to reply :— 

"Well, Kate?" 

" Uncle, I want to know how it is that you never 
came to marry." 

Had the aforesaid mass of anthracite, biasing and 
■napping down in among the iron bars of the old- 
fashioned grate, suddenly exploded and scattered its 
embers all over the elegant rug spread before it, to 
the imminent danger of the pet hound that snored 
before the genial heat ; or had the vast quantities of 
Macassar Uncle Bob had so assiduously applied to 
his bald pate suddenly proved efficacious, and a lux- 
uriant growth of the native article sprung from the 
heretofore barren soil, to his own delight and the dis- 
may of his wig ; or bad the very large swallow of 
scalding Souchong which Uncle Bob, in his excite- 
ment, had hastily gulped down, proved to have been 
so much hot lead — which, under the circumstances, 
he couldn't have taken his oalh it was not — Uncle 
Bob couldn't have been more astounded. After the 
wheezing and puffing consequent upon the sudden 
and rather too warm friend, introduced into bis bo- 
som* Uncle Bob settled himself once more down in 
his ample and comfortable chair, and turned towards 
his Kate, who had been quietly enjoying herself at 
the effect of the shell she had thrown into the equa- 
nimity of the old gentleman. 

"Madcap! what do you meant" 

" Nothing, uncle, only that you are rich, was hand- 
some, and are remarkably good-natured anS gene- 
roue ; so I don't see any earthly reason why you 
should have renounced the sex, and always lived as 
you do now, with nothing but your paper, your dog, 
and a madcap niece to keep off ennui, old age, and 
the gout!" 

Uncle Bob took a cup of tea, but, alarmed at the 
proximity of that danger, hastily pushed it from him, 
snuffed the candles, and then began to tbrust the 
poker down among the coals, and turning up the red- 
hot embers till his face was ail of a glow ; but pre- 
sently the poker dropped listlessly by his side, and 
his gaze was fixed upon the anthracite, and wander- 
ing down through the labyrinths of coals, till from 
them issued forms and faces, and remembrances, as 
if memory sculptured them out of the fiery element. 
And more steadfast grew his gaze, as far down, 
where the embers glowed the hottest, memory was 



unbosoming long-forgotten secrets, and revealing 
them by their ruddy glow ; and as he gazed still far- 
ther down, where all was a molten mass, but slowly 
falling and crumbling beneath to cold, gray ashes, 
albeit he was no philosopher, he marvelled much, 
and thought on those hopes that glowed once, and 
fell, even as they should have ripened, into ashes, all 
strangely typified in that burning anthracite. And 
out of the nickering flames grew the castle of his 
fancy, and through the far portals he saw the solem- 
nity of his age, but wreathed out of the flames, down 
where his youth shone forth, was a face that needed 
no dreams to picture, but which now seemed to glow 
and glow into life, and to rise and float above the 
mass, until every wreath of smoke and every reful- 
gent part seemed to shine forth those lineaments. 
And as memory busied with her work, the fabric she 
was rearing grew more and more perfect, and part 
on part was added, but all glowing mth life and 
reality down among the labyrinths of that burning 
anthracite. 

41 Why, what do you see in the fire, uncle 1° sud- 
denly broke upon his reverie ; and lo ! the fabric was 
vanished. 

"Nothing, nothing!" rejoined Mr. Robert Win- 
throp, looking hastily up; "nothing, Kate, but I 
have been—" 

"Whatl" 

"Married!" 

" Why, uncle !" exclaimed Miss Kate Winthrop, 
opening her eyes very wide ; " positively 1" 

" Yes, positively." 

" Do tell me all about it. I am dying to hear." 

" You shall know, that is, if you promise not to 
fall asleep in the midst of my story. Call for an- 
other cup of Souchong." 

41 Not at all. Nothing could persuade me to 
sleep." 

" Well, then," began Mr. Winthrop, after casting 
a deprecating glance at the elegant furniture and 
costly luxuries that surrounded him, " I was born on 
an inauspicious day, and under inauspicious eircum- 



" Lor, uncto, I don't want your history," rejoined 
Miss Kate, duplicating his deprecating glance, "but 
the how you came to be married." 

" Have patie nee, niece of mine ! I must begin in 
my o*vn way. It was on a Friday—" 

"Ha! ha! ha!" burst from the morry-hearted 
girl; "why, uncle, you don't mean to say, now, 
really, that yen believe Friday to be an unlucky 
day J" 

Mr. Robert Winthrop fidgeted nervously in his 
chair. 

" To be sure I do, silly girl ! I was born en a Fri- 
day, I proposed on a Friday, I was married on a Fri- 
day, and— hang it, girl, how can I tell my story, if 
you keep tormenting me in this way 1 Do be quiet !" 
and Uncle Bob stamped his foot upon the floor in a 
very testy manner. 

" It was on a Friday ; and. at almost the same mo- 
ment that I drew breath, my mother's spirit took 
flight to another world. As if the untoward circum- 
stance connected with my birth was mainly attribu- 
ted to the perversity of my nature, who would be 
born just at the very moment a sudden fright deprived 
my mother of the necessary strength to support the 
labor, I grew up under the marked displeasure of 



my father, who looked upon me as little better than 
a murderer, and one who had no kind of right to be 
living whatever. That the exchange of a fair, bloom- 
ing young woman, for a little snarling, squalling 
brat, was in any way even, I don't pretend to claim ; 
and before I was old enough to know the full value 
of that which I had lost, in common with my father 
— though he didn't seem to think so— I heartily 
wished the exchange had never been made. When 
I first learned the cause of my father's want of love 
for me, I strove to win his affection by such means 
as my childish ingenuity suggested ; but as these 
eflorts proved unavailing, I gradually grew indiffer- 
ent, then indignant, and at last perverse, obstinate, 
scornful and bo on, until I was imbhtered by every 
passion. When I was about fifteen years ef age, 
he married again, and as I looked upon it as no 
manner of consequence to me, I expressed myself 
indifferent to the fact and to the lady. But he en- 
deavored to compel my obedience to her, and as I 
had grown up with no constraint and with full license 
to unbridled passions, I positively refused to yield 
then. He attempted to enforce it, and I left his 
house, fled to a remote city, and there carved and 
sculptured out my own unassisted fortunes. 

" At the age of thirty, I returned, found my father 
dead, and my step-mother, an amiable and sensible 
woman, in possession of his estates, and with one 
son, a lad of twelve years, to bless her widowhood. 
For some reason I cannot altogether explain, for I 
was not given to kindnesses, my half-brother con- 
ceived a deep and earnest affection for me, and I 
rapidly learned to return it He was indeed a noble 
boy; handsome, well formed, intelligent, with a 
heart glowing with generosity, and a soul as pure 
and innocent as an angel's. It was true I could not 
help sometimes comparing my own wild, ungoverned 
youth, that at his age had tasted the bitter dregs of 
passion, to the warm-hearted, artless, and glowing 
boy, who seemed to love and revere me. So much, 
Kate, for a preamble. Now for my story. 

" It was about three years after my return to my 
native home, that, while travelling in the northern 
part of New York, on horseback and alone, that I . 
found myself on one afternoon in the midst of a wide 
heath, with no human habitation in sight, and night 
rapidly approaching. The day had been overcast 
with dull, gray clouds, a sharp wind was blowing 
directly in my teeth, with the cold barrenness of the 
scene, conduced to no pleasant sensations. I put 
my horse to its utmost speed; and after a quarter of 
an hour's riding, I discovered through the thick 
gloom a distant light The darkness now was grad- 
ually growing thicker, and in a few moments more, 
the most impenetrable pail it is possible to conceive 
shrouded the whole plain. My horse stumbled con- 
tinually over the rough road, but still kept up a good 
speed, and after about two miles farther riding, I at 
last neared the spot whence emanated the light 
which had so attracted my attention. It was a 
broad, ruddy glow, that flashed through the narrow 
windows of a building, the dimensions or situation 
of which I could not perceive. The light of course 
cast everything removed from its direct rays in a 
still blacker hue, and I had to grope my way over 
stones, logs, dec., before I could reach the door. 
Once there, I knocked loudly. It was opened by a 
wretched, decrepid hag, who, as she stood as the 
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dark foreground of the strong light from an immense 
pile of burning logs on the rough-built chimney- 
place, was as uncouth and wild a specimen of 
humanity as were tho witches of Macbeth. With 
some misgivings, I ventured to ask for protection 
from the night for myself and steed. 

u Thee canst have it, mun," replied she ; " thee 
canst have it ; I be a sair sad woman, but its little 
harm you could be doing to me. Come from the 
night air, mun." 

44 But what shall I do with my horse, good wo- 
man?" 

" Bring him in wid ye. The's a warm corner for 
him, and some straw scra'ings he may chaw on. 
It's sorry comfort I have for mun or baste." 

Without replying to her singular invitation, I 
stepped into the strong light, and after some per- 
suading, induced my somewhat alarmed companion 
to follow me. The building was of large size, built 
of rough-hewn logs of immense proportions, with 
narrow slits for windows, the hard-pressed sod for a 
floor, a high ceiling supported by ponderous beams 
— all, walls, floor, ceiling, brown and greasy with 
age, but at that moment bathed in a ruddy glow. 
I led my animal to one corner, and, after securing 
him, began to speculate on the uses of the building. 
After having examined more completely, observing 
the broad stairway of rough logs, which led to the 
upper floors — how many I couldn't guess — it scorned, 
evitably, to be one of the block-houses frequently 
seen in that part of the country, and which were 
used, in the early .history of the State, as a retreat 
for security, by the families of the frontiers, when 
anticipating an attack from their Indian enemies. 
The narrow windows, placed high in the walls, the 
range of loop-holes beneath them, and the great 
dimensions of the building, bore out the supposi- 
tion. 

The only furniture at present in the cabin, was 
an old table, a lew three-legged stools, and, on a 
board shelf, a few rough specimens of earthenware. 
Availing myself of a stool, I took a seat at some dis- 
tance from the fire. Meanwhile the old woman had 
been hobbling about and occasionally addressing 
some remarks to a person who appeared to be con- 
cealed behind a tattered cloth that was suspended 
across one corner of the cabin. 

44 Good woman," said I, after a pause, " can you 
provide me with something to eat — no matter what 
— brown-bread or potatoes 1" 

Instead of replying to this, she addressed a sharp 
remark to the person concealed behind the screen, 
and presently received from behind the same screen 
a wooden dish of potatoes and a thick slice of cold 
venison. As I addressed myself to this repast, I 
thought over my singular situation^ and pictured all 
kinds of dangers and all kinds of delights arising 
from my adventure. I had finished my supper, and 
was fast sinking into a reverie ; when, as I suddenly 
raised my eyes from contemplating the fire, there 
stood before me, at the opposite side of the cabin, a 
most singular being ; a very Phidian in rags. It 
was the figure of a young girl of about fourteen 
years, standing motionless, with her eyes fixed with 
a steadfast gaze upon the ground. Her lower limbs 
were bared, almost to the knees ; her shoulders were 
also uncovered, but these were partially concealed 
bj the long black locks that swept over them. Dra- 



pering from her shoulders, and which were slightly 
gathered at the waist, were a quantity of colored 
and misshapen rags, but which, as in the strong 
light and shadow caused by the bright fire-light, 
and from the exquisite artistic effect which every 
rag draperied the statue-like figure, made up a pic- 
ture for picturesque and romantic effect I never 
before saw equalled. You have observed this same 
artistic effect produced by some of your friends, and 
which quality, I must say, you possess in an emi- 
nent degree, in which the commonest articles of 
dress are allowed to gracefully drop into a combina- 
tion of folds, at once inimitably elegant and artistic. 
But this figure seemed a statue, robed as though a 
sculptor would set off the white, swelling beauty of 
his marble with the contrast of dark, misshapen 
rags ; but which, as arrayed by an eye ever seeking 
for poetic effect, unconsciously assumed a nameless 
but striking grace. The sculpturesque beauty of 
her attitude bore out the seeming. 

One foot rested flatly and firmly on the sod, and its 
shape and clear chiselling, as if just fresh from the 
sculptor, was as defined and firm as if of marble. 
The left rested slightly on the ground and inclined 
towards the other, the pedestal on which the body 
rested. The attitude, the exquisite blending of light 
and shade, the drapery of rags, made up a wild and 
singular picture. But as the eye wandered up the 
figure and rested on the face, admiration was en- 
hanced by wonder. A more perfectly beautiful one 
I never saw. The black locks fell down in great 
masses ; a heavy frame casting a dark shadow on 
the face, save where the light penetrated through it 
and lit up the features in a wonderful kind of glow- 
ing light ; the chin and lips surrounded by a halo, 
and the eyes beaming out of shadows dark as Cere- 
bus. It was a picture of harmonious and subdued, 
but of almost unearthly beauty. Add to this, my 
dear niece, an expression of sad melancholy, and 
conceive, if you can, the scene, the figure, and, 
above all, the face ; for it is one in which you are 
greatly interested " 

" Me, uncle!" ^ 

41 Don't interrupt me. I shall never forget that 
occasion, nor will you. I sat examining this strange 
appearance for some time, lost in wonder and admi- 
ration, when the sharp, harsh voice of the hag 
aroused me from my reverie. The figure— for still 
it seemed, so breathless had it stood — started at 
the words of her companion, and, hastily removing 
the dishes I had eaten from, disappeared behind the 
screen. For a full hour I anxiously waited for her 
reappearance, but she did not come ; and, after fruit- 
less efforts to draw from my hostess some particu- 
lars relative to her history, I spread my horse-blanket 
on the ground before the fire, and, with my saddle 
for a pillow, thanked fortune I was so well accom- 
modated. I lay for some moments, thinking of my 
singular companions ; but the fatigue of the day and 
the genial heat of the fire soon caused me to drop 
into a deep slumber. I remember being disturbed 
by low moans, and of a noise, as if some one were 
weeping at my side, or of a kind of dream of these 
things, when I was suddenly and fairly awakened by 
a low cry. I listened, and it was repeated. I 
started into an upright position, and there was the 
young girl, seated on the rough stone hearth on 
which the fire was burning, now considerably les- 



sened, with her face buried in her hands, and a 
low sob escaping from her. I' arose and approached 
her. 

"For what do you weepl" inquired I, laying 
my hand on her shoulder. She started, and 
turned her face towards me, now suffused with 
tears. She meekly pointed to a few red stripes on 
her arm. 

" You have been beaten/' said I. 

" Yes." 

41 Are you often so 1" 

44 Alas ! very." 

44 For what cause?" 

44 1 do not know." 

Her replies, though brief, were soft and low. 

44 Are you this woman's child ?" 

44 1 do not even know that, sir.'* 

44 Nor your name?" 

44 Willie." 

41 Willie ! Why, that's a boy's name." 

It is, sir ? I didn't know that ; but I am always 
called Willie — that is, when we have bread and 
wood ; but when I'm beaten, because we are cold 
and hungry, which is very often, I'm called sad, sad 



44 But how do you obtain your living?" 

44 By begging, sir, in B . But when there are 

heavy snows and rains, we can't reach B— , nor 
obtain wood to burn in the forest ; so, sir, we are 
very cold and hungry." 

44 Have you always lived with this woman V 
<( I don't remember, but I think always." 
I found she could tell me nothing of her parent- 
age, nor with her relation with this woman. I 
became so deeply interested in her, that I proposed 
she should leave that place and be under my protec- 
tection. She sprang to her feet with enthusiastic 
joy, and her glorious features, her deep, eloquent 
eye, were all lightened up with an expression of 
fervent delight I assured her that she should, and 
urged her to return to her rest. She slowly com- 
plied, and I again flung myself down on the horse- 
blanket, but did not sleep again. I could but muse 
over my strange adventure. 

44 Almost as soon as tho first dawn of light began 
to penetrate the narrow windows far above me, the 
old hag hobbled out from behind the screen. I im- 
mediately began to negotiate for the possession of 
the beautiful wild girl. The old woman surveyed 
me at first with a sinister look, and was very obsti- 
nate in her replies. But, by dint of importuning, 
tempting offers of gold, etc., she at last grew more 
yielding, and I secured the possession of the girL 
In an hour's time we were both seated on my horse, 
and riding rapidly towards B— , where I procured 
for her suitable clothing. We remained there for 
two days, and then started for Albany. In a week 
more I left her at a seminary on the banks of the 
Hudson, with directions that she should be instructed 
in every branch of education and in every accom- 
plishment." 

44 Oh, I see," broke in Kate ; " she became your 
wife ! What a dear, delightful way of getting a 
wife. I should so love to get a — ; that is, if 1 were 
a man, I mean !" 

" " She did not become my wife," replied Uncle 
Bob, solemnly. 
44 No!" 
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" She became thy mother, child." 

" My mother ! v exclaimed Miss Kate, in utter as- 
tonishment. •« Then you were not married, after alii" 

" Yes, I was," replied he, and he shaded his face 
•with his hands. When he resumed, his voice was 
tremulous. 

" I called her Mary. The eagerness and aridity 
with which she applied herself to her studies rapidly 
overcame all obstacles ; and in a short time she was 
possessed with the rudiments of the different 
branches. I visited her regularly once a montb, and 
on each occasion would be astonished at both the 
mental and physical advancement she would mani- 
fest. She grew more beautiful, because the intelli- 
gence fused into her mind so chastened what was 
once an expression of fire, and so stirred up the deep 
fountains of thought, that there ever beamed from 
her countenance a soft and gentle expression of love 
and feeling. The great spirit of the past, embodied 
in history, as transmuted by the alchemy of intelli- 
gence to her mind, pervaded her nature and swayed 
the impulses of her intellect. Great actions, wher- 
ever enacted, became to her enshrined aa a chivalrous 
glory, to which she rendered a willing worship. Nor 
was it this alone that she was led to admire. The 
sciences were to her the embodiments of abstract 
ideas, the interpretation of unwritten law. Society, 
so new, so rosy, and so fascinating, contributed a 
large share to the sentiment of her mind ; association 
was romance ; friendship, a golden field, inexhausti- 
ble in its resources. But, above all, was her subtle 
power in detecting and large appreciation in secur- 
ing truth. Biased by np secular or hereditary pre- 
judices, and unconscious of scepticism, her lofty in- 
tellect looked clear and for abroad upon the great 
principles of truth, written in all things of nature, 
and which are as * general as the casing air,' and 
comprehensive as eternity. 

14 A nature warm, ardent, and buoyant ; a mind all 
glowing with sentiment and feeling ; a form as light 
and waving as a fairy's, with a beauty that seemed 
the inspiration of a dream, — was it a wonder that I 
grew to love her 1 Day by day her form grew upon 
my heart, and filled my thoughts. 

" Meanwhile, my brother "had grown up to be a 
noble-looking youth. There was that about him 
which attracted me to him with a deep and earnest 
affection. Mary had reached her eighteenth year 
ere I made my brother acquainted with the fact of 
my having a protege ; and then, so urgent was his so- 
licitation to know her, that I yielded, and took him 
with me on one of my periodical visits. He admired 
her much, and from that time always accompanied 
me. Not long after, I removed her from jier school 
residence, and introduced her into the household of 
my step-mother. From that moment dated my mi- 
sery ; from that moment I saw, bloom by bloom, all 
the hopes and joys of my heart wither and decay. 

44 The first truth that forced itself upon my mind 
was, that Mary looked upon me with profound re- 
spect and filial affection only. Yes, I waajnuch hci 
elder ; I could even detect the gray hairs mingling 
with my black ; the blush of youth had fled from my 
cheek, and its buoyancy from my heart. I was too 
old, much too old. for her all-glorious youth. Her 
bright beauty was no mate for one rapidly verging on 
to the 'sere and yellow leaf.* And as this conscious- 
ness gradually grew upon me, I began to mark how 



well the noble form and the youthful face of my 
brother was winning into her heart. And then there 
grew up within me this demon, jealousy. I strug- 
gled against it, God knows I did ! but still it slowly 
grew upon my heart. And yet I loved him, loved 
him with a passion, even while I could not bear his 
presence ; and a tender word spoken by him to Mary 
racked me as though a fury breathed it. I trembled 
lest I might learn to hate him, and would avoid him ; 
but that only threw him more into her society , which 
thought was a hell. But when they began to take 
long walks at twilight and by moonlight, and dwelt 
long in favorite spots ; when I marked her eye grow 
bright and her cheek flush at the sound of his voice ; 
when I saw the rapturous gaze he would bestow 
upon her, and even upon a time saw her arms twined 
about him, — then, then I knew my fate, dismal, 
wretched as it was. I strove to forget my love : I 
could as well have stilled the wide sea. I hoped to 
think of her as a sister : my heart would not be con- 
trolled. 

" Thus time passed on. And she, artless, inno- 
cent, unconscious of the misery she inflicted, would 
at times fling her arms around me, and, with ber 
cheek almost next to mine, would gently whisper, 
• Dear Brother,' in tones that so thrilled me, I would 
break away from her, choking with emotion. Oh, 
how I cursed my mad fancy, and beat at my burning 
brain, to think how pure and confiding the trust and 
love she put in me, thinking me as one who loved her 
with all a brother's care ; and I to return this trust 
and fondness with a wild and guilty passion ! Yes, 
it was guilty— madly guilty— at times. There were 
moments when every fiend seemed whispering to 
me — when every accursed wrong was urged upon 
me. Thank Heaven ! that while I could not subdue 
my nature, I never yielded to that which would have 
sent me crawling, loathsome, broken-hearted, to a 
villain's grave !" 

44 Well, one day they came to me, hand in hand 4 — 
two children, both with blushes on their cheeks, and 
their happiness all blazing in their eyes. They 
came to me as one unmoved ' by passion, as one 
serene and calm, to pronounce upon their wishes 
and judge of their hearts ; as a father who should 
rejoice in their love, and bless it. As Charles was 
speaking, and growing eloquent upon his theme, I 
sank back into a chair — my limbs refusing to sup- 
port me, and my bosom pierced with anguish that 
seemed to wrench and rack it. He ceased speaking* 
and I sat looking at him with a kind of numbness, an 
insensibility of despair, tbat seemed struck into 
silence by the quiet that ensued. Her eyes had been 
fixed on the floor, or otherwise averted, and not hear- 
ing my voice, she raised them until they met mine. I 
saw her cheek grow suddenly pale, and a spasm 
pass over it ; and even while I marked her 
anguish, I could not then control the rush of my 
passion, but sprang to the floor as a mocking laugh 
rang out from my lips. She sank upon the floor, 
with her face buried in her hands, while he towered 
over her, with his face ghastly pale, and his unmoved 
eye confronting mine. With arms folded on my breast, 
and a sullen sense of wrong and shame buzzing in 
my ears, I began to speak ; with a heart that gave the 
tie to what I said, and an unborn impulse to fly from 
the scene, I spoke on : * Vain boy ! Presumptuous 
and ungrateful 1 Your pretended lore, your many 



oaths of sincerity and affection, were as false, then, 
as are yourself. You thought to blind me. while you 
robbed my peace. You've played a frank part, an 
innocent one, a gentle, affectionate part, even while 
you planned how you might snatch from me the 
worth I had found !' 

41 ' Brother Robert !' broke from him . 

" « I know what you would say. You will plead 
ignorance ; that you knew not that I loved ; that you 
thought not,^dreamt not of it ! But that, I say, is 
raise!' 

" ' That you loved !' 

14 ' That I loved ! Can't I love as other men love ! 
Have I not the same right to love that my younger, 
handsomer, and falser brother has t Had I not in 
this the most right to love ? Had I not plucked her 
from a very desert of wretchedness— a world of mis- 
ery and woe — to engraft accomplishments on her na- 
tive beauty, and to enrich her mind with thought and 
knowledge 1 Have I not fostered in her mind great 
qualities and great virtues 1 Have I not preserved it 
pure and glad, through sin that surrounded, and 
vice that tempted 1 Brought I not to the light the 
treasure which, fool, fool that I was, I betrayed to 
you 1 Was it not mine 1 You knew that it was 
mine ; you knew how much I valued it ; and so you 
stole it from me — so you robbed me !' 

" She had risen from the floor, and stood before 
me, with her arm upon my shoulder. She had risen 
from the floor, with her hair dishevelled, which fell 
in masses over her cheek, and a strong light from a 
fire in the room, then playing through it, showed me 
the face as I had first seen it— as I always see it 
now. Her eyes looked sorrowfully up, and she 
spoke still more sorrowfully : 4 Robert, let us talk 
about this calmly.' 

" I buried my face in my hands, in very shame. I 
heard a momentary whisper, and when I looked up, 
we were alone. She was very pale, and very serene, 
and came to me, still looking sadly into my face, and 
spoke slowly : 

" * Brother, if you had spoken of this before—if I 
had but guessed as much before I saw your brother 
— I never would have seen him again. If, when I 
first saw him, I had known, as in thoughtful hours 
I had hoped it might be so, that you loved me, that 
by care I might have won your love, I never would 
have seen him again. I knew, from the first, he was 
attracted to me, and I loved him, mostly because he 
was jour brother ; for then deep and fervent grati- 
tude was so much in my heart, that whatever ap- 
proached to yoor goodness or assimilated to your 
nature won my deepest admiration. But when 
Charles became my daily companion, and a convic- 
tion forced itself upon me that you, to whom I 
owed the service of a life, might be enshrined in my 
affections as a brother, deeply loved and reverenced, 
nay, was so— but that only — my passion, changed 
from its first channel, fretted a deeper one.' 

"Now deeply conscious of my shame and the 
ungenerous part that I had taken, and with a keen 
pang to think how she might have been mine — how 
very near the treasure came of nestling in my bosom 
— how entirely my blindness had brought this suf- 
fering on me, and its consequent shame, I looked at 
her steadily and earnestly. Whatever my fate was 
to be, I only had been its architect^-and so my resolve 
was taken. 
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"'Mary,' said I, 'it is impossible for me to ex- 
plain how much this day's doings have mortified 
and shamed every thought of manhood about me. 
To tell you how much I have loved you, and lore 
you still — how wretched my heart has been, with 
a thousand contending emotions of love, jealousy, 
hope, and fear, until the intensity of passion blunted 
my sense of right, were useless now. But, from 
the first moment I saw your wild and wierd-like 
form, so marvellously lovely even beneath the rags 
that covered it, and first gazed into your face, so 
unearthly Iwautirol, I loved you with a wild, ro- 
mantic passion. I did not know, as I ought to 
have known, how ill my age and sorrow and care 
comported with the untouched heart in your bosom ; 
I did not feel myself so far removed from you, be- 
cause your gentleness and beauty so moved and 
stirred me, I forgot how old I was — forgot what a 
poor, withered, pulseless thing was my heart, com- 
pared to yours. I see it all now. I see how 
what you now say was your first passion, was only 
gratitude and esteem, and Heaven preserved you 
jrom making a fatal mistake in that belief. My 
early sorrows and cares were too great for • me to 
hare known this joy ; I had been too much em- 
bittered by every passion, to be purified and made 
happy by such a bliss your hand and your love 
would have conferred on me. My fate has always 
had too dark a shadow to have known this sun- 
light. But I have mastered the passion now ; it 
lies bleeding and broken at my feet. I wpuld 1 
could obliterate every remembrance or suspicion of 
this day from your mind.* 

" ' Oh, Robert, Robert,' said she, weeping, ' why 
did you not speak before V 

" ' Mary, what is past must remain unregretted. 
You see how calmly I am looking and speaking now. 
Charles is waiting impatiently. Shall I call him V 

" ' Robert, I «an never marry him.' 

" ' Nevery marry Charles !' exclaimed I. 

14 ' No, brother,' she returned, ' I cannot marry 
him now. While there is a thought, a pulse in my 
bosom, I must remember your generous devotion to 
my welfare; I must remember how complete are 
your claims upon me ; how entirely my gratitude 
masters everything else. I cannot marry you— that 
would be a crime. But then I know how your gene- 
rosity prompts yon to lessen this disappointment. 
I know, Robert, what a pang it would be for you 
to see me the sworn wife of another. I could not 
take such an oath, while my gratitude so lived and 
so breathed in my bosom as it does now. No, no, 
Robert ; to the being to whom I owe every good in 
my nature, every joy in my heart, every quality, will 
I devote my life and service. Solely, solely, Robert." 

11 She said these last words solemnly, and before 
I could reply, she left the room. How then I cursed 
my mad infatuation, which had thus brought separa- 
tion and sorrow to those two hearts — both whom I 
loved deeply and earnestly. When next I saw 
Charles, he was very pale, and his eyes stared 
wildly. At first he accosted me with upbraidings, 
but suddenly broke down into a passionate burst of 
tears. Again I saw her, and urged her to marry 
Charles, but she was firm." 

" There was but one course to pursue. I was de- 
termined to restore them once more. I resolved it 
should be don?, and left them suddenly and secretly 



" I went to New-York, threw myself into society, 
and in six months from my arrival was married. I 
told the lady all. She was near my own age, highly 
intelligent, amiable, and I entertained a sincere re- 
gard for her. With my wife on my arm, I returned 
to them. The astonishment they manifested was 
great, and even then Mary could not be induced, at 
first, to consent to marry Charles. She had grown 
thinner and paler than she was when I had left her, 
and had evidently suffered much. In time she 
yielded to our- persuasions, and only with my as- 
surance that her refusal would contribute more to 
my unhappiness than any thing else. No sooner 
was their union completed, than with my wife I 
started for abroad. I did not dare to trust myself 
with Mary. For five years we travelled, when 
suddenly my wife sickened and died. The blow was 
severe, for I had grown serenely and calmly attached 
to her. But scarcely was she consigned to the 
grave, than the terrible news arrived that both my 
brother and his all-beautiful wife had been swept 
away by a fearful malady, leaving a female infant, 
but a few months old. Stunned, bewildered, heart- 
broken by this blow, I hastened back to my native 
land. The terrible story had been too true. 

" I immediately adopted my infant niece, and bent 
myself to her rearing and care. While she was yet 
an infant, my step-mother died. My marriage had 
heen private, and none ever knew of it but my brother 
and sister. Therefore my niece grew up supposing 
me her bachelor uncle. And thus, through life and 
in the wide world, my only hope and joy is the 
daughter of that being I had worshipped with a lore 
and an intensity that* seems' now to have been a 
dream of paradise." 

As the old man ceased speaking, Kate suddenly 
twined her arms about his neck, and laid her soft 
cheek to his, all withered and wrinkled, and then, as 
she sunk upon the ground, looking upward tearfully, 
his own eyes grew moistened, as, pressing her fondly 
to his heart, his fancy again traced the saddened past 
down among the embers of the glowing anthracite. 
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YT»IS mldnigkt, and the silvery moos 

-*■ Beans softly from on high, 
And not a elond is shadowing now 

The bine vault of the sky ; 
And like a young bride seems the earth 

AH beautiful and bright, 
And balmy as* the breath of spring 

The bieesee are to-night. 



Oh ! who amid this lovely i 

Gould breathe the fragrant air, 
And deem on Mphyr wings it bore 

Destruction everywhere ; 
That all its softness was a lure, 

That In its perfumed breath, 
Conossied from view, In ambush lay 

The messenger of death. 

Bat see, from many a window gleams 
A pato and dickering light 



• These lines were written in Jackson. Miss., during the 
prevalent! of yellow fever la September, 103*, The popula- 
tion was redneed by flight, to 700, sad oat of that number 
and 1)0 deaths. 



Which tells that there are watchers 
At this dread hour of night; 



And wild disjointed prayer, 
Portentous of a spirit's flight, 
Fan on the midnight air. 

And thus, throughout the livelong night, 

These woful sounds arise, 
Though fair as young lore's earliest dream 

Appear the earth and skies ; 
And though Inviting seems the broste, 

Inhale it not— beware, 
Bach inspiration bringeth pain, 

And fever and despair. 

The morning breaks, and backward now 

The shades of night are rolled, 
And, like a god, burst forth the sun 

From out a sea of gold— 
And hiH and vale and leafy bower, 

Bespangled o'er with dew, 
Outsplendors every Jewelled crown 

That monarch ever knew. 

Upon our city fall his beams, 

RegUdlng dome and spire, 
And burnishing the windows, till 

They seem all wrapped in are ; 
Yet desolate the streets appear, 

As when, like sable pall, 
The solemn night in silence flung 

Its shadows over sJL 

The merchant has forsook his store, 

The purchaser has fled, 
And half of those. Who lingered here. 

Are numbered with the dead ; 
No tempting goods are now displayed 

From window or from door, 
For death has stilled the pulse of trade, 

The strlfb for gain is o'er. 

The morn advanees— groups of men 

Are gathered here and there, 
Yet every care-worn (hoe presents 

Sad tokens of despair ; 
Their words are breathed in hurried tone s. 

As if scarce time were left 
To question and to answer those 

Not yet of lire bereft. 

But hark ! a rumbling sound is heard. 

And each dilated eye 
Is gaming on the sable hearse, 

Full-freighted, passing by ; 
Tis not because the sight Is strange 

That each one holds bis breath, 
For all have grown familiar with 

The equipage of death. 

But men, though brave, are mortal still. 

And while they fear no strlfb 
They shudder at the pall and shroud 

The end of human lift ; 
And he, who braves a thousand foes, 

Who would not yield to men, 
Will quail before a ghastly corse, 

Which may not breathe again. 



Come night, with all thy 

I want no ray of light, 
While scenes of horror and of gloom 

Alone may greet my eig ht ; 
And dreaded alienee, come thou too, 

Shut sound from out mine ear, 
Till stilled are every groan and shriek 

Of agony and ftar. 

Tis vain, for darkness may not hide 

These horrors from my soul, 
Nor alienee keep from out mine ear, 

The hearse's heavy roll ; 
And while death holds such riot here, 

Upon my tortured mind. 
These horrid visions stffl would float 

Though doubly deaf and blind. 
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ST. FLORE. 



A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

(FROM TVS OBftMAR OF HOBN.) 



(Continued.) 

At these words, spoken in a clear and somewhat 
proud tone, Acevedo, turning round like one electri- 
fied, started from his seat. His eyes sparkled like 
fire as he looked at the young man, folded his hands 
nervously, and every shade of color forsook his face. 
A convulsive sigh escaped him, and his heart heat 
violently. 

The Admiral did not remark his emotion, his hack 
being turned to the astrologer ; and Gui himself was 
too much absorbed in his new- commission to heed 
either the action or the expression of the old man as 
he exclaimed — 

" Great God, impossible !" 

" Do Viole de St. Flore !" said Coligny. " That 
is a name which has a good sound in France." 

" It was once, however, written on the gallows 
at Montmartre," murmured Acevedo, shuddering, 
still never turning his eyes from the young man, 
on whom every power of his soul seemed concen- 
trated. 

" Then you are doubtless the son of our late pa- 
triotic senator, he who suffered so nobly in the cause 
of truth. Is it not soV 

" His only son," replied Gui, his bosom swelling 
with the proud knowledge that he might call such a 
patriot father. 

The old man's head meanwhile sank on his breast 
and covering his eyes, he breathed a fervent prayer 
for strength to bear the trial laid upon him. 

" Thrice welcome, then, to our ranks," said Co- 
ligny, offering his hand to Gui. " May the faith 
and courage of thy noble father be revived in thee, 
his son. But yours was an early loss, young man ; 
and France may well shed tears of blood over the 
grave of the noblest son she ever owned. And our 
holy religion, what has that not lost, for with him 
fell ks foremost and truest adherent? He was 
worthy to have stood by Beza's side at Poissy, and 
then greater would have been our triumph there. 
You have indeed before you an example of true 
nobility of soul, of which, as a son, you cannot be 
too proud. Cherish his devoted ardor, and France 
will repay you with warmest gratitude." 

" Ton spoke of my father as in his grave," said 
Gui, turning pale. " God grant this is not true." 

" Is it possible," replied Coligny, " that the news 
of the good man's death has never reached your ears 1 
How grieved I am to have told it to you so sud- 
denly. Yet it is even w> 9 and we cannot recall him. 
Tour brave father is no more. I received tidings 
of his death some little time since through Du 
Plesis Mornay, one of your father's most attached 
friends." 

Gui covered his face with his hands and burst 
into tears, and as Coligny stood by his side, a tear 
of sympathy trembled in the eye of the hero. 

The astrologer looked on in silence, and it was 
with no little difficulty that he restrained the impulse 
to clasp the mourning one to his heart. His face 
was greatly agitated, his lips trembled, tears stood 
in his eyes also; but they were not the tears of 



sorrow, for a peace shone on his countenance, which 
came from another source. \ 

Coligny now turned to Acevedo, and said — 

"In truth, master, we might almost envy the 
dead patriot the love and regret of so brave a son." 

During this scene some officers in an adjoining 
apartment appeared to have heard sounds of woe ; 
for one of them, curious to discover the cause, made 
some pretence to enter the apartment, when it was 
evident by a smile, as he glanced at the weeping 
youth, that this manifestation of sorrow excited 
only contempt in his heart. 

Coligny, on whom nothing was lost, observed the 
look. 

"Captain," he said, "have you a father whom 
you love tenderly 1" 

The captain quailed beneath the glance of the 
Admiral, as he answered in the affirmative. 

" This young man has lost a father, then, of whom 
he and all France were justly proud. Of this loss 
he has only just become acquainted through me. 
Let me tell you a piece of news which you will do 
well to remember, — that he who never sheds a tear 
will never merit one. Leave us; we would be 
alone." 

Gui now looked up. 

" I feel," he said, " my lord, that my demonstra- 
tions of grief, however natural, are out of place here 
— forgive me!" 

" You have no reason to be ashamed of your feel- 
ings," replied the Admiral. " The greatest hero 
need not blush at the tear of affection. Your loss 
is, I know, irreparable ; but if you need a father's 
counsel and a father's help, apply to me ; it is at 
your command." 

Acevedo now rose and said to Gui— 

" Will you not take a friend's hand, young man, 
in token of sympathy ?" 

The young man offered his own frankly, but 
could scarcely refrain from a smile at the abrupt- 
ness of the request. 

Acevedo grasped it fervently, and turning to 
Coligny said— "My Lord Admiral, command my 
heart's blood, it is yours !" and, hastening from the 
apartment, soon left the houqe. 

" Strange, mysterious man !" observed the Admi- 
ral ; " how cruel a fate is that which has encrusted 
a naturally noble heart with so hard a rhind." 

Gui ventured to ask who he was. 

" That is more than I can tell you," replied the 
Admiral; "Thus much I believe, that he is an 
honest man." 

Coligny now called the officers, and introducing 
Gui to them, recommended him to their friendship, 
and took leave of the youth with hearty goodwill. 

The warm recommendation of Coligny insured 
Gui a favorable reception from the officers ; and 
the first few days of his stay at Orleans passed 
pleasantly enough, so far as outward circumstances 
could contribute to hie comfort ; but bis heart ,was 
very heavy and lonely, and he often felt the need of 
sympathy and affection. 

Maugiron was noble and good* he admired and 
respected him ; but from bis superior age and posi- 
tion he stood yet some distance from the young 
heart of Gui, and he felt that he could not even to 
him unbosom his feelings ; so he lived alone even in 



the crowd, and often brooded in solitude over his 
lost father and hi* blighted love. 

One afternoon Maugiron had invited him to an 
entertainment which he proposed to give his brother 
officers, but Gui, feeling his spirits so unequal to 
the scenes of festivity, excused himself, resolving 
to enjoy an hour's seclusion and quiet. 

He longed to breathe again the fresh, free air of 
the quiet country, and accordingly bent his steps 
towards tho gates of Orleans ; and after hastily 
passing the line of their tents with throngs of busy 
jovial soldiers, he at last was out of the sound of 
mirth. At no great distance he discovered a bill, 
the sides of which, clad with trees, promised an 
agreeable resting-place. 

The sun was about to set. Its departing rays 
spread a glowing red light over the heavens, and 
lighted up the city of Orleans and its mass of build- 
ings in wonderful brilliancy. There lay the camp, 
with its busy inhabitants, and the beautiful Loire, 
like a broad silver band, glittered in the valley 
below ; but all the natural loveliness of the scene 
failed to comfort or delight Gui, for he could but 
think of nimself as a lonely being in a world so 
beautiful. 

The sun now went down — the rosy tints faded 
from the sky — and soon the sombre, gray mantle 
of approaching light enveloped the prospect. A 
mint, purple streak in the horrizon was all that re- 
mained of the sunset glory, and darker and yet 
darker was the shadow on the young man's soul. 
Suddenly a horny hand was laid on his shoulder, 
and the words, " Salam alecum !" were whispered 
in his ears. 

" Who art thou, that darest to break in on my 
solitude T" exclaimed Gui, grasping his sword, 

" A hitter hour in thy lire is come, Gui de Viole," 
replied Adolma, for it was indeed the gipsy. " I am 
come with it, as I promised, to say peace be with 
thee!" 

" Dost thou come to mock my misery t" said Gui, 
reproachfully. 

" How like thy father !" returned the old woman. 
" Thou would'st fain drive all hearts from thee *, but 
do not so, my son. Adelma might spum thee— 
might reproach thee, Gui — for thou hast dug graves 
for many of her children ; but she chides thee not. 
The sons of the desert curse thee. Not so Adelma, 
As the child of thy father, thou inheritest the love 
which was his. She mourns with thee, Gui, if he is 
dead. It may be that he is, but the dead do not 
rise. Be strong, therefore, my son," and here her 
voice lost its wildness. " The cup if a bitter one, 
but I have drank it with thee. My heart since then 
has been at peace— a calm to which it had hitherto 
been a stranger. Faint not — feint not ! Tarry not 
here,— a voice calls thee. Adieu !" 

Adelma was right ; his name was pronounced at 
no great distance. The gipsy vanished ; and as he 
bent his steps homeward, his servant met him with 
the information that his colonel, Mouvans, had sent 
three times to his quarters, summoning him to his 
presence. He lost no time in hastening to the 
Colonel, and, as soon as he entered his apartment, 
where he was seated in company with three military 
men, one with evident marks of belonging to the 
royal army, Gui was quite puuled. He could not 
conceive how it was that Mouvans, with his fervent 
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Protestantism, could be sitting in such familiar in- 
tercourse with an enemy to the cause ; but the riddle 
was about to be solved. Mauvans and Maugiron 
looked serious. 

" You have kept us some time waking for you," 
said the Colonel, gently. " Where can you have 
been?" 

" I am extremely sorry," returned Gui, apolo- 
getically, "that I was not within call; the truth is, 
that I am accustomed to lead so free and roving a 
life at home, and U> pass so much of it in the open 
air, that I have felt of late, at Orleans, as though I 
could scarcely live without such a luxury ; but I 
must entreat your forgiveness." 

" It is the first time, and we must pass it over," 
observed Maugiron, kindly, when Mouvans at once 
began to introduce the stranger to the youth's 
notice. 

" Here is a nobleman, Captain de Yiole, who is 
making inquiries for you," he said. 

Gui respectfully accosted him, and observed,— 

" May I ask to what cause I am indebted for this 
honour V* 

But there was no reply. With folded arms the 
stranger stood gazing at Gui by the pale light of the 
taper. And, after a long pause, he said, — 

•'Yes, they are thy father's features. When I last 
saw you, young man, you were a tittle child, and a 
fugitive with you* honored parent." 

Gui waited for an explanation, whilst the word* 
awoke a recollection within him. The very features 
seemed familiar, and after a few moments silence, 
he said, inquiringly, — 

" Du Plcssis Mornay V* 

t* Even so ; I am thy father's friend. But how is 
it possible that yon can remember me, or my name 1" 

" I saw you often in childhood, remember ; and 
your image and memory are so connected with my 
own and my unhappy father's deliverance, that 
your image was indelibly engraven on my young 
heart." 

Du Ptosis and Gui now withdrew. 

" Between past and present— between the child 
Gui and Captain de Viole," observed Du Plessis, 
•* there is such a gap that I must ask for some par- 
ticulars of your |iistory." 

Gui then related to his newly-found friend, as 
nearly as possible, the events of his youth, enlarg- 
ing, in the most grateful and affectionate terms, on 
the kindness of Rabaud and Salers. 

Dn Plessis interrupted the narrative at this point, 
by asking if no inquiry had ever been made, or had 
come to their ears, as to the place of his retreat. 

•• I have a dim remembrance," replied Gui, " that 
once Rabaud brought news from Grenoble that 
there was a search instituted for me, but in vain. 
Our hiding-place was beyond our enemies' ken; 
and, had it not been so, I passed everywhere es 
Rabaud's son." 

•« Your enemies !" said De Plessis. " Not so, 
but your best friends sought you at that time, and 
your father and I never could obtain a clue to your 
retreat." 

44 Alas, alas ! to have been so near happiness, and 
now to know that it is lost for ever !" 

"Not for ever, my son/' replied Du Plessis 
Mornay. " Our hopes, as Christians, extend beyond 
the grave." 



And now Gui entreated to hear the particulars of 
his father's last days. They were, indeed, soon told, 
for the information which Du Plessis had received 
of them was but scanty. When he found that all 
hopes of discovering Gui's retreat were at an end, 
the tidings secretly conveyed to Du Plcssis by means 
of the Cardinal of Chatillon became less frequent. 
Once, indeed, a gipsy had brought some vague in- 
formation to him ; but not believing in her veracity, 
he had paid little heed to it. Then by degrees all 
tidings ceased ; and even Cardinal Chatillon, who 
took the warmest interest m de Viole, had failed to 
discover the place of his residence in England, until 
at length, by some accident, the intelligence of his 
death arrived in France. 

The conversation , now terminated, and, as Du 
Plessis rememembered that he had not yet intro- 
duced his companion to Gui, he at once presented 
him, under the name of Montgommeri, formerly one 
of the Royal Life Guards. 

Although Gui was somewhat astonished to observe 
the mournful and abstracted air of bis new acquain- 
tance, he was quite unprepared for the announce- 
ment which the officer made in the most sorrowful 
tone. 

" Behold in me the miserable author of the late 
King Henry's death,— a regicide without the will or 
design of having perpetrated so horrid a deed.' 1 * 

Gui looked compassionately on the poor man, on 
whose conscience the remembrance of this unhappy 
occurrence pressed with the weight of an actual 
crime ; whilst Du Plessis endeavored to divert his 
attention from the dejected man by entering into 
conversation with him on the state of public 
affairs. 

Gui now learned from his friend that Montgom- 
meri, who had adopted the cans* of the Huguenots, 
was committed to the command of the defence of 
Rouen, whither he was now bound ; and at Gui's 
earnest solicitation, thirsting as he did for a life of 
action and enterprise, he was permitted by Conde 
and Coligny to accompany the expedition. Perhaps 
he had not felt so light of heart for many a day as 
at this commencement of his life of danger, and the 
prospect held out to him of serving his native land 
in this perilous undertaking. 

A spy meantime having brought intelligence of 
the rapid progress of the Catholic army to Rouen, 
it demancUd the utmost despatch on the part of the 
Huguenots to reach that city before their arrival. 
The journey was successfully accomplished before 
the forces of the Catholics came in view ; and their 
army was at this juncture happily strengthened by 
a small detachment of soldiers furnished by the 
Maiden Queen of England. 

Montgommeri at once commenced vigorous pre- 
parations for the defence of the ancient city. Night 
and day he laboured, assisted by Gui and Maugiron, 
with untiring assiduity, denying himself sleep and 
food, in order to put the town in a state of perfect 
defence against the threatened attack of the Guises. 
(To be continued.) 



• Henry II. lost his life at s tournament given In honor of 
his daughter's marriage. He entered the lists with Mont- 
gommeri, and in the rencontre a splinter from the lance of 
the former struck the King in the left eyo. He died at his 
palace of TonrnUle, eleven days after, July, 1399.— ♦• Lift of 
Congo?." 



MISCELLANY. 



The Cossacks. — In the fifth century. Bishop 
Sollius writes of this people as follows : — " The 
Cossacks are a terrible race, both in soul and body. 
When quite infants they are fearful to behold. The 
forehead is extremely narrow, the head round, two 
caverns instead of eyes, keen, searching glances 
which escape thence, without our being enabled to 
distinguish their origin— a power of seeing at any 
distance, and yet the eye totally hidden— the skull 
covered with hollows, as if the brain had shrunken 
away. Such is the hideous population of which I 
speak. The mothers are afraid lesf their children 
should have nostrils — and, consequently, they flat- 
ten them with bandages. The Cossacks are created 
for battle, but maternal love deforms them, in order 
that their faces, without noses, enlarged by the con- 
tinual pressure of the compressing bandages, should 
the better suit the casque. 

" They arc fine men, with immense chests, large 
shoulders, and small waists. Not tall on foot, they 
appear giants on horseback. The moment a child is 
weaned, he is flung on horseback ; and to see them, 
one would suppose that the members of the man and 
the horse made but one existing being, so completely 
do they appear grown together. Other people are 
only carried by their horses ; those, on the contrary, 
exist with them. The Cossack loves the bow and 
arrow, or the lance, and invariably attains the 
target." 

In Turkey there are several colonies of Cossacks, 
which have emigrated at different epochs either firom 
the Crimea, or the borders of the Don or Dnieper, to 
certain parts of the Ottoman Empire— where they 
preserve — since more than a century — their religion, 
tongue, and the institution and dress of their ances- 
tors, under the rule of native chiefs. 

The most celebrated of these colonies is that of the 
Cossacks of Javapores, which was associated, with 
the designs of Maxeppa. 

The Russians have preserved a warm resentment 
against what they term the " treason of this tribe," 
and because of its emigration to the Ottoman terri- 
tory. In 1775, Catherine forbade, by an ukase, 
that their name should be pronounced, except the 
first and last day in Lent — when Maxeppa and his 
followers were anathematised in the Prccladr -a sort 
of excommunication pronounced against the traitors 
to their country. 

Drinking Alone. — The author of the " Parson's 
Daughter," when surprised one evening in his arm- 
chair, two or three hours after dinner, is reported to 
have apologised by saying — •« When one is alone, 
the bottle does come round so often." On a similar 
occasion, Sir Hercules Langrish, on being asked, 
" Have you finished all that port (three bottles) with- 
out assistance!" answered, "No— not quite that — I 
bad the assistance of a bottle of Madieira." 

Nevsk prefer a great good intention to a little good 
action. If a poor' friend wants a frieze coat, don't 
let him wait in his nakedness tilt you can give him a 
cloak of broad cloth. — Gerald Griffin. 

I mentioned Plunket's joke on some one saying, 

'• Well, you see 's predictions have coma erne !" 

" indeed !" said Plunket ; »< I always knew he was a 
bore, but I didn't know he was an augur.' * — Moore's 
Diary. 
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[E. X. CLi^Ct'l KLECT1IC MACHINE.] 



THE GREAT ELECTRICAL MACHINE 

AT THE ROYAL PANOPTICON, LONDON. 



From the London Journal. 
T^HE pretence of a machine of this kind in a rocep 
"*" tacle devoted to the exhibition of art and sci- 
entific progress, naturally suggests a few observations 
on the subject of electricity itself, which is still 
being cultivated by some with an ardor cotnmcnsu- 
surate with its importance in the eyes of tho philo- 
sophic world. 

This branch of physics is by no means of modern 
date. So early as the seventh century before the 
Christian era, we have it reported by writers that 
Thales described the power developed in amber by 
friction, of attracting bits of straw and other light 
bodies. To explain this phenomenon, also, formed 
one of his philosophical dogmas. He, however, be- 
queathed to us no accounts himself of his discoveries 
— at least they have not descended to posterity : 
consequently, the earliest description extant of the 
existence of the electric property is found in the 
" Treatise on Stones," by Thcophrastus, who flour- 
ished three hundred years after Thales. 

It does not appear that Pliny's knowledge upon 
this subject extended beyond that of Thcophrastus, 
although ancient naturalists were aware of the elec- 
trical p h e n omenon in the shocks of the torpedo. The 



scanty fragments of information which the literature 
of the middle ages affords on this and every other 
scientific subject, may be left unnoticed ; and from 
the time of Pliny to the end of the fifteenth century, 
no advance whatever took place in this branch of 
natural philosophy. 

Then Dr. Gilbert published his " Treatise on Mag- 
netism/' in which several new electrical phenomena 
were brought forward ; and from that date, electricity 
as a science — justly entitled to the name, by acting 
upon judicious reasoning and careful experiment — 
may be said to have originated. Much of the reason- 
ing of Gilbert, however, was necessarily erroneous, 
from the imperfect development of facts which then 
existed regarding the true nature of bodies ; but his 
parallel between electrical and magnetical attraction 
being ingenious, must in his day have been instruc- 
tive. 

Passing over as erroneous the hypotheses of Sir 
F. Dacon, Sir Kenelm Digby, Gassendt, and Des 
Cartes, we come to Doyle, whose experiments added 
to the list of known substances capable of electric 
excitation several others. His theory, however, did 
not greatly differ from the theories of his immediate 
predecessors. He supposed that the electric body 
emitted a glutinous effluvium, which laid hold of, or 
became entangled in, the pores of small bodies in its 
egress ; and upon its return to the body which had 



emitted it, carried them back with it. In connection 
with our subject,' Sir Isaac Newton may be the next 
noticed, as being the first who remarked that excited 
glass would attract light bodies even to the surface 
opposite to that upon which it had been rubbed. In 
his " Optics*' he also alludes to the phenomena of 
electricity for other purposes. 

Mr. Hawkesbee is the next electrical experiment- 
Mist deserving notice, in the order of time. In 1706, 
lio observed that mercury shaken in glass vessels, 
produced a light visible in the dark, and that when 
the density of tho air is diminished to one half, the 
light becomes much more brilliant. He ascertained 
that this was caused either by the friction of mercury 
against glass, or of the air — but could not satisfy 
himself by which. 

In his next series of experiments, he exhibited 
light produced by rubbing together vacuo amber and 
flannel, glass* aid flannel, glass and oyster shells, 
woollen and woollen, and glass with glass. Subse- 
quently, he showed new experiments, and finally ar- 
rived at the construction of the electrical machine, 
not differing essentially from some very recently in 
use. His machine was K in fact, a glass globe, capa- 
ble of being whirled round in a wooden frame. 
When exhausted of air and turned briskly, the appli- 
cation of his hand would produce a strong light in 
the inside; and, by readmitting the air, light a ppeared 
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on tho exterior also— tout, with this singularity, that 
it appeared to stick to hi* fingers, or to other bodies 
held near the globe. By bringing an exhausted 
globe near to an excited one, he found that a light 
was produced in the former, which soon disappeared, 
but which immediately reappeared in great beauty, 
if the latter were again put in motion. 

Many more electrical disooreries were made by this 
philosopher, whose path was followed by G. Grey, 
Wheler, Du Fay, Desagutiers, Bore, Winkler, 
Ludolf, Watson, Le Meunier, and Pivati, when we 
arrive at the interesting and fertile period of Dr. 
Franklin's discoveries. The first communication of 
this great man to Mr. Peter Collinson, of the Royal 
Society, is dated March 28th, 1747, and his last 
letter on electrical subjects is in 1760. Although 
Watson, one of the follows of the Royal Society, 
had about the same time discovered and published 
the explanation of the real action of the glass and 
rubber, Franklin's first papers show that he had 
armed at a similar conclusion. He says : " The 
electrical fire is not created by friction, but collected 
—being really an element diffused among, and at- 
tracted by other matter—particularly by water and 
metals." He further says: "To electrise plus or 
minus, no more needs to be known than this — that 
the parts of the tube or sphere that are rubbed, do, 
in the instant of the friction, attract the electrical firo 
—and therefore take it from the tiring rubbing ; the 
same parts, immediately as the friction upon them 
ceases, are disposed to give the fire they have 
received to anybody that has less." This theory, 
although considered entirely the discovery of Frank- 
lin, is, in fact, no more than a further extended de- 
velopment of Watson's ; and, to the honor of the 
American, he did not attempt to slight the labors of 
his contemporary— but, in a just and generous 
philosophic spirit, mentions them in his own de- 
scription, only correcting what he considered an 
erroneous explanation of an experiment on the part 
ef Watson. 

Early writers compared the electric spark to 
flashes of lightning, but it remained for Franttin to 
verify their points of analogy. It would be super- 
fluous here to enumerate wherein the numerous 
points of similarity were found by experiment to 
.exist. We must not, however, forget to notice the 
Application of the result of this great man's electrical 
discoveries to a purpose of practical utility. This is 
found in the conductor, such as is now in use — 
namely, a pointed rod of metal extending above the 
top of a building, and terminating in the earth, or in 
water, whereby a cloud, highly charged with elec- 
tricity, might be discharged in safety through the 
perfect conductor to the earth. This brilliant dis- 
covery has immortalised the name of the American 
philosopher, and giten him a name amongst the 
benefactors of his species. Sines the time of 
Franklin, Priestly, Cavendish, Coutqmb, Volta— 
whose discoveries gave a name to the voltaic branch 
of electricity— Lavoisier and La Place have pursued 
their investigations in the same path, with various 
success; whilst the discovery of Galvani has almost 
created a new science. 

Although there is an opinion that electricity and 
galvanism are but modmcations of the same agent- 
yet both the foots made known by experiment, and 
the theories deduced from them, have so few points 



in common, that they are treated as two distinct 
subjects. Connecting links, however, appear to 
exist between every branch of physical science — so 
the secret agency of the former may be traced in 
every operation of the latter. Upon this subject, 
however, we cannot here enlarge ; bnt must content 
ourselves with again drawing attention to the Elec- 
tric Machine— of which we give an accurate engrav- 
ing—and which must be regarded as another of the 
many proofs which this science has from time to 
time given of the careful investigations it receives 
at the hands of the experimental philosopher. 



STORY OF A COURTSHIP. 



[From Mrs. Stephen's new Novel, " Fashion and Famine."] 

**• i^l OME— come," said Mrs. Gray, "you have 
^ been moping there long enough, nephew, 
forgetting manners and everything else. Here are 
the apples waiting, and no one to hand them round, 
for when I once get settled in this easy -chair" — 
here the good woman gave a smiling survey of her 
ample person, which certainly overflowed the chair 
at every point, leaving all but a ridge of the back 
and the curving arms quite invisible— " it isn't a 
very est*- thing to get up again. Now bustle about, 
and while we old women rest ourselves, you and 
Julia, thfere, can try your hick with the apple- 



" I remember the first time I ever surmised that 
Mr. Gray had taken a notion to me, was once when 
we were at an appTe-cutting together down in Maine. 
Somehow Mr. Gray got into my neighborhood when 
we ranged round die great basket of apples. I felt 
my cheekurhurn the minute he drew his seat so 
close to mine, and took out his jack-knife to begin 
work. He pared and I quartered. I never looked 
up but once— then his cheek was redder than mine, 
and he held the jackjmifo terribly unsteady. By- 
and-by he got a noble, great apple, yellow as gold, 
and smooth as a baby's cheek. I was looking at 
his hands sidewise from under my lashes, and saw 
that he was paring it carefully, as if every round of 
of the skin was a strip of gold At last he cut it 
off at the seed end, and the soft rings fell down over 
his wrist as I took the apple from his fingers. 

" ' Now,' says he, in a whispei, bending his head 
a little, and raising the apple-peel carefully with his 
right hand, * Pm just as sure this will be the first 
letter of a name that I love, as I am that we are 
alive.' He began softly whirling the apple-peel 
round his head; the company were all busy with 
one another, and I was the only one who saw the 
yellow links quivering around his head, once, twice, 
three times. Then he held it still a moment, and 
sat looking right into my eyes. I held my breath, 
and so did he. 

" < Now,' says he, and his breath came out with a 
quiver, * what if it should be your name V 

" I did not answer, and we both looked back at 
the same tune. Sure enough it was a letters. No 
pen ever made one more beautifully. ' Just as I ex- 
pected,' says he, and his eyes grew bright as dia- 
monds— 'just as I expected.' That was all he 
said." . 

"And what answer did vou make, auntl" asked 



Robert Otis, who had been listening with a flushed 
face. M What did you say t" 

" I didn't speak a word, but quartered on just as 
fast as could. I thought he would never stop paring, 
or speak a word more. By-and-by he stuck the 
point of bis knife into an apple, and unwinding the 
skin from around it, he handed it over to me. It 
was a red skin, I remember, and cut as smooth as a 
ribbon. 

" I shouldn't a bit wonder if that dropped into a 
letter G,' says Mr. Gray. * Supposing you try it." 

" Well, I took the red apple-skin, and whirled it 
three times round my head, and down it went on to 
the floor, curled up into the nicest capital G that you 
ever sat eyes on. 

" Mr. Gray, he looked at the letter, and then sort 
of sidewise into my face. ' S. G.,' says he, taking 
up the apple-skin, and eating it, as if it had been the 
first mouthful of a Thanksgiving dinner. 'How 
would you like to see them two letters on a new set 
of silver teaspoons ? " 

" I re'lly believe you could have lit a candle at my 
face, it burned so ; but I couldn't speak more than 
if I'd been bom tongue-tied." 

" But 63d you never answer about the spoons ?" 
asked Julia. 

"Well, yes, I believe I did, the next Sunday 
night," said the eld lady, demurely, smoothing her 
apron. 



SWEET TO BE LOVED. 



VTM8 sweet to love,-«nd sweet to lie loved ! 
-*■ The maiden hath owned, sad the lover 
The parent, the child, the husband, the bride, 
The grandsiro old, and the babe by Ma side ; 
The wanderer here, and the stranger there, 
The rich in his pride, the poor la his care ; 
The world's one heart, with its Legion-tongue, 
Sine* Light from the realms of Chaos sprang, 
Wherever the human foot hath roved, 
Has throbbed this same yearning— u> be beloved. 



The child is gay when the mother i 
The stripling is raptured with Love's first wiles, 
The bride sake no Joy bnt the loved one's care— 
The mother's heart leaps at her babe's first prayer, 
And the weary heart of the worn and old, 
By Lin's rude jostles pulse-chilled and cold, 
Is thrilled with the warmth of childhood now, 
When the young and the lair before him bow ; 
And the homeless strangei, afar removed, 
Forgets his sorrow if but beloved. 

" Mint own ! mm$ownr> His a clasping wort I ' 
And folds— eh I closely, the heart it has stirred, 
And we feel we are wrapped in a holy shield, 
That shall bear us safe through Lift's battling field : 
There we lean and rest till we half forget 
That a thousand ills in our path are set, 
While the bright lip trembles through falling tears 
(Bright, linking drops between joy and fears) 
Pulse-timed with the heart to whose thrilling tone 
Responsive it ecnos-~" mini own— mint own!" 

Ay—* is sweet to be loved— at the fireside bright, 
Where home-eyes are blending their holy light ; 
It is sweet to be loved by the wise and the old ; 
By those whom the world names proud and cold : 
By the gentle hearts where our own have slept, 
Who have joyed in our Joy— in our sorrow wept; 
And t is sweet to be loTed by those spirits bright, 
Whose glowing thoughts fill our own with light ; 
Bnt oh. when our souls from earth are riven, 
How sweeter far, to U tovedkt Htmxn! 
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HARD TIMES. 



BT CHARLES DICKENS 



(Continued,) 
0H1PTE1 XXIX. 

Fwas felling dark when Stephen came out of 
Mr. Bounderby 's house. The shadows of night 
had gathered so last, that he did not look about him 
when he doted the door, but plodded straight along 
the street. Nothing was further from his thoughts 
than the curious old woman he had encountered on 
his previous visit to the same house, when he heard 
a step behind him that he knew, and, turning, saw 
her in Rachael's company. 
He saw Rachael first, as he had heard her only. 
"Ah Rachael, my dear! Missus, thou wi' 
her!" 

•'-Well, and now you are surprised to be sure, 
and with reason I must say " the old woman re- 
turned. " Here I am again, you see." 

"But how wi 1 Rachael 1" said Stephen, falling 
into their step, walking between them, and looking 
from the one to the other. 

*• Why, I come to be with this good lass pretty 
much as I came to be with you," said the old woman 
cheerfully, taking the reply upon herself. "My 
visiting time is later this year than usual, for I have 
been rather troubled with shortness of breath, and 
so put it off till the weather was fine and warm. 
For the same reason I don't make all my journey 
in one day, but divide" it into two days, and get a 
bed to-night at the Traveller's Coffee House down 
by the railroad (a nice clean house,) and go back, 
Parliamentary, at six in the morning. Well, but 
what has this to do with this good lass,* says you 1 
I'm going to tell you. I have heard of Mr. Bonn- 
derby being married. I read it in the paj»r, where 
it looked grand— oh, k looked fine !" the old woman 
dwelt on it with strange enthusiasm ; " and I want 
to see his wife. I have never seen her yet. Now, 
if you'll believe me, she has'nt come out of that 
house since noon to-day. So, not to give her up 
too easily, I was waiting about, a little last bit 
more, when I passed close to this good lass two or 
three times ; and her free being so friendly I spoke 
to her, and she spoke to me. There !" said the old 
woman to Stephen, *fou can make all the rest out 
for yourself now, a deal shorter than I can, I dare 
•ay!" 

Once again, Stephen had to conquer an instinc- 
tive propensity to dislike this old woman, though 
her manner was as honest and simple as a manner 
possibly could be. With a gentleness that was as 
natural to him as he knew it to be to Rachael, he 
pursued the subject that interested her in her old age. 

"Well, missus,*' said he, "I ha seen the lady, 
and she were yoong and handsom. Wi' fine dark 
thinkm eyes, and a still way, Rachael, as I never 
seen the like on." 

"Young and handsome. Yes!" cried the old 
woman, quite delighted. " As bonny as a rose ! 
And what a happy wife !" 

" Aye, missus, I suppose she be," said Stephen. 
But with a doubtful glance at Rachael. 

"Suppose she be? She must be. She's your 
master's wife," returned the old woman. 



ten nodded assent. "Though as to master," 
said he, glancing again at Rachael, "not master 
onny mere. That's aw enden twixt him and me." 
"Have you left hie work, Stephen 1" asked 
Rachael, anxiously and quickly. 

" Why, Rachael," he replied, " whether I ha left»n 
his work, or whether his work ha leffn me, cooms 
t' th' same. His work and me are parted. "Hs as 
weel so— better, I were thinkin when yo coom up 
wi' mo. It would ha brought'n trouble upon 
trouble if I had stayed theer. Haply tis a kind- 
ness to monny that I go; haply 'tis a kindness 
to myseln; any ways it mun be done. I mun 
turn my face fro Coketown fur th' time, an seek 
a fort'n, dear, by beginnin fresh." 
" Where will you go, Stephen 1" 
" I donno t'night," said he, lifting off his hat, 
and smoothing his thin hair with the flat of his 
hand. " But I'm not a goin' t'night, Rachael ; nor 
yet t' morrow. Tan't easy overmuch, t' know 
wheer t' turn, but a good heart will coom to-ine." 

Herein, too, the sense of even thinking unsel- 
fishly aided him. Before he had so much as closed 
Mr. Bounderby's door, he had reflected that at least 
his being obliged to go away was good for her, as 
it would save her from tho chance of being brought 
into question for not withdrawing from him. 
Though it would cost him a hard pang to leave 
her, and though he could think of no similar place 
in which his condemnation would not pursue him, 
perhaps it was almost a relief to be forced away 
from the endurance of the last four days, even to 
unknown difficulties and distresses. 

So he said, with truth, "I'm more leetsome 
Rachael, under 't, than I couldn ha believed." It 
was not her part to make his burden heavier. She 
answered with her comforting smile, and the three 
walked on together. 

Age, especially when it strives to be self-reliant 
and cheerful, finds much consideration among the 
poor. The old woman was so decent and con- 
tented, and made so light of her infirmities, though 
they had increased upon her since her former inter- 
view with Stephen, that they both took an interest 
in her. She was too sprightly to allow of their 
walking at a slow pace on her account, but she was 
very grateful to be talked to, and very willing to 
talk to any extent : so, when they came to their 
part of the town, she was more brisk and vivacious 
than ever. 

'" Coom to my poor place, missus." said Stephen, 
" and tak a coop o' tea. Rachael will coom then, 
and arterwards I'll see thee safe t' thy Travellers' 
lodgin. 'T may be long, Rachael, ere ever I ha th' 
chance o' thy coompany agen." 

They complied, and the three went on to the house 
where he lodged. When they turned into the nar- 
row street, Stephen glanced at his window with a 
dread that always AyintH his desolate homo ; but 
it was open, as he Bad left it, and no one was there. 
The evil spirit of his life hod flitted away again, 
months ago, and he had heard no more of her since. 
The only evidences of her last return now, were 
the scantier moveables in his room, and the grayer 
hair upon his head. 

He lighted a candle, set out his little teaboard, 
got hot water from below, and brought in smell 



portions of tea and sugar, a !oa£ and ec 
from the nearest shop. The bread was new and 
crusty, the butter fresh, and the sugar lamp, of 
course— in fulfilment of the standard testimony of 
the Coketown magnates, that these people lived 
like princes, sir. Rachael made. the tea (so large 
a party necessitated the borrowing of a cup), and 
the visitor enjoyed it mightily. It was the first 
gfimjtfe of sociality the host had had for many day** 
He too, with the world a wide heath before him, 
enjoyed the meal — again in corroboration of the 
magnates, as exemplifying the utter want of calcu- 
lation on the part of these people, sir. 

" I ha never thowt yet, missus," sai 
"o'askm thy name." 

The old lady announced herself ae "Mrs. Peg- 
let." 

" A widder, I think 1" said Stephen. 

" Oh, many long yean !" Mrs. Pegter*s husband 
(one of the best on record) was already dead, by 
Mrs. Pegier's calculation, when Stephen was born. 

" Twere a bad job too, to loose so good a one," 
said Stephen. " Onny children 1" 

Mrs. Pegier's cup, rattling against her saucer ae 
she held it denoted some nervousness on her pert. 
"No," she said. " Not now, not now." . 

"Bead, Stephen," Rachael softly hinted. 

"I'm eooary I ha spok'n on't," said Stephen. 
" I ought l* ha hadn in my mind as I might touch a 
soro place. I— I blame myseln." 

While he excused himself, the old lady's cup 
rattled more and more. " I had a son," she said, 
curiously distressed, and not by any of the usual 
appearances of sorrow ; " and he did well, wonder- 
fully welt. But he is not to be spoken of if you 

please. He is ." Putting down her cup, she 

moved her hands as if she would have added, to 
her action, "dead!" Then, she said, aloud, "I 
have lost him." 

Stephen had not yet got the better of his having 
given the old lady pain, when his landlady came 
stumbling up the narrow stairs, and calling him to 
the door, whispered in hie ear. Mrs. Pegler was 
by no means deaf, for she caught a word as it wee 



Bounderby !" she cried, in a suppressed voice, 
starting up from the table. " Oh hide me ! Don't 
let me be seen for the world. Don't let him come 
up till I have got away. Pray, pray !" She trem- 
bled, and was excessively agitated ; getting behind 
Rachael, when Rachael tried to reasure her ; and 
not seeming to know what she was about. 

" But hearken, missus, hearken " ««d Stephen, 
astonished, " 'Tisnt Mr. Bounderby ; 'tis his wife. 
Yor not fearfo' o' her. Yo was hey-go-mad about 
her, but an hour sin." 

" But are you sure it's the lady and not the gen- 
tleman 1" she asked, still trembling. , 

"Certainjsure!" 

" Well then, pray don't speak to me, nor yot take 
any notice of me," said ths old woman. " Let me 
be quite to myself in this corner." 

Stephen nodded; looking to Rachael for an 
explanation, which she was quite unable to give 
him ; took the candle, went down stairs, and in a 
few moments returned, lighting Louisa into the 
room. She was followed by the whelp. 

Rachael had risen, and stood apart with her shawl 
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and bonnet in her hand, when Stephen, himself pro 
foundry astonished by this visit, pat the candle on 
the table. Then he too stood, with his doubled hand 
upon the table near it, waiting to be addressed. 

For the first time in her life, Louisa bad come 
into one of the dwellings of the Coketown Hands ; 
for the first time in her life, she was face to face 
with anything like individuality in connexion with 
them. She knew of their existence by hundreds 
and by thousands. She knew what results in work 
a given number of them would produce, in a given 
space of time. She knew them in crowds passing 
to and from their nests, like ants or beetles. But 
she knew from her reading infinitely more of the 
ways of toiling insects, than of these toiling men 



Something to be worked so much and paid so 
much, and there ended ; something to be infallibly 
settled by laws of supply and demand ; something 
that blundered against those laws, and floundered 
toto difficulty ; something that was a little pinched 
when wheat was dear, and over-ate itself when 
wheat was cheap ; something that increased at such 
a rate of percentage, and yielded such another per- 
centage of crime, and such another percentage of 
pauperism ; something wholesale, of which vast 
fortunes are made ; something that occasionally rose 
like a sea, and did some harm and waste (chiefly to 
itself), and foil again ; this she knew the Coketown 
Hands to be. But, she had scarcely thought more 
of separating them into units, than of separating the 
sea itself into its component drops. 

She stood for some moment*' looking round the 
room. From the few chairs, the few booke, the 
common prints, and the bed, she glanced to the two 
women, and to Stephen. 

41 1 have come to speak to you, in consequence of 
what passed just now. I should like to be ser- 
viceable to you, if you will let me. Is this your 
wife ?" 

Rachael raised her eyes, and they sufficiently an- 
swered no, and dropped again. 

" I remember," said Louisa, reddening at her mis- 
take ; u I recollect, now, to have heard your domes, 
tic misfortunes spoken of, though I was not attend 
tog to the particulars at the time. It was not my 
meaning to ask a question that would give pain to 
any one here. If I should ask any other question 
that may happen to have that result, give me credit, 
if you please, for being in ignorance how to apeak to 
you as I ought." 

As Stephen had but a Httle while ago instinctively 
addressed himself to her, so she now instinctively 
addressed herself to Rachael. Her manner was short 
and abrupt, yet faltering and timid. 

" He has told you what has passed between him- 
self and my husband? You would be his first 
resource, I think. " 

" I have heard the end of it, young lady," said 
Rachael. 

" Did I understand that being rejected by one em- 
ployer, he would probably be rejected by all t I 
thought he said as much V* 

" The chances are very small, young lady — next 
to nothing— for a man who gets a bad name among 



" What shall I understand that you mean by a bad 
1 W 



" The name of being troublesome/' 

"Then, by the prejudices of his own class, and by 
the prejudices of the other, he is sacrificed alike ? 
Are the two so deeply separated in this town, that 
there is no place whatever, for an honest workman 
between them t" 

Rachael shook her head in silence. 

" He fell into suspicion," said Louisa, " with his 
fellow-weavers, because he had made a promise not 
to be one of them. I think it must have been to you 
that he made that promise. Might I ask you why 
he made it?" 

Rachael burst into tears. " I didn't seek it of him, 
poor lad. I prayed him to avoid trouble for his own 
good, little thinking he'd come to it through me. 
But I know he'd die a hundred deaths, ere ever he'd 
break his word. I know that of him well.*' 

Stephen had remained quietly attentive, in his 
usual thoughtful attitude, with his hand at his chin. 
He now spoke in a voice rather lees steady than 
usual. 

" No one, excepting myseln, can ever know what 
honor, an what love, an respect, I bear to Rachael, 
or wi' what cause. When I passed that promeas, 
I towd her true, she were th' Angel o' my life. 
Twere a solemn promess. 'Tie gone fro me, fur 
ever/' 

Louisa turned her head to him, and bent it with a 
deference that was new in her. She looked from 
him to Rachael, and her features softened. " What 
will you do?" she asked him. And her voice had 
softened too. 

" Weel, maam," said Stephen, making the best of 
it, with a smile ; " when I ha finished off, I mun 
quit this part, an try another. Fortnet or misfort- 
net, a man can but try ; there's nowt to be done 
wi'out tryin'— cept laying doon an dying." 

"How wifl you travel?!' 

"Afoot, my kind ledy, afoot." 

Louisa colored, and a purse appeared in her hand. 
The rustling of a bank-note was audible, as she un 
folded one and laid it on the table. 

" Rachael, will you tell him — for you know how, 
without offence—that this is freely his, to help him 
on his way ? Will you entreat him to take it ?" 

" I canna' do that, young lady," she answered, 
turning her head aside ; " bless you for thinking o' 
the poor lad wi' such tenderness. But 'tis for him 
to know his heart, and what is right according to 
it." 

Louisa looked, in part incredulous, in part fright- 
ened, in part overcome with quick sympathy when, 
this man of so much self-command who had been so 
plain and steady through the late interview, lost his 
composure in a moment, and now stood with his 
hand before his face. She stretched out hers, as if 
she would have touched him ; then checked herself, 
and remained still. 

" Not e'en Rachael," said Stephen, when he stood 
again with his face uncover**^" could mak aitch a 
kind ofFerin, by onny words, kinder. T show that 
I'm not a man wi'out reason and gratitude, I'll tak 
two pound. PH borrow't for t* pay't back. Twill 
be the sweetest work as ever I ha done, that puts it 
in my power t' acknowledge once more my lastin 
thankfulness for this present action." 

She was mln to take up the note again, and to 
substitute the much smaller sum he had named. 



He was neither courtly, nor handsome, nor pictu- 
resque, in any respect; and yet his manner of 
accepting it, and of expressing his thanks without 
more words, had a grace in it that Lord Chester- 
field could not have taught his son in a century. 

Tom had sat upon the bed, swinging one leg and 
sucking his walking-stick with sufficient unconcern, 
until the visit had attained this stage. Seeing his 
sister ready to depart, he got up, rather hurriedly, 
and put in a word. 

" Just wait a moment, Loo ! Before we go, I should 
like to speak to him a moment. Something comes 
into my head. If you'll step out on the stairs, Black- 
pool, I'll mention it. Never mind a light, man !" 
Tom was remarkably impatient of his moving 
towards the cupboard, to get one. " It don't want a 
light." 

Stephen followed him out, and Tom closed the 
room door, and held the lock in his hand. 

" I say !" he whispered. " I think I can do you 
a good turn. Don't ask me what it is, because it 
may not come to anything. But there's no harm 
in my trying." 

His breath fell like a flame of fire on Stephen's 
ear ; it was so hot. 

"That was our light porter at the Bank," said 
Tom, " who brought you the message to-night. I 
call him our light porter, because 1 belong to the 
Bank too." 

Stephen thought " What a hurry he is in !" He 
spoke so confusedly. 

" Well !" said Tom. " Now look here ! When 
are you off?" 

" T'day's Monday," replied Stephen, considering. 
"Why, sir, Friday or Saturday, nigh 'bout." 

" Friday or Saturday," said Tom. •• Now, look 
here ! I am not sure that I can do you the good turn 
I want to do you — that's my sister, you know, in 
your room — but I may be able to, and if I should 
not be able to, there's no harm done. So I tell you 
what. You'll know our light porter again ?" 
" Yes sure," said Stephen. 
" Very well," returned Tom. " When you leave 
work of a night, between this and your going away, 
just hang about the Bank about an hour or so, will 
jou ? Don't take on, as if you meant anything, if 
he should see you hanging about there ; because I 
shan't put him up to speak to you, unless I find I 
can do you the service I waisl to do you. In that 
case he'll have a note or a message for you, but not 
else. Now look here ! You are sure you under- 
stand?" 

He had wormed a finger, in the darkness, through 
a button-hole of Stephen's coat, and was screwing 
that corner of the garment tight up, round and round, 
in an extraordinary manner. 

" I understand, sir," said Stephen. 
"Now look here!" repeated Tom. "Be sure 
you don't make any mistake then, and don't forget. 
I shall tell my sister as we go home,' what I have in 
view, and she'll approve, I know. Now look here ! 
You're all right, are you ? ' You understand all about 
it ? Very well then. Come along, Loo !" 

He pushed the door open as he called to her, but 
did not return into the room, or wait to be lighted 
down the narrow stairs. He was at the bottom when 
she began to descend, and was in the street before 
she could take his arm. 
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Mrt. Pegler remained in her corner until the bro- 
ther and ■tster were gone, and until Stephen came 
back with the candle in hie hand. She waa in a 
state of inexpressible admiration of Mrs. Bonnderbj, 
and, like an unaccountable old woman, wept, " be- 
cause she was such a pretty dear." Yet Mrs. Pegler 
waa so flurried lest the object of her admiration 
should return by any chance, or anybody else should 
come, that her cheerfulness was ended for that night. 
It was late too, to people who rose early and worked 
hard ; therefore the party broke up ; and Stephen 
and Rachael escorted their mysterious acquaintance 
to the door of the Travellers* Coffee House, where 
they parted from her. 

They walked back together to the corner of the 
street where Rachael lived, and as they drew nearer 
and nearer to it, silence crept upon them. When 
they came to the dark corner where their unrre- 
quenf meetings always ended, they stopped, still 
silent, as if both were afraid to speak. 

" I shall strive t' see thee agen, Rachael, afore I 
go, but if not— ~-" 

" Thou wilt not, Stephen, I know. 'Tis better 
that we make up our minds to be open wi' one 
another." 

" Thour't awlus right. 'Tis bolder and better. I 
ha been thinkin then, Rachael, that as 'tis but a day 
or two that remains, 'twere better for thee, my dear, 
not t' be seen wi' me. 'T might bring thee into 
trouble, fur no good." 

" 'Tis not for that, Stephen, that I mind. But 
thou know'st our old agreement. 'Tis for that." 

" Well, well," said he. •• 'Tis better onnyways." 

" Thou'lt write to me, and tell me all that happens, 
Stephen 1" 

" Yes. What can I say now, but Heaven be wi' 
thee, Heaven bless thee, Heaven thank thee, and 
reward thee 1" 

" May it blew thee, Stephen, too, in all thy 
wanderings, and send thee peace and rest at last 

** I towd thee, my dear," said Stephen Blackpool 
— «• that night— that I would never see or tldnk o 
onnythmg that angered me, but thou, so much bet- 
ter than me, should'st be beside it. Thou'rt beside 
it now. Thou mak'st me see it wi' a better eye. 
Bless thee. Good night. Good bye '." 

It was but a hurried parting in the common street, 
yet it was a sacred remembrance to those two com- 
mon people. Utilitarian economists, skeletons of 
schoolmasters, Commissioners of Fact, genteel and 
used-up infidels, gabblers of many little dog's-eared 
creeds, the poor you will have always with you. 
Cultivate in them, while there is yet time, the utmost 
graces of the fancies and affections, to adorn their 
lives so much in need of ornament , or, in the mo- 
ment of your triumph, when romance is utterly driven 
out of their souls, and they and a bare existence 
stand face to face, Reality will take a wolfish turn, 
and make an end of you ! 

Stephen worked the next day and the next, on- 
cheered by a word from any one, and shunned in all 
his comings and goings as before. At the end of tbe 
second day, he saw land ; at the end of the third, his 
loom stood empty. 

He had overstayed his hour in the street outside 
the) Bank, on each of the two first evenings ; and 
nothing had happened there, good or bad. That he 



might not be remiss in bis engagement! he resolved 
to wait full two hours, on this third and last night. 

There was the lady who had once kept Mr. Boun- 
derby's house, sitting at the first floor window as he 
had seen her before ; and there was the light porter, 
sometimes talking with her there, and sometimes 
looking over the blind below, which had Bank upon 
it, and sometimes coming to the door and standing 
on the steps for a breath of air. When he first came 
out, Stephen thought he might be looking for him, 
and passed near ; but the light porter only cast his 
winking eyes upon him slightly, and said nothing. 

Two hours were a long stretch of lounging about, 
after a long day's labor. Stephen sat upon the step 
of a door, leaned against a wall under an archway, 
strolled up and down, listened for the church clock, 
stopped and watched children playing in the street. 
Some purpose or vjther is so natural to every one, 
that a mere loiterer always looks and feels remark- 
able. When the first hour was out, Stephen even 
began to have an uncomfortable sensation upon him 
of being for tbe time a disreputable character. 

Then came the lamplighter, and two lengthening 
lines of light all down the long perspective of the 
street, until they were blended and lost in the dis- 
tance. Mrs. Soarsit closed the first floor window, 
drew down the blind, and went up stairs. Presently, 
a light went up stairs after her, passing first the fan- 
light of the door, and afterwards, the two staircase 
windows, on its way up. By and by, one corner of 
the second floor blind was disturbed, as if Mrs. Spar- 
si t's eye were there ; also the other corner, as if the 
light porter's eyo were on that side. Still, no com- 
munication was made to Stephen. Much relieved 
when the two hours were at last accomplished, he 
went away at a quick pace as a recompense for so 
much loitering. 

He had only to take leave of his landlady, and lie 
down on his temporary bed on the floor ; for his 
bundle was made up for to-morrow, and all was ar- 
ranged for his departure. He meant to be clear of 
the town very early ; before the. Hands were in the 
streets. 

It was barely daybreak, when with a parting look 
round his room, mournfully wondering whether be 
should ever see it again, he went out. The town 
was as entirely deserted as if tbe inhabitants had 
abandoned it, rather than hold communication with 
him. Everything looked wan at that hour. Even 
the coming sun made but a pale waste in the sky, 
like a sad sea. 

By the place where Rachael lived, though it was 
not in his way ; by the red brick streets ; by the 
great silent factories, not trembling yet ; by the rail- 
way, where the danger lights were waning in the 
strengthening day ; by the railway's crazy neighbor- 
hood, half pulled down and half built up ; by scat- 
tered red brick villas, where thebesmoked evergreens 
were sprinkled with a dirty powder, like untidy 
snuff-takers ; by coal-dust paths and many varieties 
of ugliness ; Stephen got to the top of the hill, and 
looked back. 

Day was shining radiantly upon the town then, 
and the bells were going frr the morning work. 
Domestic fires were not yet lighted, and the high 
chimneys bad the sky to themselves, Puffing out 
their poisonous volumes, they would not be long in 
hiding it; but, for half an hour, some of the many 



windows were golden, which showed the Coketown 
people a sun eternally in eclipse, through a medium 
of smoked glass. 

So strange to turn from the chimneys to the birds. 
So strange to have the road-dust to his feet instead 
of the coal-grit So strange to have lived to his 
time of life, and yet to be beginning like a boy this 
summer morning ! With these musings in his mind, 
and his bundle under his arm, Stephen took bis at- 
tentive face along the high road. And the trees 
arched over him, whispering that he left a true and 
loving heart behind. 

<Te ftt emuimttd.y 



THE CRESCENT AND THE COSSACK. 



BEHOLD, oh! mother-earth, ones mors 
Over Dnieper's frozen flood. 
Swoop down the hordes of Cossaek blood, 
As swept toe Scythian tribes of yore. 



Under Attila's banner red, 

Upon the turbid Danube's banks, 

Where Rome's last veteran " legion "-ranks 

Sank down beneath their whelming tread. 

Behold a despot, greedier yet 

Than he snrnaaed " the scourge of God." 
Camps on that field by him ones trod, 

Before whom Rome's dlmm'd glory set. 

Lured by a more deceptive star 

Than led the old barbarian King— 
Thy myriad sons, oh ! earth, to bring 

Beneath the seoptre of a Casr ! 

" To quench the eld poetic Are, 

Whoso bursts of most 'celestial Ugh*' 
Were erst to man's internal sight 

Transmitted through blind Homer's lyre." 

To chain art's soaring spirit down. 
And ban the soul that dares to try 
And reach those fairy realms on high, 

Where Raphael won bis dassiing erown. 

These be his alms. Ob! thou bright sua, 
That nmg'st thy glories on oar earth, 
In vain thy primal rays had birth, 

If deeds like these are to be done. 

In vain beneath thy qciekening might 
The gems of 11*, wrapped In the gloom 
Of nature'! dark mysterious womb, 

Burst into beauty, strength, and light— 

If Freedom, Poet, Art no more, 
Upon the gems of thought divine 
That slumber in the soul supine, 

Their vivifying beams may pour. 

Betlo! above the Moslem spears, 
Above the Moslem turbane white, 
Now mastered en that add of Ight 

A radiant crescent-moon sppsars. 

Meet symbol of cor glowing hope, 
That in the looming battle storm. 
May truth, and right, and patriot arm 

With giant wrong triumphant oops. 

And thought of resurrection fires 
Hungaria'B bleeding bosom new, 
And haply draameet Poland thou 

To *venge thy breve Sersaatic aires. 

Wherever dank of chain may be, 



To God their yearnings lor the gift 
Of freedouTo nobler destiny. 

Oh I Lord of hosts, in mercy seen. 
Spite et the C ossac k steeds and guns, 
Unto these "heavy laden" ones 

Vou^haeAmyhoUes^brighmetwton. 
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PARISIAN GOSSIP 



nHHE Emperor, a abort time since, had occasion 
•*■ to call at one of the workshops in the fau- 
bourgs of Paris, from which he had ordered a statue 
of Francis I., which is to stand in the Court of the 
Louvre, on the very spot graced by that of the Due 
d'Orleans, in 1848. While there, he learnt the sin- 
gular fact, that in this same atelier was to be found 
a statue of the unfortunate Louis XVI., cast in 
1826, bj order of the Restoration, and which had 
remained there ever since that time, buried in the 
sands of oblivion. " Very good,*' says an aide-de- 
camp, "the metal will be just what is wanted for 
ournew casting." •' You mistake, sir," coldly replied 
Napoleon III., " it will figure with honor on one 
of our public squares as it is." Since then the statue 
has been dug up and exhibited upon the Boule- 
vard des Italiens, where multitudes of the curious 
throng to see it. Thus it seems that the Bourbons 
had not the courage to do that for Louis Seise, the 
martyr king, which a Bonaparte has dared to under- 
take. This met, says Gaillardet, is truly an eloquent 
commentary upon the reply which the Emperor 
lately made to tho Duke of Cambridge, on the occa- 
sion of his recent passage through Paris : — " I am 
astonished," said the English prince, " to observe 
the facility with which you have obtained posses- 
sion of your throne among a people who yesterday 
hardly knew you." " Betwixt one king who fled, 
and another who dared not come," said Louis Napo- 
leon, " it was absolutely necessary that monarchical 
Franco should take me !" 

The latest joke in the French Courts is fixed upon 
the celebrated advocate Chaix d'Est-Ange. A rich 
cameo had been stolen from him. The thief was 
arrested, and had the effrontery to choose M. Chaix 
d'Est-Ange himself for his counsel. " He could in 
no way obtain more renown than in delivering me 
from the bad box in which he placed me," earnestly 
said he, and " I will advise with An* I Je lux forme 
tm, eonfianct /" The above bit of pleasantry reminds 
us of a certain leader among the Parisian robbers 
who, in the same way, wished to entrust bis defence 
to a well-known counsellor of the assize court. But 
he sent off his client, telling him that both he and 
his. were thieves, since he well knew that they had 
robbed his wife of a rich Cashmere shawl only the 
evening before, at the Vaudeville Theatre. " Can 
it be possible f " cried tho brigand chief; " tho grace- 
less fools !" He immediately went homo and sum- 
moned those of hie men who had been oil duty the 
previous night at the Vaudeville, and twenty-four 
hours after, the lawyer received his wife's Cashmere 
shawl, with a line from his cfient beg/ring him to 
excuse the blunder of a beginner. 

There has been sucu. a race for the vacant Aca- 
demic chair, that nothing in the sporting world of 
this season has surpassed it ; so many have been the 
candidates, and so fierce the alacrity with which they 
have struggled to attain the envied goal. The un- 
happy Academicians have been tho victims 'of their 
own votes ; for, as those who hold the power of elec- 
tion, 'they have boon overwhelmed by the visits, 
cards, circulars, and entreaties of all those postulants 
who think themselves worthy the yet unconferred 
distinction. Some rest their claims upon a volume 
of unknown poem s ■ s om a upon a pamphlefr— some 



upon a few insignificant articles in a fashionable 
magazine. All throng the drawing-rooms of the 
luckless voters, and, refusing to take any denial, 

persist in waiting if told that M " is not at 

home." One day last week a member of this impor- 
tant body, a small elegiac poet and sonnetteer, glided 

through the half-opened door of M. R 's house, 

and disregarding the remonstrances of the servant, 
who assured him that M. R— was from home, 
made his way across the hall, and penetrated to an 
inner-room on the ground-floor, where he surprised 

Madame R busily employed in making some 

kind of confiture. But the candidate was by no 
means the man to be embarrassed by the circum- 
stance. 

" Ah .'" he cried, " how much it delighta me to see 
an accomplished lady condescend to the employ- 
ment ef her talenta upon these little arts of domestic 
life ! I, madame, am no stranger to these delicacies. 
You are making, I believe, a quince-jelly. I have 
an admirable receipt for quince-jelly. Will you per- 
mit me to assist you! You will see that I shall 
acquit myself to perfection. One may be a poet, and 
yet know how to make confiture*" 

The lady tried in vain to excuse herself from the 
aid of a perfect stranger ; but the visitor was so 
polite, had such a prepossessing address, and ex- 
pressed himself so academically, that she was com- 
pelled to yield, and accept him for her assistant. He 
begged permission to divest himself of his coat, he 
borrowed an apron, and set to work, not only with 
marvellous grace and good humor, but with a skilful 
dexterity which betrayed the most consummate 
experience. In a word, he delighted the good lady 
by the revelation of some important secrets on the 
subject of jelly and marmalade. Presently the Aca- 
demician returned home, and found the candidate 
for the vacant chair busily occupied over tho fire 
upon a preparation of quince jelly. He stood like 
one thunderstruck ; but the candidate remained as 
unabashed as ever. He explained the circumstance 
with entire self-possession j doffed the apron ; re- 
sumed his coat, and became once more the man of 
letters. 

Unfortunately for him, the poet was less success- 
ful than the cook. The Academician withheld his 
vote, and recommended him to write verses in future 
for those who had instructed him in the art of 
making quince-jellies. 



THE POET TO HIS WIFE. 

rpHY cheek is worn, my gentle one, with sad aad anxious 
■*■ care; 

Thy brew is pale and drooping, ones as beauttfal aad fair ; 
Bars the sorrows of my weary heart found echoes in thine 

own! 
Come hither, Wife of many years, for now my grtefo are 



With thee I feel that I can stem the rudest waves of life ; 
Thy voice can charm the tempest wild, and hnah the winds 

of strife: 
StiU may the wreath of lame be mine, and peace and glory 



Like dew upon the wither'd earth, to bless the Poet's home ! 

Aye, eome, sweet Meseeager of Hops, and lot ear thoughts 

unite, 
To picture lands ear from this, both sorrowless and bright ; 
Where not a shade can dim the eye, nor leave one stern 

dajafSMhsswemay 



TETE-A-TETE, 

WITH READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 



W 



E wish to say a word to sundry correspond- 
ents who have favored as with communica- 
tions, which have not been admitted into our pages. 
We wish most distinctly to say to them, that we 
cannot burthen ourselves with the task of returning 
them their manuscripts, or of replying to their let- 
ters of inquiry. We are very glad of such voluntary 
communications aa we can use, but we want our 
correspondents to understand, that whatever they 
may entrust into our hands, if in our judgment 
worthy of acceptance, will in due time appear, and 
if rejected, they are at once consigned to oblivion. 
If, with this understanding, our friends are pleased 
to contribute to the entertainment of their. fellow 
readers, we shall be pleased to be their medium ; 
and we promise this much — to carefully and faith- 
rally give our attention to whatever is submitted 
for decision. 

On the morning when the papers 



tained the announcement and the particulars of the 
fearful murder at the St. Nicholas Hotel, in this city, 
of Captain Loring by Dr. Graham, the same jour- 
nals contained the announcement of twenty-one other 
murders, as occurring in different parts of the Union, 
including California. Twenty-two murders in one 
day's news ! What startling statistics ! What a 
terrible revelation of human wickedness ! 

While the fancy stocks are showing 

in Wall Street alarmingly low figures, a new kind 
of stock has shot up suddenly above par, to the no 
small bewilderment of the wise men of the locality 
afore mentioned. The kind of stock to which we 
allude is — Baby-stock! It appears that in sundry 
places quite a rivalry has sprung up in baby flesh, 
and prizes in the shape of cups, medals, and diplo- 
mas have been awarded to the fattest and hardiest 
babies exhibited. This new species of emulation 
should be encouraged, and we observe that several 
agricultural societies have made it a point to insti- 
tute baby competitions, with the idea, no doubt, that 
if beef and mutton stock needs improvement, so, 
undoubtedly, does baby-flesh. Some of our Ameri- 
can matrons have entered into this novel rivalry 
with considerable interest, and in one place the mo- 
ther of a fine baby, which had drawn the prise, 
modestly inquired if another prise would be offered 
next year ; remarking, that if so, she would then 
have another one for competition. This announce- 
ment, of course, called down applause. If these 
prises will serve to improve the varieties, they will 
do some good. 

Talking of babies, have you read the aosount in 
the papers of the wonderful baby who accompanied 
a pleasure expedition to the Falls of St Anthony 1 
The first appearance of the baby, it seems, was re- 
ceived with some growling, but ere long it had 
laughed itself into tha, affections of v everybody. 
During the jaunt, which occupied some -days, the 
iaby never cried ones. This remarkable fact so 
enlisted the admiration of the party, that a subscrip- 
tion was taken up, near three hundred dollars wore 
raised, a cup was purchased, and filled with gold 
pieces, and in the presence of a large 
with appropriate speeches, this 
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was presented to the baby in question. Imagine 
the feelings of the delighted mother. 

— — A mxosnr writer attributes what he 
calls the superior breeding of the Virginians— to 
what does the reader think! To corn bread ! Oh, 
impotent conclusion ! Bat his reasoning is curious, 
as thus— corn bread is easily digested, easily digested 
food frees us from pain and keeps the bowels regu- 
lar, well-regulated bowels give birth to good health 
and cheerfulness, cheerfulness makes us urbane, 
while urbanity gives rise to good breeding and hos- 
pitality. This concatenation would have pleased 
Hamlet's speculative philosophy, and reminds one of 
the Dane's curious tracing of the imperial clay of Cav 
sar until it stops a beer barrel. Let us by all means 
take to eating " Johnny cakes.'' Let us universally 
' take to singing the popular song so glowingly elo- 
quent upon this " peeular institution" of the South. 
Who knows what the recognition of the principle 
advanced by this philosopher might not effect! 
The " Johnny cake" might become the most power- 
ful instrument of civilisation. Our children would 
have only to be put through a course to obtain a 
thorough refinement of manner. High-bred would 
only be another name for com bread. The dancing- 
master's occ u pation would be gone. Society would 
be revolutionised, and suppawn and milk become 
the grand edneational course of the modem gentle- 



Katb's letter, proposing the publica- 
tion of a weekly summary of deaths and marriages, 
has called forth a series of replies, which we give 
below. Our object in publishing these replies it 
merely to illustrate the various and the contradictory 
tastes which the Publisher of a weekly journal has 
to cater for, and how utterly impossible it would be 
for him to please everybody, even if he should make 
the attempt. But here are the letters. They carry 
their own moral along with them. So listen, while 
we read them :— 



Dunavtlu, at the hoar of Noon. 
Rasptcted Sir : 

I have read with astonishment the letter In your last issue, 
under the signature of " Kate." I certainly hope, sir, that 
you will not listen to her brawn proposal, and publish things 
eo immoral as births, marriages, and deaths. I'm confirmed 
In the conviction that I couldn't abide your paper for one 
moment If you did. Bat. if yon really wish to advance the 
cense of morality, by placing salutary examples before the 
people, you should print full accounts of all murders, sui- 
cides, aecidents, Ac. ; and, as a warning for all unmarried 
people, tt would be advisable to report in full the mat. eon. 



Sir, I remain with distinguished conside ra tion of respect, 
your obedient servant, 

Clxmbbtiba Shbstbb. 

Mr Oabbitt, before the Midnight Oil. 
Jf> dear Mr. Editor : 

Poetry is the fragrance of existence. I am one of the flow- 
ers through which it Is exhaled. Do you wish your Journal 
to succeed 1 Certainly! Then publiah my magnificent 
poem, In one thousand cantos, which 1 have just completed, 
sad your triumph wfll be supreme. Price $10 a canto. 
Cheap! Address, in haste, your friend, 

Pboamus Pabn amus. 

P.5.— What an idea ! Publish the deaths and marriages ! 
Laughable, isn't it T 

City Ball, Supzsiob Coubt. 
Sir. 
Let me advise you not to waste valuable time and space in 
. of •KaeV' The taste of the 



age is too effeminate. I cannot extend my support to your 
sheet, unless you publlshall the law reporte, the legal adver- 
tisements, and my friend, the Rev. Mr. Pununville's sermons. 
Tours, as you prove yourself, 

Fax Qvibklaw. 



Sir: 



Qua Club, Midnight. 



I have read the proposal of <* Kate." Sir, I consider it 
highly absurd. Sir, the public want information about the 
army. That's the only subject worth thinking about! Peo- 
ple, sir. delight in the pomp and circumstance of glorious 
war. You must republish Scott's Tscties, Napoleon's Code, 
and other military works. 

Sir, I sm yours in command, 

Caft. O. P. Q. Porevsr. 

Mathematical Dbpabtkxst, P Collboi. 

Ruptded Mr. Editor: 

I am astonished at the frivolity manifested by " Kate** in 
her letter to you. I am mors than astonished, I sm grieved. 
I am grieved to think that a human being should allow the 
noble attributes of the mind to be engrossed by such trivial 
afifclrs as births, deaths, and marriages. 

In oreer to present her mind with wholesome food, I would 
advise yo\i to give your attention to Mathematics. It is the 
only study in the world worthy of an immortal being. If yon 
will publish the moat eelsbrsted authors on mensuration, 
geometry, engineering, and ail the branches of Mathematics, 
with an occasional chapter from Euclid, to enliven the sheet, 
I will consider the propriety of availing myself of the copy 
taken by my neighbor Jones, 

.Tours, Ac, 

A. B. PABALLBLLOeBAM. 

P.5.— I have an essay on " Spherical Trigonometry," which 
is at your serviee. Pries S7*. 

These, P. M., August, 1854. 
Mm Dear Sir: 

Let me adviss you at ones not to listen to the suggestions 
of "Kate," and others that will be pestering yon about the 
plan of yonr " Journal." Follow the advice of one who has 
had forty yeare' experience In newspaper reading. A word, 
sir, in confidence— the only parts of a newspaper I ever read 
were the Prices' Current, the Stock Sales, and the Marine 
List. Nothing else Is ever looked at by anybody, I assure 
you. Respectfully. 

IffBBX LtBOBB. 

Besides the above, we have one from " Grnhb 
Antiquarins," who wants the " Journal" devoted to 
an illustration of the discoveries at Ninevah and 
Pompeii ; another one from " Sportit Fine," who 
thinks we ought to devote onr sheet to races, fights, 
and sporting matters generally ; still another, signed 
" Sartain Cute," who likes to hear all about the new 
notions invented everywhere ; and last, " Rap Me- 
dium, Esq.," desires to extend the knowledge of Spi- 
ritualism. Well, gentlemen, only stick to us, and 
perhaps we shall eventually please yon all. 

— - — — A coMTBMroBABT asserts that Kngland 
affords no market as yet lor any American book, 
unless it be one that places the United States in a 
bad light This is scarcely true, Hawthorne is 
better appreciated in England than he is in his own 
country. Cheap issues of Cooper and Irving have 
reached immense editions, while numerous miscel- 
laneous volumes have, in their republication, made 
vast sums for the English publisher. Indeed, America 
has become a permanent resource of certain pub- 
lishers for their material, and for the last fsw years 
a very large proportion of the popular literature in 
England has been supplied by American authors. 

Stbajoico it across the Sound the other 



day in one of the Fall River boats— which, by the 
way, are absolutely the largest, handsomest, best 
managed, and moat coaforeable boats thai goat any- 



where—our tompagnon du voyage delivered himself 
of a preposterous conundrum/ which, for his pun- 
ishment, we hand over to the reader. " Why," said 
he, " why is this steamboat like an Irishman's fune- 
ral I" We looked puzzled, and he triumphantly 
exclaimed—" Because it is followed by a wake." 
We looked upon him with pity ; but as if nothing 
could dismay him, he broke out again — " Why is 
this boa like a rotten apple V " Ah," replied we, 
"because it is on-tound." Upon this reply, he 
smiled faintly, and sank into silence. 

Talking about these Fall River boats, those who 
have not sailed upon them do not know the luxury 
of travelling. Every detail of comfort is so at- 
tended to, the servants are so well bred, the officers 
are so gentlemanly, the meals are such banquets, there 
is an air about everything of such well-bred quiet 
and repose, that one might fancy himself in the 
house of gentleman instead of on a steamboat. And 
the many distinguished looking people one always 
meets on these boats would serve to keep up the 
illusion. It always appears to us that the travellers 
on this route are exclusively ladies and gentlemen. 
We can account, however, for this peculiarity over 
other lines of travel, by the fact that all the Newport 
visitors take these boats ; and Newport, we all know, 
is visited by the most distinguished families in the 
Union. 

A new boat is building to take the place of ono of 
those now in use, to be called " The Metropolis." 
This boat is to outdo everything we have ever known 
in the way of steamboats, in size, decoration, and 
appointments. It will be running by about the first 
of September. 

— Wb sometimes find the happiest wit in 
the roughest places. The following illustration, 
though as sharp as a needle, is hardly so polished. 
A few Sundays since our attention was drawn to a 
crowd at one of the street corners, where a person 
mounted on a barrel was addressing the assemblage 
on the subject of temperance. He had been inter- 
rupted in his address by some disciple of Bacchus, 
who wanted to dispute the question with him, and 
upon our drawing near, the orator was administer- 
ing a sharp rebuke to his opponent. Tho orator 
was a man of large framo, tanned akin, rough dress 
and his language was very coarse and illiterate, but 
his retorts were exceedingly happy, quick and cutting, 
and they told on his auditors wonderfully. " Now," 
said he, " you jist shut up, you rum sucker. That 
ere mouth of yourn is a regular rum hole, and you 
can't open rum holes on Sunday. Its agin the law. 
Yer haint got no license. So jist shut up." 

A tremendous roar of laughter saluted tho witty 
speaker and his discomfitted antagonist. 

The sentiment of the following lines is 



a very good one to have always at hand,— cheering, 
stimulating encouraging : — 

HOPE ON, HOPE ETOL! 
Hope en, hope ever! after darkest night, 

Comes, full of loving lift), the laughing Morning j 
Hope on, hope ever ! Spring-tide nusht with light, 

Aye erowns old Winter with her rich adorning. 
Hope on, hope ever ! yet the time shall some, 

When sun to man shall be a Mead sM brother i 
And this old world shall be a happy home, 

AAA an Earth's tatty lovt on* (QM^* « 



1G2 
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' Now then, Youno GenVmam, wb can't bxpict the Pony to drao us both up such a Hill as this, and as youb Legs 

ABB YOUNOEE THAN MINE, YOU'O BETTER OET OUT AND WALK." 



JOKES UPON THE WAR. 
Wb have boon making a compilation of some of the 
beat jokes that have been let off recently, upon the 
subject of the War. Punch, Diogenes, and Punchi- 
nello, manage to say several good things every 
week:— 

Admiral Plumridob has been punish- 
ing the Russians by making matters too hot for 
them. He has destroyed all their tar in the dock- 
yards of Uleaborg and Braheatad. This is the way 
to pitch into them. 

The Government were anxious that a 

severe blow should be dealt to the Russians in the 
spring as the moat favorable time for operations. 
We are decidedly of a similar opinion, aa the spring, 
of all other quarters of the year, is naturally the 
prime time for shooting. 

■■ ■■ Even the British Cavalry will not be 
able to attack the Cossacks without paying dearly 
for it, since, inevitably all their horses will become 
chargers. 

— — It may well be a matter of astonishment 
that the Emperor of Russia does not abdicate, for 
since he has lost hie head he can find little uas for 
his crown. 

— — — l^E Circassians have again defeated the 
thereby proving that Circassian Greas<has 



greater efficacy than Bear's Grease, and that while 
one can give a good rub, the other is compelled to 
brush off. 

Now that the Russian armies have been 

ordered to retire beyond the Pruth, instead of 
numbering so many thousand strong, they evidently 
consist of so many thousand weak. 

A letter from an officer of the fleet 

tells the following good story :— " One morning, a 
few days since, we saw a large vessel eight or ten 
miles a-head, which we fully believed to be a Russian 
man-of-war, as she made all sail to get away, and 
showed no colors. As we rapidly came up with, 
her she took in sail, until she was under reefed top- 
sails—fighting trim : so we beat to quarters, and the 
pipe sounded loudly : * Hands, bring the ship into 
action !* For some three minutes everything was 
bustle, casting the guns loose, clearing the decks, 
dec. Five minutes more, and every gun was shotted 
and primed, and the men standing with the match 
lines in their hands, waiting for the word to fire. 
Just aa we got within good distance, the blackguard 
ran up American colore, and coolly told us he 
would have hoisted them sooner, but he wanted to 
see how smart We would clear for action. If our 
tars did not bless him to the wrong side of heaven, 
never believe me." 



— — - Some officers in the Baltic fleet have 
been writing to complain of their inability to get 
their linen washed for them on board. We have a 
very simple remedy to suggest. If they can f t get 
washing done on board, why not leave their things 
out loose on deck, when, if the least storm should 
arise, they would have them cashed overboard. 

An old gentleman, always on the alert 

for the latest news from the Baltic fleet, made the 
usual inquiry of a wag : " The latest news from the 
Baltic/* replied the wag, " is that the fleet is in 
statu quo /*' " Ah ! how far is that from Cronstadt ?" 
asked the inxoccnt old soul. 

ALL-LIES OP THE CZA* 
I stand alone, IV* not a friend, 

I've not a blessed pal ; 
I'to no Allies, and must depend. 

On Lies withont the Al. 

i Coals are much wanted for the Black 
Sea fleet. Probably, until our steam is supplied 
with "coal, it cannot reduce the Russian fortresses 
to ashes. 

■ Tbet say that Nicholas is laboring 

under a liver ejection— the only sort of affection of 
which his nature is capable. It appears, therefore, 
that the Czar is troubled with bile ; and there can be 
no doubt that hs complains bitterly of Gaol 
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THE BLACK SEA. 



A S our readers would no doubt like to have some 
•**■ exact knowledge of this immense basin of 
water, it may interest them to know that the Black 
Sea separates the southern parts of Russia from 
Asia Minor. Its length is nearly 700 miles, extend- 
ing from 28 deg. to 41 deg. 30 min. east longitude, 
and from 41 deg. to 46 deg. 40 min. north latitude. 
Its greatest width is 400 miles, and is from the 
mouth of the Dnieper to the opposite shore, near the 
Bosphorous. It is narrowest in the middle, being 
scarcely more than 160 miles; but towards its 
•astern limits it extends to almost 300 miles. Geo- 
graphers estimate that it covers a space of 180,000 
square miles. Assuming this estimate to be correct, 



[ 811 ASTOPOL.] 

Engraved for this Journal by Mr. J. W. Orr. 

the Black Sea, for extent, occupies a position between 
the Baltic— which extends over a space of 160,000 
square miles— and the North Sea, which covers 
260,000 square miles. The Black Sea it connected 
with the Sea of Azof by the Straits of Kertch— for- 
merly called the Straits of Yenikale ; with the Medi 
terranean, by the Bosphorus, the Sea of Marmora, 
and the Dardanelles. ^ The Black Sea receives the 
drainage of a larger extent of country than any 
other sea, except the Yellow Sea. Its water, in 
consequence, is salt to a very slight degree. Its 
specific gravity, compared to that of ordinary fresh 
water, is 1142 to 1000. The specific gravity of the 
water of the Atlantic is 1288, and of the Baltic, 
about 1040. 
The shores of the Black Sea are of very varied ap- 



pearanoo. Eastward from the Bosphorus, the ecea* 
is rather low. From Cape Baba to Cape Carambis, 
and still further on to Sinope and to the entrance of 
the Kizil Ermak, tho shore is high. To the east of 
Sebastopol, the shore rises bold and precipitous 
several hundred feet. The remainder of this coast 
alternates between low and sandy flats, and consi- 
derable elevation. Near Mangalia is a range of the 
Balkan Mountains extending almost to the shore. 
The Black Sea is easily navigated, and presents but 
few difficulties and dangers. 

Sebastopol is the principal Russian harbor ; but, 
although a splendi4ptece of inland water, it was not 
a naval pert until created one by Catherine II., whs 
founded the present town and pert of Sebastspot, 
soon after she had obtained possession of the Crimea, 
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by conquest from the Turks. The first stone of the 
fortress was laid in 1786, and from that year this so- 
called Gibraltar of the southern frontier of Russia 
has daily increased in strength and importance. It 
stands on the western side of the peninsula of land 
called the Crimea. 

The principal bay is about three miles and a half 
in depth, with a width of three-quarters of a mile 
at the mouth, widening to nearly a mile, and then 
narrowing to six or seven hundred yards at the 
head. • 

The entrance to the harbor is defended by strong 
batteries, placed at the extremity of the two points 
of land that form the bay. Besides these, there is 
another fronting the town, and two more on the 
double point on which the town stands, with a 
redoubt higher up. 

About a mile from the mouth of the bay, the grand 
port for Teasels of war forms a sort of small arm, run- 
ning in a south-west direction. This arm, which 
the Tartars used to call Kartati-Kosh (Vulture Bay), 
is now called Yujnaia-Bukhta, or South Port. It is 
upwards of a mile and a half in length, with a width 
of 400 yards at the entrance, and has a little narrow 
creek of about 600 yards in length, in which ships 
can be laid up in ordinary with perfect safety. 

The town of Sebastopol itself is not much above a 
mile in length, and is nowhere more than 400 yards 
wide. 

OUR HEROIC WOMEN OF HISTORY. 



SO noble a subject as female heroism, or the deeds 
of our heroic women, of history, is a theme well 
calculated to inspire even the most timid bosom. 

When we consider how these our sisters have 
stood forward on the pages of history, how each of 
their names have become household words, and their 
deeds have stirred in us an amount of patriotic ardor 
that awaited but the time to call it into action, we 
cannot but feel that there are amongst us, even at 
the present day, Joan d'Arcs, Catherines, and Ma- 
nillas, with women as Roman-hearted as Volumnia, 
Valeria, and Vergilia 

Has it been any peculiar amount of education or 
of intellect with which our lion-hearted sisters have 
been gifted 1 No ; and herein is our peculiar boast. 
Native heroism springs not from wealth or honor, 
from ambition or lust of power, it is a heaven-born 
gift lurking in every woman's heart, and many are 
the fireside martyrs and spirit conquerors of whose 
silent footsteps the world knows nothing. There 
are greater victories than those that are won over 
cities ; greater suffering than is known on the battle- 
field. 

Of the high and noble amongst our sisters, we, 
however, speak gladly, feeling as we do that their 
names, emblazoned on the banners of fame, are yet 
great and honored witnesses of all that a noble wo- 
manhood is capable of completing — Catherine I., 
Empress of Russia, was one of these extraordinary 
women; when her husband, Peter the Great, was 
surrounded in his camp at Pruth by ten thousand 
Turks, and in danger of perishing through famine 
with his army — when, despondent and miserable, he 
shut himself up in his tent and would not that any 
one should approach him — then was shown luis'em- 
' press's true courage. 



By a tact that woman only knows, and the sacri- 
fice of all her jewelry, she won over the grand vizier 
to her interest, and so influenced by him the Turk- 
ish general, that peace was proposed and finally car- 
ried out ; the nation thus owing to the presence of 
mind of one woman their entire liberation. It is of 
Catherine we are told that being, after her husband's 
death, styled " great, wise, and mother of the peo- 
ple," she refused all these titles except the last, 
which she said she hoped ever to preserve. 

Nor is it only the noble who are heroines, for still 
throughout the Alps is remembered Martha Glar, 
sprung from a lowly shepherd line. 

This woman at the time when her native valleys, 
that had slept undisturbed for ages, were begin- 
ning to echo to the rumor of French threats and 
Gallic perfidy, sprung forward a woman born of the 
times, and convoking around her a host of her coun 
try-people, marched with them against the approach- 
ing enemy, holding first a meeting in the churchyard, 
wherein she addressed them as daughters of William 
Tell, and told them the time was at hand when they 
were to prove themselves worthy descendants of that 
deliverer of his country. 

It is reported of her, that she performed prodigies 
of valor at the battle of Frauenbrun, and that out of 
the two hundred and sixty gallant women her spirit 
had aroused to follow her, only eighty left the field 
alive. Well did she carry out her own feeling when 
she implored them " to conquer or to die ; to live or 
to perish with the freedom and independence of their 
dear country." 

Nor must we forget Joan of Arc, well as her 
history is known throughout the world. This simple 
peasant girl, at the age of nineteen, was the imme- 
diate cause of the establishment of Charles VII. on 
the throne of his ancestors, and of the expulsion of 
the English from her country. Joan appears to 
have considered herself an instrument in the hands 
of Heaven for the deliverance of France. She 
appeared before Charles dressed as a warrior, then 
arming herself cap-a-pie, mounted on horseback, 
and appeared thus to the whole people, the king in- 
vesting her with the supreme command of his 
army. We know how this persuasion in her 
heavenly mission struck terror at last into the hearts 
of the English— how she raised the siege of Orleans 
— how she took possession of Auxerre, Troges, and. 
Chalons, and opened the road for the king to 
Rheims where he was ultimately crowned. Wo 
know how she fell into the hands of the English and 
was put to death by them on the scaffold. Yet her 
unhappy fate can but make us admire more this 
admirable heroine, who dared all dangers for tho 
sake of serving her prince and her country. 

There are also more unknown instances of patriot- 
ism, as in the case of the SUesian girl, who not 
knowing otherwise how to contribute to the expenses 
of the war which her countrymen were waging 
against the invasion of the French in 1813, set off 
privately to Breslau and disposed of her only 
property, her magnificent ftesses, for the sum of 
two dollars. The story, however, goes, that the 
hairdresser, touched with the girl's conduct, re- 
served this hair for the manufacture of finer orna- 
ments; to that at'last, by this fceHettras sacrifice, no 
ffts a'tum titan aiiuhdred doflarswere sulfceribcd 
I to the exigencies of the state. 



But what imports it to bring forth such single 
ins t an c es of heroism when every page of history but 
multiplies these examples t Patriotism, as we ob- 
served before, dwells in every female bosom. The 
opportunity may not arise during a lifetime of 
exercising this quality, best known in its noble 
thoughts, generous self-sacrifices, and its exertions 
in the cause of human happiness. These are but 
other phases of our national love now beautifying 
our home-hearths. Long may they dwell there, 
silent household angels ; but we are not the less 
persuaded that the great public to which we belong 
is never lost sight of, and that when America 
demands the services of her daughters, they will 
rise in one common cause, and prove that indeed 
heroism and patriotism is but another name for 
Woman ! 



An Encounter with a Wolf. — A few days ago a 
M. Louit, proprietor of an estate situated on the con- 
fines of the Ardeche and the Haute Loire, had gone 
up to his bedroom, and was about to lie down. 
Having opened the window to close the shutters, he 
distinctly heard the noise of an animal splashing in 
the river, the overflowing waters of which were 
beating against the wall of his house. Believing 
that it was the dog, he sent his son, a lad 11 years 
old, across the garden to take him in. Hardly, 
however, had he given the order when he repented 
it The animal, which could now be seen by the 
light of the moon, had no ordinary aspect Having 
reached the shore, the real dog began to bark in 
a very singular manner, and climbed up the wall of 
the enclosure, scenting the approach of an enemy. 
The father, who could no longer be mistaken about 
the nature of the nocturnal visitor, wildly cried to his 
son not to advance. It was too late ; the lad had 
already left the garden, tho door of which was 
violently closed by the wind, and was thus left a prey 
to the ferocious beast. Indeed, the wolf perceived 
him, and was hastening towards his prey, howling 
most frightfully, which put in motion the whole 
household. The lad would no doubt have been torn 
to pieces had not the dog, understanding the danger 
of his young master, placed himself between them, 
engaging in a terrible struggle. Arrested in his 
leap, the wolf turned his fury towards this adversary. 
Defended by his collar, the dog opposed a fierce re- 
sistance, and bit his assailant most unmercifully. 
Meanwhile the lad tried in vain to open the door. 
The wolf, having at length succeeded in throwing 
down the dog, was about strangling him by his 
weight and mortal hugging*, when M. Louit ap- 
peared on the wall with a loaded gun in his hand. 
He directed the shot against the ferocious beast, 
which wounded him in the forehead and rendered 
him still more furious. He tore to pieces the dog, 
and the boy would most likely have experienced the 
same fate if the door had not been opened to him at 
that moment. On the following day the body of tho 
wolf was found about 200 steps from the house, 
buried under a mass of snow, which had fallen the 
samo night. He was four feet long, exclusive of the 
tail, and might weigh about 3401b. — Courier de la 
Drome et de V Ardeche. 

It is shame for a man to desire honor because of 
his noble progenitors, and not to deserve it by bis own I 
ttrtue. ■ 
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HARD TIMES. 



BT CHARLES DICKENS 
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(Continued.) 
oHiPTBi rxixi 
[R. JAMES HARTHOUSE, "going in" for 
his adopted party, soon began to score. With 
the aid of a little more coaching for the political 
sages, a little more genteel listlessness for the 
general society, and a tolerable management of the 
assumed honesty in dishonesty, most effective and 
most patronised of the polite deadly sins, he speedily 
came to be considered of much promise. The not 
being troubled with earnestness was a grand point 
in his favor, enabling him to take to the hard -Fact 
fellows with as good a trace as if he had been born 
one of the tribe, and to throw all other tribes over- 
board, as conscious impostors. 

" Whom none of us believe, my dear Mrs. Boon- 
derby, and who do not believe themselves. The 
only difference between ns and the professors of 
virtue or benevolence, or philanthropy— never mind 
the name— is, that we know it is all meaningless, 
and say so ; while they know it equally and will 
never say so." 

Why should she be shocked or warned by this re- 
iteration t It was not so unlike her father's prin- 
ciples, and her early training, that it need startle 
her. Where was the great difference between the 
two schools, when each chained her down to mate- 
rial realities, and inspired her with no faith in any- 
thing else ! What was there in her soul for James 
Harthouse to destroy, which Thomas Gradgrind had 
nurtured there in its state of innocence r . 

It was even the worse for her at this pass, that in 
her mind — implanted there before her eminently 
practical father began to form it — a struggling dis- 
position to believe in a wider and higher humanity 
than she had ever heard of, constantly strove with 
doubts and resentments, With doubts, because the 
aspiration had been so laid waste in her youth. 
With resentments, because of the wrong that had 
been done her, if it were indeed a whisper of the 
truth. Upon a nature long accustomed to self-sup- 
pression, thus torn and divided, the Harthouse 
philosophy came as a relief and justification. Every- 
thing being hollow, and worthless, she had missed 
nothing and sacrificed nothing. What did it matter, 
she had said to her father, when he proposed her 
husband. What did it matter, she said still. With 
a scornful self-reliance, she asked herself, What did 
anything matter— and went on. 

Towards what 1 Step by step, onward and down- 
ward, towards some end, yet so gradually that she 
believed herself to remain motionless. As to Mr. 
Harthouse, whither he tended, he neither considered 
nor cared. He had no particular design or plan be- 
fore him ; no energetic wickedness ruffled his lassi- 
tude. He was as much amused and interested) at 
present, as it became so fine a gentleman to be ; 
perhaps even more than it would have been consist- 
ent with his reputation to confess. Soon after his 
arrival he languidly wrote to his brother, the honor- 
able and jocular member, that the Bounderby's were 
" great run ;" and further, that the female Bounderby, 
instead of being the Gorgon he had expected, was 
young and remarkably pretty. After that, he wrote 



no more about them, and devoted his leisure chiefly 
to their house. He was very often in their house, 
in his flittings andvisitings about the Coketown dis- 
trict ; and was much encouraged by Mr. Bounderby. 
It was quite in Mr. Bounderby's gusty way to boast 
to all his world that he didn't care about your highly 
connected people, but that if his wife Tom Grad- 
grind's daughter did, she was welcome to their 
company. 

Mr. James Harthouse began to think it would be 
a new sensation, if the face which changed so 
beautifully for the whelp, would change for him. 

He was quick enough to observe ; he had a good 
memory, and did not forget a word of the brother's 
revelations. He interwove them with everything he 
saw of the sister, and he began to understand her. 
To be sure, the better and profounder part of her 
character was not within his scope of perception ; 
for in natures, as in seas, depth answers unto depth ; 
but he soon began to read the rest with a student's 
eye. 

Mr. Bounderby had taken possession of a house 
and grounds, about fifteen miles from the town, and 
accessible within a mile or two, by a railway striding 
on many arches over a wild country, undermined by 
deserted coalpits, and spotted at night by fires and 
black shapes of engines. This country, gradually 
softening towards the neighborhood of Mr. Boun- 
derby's retreat, there mellowed into a rustic land- 
scape, golden with heath and snowy with hawthorn 
in the spring of the year, and tremulous with leaves 
and their shadows all the summer time. The bank 
had foreclosed a mortgage on the property thus 
pleasantly situated : effected by one of the Coketown 
magnates: who, in his determination to make a 
shorter cut than usual to an enormous fortune, over- 
speculated himself afterwards by about two hundred 
thousand pounds. These accidents did sometimes 
happen in the best-regulated families of Coketown, 
though the bankrupts had no connexion whatever 
with the improvident classes. 

It afforded Mr. Bounderby supreme satisfaction to 
instal himself in this snug little estate, and with de- 
monstrative humility to grow cabbages in the flower- 
garden. He delighted to live, barrack fashion, 
among the elegant furniture, and he bullied the very 
pictures with his origin. " Why sir," he would say 
to a visitor, " I am told that Nickits, the late owner, 
gave seven hundred pound for that Sea-beach. Now, 
to be plain with you, if I ever, in the whole course 
of my life, take seven looks at it, at a hundred pound 
a look, it will be as much as I shall do. No, by 
George ! I don't forget that I am Josiah Bounderby 
of Coketown. For years upon years, the only 
pictures in my possession, or that I could have got 
into my possession by any means, unless I stole 'em, 
were the engravings of a man shaving himself in a 
boot, on the blacking bottles that I was overjoyed to 
use in cleaning boots with, and that I sold when they 
were empty for a farthing a-piece, and glad to get 
it!" 

Then he would address Mr. Harthouse in the same 
style. 

" Harthouse, you have a couple of horses down 
here. Bring half a dozen more if you like, and we'll 
find room for 'em. There's stabling in this place for 
a dosen horses ; and unless Nickits is belied, he 
kept the full number. A round dozen of 'em, sir. 



When that man was a boy, he went to Westminster 
School. Went to Westminster School as a King's 
Scholar, when I was principally living on garbage, 
and sleeping in market baskets. Why, if I wanted 
to keep a dozen horses— which I don't, for one's 
enough for me — I couldn't bear to see 'em in their 
stalls here, and think what my own lodging used to 
be. I couldn't look at 'em, sir, and not order 'em 
out. Yet so things come round. You see this 
place ; you know what sort of a place it is ; you are 
aware that there's not a completer place of its size 
in this kingdom or elsewhere— I don't care where— 
and here, got into the middle of it, like a maggot 
into a nut, is Josiah Bounderby. While Nickits (as 
a man came into my office, and told me yesterday), 
Nickits, who used to act in Latin, in the Westminster 
School plays, with the chief-justices and nobility of 
this country applauding him till they were black in 
the face, is drivelling at this minute— drivelling, 
sir !— in the fifth floor, up a narrow dark back street 
in Antwerp." 

It was among the leafy shadows of this retirement, 
in the long sultry summer days, that Mr. Harthouse 
began to prove the face which had set him wonder- 
ing when he first saw* it, and to try if it would 
change for him. 

" Mrs. Bounderby, I esteem it a most fortunate 
accident that I find you alone here. I have for some 
time had a particular wish to speak to you." 

It was not by any wonderful accident that he 
found her, the time of day being that at which she 
was alone, and the place being her favorite resort 
It was an opening in a dark wood, whero some 
felled trees lay, and whore she would sit watching 
the fallen leaves of last year, as she had watched the 
falling ashes at home. 

He sat down beside her, with a glance at her face. 

" Your brother. My young friend Tom — " 

Her color brightened, and she turned to him with 
a look of interest. " I never in my life," he thought, 
" saw anything so remarkable and so captivating as 
the lighting of those features !" His face betrayed 
his thought — perhaps without betraying him, for it 
might have been according to its instruction so 
to do. 

"Pardon me. The expression of your sisterly 
interest is so beautiful — Tom should be so proud of 
it — I know this is inexcusable, but I am so compelled 
to admire." 

" Being so impulsive," she said composedly. 

14 Mrs. Bounderby, no ; you know I make no pre- 
tence with you. You know I am a sordid piece of 
human nature, ready to sell myself at any time for 
any reasonable sum, and altogether incapable of any 
Arcadian proceeding whatever." 

14 1 am waiting," she returneo, " for your further 
reference to my brother." 

" You are rigid with mo, and I deserve it. I am 
as worthless a dog as you will find, except that I am 
not false— not false. But you surprised and started 
me from my subject, which was your brother. I 
have an interest in him." 

"Have you an interest in anything, Mr. Hart- 
house V she asked, half ' incredulously and half 
gratefully. 

" If you had asked me when I first came here, I 
should have said no. I must say now— evon at the 
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hazard of appearing to make a pretence, and of 
justly awakening your incredulity — yes." 

She made a alight movement, aa if she were trying 
to speak, but could not fin4 voice ; at length she 
said, "Mr. Harthonse, I give you credit for being 
interested in my brother.' 1 

" Thank you. I claim to deserve it. You know 
hew little I do claim, but I will go that length. You 
have done so much for him, you are so fond of him ; 
your whole life, Mrs. Bounderby, expresses such 
charming self-fbrgetfulness on his account— pardon 
me again — I am running wide of the subject. I am 
interested in him for his own sake." 

She had made the slightest action possible, as if 
she would have risen in a hurry and gone away. He 
had turned the course of what he said at that instant, 
and she remained. 

44 Mrs. Bounderby," he resumed in a lighter man- 
ner, and yet with a show of effort in assuming it, 
which was even more expressive than the manner he 
dismissed ; " it is no irrevocable offence in a young 
fellow of your brother's years, if he is heedless, in- 
considerate, and expensive — a little dissipated, in the 
common phrase. Is he?" 

" Yes." 

" Allow me to be frank. LV you think he games 
at all 1° 

" 1 think he makes bets." Mr. Harthouse wait- 
ing, as if that were not her whole answer, she added, 
" I know he does." 

"Of course he loses 1" 

"Yes." 

" Everybody loses who bets. May I hint at the 
probability of your sometimes supplying him with 
money for these purposes 1" 

She sat, looking down ; but, at this question, raised 
her eyes searchingly and a little resentfully. 

" Acquit me of impertinent curiosity, my dear Mrs. 
Bounderby. I think Tom may be gradually falling 
into trouble, and I wish to stretch out a helping hand 
to him from the depths of my wicked experience. — 
Shall I say again, for his sake? Is that neces- 
sary t" 

She seemed to try to answer, but nothing came 
of it. 

" Candidly to confess everything that has occurred 
to me," said James Harthouse, again gliding with 
the same appearance of effort into his more airy 
manner ; " I will confide to you my doubt whether 
he has had many advantages. Whether— forgive 
my plainness — whether any great amount of confi- 
dence is likely to have been established between him- 
self and his most worthy father." 

" I do not," said Louisa, flushing with her own 
great remembrance in that wise, " think it likely." 

" Or, between himself, and — I may trust to your 
perfect understanding of my meaning I am sure — and 
his highly esteemed brother-in-law ?" 

She flushed deeper and deeper, and was burning 
red when she replied in a fainter voice, " I do not 
think that likely, either." 

" Mrs. Bounderby/' said Harthouse, after a short 
silence, " may there be a better confidence between 
yourself and me? Tom has borrowed a consider- 
able sum of you?" 

" You will understand, Mr. Harthouse," she re- 
umed, after some indecision : she had been more 
or less uncertain, and troubled throughout the con- 



versation, and yet had in the main preserved her 
self-contained manner : " you will understand that if 
I tell you what you press to know, it is not by way 
of complaint or regret. I would never complain of 
anything, and what I have done I do not in the least 
tegret." 

" So spirited, too !" thought James Harthouse. 

" When I married, I found that my brother was 
even at that time heavily in debt. Heavily for him 
I mean. Heavily enough to oblige me to sell some 
trinkets. They were no sacrifice. I sold them very 
willingly. I attached no value to them. They were 
quite worthless to me." 

Either she saw in his face that he knew, or she 
only feared in her conscience that he knew, that she 
spoke of some of her husband's gifts. She stopped, 
and reddened again. If he had not known it before 
he would have known it then, though he had been a 
much duller man than he was. 

" Since then, I have given my brother, at various 
times, what money I could spare: in short, what 
money I have had. Confiding in you at all, on tho 
faith of the interest you profess for him, I will not do 
so by halves. Since you have been in the habit of 
visiting here, he has wanted in one sum as much as 
a hundred pounds. I have not been able to give it 
to him. I have felt uneasy for the consequences of 
his being so involved, but I have kept these secrets 
until now, when I trust them to your honor. I have 
held no confidence with any one, because — you an- 
ticipated my reason just now." She abruptly broke 
off. 

He was a ready man, and he saw, and seized an 
opportunity hore of presenting her own image to her, 
slightly disguised as her brother. 

" Mrs. Bounderby, though a graceless person of 
the world worldly, I feel the utmost interest, I assure 
you, in what you tell me. I cannot possibly be hard 
upon your brother. I understandand share the wise 
consideration with which you regard his errors. 
With all possible respect both for Mr. Gradgrind and 
for Mr. Bounderby, I think I perceive that he has not 
been fortunate in his training. Bred at a disadvan- 
tage towards the society in which he has his part to 
play, he rushes into these extremes for himself, from 
opposite extremes that have long been forced — with 
the very best intentions we have no doubt — upon 
him. Mr. Bounderby's fine bluff English independ- 
ence, though a most charming characteristic, does 
not— as we have agreed — invite confidence. If I 
might 'venture to remark that it is the least in the 
world deficient in that delicacy to which a youth mis- 
taken, a character misconceived, and abilities misdi- 
rected, would turn for relief and guidance, I should 
express what it presents to my own view." 

As she sat looking straight before her, across the 
changing lights upon the grass into the darkness of 
tbe wood beyond, he saw in her face her application 
of his very distinctly uttered words. 

" All allowance," he continued, " must be made. 
I have one great fault to find with Tom, however, 
which I cannot forgive, and for which I take him 
heavily to account." 

Louisa turned her eyes to his face, and asked him 
what fault was that? 

"Perhaps," he returned, "I have said enough. 
Perhaps it would have been better, on the whole, if 
no allusion to it had escaped me." 



"You alarm me, Mr. Harthouse. Pray let me 
know it." 

" To relieve you from needless apprehension — and 
as this confidence regarding your brother, which I 
prize I am sure above all possible things, has been 
established between us— I obey. I cannot forgive 
him for not being more sensible, in every word, look, 
and act of his life, of the affection of his best friend ; 
of the devotion of his best friend ; of her unselfish* 
ness ; of her sacrifice. The return he makes her, 
within my observation, is a very poor one. What 
she has done for him demands his constant love and 
gratitude, not his ill humor and caprice. Careless 
fellow as I am, I am not so indifferent, Mrs. Boun- 
derby, as to be regardless of this vice in your 
brother, or inclined to consider it a venial offence.' 9 

The wood floated before her, for her eyes were 
suffused with tears. They rose from a deep well, 
long concealed, and her heart was filled with acute 
pain that found no relief in them. 

" In a word, it is to correct your brother in this, 
Mrs. Bounderby, that I most aspire. My better 
knowledge of his circumstances, and my direction 
and advice in extricating him— rather valuable, I 
hope, as coming from a scapegrace on a much larger 
scale— will give me some influence over him, and all 
I gain I shall certainly use towards* this end. I have 
said enough and more than enough. I seem to be 
protesting that I am a sort of good fellow, when upon 
my honor, I have not the least intention to make any 
protestation to that effect, and openly announce that 
I am nothing of the sort. Yonder, among the trees," 
he added, having lifted up his eyes and looked about ; 
for he had watched her closely until now ; " is yowr 
brother himself; no doubt just come down. As he 
seems to bo loitering in this direction, it may be as 
well, perhaps, to walk towards him, and throw our- 
selves in his way. He has been very silent and dole 
ful of late. Perhaps, his brotherly conscience is 
touched— if there are such things as conscience*. 
Though, upon my honor, I hear of them much too 
often to believe in them." 

He assisted her to rise, and she took his arm, sad 
they advanced to meet the whelp. He was idly 
beating the branches as he lounged along: or he 
stopped viciously to rip the moss from the trees with 
his stick. He was startled when they came upon 
him while engaged in this latter pastime, and his 
color changed. 

"Halloa!" he stammered, •'! didn't know you 
were here." 

" Whose name, Tom," said Mr. Harthouse, pat- 
ting his hand upon his shoulder and turning him, so 
that all three walked towards the house together, 
" have you been carving on the trees 1" 

'•Whose name?" returned Tom. "Oh! You 
mean what girl's name ?" 

" You have a suspicious appearance of inscribing 
some fair creature's on the bark, Tom." 

" Not much of that, Mr. Harthouse, unless some 
fair creature, with a slashing fortune at her own dis- 
posal, would take a fancy to me. Or she might be 
as ugly as she was rich, without any fear of losing 
me. I'd carve her name as often as she liked." 

" I'm afraid you are mercenary, Tom." 

" Mercenary," repeated Tom. " Who is not mer- 
cenary ? Ask my sister." 

" Have you so proved it to be a felling of mine, 
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Tom?" said Louisa, showing no other sense of his 
discontent and ill-nature. 

44 You know whether the cap fits yon, Loo," 
retained her brother sulkily. " If it does, you can 
wear it" 

" Tom is misanthropical to-day, as all bored people 
are, now and then," said Mr. Harthouse. " Don't 
behove him, Mrs. Bounderby. He knows much 
better. I shall disclose some of his opinions of you, 
pmately expressed before me, unless he relents a 
little." 

" At all events, Mr. Harthouse," said Tom, softening 
in his admiration of his patron, but shaking his head 
follenly too, " you can't tell her that I ever praised 
her for being mercenary. I may have praised her 
for being the contrary, and I should do it again, if I 
had as good reason. However, never mind this now ; 
it's not very interesting to you, and I am sick of the 
•ubject." 

.They walked on to the house, where Louisa quit- 
ted her visitors arm and went in. He stood looking 
after her, as she ascended the steps, and passed into 
the shadow of the door ; then put his hand upon hor 
brother's shoulder again, and invited him with a con- 
fidential nod to a walk in the garden. 

V Tom, my fine fellow, I want to have a word 
with you." 

They had stopped among a disorder of roses— it 
was part of Mr. Bounderby's humility to keep Nick- 
its's roses on a reduced scale— and Tom sat down on 
a terrace-parapet, plucking buds and picking them to 
pieces ; while his powerful Familiar stood over him, 
with a foot upon the parapet, and his figure easily 
resting on the arm supported by that knee. They 
were just visible from her window. Perhaps she 
saw them. 

*< Tom, what's the matter 1" 

44 Oh ! Mr. Harthouse," said Tom, with a groan, 
"lam hard up, and bothered out of my life." 

44 My good fellow, so am I." 

"You!" returned Tom. "You are the picture 
of independence. Mr. Harthouse, I am in s horri- 
ble mesa. You have no idea what a state I have 
got myself into— what a state my sister might 
have got me out ot, if she would only have done 
it." 

He took to biting the rose-buds now, and tearing 
them away from his teeth with a hand that trembled 
like an infirm old man's. After one exceedingly 
observant look at him, his companion relapsed into 
his lightest air. 

" Tom, you are inconsiderate : you expect too 
much of your sister. You have had money of her, 
you dog, you know you have." 

"Well, Mr. Harthouse, I know I have. How 
else was I to get it 1 Here's Old Bounderby always 
boasting that at my age he lived upon two-pence a 
month, or something of that sort. Here's my father 
drawing what he calls a line, and tying me down to 
it from a baby, neck and heels. Here's my mother, 
who never has anything of her own, except her 
complaints. What it a fellow to do for money, and 
where am I to look for it, if not to my sister !" 

He was almost crying, and scattered the buds 
about by dozens. Mr. Harthouse took him persua- 
sively by the coat. 

" Bat, my dear Tom, if your sister has not got 
hW 



" Not got it, Mr. Harthouse ? I don't say that she 
has got it. I may have wanted more than she was 
likely to have got. But then she ought to get it. 
She could get it. It's of no use pretending to make 
a secret of matters now, after what I have told you 
already ; you know she didn't marry old Bounderby 
for her own sake, or for his sake, but for my sake. 
Then why doesn't she get what I want out of him 
for my sake t She is not obliged to say what she is 
going to do with it ; she is sharp enough ; she could 
manage to coax it out of him, if she chose. Then 
why doesn't she choose, when I tell her of what 
consequence it is t But no. There she sits in his 
company like a stone, instead of making herself 
agreeable and getting it easily. I don't know 
what you may call this, but I call it unnatural con- 
duct." 

There was a piece of ornamental water immedi- 
ately below the parapet, on the other side, into 
which Mr. James Harthouse had a very strong incli- 
nation to pitch Mr. Thomas Gradgrind, Junior, as 
the married men of Goketown threatened to pitch 
their property in the Atlantic. But he preserved 
bis easy attitude; and nothing more solid went 
over the stone balustrades than the accumulated 
rosebuds now floating about, a little sur&ce-island. 
" My dear Tom," said Harthouse, " let me try to 
be your banker." 

" For God's sake," replied Tom, suddenly, " don't 
talk about bankers !" And very white he looked, in 
contrast with the roses. Very white. 

Mr. Harthouse, as a thoroughly well bred man, 
accustomed to the best society, was not to be sur- 
prised—he could as soon have been affected— but 
he raised his eyelids a little more, as if they were 
lifted by a feeble touch of wonder. Albeit it was as 
much against the precepts of his school to wonder, 
as it was against the doctrines of the Gradgrind 
College. 

" What is the present need, Tom? Three figuresl 
Out with them. Say what they are." 

"Mr. Harthouse," returned Tom, now actually 
crying; and his tears were better than his injuries, 
however pitiful a figure he made; •« it's too late ; the 
money is no use to me at present. I should have 
had it before, to be of use to me. But I am very 
much obliged to you ; you're a true friend." 

A true friend ! « - Whelp, whelp !" thought Mr. 
Harthouse, lazily ; "what an Ass you are !" 

"Audi take your offer as a great kindness," said 
Tom, grasping his hand. •« As a great kindness, 
Mr. Harthouse." 

" Well," returned the other, " it may be of more 
use by and by. And, my good fellow, if you will 
open your bedevilments to me when they come thick 
upon you, I may show you better ways out of them 
than you can find yourself." 

" Thank you," said Tom, shaking his head dis- 
mally, and chewing rosebuds. " I wish I had known 
you sooner, Mr. Harthouse." 

44 Now, you see, Tom," eaid Mr Harthouse in 
conclusion ; himself tossing over a rose or two, as 
a contribution to the island, which was always drift- 
ing to the wall as if it wanted to become a part of 
the mainland ; " every man is selfish in everything 
he does, and I am exactly like the rest of my follow 
creatures. I am desperately intent ;" the langour 
of his desperation being quite tropical ; " on your 



softening towards your sister — which you ought to 
do ; and on your being a more loving and agreeable 
sort of brother— which you ought to be." 

" I will be, Mr. Harthouse." 

44 No time like the present, Tom Begin at 
once." • 

44 Certainly I will. And my sister Loo shall say 
so.' 

44 Having made which bargain, Tom," said Hart- 
house, clapping him on the shoulder again, with an 
air which left him at liberty to infer — as he did, poor 
fool — that this condition was imposed upon him in 
mere careless good nature, to lessen his sense of 
obligation, "we will tear ourselves asunder until 
dinner-time." 

When Tom appeared before dinner, though his 
mind seemed heavy enough, his body was on the 
alert ; and he appeared before Mr. Bounderby came 
in. "I didn't mean to be cross, Loo," he said, giv- 
ing her his hand, and kissing her. " I know you are 
fond of me, and you know I am fond of you." 

After this, there was a smile upon Louisa's face 
that day, for some one else. Alas, for some one 
else. 

44 So much the less is the whelp the only creature 
that she cares for," thought James Harthouse, 
reversing the reflection of his first day's know- 
ledge of her pretty face. " So much the less, so 
much the less." 



OIAPT1I XXIV. 

THE next morning was too bright a morning for 
sleep, and James Harthouse rose early, and sat 
in the pleasant bay window of his dressing-room, 
smoking the rare tobacco that had had so wholesome 
an influence on his young friend. Reposing in the 
sunlight, with the fragrance of his eastern pipe 
about him, and the dreamy smoke vanishing into the 
air, so rich and soft with summer odors, he reck- 
oned up his advantages as an' idle winner might 
count his gains. He was not at all bored for the 
time, and could give his mind to it. 

He had established a confidence with her, from 
which her husband was excluded. He had estab- 
blished a confidence with her, that absolutely turned 
upon her indifference towards her husband, and the 
absence, now and at all times, of any congeniality 
between them. He bad artfully, but plainly assured 
her, that he knew her heart in its last moat delicate 
wes ; he had come so near to her through its 
tenderest sentiment ; he had associated himself with 
that feeling ; and the barrier behind which she lived 
had melted away. All very odd, and very satisfac- 
tory! 

And yet he had not, even now, any earnest wick- 
edness of purpose in him. Publicly and privately, 
it were much better for the age in which he lived, 
that he and the legion of whom he was one were 
designedly bad, than indifferent and purposeless. It 
is the drifting icebergs setting with any current any- 
where, that wreck the ships. 

When the Devil goeth about like a roaring lion 
he goeth about in a shape by which few but savages 
and hunters are attracted. But, when he is trimmed, 
varnished, and polished, according to the mode; 
when he is aweary of vice, and aweary of virtue, 
used up ss te brimstone, and used up as to buss , 
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then, whether he take to the serving oat of red 
tape, or to the kindling of red fire, he is the very 
Devil. 

So, James Harthouse reclined in the window, 
indolently smoking, and reckoning up the steps he 
had taken on the road by which he happened to he 
travelling. The end to which it led was before him, 
pretty plainly ; but he troubled himself with no cal- 
culations about it. What will be, will be. 

As he had rather a long ride to take that day — 
for there was a public occasion " to do " at some 
distance, which afforded a tolerable opportunity of 
going in for the Gradgrind men — be dressed early, 
and went down to breakfast. He was anxious to 
see if she had relapsed since the previous evening. 
No. He resumed where he had left off. There 
was a look of interest for him again. 

He got through the day as much (or as little) to 
his own satisfaction, as was to be expected under 
the fatiguing circumstances ; and came riding back 
at six o'clock. There was a sweep of some half 
mile between the lodge and the house, and he was 
riding along at a foot pace over the smooth gravel, 
once Nickits's, when Mr. Bounderby burst out of 
the shrubbery with such violence as to make his 
horse shy across the road. 

*' Harthouse ! " cried Mr. Bounderby. " Have you 
heard!" 

"Heard what]" said Harthouse, soothing his 
horse, and inwardly favoring Mr. Bounderby with 
no good wishes. 

" Then you haven't heard !" 

" I have heard you, and so has this brute. I have 
heard nothing else." 

Mr. Bounderby, red and hot, planted himself in 
the centre of the path before the horse's head, to 
explode his bombshell with more effect. 

"The Bank's robbed!" 

" You don't mean it !" 

" Robbed last night, sir. Robbed in an extraor- 
dinary manner. Robbed with a false key." 

"Of much 1" 

Mr. Bounderby, in his desire to make the most of 
it, really seemed mortified by being obliged to reply, 
"Why, no; not very much. But it might have 
been." 

" Of how much 1" 

" Oh ! as a sum — if you stick to a sum— of not 
more than a hundred and fifty pounds," said Boun- 
derby, with impatience. " But it's not the sum ; 
it's the fact. It's the feet of the Bank being robbed, 
that's the important circumstance. I am surprised 
you don't see it." 

"My dear Bounderby," said James, dismounting, 
and giving his bridle to his servant, "I do see it ; 
and am as overcome as you can possibly desire me 
to be, by the spectacle afforded to my mental view. 
Nevertheless, I may be allowed, I hope, to congra- 
tulate you— which I do with all my soul, I assure 
you — on your not having sustained a greater loss." 

" Thank'ee," replied Bounderby, in a short ungra- 
cious manner. " But I tell you what. It might 
have been twenty thousand pound." 

" I suppose it might." 

" Suppose it might t By the Lord, you may sup- 
pose so. By George !" said Mr. Bounderby, with 
sundry menacing nods and shakes of his head, " it 
might have been twice twenty. There's no know- 



ing what it would have been, or wouldn't have been, 
as it was, but for the fellows' being disturbed." 

Louisa had come up now, and Mrs. Sparsit and 
Bitxer. 

" Here's Tom Gradgzind's daughter knows pretty 
well what it might have been, if you don't," blus- 
tered Bounderby. " Dropped, sir, as if she was 
shot, when I told her ! Never knew her to do such 
a thing before. Does her credit, under the circum- 
stances, in my opinion !" 

She still looked faint and pale. James Harthouse 
begged her to take his arm ; and as they moved on 
very slowly, asked how the robbery had been com- 
mitted. 

" Why, I am going to tell you," said Bounderby, 
irritably giving his arm to Mrs. Sparsit. " If you 
hadn't been so mighty particular about the sum, I 
should have begun to tell you before. You know 
this lady (for she is a lady), Mrs. Sparsit !" 

" I have already had the honor" — 

" Very well. And this young man, Bitzer, you 
saw him too on the same occasion!" Mr. Harthouse 
inclined his head in assent, and Bitzer knuckled his 
forehead. 

"Very well. They live at the Bank. You know 
they live at the Bank perhaps? Very well. Yes- 
terday afternoon, at the close of business hours, 
everything was put away as usual. In tho iron 
room that this young fellow sleeps outside of, there 
was never mind how much. In the little safe in 
young Tom's closet, the safe used for petty pur- 
poses, there was a hundred and fifty odd pound." 

" Hundred and fifty-four, seven, one," said Bit- 
zer. 

" Gome !" retorted Bounderby, stopping to wheel 
round upon him, " let's have none of your interrup- 
tions. It's enough to be robbed while you're snor- 
ing, because you're too comfortable, without being 
put right with your four seven ones. I didn't snore 
myself when I was your age, let me tell you. I 
hadn't victuals enough to snore. And I didn't four 
seven one. Not if I knew it." 

Bitzer knuckled his forehead again, in a sneaking 
manner, and seemed at once particularly impressed 
and depressed by the instance last given of Mr. 
Bounderby's moral abstinence. 

" A hundred and fifty odd pound," resumed Mr. 
Bounderby. "That sum of money, young Tom 
locked in his safe ; not a very strong safe, but that's 
no matter now. Everything was left all right . Some 
time in the night, while this young fellow snored — 
Mrs. Sparsit, ma'am, you say you have heard him 
snore !" 

" Sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, " I cannot say that 
I have heard him precisely snore, and therefore must 
not make that statement. But on winter evenings, 
when he has fallen asleep at his table, I have hoard 
him, what I should prefer to describe as partially 
choke. I have heard him on such occasions pro- 
duce sounds of a nature similar to what may be 
sometimes heard in Dutch clocks. Not," said Mrs. 
Sparsit, with a lofty sense of giving strict evidence, 
" that I would convey any imputation on his moral 
character. Far from it. I have always considered 
Bitzer a young man of the most upright principle ; 
and to that I beg to bear my testimony." 

" Well !" said the exasperated Bounderby, " while 
he was snoring, or choking, or Dutch-clocking, or 



something or other— being asleep so m e fellows, 
somehow, whether previously concealed in the house 
or not remains to be seen, got to young Tom's safe, 
forced it, and abstracted the contents. Being then 
disturbed, they made off; letting themselves out at 
the main door, and double-locking it again (it wss 
double-locked, and the key under Mrs. Sparsit's pil- 
low) with a false key, which was picked up in the 
street near the Bank, about twelve o'clock to-day. 
No alarm takes place, till this chap, Bitzer, turns 
out this morning and begins to open and prepare the 
offices for business. Then, looking at Tom's safe, 
he sees the door ajar, and finds the locks forced, and 
the money gone." 

" Where is Tom, by the by ?" asked Harthouse, 
glancing round. 

" He has been helping the police," said Boun- 
derby, "and stays behind at the Bank. I wish 
these fellows had tried to rob me when I was at his 
time of life. They would have been out of pocket, 
if they had invested eighteen pence in the job ; I 
can tell 'em that." 

" Is anybody suspected ?" 

" Suspected 1 I should think there was somebody 
suspected. Egod !" said Bounderby, relinquishing 
Mrs. Sparsit's arm to wipe his heated head. 
" Josiah Bounderby of Coketown is not to be plun- 
dered and nobody suspected. No, thank you !" 

Might Mr. Harthouse inquire Who was sus- 
pected 1 

"Well," said Bounderby, stopping and facing 
about to confront them all, " I'll tell you. It's not 
to be mentioned everywhere; it's not to be men- 
tioned anywhere ; in order that the scoundrels con- 
cerned (there's a gang of 'em) may be thrown off 
their guard. So take this in confidence. Now 
wait a bit." Mr. Bounderby wiped his head again. 
"What should you say to;" here he violently ex- 
ploded ; " to a Hand being in it ?" 

" I hope," said Harthouse lazily, " not our friend 
Blackpotl" 

" Say Pool instead of Pot, sir," returned Boun- 
derby, " and that's the man." 

Louisa faintly uttered some words of incredulity 
and surprise. 

" yes ! I know !" said Bounderby, immediately 
catching at the sound. " I know ! I am used to 
that. I know all about it. They are the finest 
people in the world, these fellows are. They have 
got the gift of the gab, they have. They only want to 
have their rights explained to them, they do. But I 
tell you what. Show me a dissatisfied Hand, and 
I'll show you a man that's fit for anything bad, 
I don't care what it is." 

Another of the popular fictions of Coketown, 
which some pains had been taken to disseminate — 
and which some people readily believed. 

" But I am acquainted with these chaps/' said 
Bounderby. " I can read 'em off, like books. Mrs. 
Sparsit, ma'am, I appeal to you. What warning 
did I give that fellow, the first time he set his foot in 
the house, when the express object of his visit was 
to know how he could knock Religion over, and floor 
the Established Church 1 Mrs. Sparsit, in point of 
high connexions, you are on a level with the aristoc- 
racy—did I say, or did I not say, to that fellow, 
4 yoo can't hide the truth from me ; you are not the 
kind of fellow I like ; you'll come to no good.' t" 
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" Assuredly, lir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, " you did, 
m a highly impressive manner, give him raoh an 
admonition." 

" When he shocked you, ma'am," said Bonnderby ; 
" when he shocked your feelings !" 

" Yes, sir," returned Mrs. Sparrit, with a meek 
shake of her head, " he certainly did so. Though I 
do not mean to say but that my feelings may he 
weaker on such points — more foolish, if the term is 
preferred! — than they might have been, if I had 
always occupied my present position." 

Mr. Bounderby stared with a bursting pride at Mr. 
Harthouse, as much as to say, " I am the proprietor 
of this female, and she's worth your attention, I 
think 1" Then, resumed his discourse. 

" Tou can recall for yourself, Harthouse, what I 
said to him when you saw him. I didn't mince the 
matter with him. I am never mealy with 'em. I 
know 'em. Very well, sir. Three days after that, 
he bolted. Went off, nobody knows where : as my 
mother did in my infancy— only with this difference, 
that he is a worse subject than my mother, if possible. 
What did he do before he wentl What do you 
say ;" Mr. Bounderby, with his hat in his hand, gave 
a beat upon the crown at every little division of his 
sentences, as if it were a tambourine; "to his 
being seen — night after night — watching the Bank t 
— To his lurking about there — after dark 1 — To its 
striking Mrs. Sparsit — that he could be lurking for 
no good — To her calling Bitzer's attention to him, 
and their both taking notice of him — And to its ap- 
pearing on inquiry to-day — that he was also noticed 
by the neighbors 1" Having come to the climax, 
Mr. Bounderby, like an oriental dancer, put his 
tambourine on his head. 

" Suspicious," said James Harthouse, '• certainly." 

" I think so, sir," said Bounderby, with a defiant 
nod. " I think so. But there are more of 'em in it. 
There's an old woman. One never hears of these 
things till the mischiefs done ; all sorts of defects 
are found out in the stable door after the horse 
is stolen ; there's an old woman turns up now. An 
old woman who seems to have been flying into town 
on a broomstick, every now and then. She watches 
the place a whole day before this fellow begins, and, 
on the night when you saw him, she steals away 
with him and holds a council with him — I suppose, 
to make her report on going off duty, and be damned 
to her." 

There was such a person in the room that night, 
and she shrunk from observation, thought Louisa. 

" This is not all of 'em, even as we already know 
'cm," said Bounderby, with many nods of hidden 
meaning. " But I have said enough for the present. 
You'll have the goodness to keep it quiet, and men- 
tion it to no one. It may take time, but we shall 
have 'em. It's policy to give 'em line enough, and 
there's no objection to that." 

'• Of course, they will be punished with the ut- 
most rigor of the law, as notice-boards observe," re- 
plied James Harthouse, "and serve them right. 
Fellows who go in for Banks must take the conse- 
quences. If there were no consequences, we should 
all go in for Banks." He had gently taken Louisa's 
parasol from her hand, and had put it up for her ; 
and she walked under its shade, though the sun did 
not shine there. 

i: For the present, Loo Bounderby," said her 



husband, " here's Mrs. Sparsit to look after. Mrs. 
Sparsit's nerves have been acted upon by this busi- 
ness, and she'll stay here a day or two. So, make 
her comfortable." 

" Thank you very much, sir," that discreet lady 
observed, " but pray do not let My comfort be a con- 
sideration. Anything will do for Me." 

It soon appeared that if Mrs. Sparsit had a failing 
in her association with that domestic establishment, 
it was that she was so excessively regardless of her- 
self and regardful of others, as to be a nuisance. On 
being shown her chamber, she was so dreadfully 
sensible of its comforts as to suggest the inference 
that she would have preferred to pass the night 
on the mangle in the laundry. True, the Powlers 
and the Scadgerses were accustomed to splendor, 
"but it is my duty to remember," Mrs. Sparsit was 
fond of observing with a lofty grace : particularly 
when any of the domestics were present, " that 
what I was, I am no longer. Indeed," said she, " if 
I could altogether cancel the remembrance that Mr. 
Sparsit was a Powler, or that I myself am related to 
the Scadgers family ; or if I could even revoke the 
fact, and mako myself a person of common descent 
and ordinary connexions ; I would gladly do so. I 
should think it, nnder existing circumstances, right 
to do so." The same Hermitical state of mind led 
to her renunciation of made dishes and wines at 
dinner, until fairly commanded by Mr. Bounderby to 
take them ; when she said, " Indeed, you are very 
good, sir ;" and departed from a resolution of which 
she had made rather public announcement, to " wait 
for the simple mutton." She was likewise deeply 
apologetic for wanting the salt ; and, feeling amiably 
bound to bear out Mr* Bounderby to the fullest 
extent in the testimony he had borne to her nerves, 
occasionally sat back in her chair and silently wept ; 
at which periods a tear of large dimensions, like 
a crystal ear-ring, might be observed (or rather, 
must be, for it insisted on public notice) sliding down 
her Roman nose 

Bat Mrs. Sparsit's greatest point, first and last, 
was her determination to pity Mr. Bounderby. 
There were occasions when in looking at him she 
was involuntarily moved to shake her head, as who 
should say, " Alas poor Yorick !" After allowing 
herself to be betrayed into these evidences of emotion, 
she would force a lambent brightness, and would be 
fitfully cheerful, and would say, " You have still 
good spirits, sir, I am thankful to find ;" and would 
appear to hail it as a blessed dispensation that Mr. 
Bounderby bore up as he did. One idiosyncrasy for 
which she often apologised, she found it excessively 
difficult to conquer. She had a curious propensity 
to call Mrs. Bounderby "Miss Pradgrind," and 
yielded to it some three or four score times in the 
course of the evening. Her repitition of this mis- 
take covered Mrs. Sparsit with modest confusion ; 
but indeed, she said, it seemed so natural to say Miss 
Gradgrind : whereas, to persuade herself that the 
young lady whom she had had the happiness of 
knowing from a child could be really and truly Mrs. 
Bounderby, she thought almost impossible. It was 
a further singularity of this remarkable case, that the 
more she thought about it, the more impossible it 
appeared; " the differences," she observed, "being 
such—" 
In the drawing-room after dinner, Mr. Boun- 



derby tried the ease of the robbery, examined the 
witnesses, made notes of the evidence, found the 
suspected persons guilty, and sentenced them to the 
extreme punishment of the law. That done, Bitser 
was dismissed to town with instructions to recom- 
mend Tom to come home by the mail-train. 

When candles were brought, Mrs, Sparsit mur- 
mured, " Don't be low, sir. Pray let me see you 
cheerful, sir, as I used to do." Mr. Bounderby, 
upon whom these consolations had begun to produce 
the effect of making him, in a bull-headed blundering 
way, sentimental, sighed like some large sea-animal. 
"I cannot bear to see you bo, sir," said Mrs. 
Sparsit. " Try a hand at backgammon, sir, as you 
used to do when I had the honpr of living under your 
roof." " I haven't played backgammon, ma'am," 
said Mr. Bounderby, " since that time " " No sir," 
said Mrs. Sparsit, soothingly, " I am aware that you 
have not. I remember that Miss Gradgrind takes no 
interest in the game. But I shall be happy, sir, if 
you will condescend." 

They played near a window, opening on the 
garden. It was a fine night : not moonlight, but 
sultry and fragrant. Louisa and Mr. Harthouse 
strolled out into the garden, where their voices could 
be heard in the stillness, though not what they said. 
Mrs. Sparsit, from her place at the backgammon 
board, was constantly straining her eyes to pierce 
the shadows without. "What's the matter, ma'am 1" 
said Mr. Bounderby ; " you don't see a Fire, do 
you ?" " Oh dear no, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, 
44 1 was thinking of the dew !" " What have you 
got to do with the dew, ma'am 1" said Mr. Boun- 
derby. " It's not myself; sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, 
"lam fearful of Miss Gradgrind's taking cold." 
"She never takes cold," said Mr. Bounderby. 
" Really, sir 1" said Mrs. Sparsit. Afld was affected 
with a cough in her throat. 

When the time drew near for retiring, Mr. Boun- 
derby took a glass of water. "Oh/ sir?" said Mrs. 
Sparsit. (> Not your sherry warm, with lemon-peel 
and nutmeg 1" " Why, I have got out of the habit 
of taking it now, ma'am," said Mr. Bounderby. " The 
more's the pity, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit ; "you 
are losing all your good old habits. Cheer up, six ! 
If Miss Gradgrind will permit me, I will offer to 
make it for you, as I have often done." 

Miss Gradgrind readily permitting Mrs. Sparsit to 
do anything she pleased, that considerate lady made 
the beverage, and handed it to Mr. Bounderby. " It 
will do you good, sir. It will warm your heart. It 
is the sort of thing you want, and ought to take, 
sir," And when Mr. Bounderby said, " Your health, 
ma'am ! " she answered with great feeling. " Thank 
you, sir. The same to you, and happiness also." 
Finally, she wished him good night, with great 
pathos ; and Mr. Bounderby went to bed, with a 
maudlin persuasion that he had been crossed in 
something tender, though he could not, for his life, 
have mentioned what it was. 

Long after Louisa had undressed and lain down 
she watched and waited for her brother's coming 
home. That could hardly be, she knew, until an 
hour past midnight; but in the country silence, 
which did anything but calm the trouble of her 
thoughts, time lagged Wearily. At last, when the 
darkness and stillness had seemed for hours to 
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thicken one another, she heard the bell at the gate. 
She felt as though she would have been glad that it 
rang on until daylight ; but it ceased, and the circles 
of its last sound spread out fainter and wider in the 
air, and all was dead again. 

She waited yet some quarter of an hour, as she 
judged. Then she arose, put on a loose robe, and 
went out of her room in the dark, and up the stair- 
case to her brother's room His door being shut, 
she softly opened it and spoke to him, approaching 
his bed with a noiseless stop. 

She kneeled down beside it, passed her arm over 
his neck, and drew his face to hers. She knew that 
he only feigned to be asleep, but she said nothing to 
him. 

He started by and by, as if be were just then 
awakened, and asked who that was, and what was 
the matter 1 

" Tom, have you anything to tell me 1 If ever 
you loved me in your life, and have anything con- 
cealed from every one besides, tell it to me." 

44 1 don't know what you mean, Loo. You have 
been dreaming." 

44 My dear brother," she laid her head down on his 
pillow, and her hair flowed over him as if she would 
hide him from every one but herself; " is there noth- 
ing that you have to tell me t Is there nothing you 
can tell me, if you will. You can tell me nothing 
that will change me. O Tom, tell me the truth !" 

44 1 don't know what you mean, Loo." 

" As you lie here alone, my dear, in the melan- 
choly night, so you must lie somewhere one night, 
when even I, if I am living then, shall have left you. 
As I am here beside you, barefoot, unclothed, undis- 
tinguishable in darkness, so must I lie through all 
the night of my decay, until I am dust. In the 
name of that timo, Tom, tell me the truth now." 

" What is it you want to know !" 

** Yon may be certain ;" in the energy of her love 
she took him to her bosom as if he were a child ; 
" that I will not reproach you. You may bo certain 
that I will bo compassionate and true to you. You 
may be certain that I will save you at whatever cost. 

Tom, have you nothing to tell met Whisper 
very softly. Say only *yes,' and I shall understand 
you!" 

She turned her ear to hie lips, but he remainod 
doggedly silent. 
"Not a word, Tom!" 
M How can I say Yes, or how can I say No, when 

1 don't know what you mean 7 Loo, you are a brave, 
kind girl, worthy I begin to think of a better brother 
than I am. But I have nothing more to say. Go to 
bed, go to bed." 

44 You are tired," she whispered presently, more in 
her usual way. 

44 Yes, I am quite tired out." 

" You have been so hurried and disturbed to-day. 
Have any fresh discoveries been made?" 

" Only those you have heard of, from— him." 

M Tom, have you said to any one that we made a 
visit to those people, and that we saw those three 
together 1" 

" No. Didn't you yourself particularly ask me to 
keep it quiet, when you asked me to go there with 
youl" 

** Yes. But I did not know then what was going 
to happen," 



44 Nor I neither. How could 1 1" 

He was very quick upon her with this retort. 

44 Ought I to say, after what has happened," said 
his sister, stauding by the bed — she had gradually 
withdrawn herself and risen, <4 that 1 made that visit 1 
Should I say so t Must I say so 1" 

44 Good Heavens, Loo," returned her brother, " you 
are not in the habit of asking my advice. Say what 
you like. If you keep it to yourself, I shall keep it 
to myself. If you disclose it, there's an end of it." 

It was too dark for either to see the other's face ; 
but each seemed very attentive, and to consider be- 
fore speaking. 

44 Tom, do you believe the man I gave the money 
to, is really implicated in this crime ?" 

"I don't know. I don't see why he shouldn't 
be." 

44 He seemed to be an honest man. 

" Another person may seem to you dishonest, and 
yet not be so. ' 

There was a pause, for he had hesitated and 
stopped. 

44 In short," resumed Tom, as if he had made up 
his mind, 4< if you come to that, perhaps I was so far 
from being altogether in his favor, that I took him 
outside the door to tell him quietly, that I thought 
he might consider himself very well off to get such a 
windfall as he had got from my sister, and that I 
hoped he would make a good use of it. You remom- 
ber whether I took him out or not. I say nothing 
against the man ; he may be a very good fellow, for 
anything I know ; I hope he is." 

44 Was he offended by what you said 1" 

44 No, he took it pretty well ; he was civil enough. 
Where are you, Loo?" He sat up in bed and kissed 
her. <' Good night, my dear, good night." 

"You have nothing more to tell mel" 

" No. What should I have ! You wouldn't have 
me tell you a lie 1" 

44 1 wouldn't have you do that to-night, Tom, of all 
the nights in your life ; many and much happier as 
I hope they will be." 

41 Thank you, my dear Loo. I am so tired, that I 
am sure I wonder I don't say anything, to get to 
sleep. Go to bed, go to bed." 

Kissing her again, be turned round, drew the 
coverlet over his head, and lay as still as if that time 
had come by which she had adjured him. She stood 
for some time at the bedside before she slowly moved 
away. She stopped at the door, looked back when 
she had opened it, and asked him if be had called 
her? But he lay still, and she softly closed the 
door and returned to her room. 

Then the wretched boy looked cautiously up and 
found her gone, crept out of bed, fastened his door, 
and threw himself upon his pillow again ; tearing his 
hair, morosely crying, grudgingly loving her, hate- 
fully but impenitently spurning himself, and no less 
hatefully and unprofitably spurning all the good in 
the world. 



chapter zxv. 
Il/TRS. SPARSIT, lying by to recover the tone 
lf-L f Jjct n erves in Mr. Bounderby's retreat, 
kept such a sharp look-out, night and day, under 
her Goriolanian eyebrows, that her eyes, like a 
couple of lighthouses on an iron-bound coast, might 



have warned all prudent mariners from that bold 
rock her Roman nose and the dark and craggy 
region in its neighborhood, but for the placidity of 
her manner. Although it was hard to believe that 
her retiring for the night could be anything but a 
form, so severely wide awake were those classical 
eyes of hers, and so impossible did it seem that her 
rigid nose could yield to any relaxing influence, yet 
her manner of sitting, smoothing her uncomfortable, 
not to say, gritty, mittens (they were constructed of 
a cool fabric like a meat safe), or of rambling to 
unknown places of destination with her foot in her 
cotton stirrup, was so perfectly serene, that most 
observers would have been constrained to suppose 
her a dove, embodied, by some freak of nature, in 
the earthly tabernacle of a bird of the hook-beaked 
order. 

She was a most wonderful woman for prowling 
about the house. How she got from story to story, 
was a mystery beyond solution. A lady so deco- 
rous in herself, and so highly connected, was not to 
bo suspected of dropping over the bannisters or 
sliding down them, yet her extraordinary facility of 
locomotion suggested the wild idea. Another no- 
ticeable circumstance in Mrs. Sparsit was, that she 
was never hurried. She would shoot with consum- 
mate velocity from the roof to the hall, yet would 
be in full possession of her breath and diguity on 
the moment of her arrival there. Neither was she 
ever seen by human vision to go at a great pace. 

She took very kindly to Mr, Harthouse, and had 
some pleasant conversation with him soon after her 
arrival. She made him her stately curtsey in the 
garden, one morning before breakfast. 

44 It appears but yesterday, sir," said Mrs. Sparsit, 
"that I had the honor of receiving you at the Bank, 
when yon were so good as to wish to be made 
acquainted with, Mr. Bounderby's address." 

44 An occasion I am sure, not to be forgotten by 
myself in the course of Ages," said Mr. Harthouse. 
inclining his head to Mrs. Sparsit with the most 
indolent of all possible airs. 

14 We live in a singular world sir," said Mrs. 
Sparsit. 

44 1 have had the honor, by a coincidence of which 
I am proud, to have made a remark, similar in effect* 
though not so epigrammatically expressed." 

44 A singular world, I would scy. sir," pursued 
Mrs. Sparsit ; after acknowledging the compliment 
with a drooping of her dark eyebrows, not alto- 
gether so mild in its expression as her voice was in 
its dulcet tones; <( as regards the intimacies we 
form at one time, with individuals we were quite 
ignorant of, at another. I recall, sir, that on that 
occasion you went so far as to say you were actually 
apprehensive of Miss Gradgrind." 

44 Your memory does me more honor than my in- 
significance deserves. I availed myself of your 
obliging hints to my timidity, and it ia unnecessary 
to add that they were perfectly accurate. Mrs. 
Sparsit's talent for — in fact for anything requiring 
accuracy — with a combination of strength of mind — 
and Family — is too habitually developed to admit of 
any question." He was almost falling asleep over 
this compliment ; it took him so long to get through, 
and his mind wandered so much in the course of its 
execution. 

XTob* 
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THE SCREW-PROPELLER. 



TTTE belter© that Sir Isambart Brunei was the 
» ' first to whom the idea of a screw propeller, 
for marine purposes, suggested itself. The notions 
of this great engineer, like the notions of most others 
who directed their attention to the subject, had refer- 
ence to an instrument which should really merit, 
from its similarity, the appellation of "screw;" 
whereas the propulsivo screw, as now applied to 
vessels, has so KM* resemblance to a real screw, that 
one is inclined 

to wonder that 
the name was 
ever applied. 
The reason will, 
however, soon 
become mani- 
fest. 

Has the reader 
ever seen a cork- 
screw with flat- 
tened helix 1 
Such an instru- 
ment is almost 
the exact repre- 
sentation of the 
marine propeller 
screw, as first 
devised; and this 
being so, the 
reader will not 
fail to und e r- 
stand that it 
must have been 
a somewhat in- 
convenient ma- 
chine to deal 
with. True; 
such an instru- 
ment might be 
attached to each 
of a ship's sides, 
but in that posi- 
tion it would 
have been more 
inconvenient 
than a paddle- 
wheel, without 
possessing any 
advantage to ^— ■ 

compensate for the inconvenience. Of course it 
was always competent to use a short screw instead of 
a long one, and with the adoption of a short screw 
many mechanical inconveniences would have disap- 
peared. In point of fact, this is the expedient now 
followed, the screw being shortened to such an ex- 
tent that it is only by courtesy, so to speak, that we 
can term it a screw at all. For more appropriately 
does it admit of comparison with a two-vaned wind- 
mill, the vanes being made of metal instead of can- 
vas, or, as is sometimes the case with modern wind- 
mills, of Venetian blind work. 

Curiously enough, it is now proved that a long 
screw, so far from being advantageous as an aque- 
ous propeller, is less efficacious than a short screw — 
less abiolulely efficacious, we mean — leaving the 
points of convenience and inconvenience of form en* 



tirely out of consideration. The rearens for this we 
will explain presently, after premising that, like many 
other great discoveries, this was effected accident- 
ally. 

Mr. Pettitt Smith had long been bent upon the 
scheme cf attaching tho propelling screw to the only 
part of a ship whero it admits of attachment without 
disadvantage, that is, to the " deadwood," as it is 
called, or position of the vessel immediately before 
t!i3 rudder. Now, to carry out this idea, and reduce 
it to practice, the long screw must necessarily be 
abridged; accordingly, turn after turn, twist after 




[adjusting the brakings or a pbopelling schbw fob a lot-op battle ship.] 



twist, the inventor cut ruthlessly away, until, we be- 
lieve only two turns remained out of the long array. 
Thus equipped with such a screw, the now celebra- 
ted ship, the " Archimedes," sallied forth to perform 
a model excursion, by the result of which she hoped 
to demonstrate the vast advantages possessed by 
the screw over the paddle-wheel as a means of pro- 
pulsion. 

Happily, as the sequel proved, but unfortunately! 
as the inventor thought at the time, one turn of the 
propelling screw got broken off by some accidental 
concucouxi. The inventor, on discovering the acci- 
dent, became sadly grieved ; the voyage, he feared, 
would be a failure— the little " Archimedes " would 
prove a slow goer, and a disappointed public would 
cry u^ more loudly than ever the advantage of pad* 
dle-wbeeU. 



Nevertheless, the trial-trip was advertised to take 
place ; so cume off it must. Steam was accordingly 
got up, and the littlo " Archimedes" set in motion 
by aid of hsr broken screw. Every person cognisant 
of tho misfortune expected a slow trip, and apolo- 
gies and explanations were got ready for public dis 
tribution. Strange to say, however, the little 
" Achimedes," instead of steaming worse for the 
accident, actually mended her speed, and thus de- 
monstrated incontrovertibly the superior advantages 
of a short screw. 
Now that these advantages ar e established, the 

reason Is appe- 
lant so appa 
rent were they, 
indeed, that one 
wonders they 
were not recog- 
nized before. 
Perhaps we shall 
best enable our 
readers to com- 
prehend this 
reason by direct- 
ing their atten- 
tion to a fact al- 
most self-evi- 
dent—that sup- 
posing a- propel- 
ling-scrow to 
turn in a mass of 
water which 
should also turn 
exactly in the 
same direction 
as the screw, 
then the latter 
would exercise 
^no propulsive 
effect whatever. 
Startingwiththis 
idea, it follows, 
necessarily, that 
a propulsive 
screw may be so 
long as to defeat 
its own object; 
inasmuch as the 
first portions, by 
acting on the 
water, cause the 
latter to assume 
a spiral laooooo nt equal to the movement of the 
corresponding portions of tho screw. Here, then, 
the motion of the screw add the surrounding water 
being equal, the former has no propulsive force. 
But the worst point connected with the use of a 
long, subaqueous screw, remains to be indicated. 
Every part of it not having a propulsive, has, neces- 
sarily, on account of friction, a retarding effect ; and 
hence it attended with a positive injury to the sail- 
ing, or rather steaming, qualities of the vessel. 

Our sketch represents the screw-propeller of a 
line-of-bejttle ship, under the operation of having its 
bearing points adjusted on a gigantic lathe. The 
screw itself is merely that object in our delineation, 
which resembles rather closely two gigantic fins of 
a fish, starting, one on either side, from a central 
spindle. All the first propelling screws were made 
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of iron; but inasmuch as eentaotwUa braes and put out his peer, bristling with talons, and 
copper was inevitable, they rapidly wooded, for the deep gash in Fatty's hand; 

same reason thai iron puling* oorrode at the paint •• « Drat the cat V shrieked Patty ; and dropped the 
of junction with iU leaden socket— ■namely, galvanic saucer.' 
agency. Propelling screw are now entirely con- 
structed of gun-metal ; rather an. expensive -iTrtmiat 
a* to its first cost, bat more economical than inn in 
the end. The extreme breadth of the screw, so fiu 
aa we could judge, from the end of one fin ta ***** of 
the other, might have been some fourteen feet ; but 
the whole instrument, as compared with a cumbrous 
paddle-wheel, is but a bagatelle. 



THE NEW SYSTEM OF NOVEL WRITING. 



TN the good old days of the Minerva Press the sine 
A qitd mm of a popular novel was, that the heroine 
should be endowed with the grace of a fairy, and 
gifted with the beauty of a Venus de Medicis 
Modem writers ef fiction, however, consider such 
arts beneath them, and, in order to decoy their readers, 
they represent the creatures of their fancy,, to use a 
homely simile, as " ugly as sin." 

The following description of a modern heroine is 
somewhat after the style so much in vogue : 

" Fatty was squat and stumpy in person with one 
shoulder considerably elevated above the other, and 
an extensive bump in the middle of her back. Her 
face was of a peculiar conformation ; and although 
she was scarcely turned fifteen, a stranger might 
have guessed her fifty. Her jaws were thin and 
lantern-like, and her forehead was remarkably low 
and narrow. Her eyes seemed to possess a thousand 
prismatic hues, like the orb of a cat looking at a 
candle, or a stagnant pool of water on a hot sum- 
mer's day. She had but two teeth in her head, and 
those two protruded over her lower lip, like a couple 
of griffins koeping guard at the entrance of a cave. 
Her hair was of a deep red, and hung in matted 
clumps down her back. Add to this, a trick of 
squinting, and an habitual pronunciation of the v's 
like w's, and you have Fatty before you." 

The conduct of the story is also simplicity to the 
last degree, and some of the scenes are depicted with 
a truthfulness and happy detail that might shame 
even a Bow Street reporter ; as for instance : 

" Fatty sat at a round de&l table, having two sound 
legs, and a brickbat placed under the third, to bring 
it on a level with its brethren. The supplement of 
a newspaper formed her table cloth, and her repast 
consisted of thick slices of bread sparingly spread 
with butter, and a warm dilution of unnatural weak- 
ness, by courtesy called tea. A companion sat 
perched on the chair beside her, in the shape of 
a one-eyed cat, eyeing intently each mouthful that 
Fatty took, and ever and anon playfully reminding 
the maiden with a pat of her paw that she hadn't had 
any yet. 

•"Well, my poor Chowny,* said Fatty, 'did it 
want something then, did itV 

• 4 The cat blinked. 

" 'Well, it shall have something, so it shall,' con- 
tinued Fatty, grinning maliciously, pouring out some 
milk in an old chipped saucer, of the willow pattern. 

" The eat mewed. 

" Fatty held out the saucer in a tantalizing man- 
ner} and was about to draw it back, when Chowny 



A LEGEND OF EDEN. 
A DAM went forth from Eden, bearing thence 
-**• Ttten^ branch, pwWe of «uc& HI; 

Rich, with bright flowers and frails, all glowls* still, 
Fragrant, and (air, and tempting to the sense. 

Ttoay passed tee ftwrfcld rives to their flifttm 

Lit by the Cherub's sword's repellent flare, 
That filled with lurid rays the trembling sir ; 

Blood-red the waters flowed beneath the light. 

Adam upraised the bough to shield bis gase 
From that terrific lustre, as he trod 
First from the soft and flower-enamelta! see, 

Forth on a rocky path, a thorn-vexed mase. 

Bat lo a marvel— sudden from tee stem 

Feu fruit and flowess as smit with esnker arenas, 
(To Eden flowers the outer air was death) ; 

Only a dry, bare branch remained with them. 

Adam lived long repentantly, and when 
He at the last lay dying, did he crave 
Of Eve to plant the bough above his grave, 

Sole relic left of Eden, kept till then. 

And told her that whene'er that stem should bloom 
And bear rich fruitage, their unhappy deed, 
Of which such woeful sequence was the meed, 

Would be forgiven, and reversed its doom. 

These were his words. Eve was no novice strange 
Startled at death— she knew it but too well ; 
Cain taught that lesson easy. Bat they Ml, 

As a mere sick man's wanderings, wide of range. 

Still did she est on them, and plant the bough. 
The grey old fathers of the earth, lie said, 
Honored tasir first forefttber's lowly bed, 

As still tredinommade it known as now. 

Noah thronga the Deluge bore it in the ark : 

When earth renewed did bud and blossom free 
Almost like Edon, did he leek to see 

Changs, yet was none the watcher's eye could masj*. 

Ages rotted on, and stttl the bough was seen 

Dry, withered, under each successive ssttog 
Sapless, as never to revive, or fling 

Shadows on earth, from foliage fresh and green. 

Dry staid H, till one night a mystic star 
8hed on It full the lustre of its rays, 
Mild, healing, all unlike the withering blase 

Of flaming swords, meet for cherubic war. 

And the sap rose within it, and it grew, 

Putting forth tender buds like emerald gems . 
Studding the surface of iu rugged stems, 

Developing strange beauty, strange and new. 

And growing with its growth, a little Child 

Sat toeem it through the days of infaney , 
Iu shadow darkened towards maturity, 

And both grew fair in beauty undeflled. 

Pause here awhile, my verse, a little space ; 
For never fairer vision can you see 
Than Virgin-Mother cradling on her knee 

This Child, unlike all babes of mortal race. 

Pause we, the noontide sun is glowing fierce, 
Let us delay beneath its boughs to rest -, 
Calm beauty lingers on that mother's breast, 

Which swords hereafter are foretold to pierce. 

But etffl, nor fruit nor blossom did It bear, 

This tea sad stately tree of thirty yeaas, 
In it no sign of further growth appears ; 

Why should the axe its lofty stature spare * 

A crowd press eager up the bill of scorn, 

And in the midst is one whose steps they urge ; 
One worn and faint, and drooping from the scourge, 

Robed regally, and diademed with thorn. 



THE CAPRICES OF CHANCE. 



lyTBVER was Prince more unlike his prejecea- 
■** * sore, or we should say his ancestors, than the 
French King Louis XVIU. He had none of the 
peculiaritie* of Henry IV., no sallies, np sadden 
bursts of passion ; he was neither a conqueror like 
Louie XIV., nor a sportsman and a debauchee like 
Louie XV. AH his passions were in hie head- 
brain was- the only thing working within him. A 
shuffler in his private circle, he wae always mixing 
together or dividing the threads of the passions 
with which hie relations, his courtiern or hit ser- 
vants were agitated, and nothing could delight him 
more than the surprise experienced by them all, 
after he had taken some strange or unexpected reso- 
lution. A man, in other respects, of a fine and 
sagacious mind, he would pride himself en hie hte- 
nary tastes, and dote upon Horace with all the sin- 
entity of a good Latin scholar and the sympathy of 
a sceptic. A pupil of the nil admirdri school, he 
did set but little value upon all things ; rather free 
in his talk, exempt from prejudices, he wae gene- 
rally witty, and never more at ease than when he 
was not surrounded by people plus royalist* que le 
rot, a rare thing, indeed, for him who, according to 
hie own expression, resided too near the Pavilion 
Marson. It ie ijapossible, used to say Madame de 
Mainsensm, apeakkag of Louis XIV., to amuse that 
inommsobk mem. Mesdasaes de Pompadour and 
Marry did asjo vainly struggle against the enmn 
which had take* hold of Louis XV. Louis XVIII. 
found in the resources of a cultivated mind a sure 
remedy against that royal malady, and at his private 
evening parties there was no lack of agreeable story- 
tellers. 

One evening, that Louis XVIEI. was by himself in 

hie study, the Count D was ushered in. The 

Count was a very witty man ; he had been a cham- 
berlain to the Emperor, and was now genHUmnme 
ordinaire to Louis XVIII. ; this, at all events, strongly 
teetsfied in favor of hie savoir-faire. Louie XVIII. 
was occupied in perusing a volume of Horace, which 
he immediately laid aside on perceiving the Count, 
and after having invited him to eit down, said to 
him: — 

" Well, Count, what news do you bring?" 

"Nothing, sire, that I know of. The Pavilion 
Marsan looks sullen, the ultra are furious, the clergy 
storming, and the press is hostile." 

"I know all these," answered Louis XVIII., 
" still there is a thing for which I have to thank the 
Opposition, they separate my cause a genu iniqud." 

" A genie iraqud means, I suppose, Pavilion Mar- 
ian," said the Count timidly. 

" Free translation, " replied the king, good- 
humoredly. 

" Ah !" exclaimed the Count, like a man who sud- 
denly remembers a forgotten story, " your Majesty 
has just made the fortune and happiness of the son 
of a conuntumntl, of a reg — " 

" Of a regicide," said the king resolutely. 

" Of a regicide," answered the* Count. " Your 
Majesty has made him mamyene of the prettiest and 
the wealthiest girls in Paris ; has ordered, also for 
him, that the water-wank* at Saint Cloud should be 
made a-gomg» and hue o h eee n two pjii i t oju) of the 
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repertory of the Theatre Francais, which have been 
given, parordre." 

" For him 1" said Louie XVIII. 

"He boast* of it, aire." 

" I should very much like to know how that gen- 
tleman brings out his tale.*' 

" I will toll you how, sire. I have the advantage 
of being received at the house of a banker, a most 
violent member of the Opposition ; he is one of my 
old friends of the Empire." 

'* Do not tell me his name, Count ; I know whom 
you mean." 

" I was yesterday at his house. In the course of 
the evening I saw entering the drawing-room a fine N 
tall, well-made young man, superb eyes, black and 
curly hair. There is not 8 finer man amongst the 
life-guards of your Majesty." 

<* Was it the son of the regicide !" asked Louis 
XVIII. 

" Himself. He came and took a seat near mine, 
then entered into conversation with a half-pay colo- 
nel, who is also one of my acquaintances." 

" ' I understand, my dear Scoevola,' said the colonel 
to him, ' that you are one of the happiest men in 
Paris at the present moment ; I thank for it your 
lucky star.,' 

" ' My lucky star,' answered Scoevola. ' Say, 
rather, Louis XVIII. ; it is the King of France who 
is the cause of my fortune and happiness.' 

" ' You are joking.' 

"'Judge yourself. There was residing, some 
time ago, in the Rue St Denis, an angel, a sweet, 
kind and witty young girl, whose beauty was so re- 
markable, that during six months of my life, I was 
positively jealous of all the inhabitants of Paris from 
eighteen to thirty-five years of age. Her father is 
one of the richest merchants of that industrious street ; 
and I, to whom my father has left but a mediocre for- 
tune, I fell so ardently in love with the girl, that I 
surprised myself a hundred times, wishing that that 
Cronus of merchants might be utterly ruined. God 
forgive me now ! However, I introduced myself to 
the family, was received with kindness, and loved 
by the girl. Her mother looked upon me with a 
good eye, I presented my request. My love was 
not precisely rejected ; but the father, a very ambi- 
tious man, who dreams now of municipal honors, 
communal glory — nay, perhaprt a seat in the Cham- 
bers — the father gave but a semi-approbation, and 
asked for delay. 

"*In the meanwhile an aristocratic family, 
allured, no doubt, by the marriage-portion of Emma 
(my wife's name is Emma, colonel), entered into a 
parley with my father-in-law. Emma would have 
been a duchess, she would have been introduced at 
court ; my father-in-law wished to be an adjoint ; 
he would be made a mayor; he would enter the 
Council-General ; he would become a deputy. . . . 
Why did they say to him, have you nothing at your 
button-hole 1 We will put there a red ribbon. My 
father-in-law summoned me into his presence; I 
now forgive him from the bottom of my heart ; one 
must have pity on human weakness. " My friend," 
said he to me, " you know what an abyss separates 
ua now from the past — the abyss of revolutions. As 
to me, I have always been a good citizen, but no 
montagnardi nay, I was prosecuted during the Revo- 
lution for being a ftiodere> and you, I fear you are of 



too forward an opinion for me. I have maturely re- 
flected upon it I cannot give you my daughter ; it 
would be showing off too republican principles and 
compromising my tranquility. I esteem you infi- 
nitely ; but, in future, my house will be shut up for 
you." 

" ' I left him in despair. I saw the mother, a sen- 
sible woman, who, like Madame Jourdain, did not 
wish her daughter to become a great lady. The duke 
was young ; but, on the one hand, Emma did not 
look at him, and on the other, beneath the excessive 
politeness of the nobleman, the mother could easily 
perceive all his disdain; it was a sort of comedy 
tempered by the elegant manners of the day. But 
my father-in-law waa fascinated, and the marriage 
was about to be concluded, when I received the visit 
of the young duke.' 

" Sir,' said he to me, on entering my room, ' I am 
about marrying the girl you love, and I have just 
been made acquainted with the love she feels for 
you ; I would not, for a world cause the misfortune 
of two persons, and I accordingly resign.' 

"« These are nice feelings for a duke,' said the 
colonel. 

14 • I do not generally believe in such generosity/ 
pursued Scoevola, ' where a pretty woman is con- 
cerned, besides six hundred thousand francs, and 
plenty more to come.' 

" * Do you know what had happened 1 I will tell 
you : Louis XVIII. had been apprised of the match, 
and had positively forbidden such a muaUianct to 
take place.' " 

" Of course ! I remember it well," exclaimed Louis 
XVIII., when the Count had reached this part of the 

story ; " it was the Duke do L . Assuredly not. 

I would not have him marry a haberdasher's daugh- 
ter. Fy! We should have had then at the Tuilleries 
but ladies acquainted with the price of lace or the 
measure of calico. I opposed the marriage." 

" La Rue St. Denis is in a rage," said the Count. 

" La Rue St. Denis and its inhabitants will do as 
they please," replied the king, " I will not have them 
at the Tuilleries. Go on." 

" ' I am ready, sire,' Scoevola said to the colonel. 
* I ran to my father-in-law ; he was exasperated : he 
did not remember having been a moderd in '95; but 
he mentioned to me all the meniagiuardt with whom 
he had been an intimate friend, deploring at the same 
time the shameful prodigality of the Bourbons in 
distributing the Cross of the Legion of Honor, the 
star of the brave, as he called it, to unworthy favor- 
ites ; and, anxious to set the Court at defiance by 
marrying his daughter to an Opposition man, ho 
gave me Emma. Such are men, colonel. You see 
now well enough that it is not to my father-in-law 
that I am indebted for my wife ; I hold her from the 
hands of Louis XVIII.' 

" This the colonel readily admitted. A circle had 
been formed round the new-married man, who con- 
tinued thus :— 

"'This is not ail: and Louis XVIII , not satisfied 
with favoring my marriage, has royally contributed 
to the festivities.' " 

" How so," interrupted the king ; " have I signed 
the marriage settlement 1" 

" You will see what your Majesty has done sire ; 
hear what Scoevola says ;— 

" * As soon as we were married, wa set out for 



Saint Cloud. The weather was exceedingly fine, 
and the park quite deserted ; no lounger in the gar- 
dens, no prince or king in the castle, one would have 
thought that fine place was belonging to us, those 
perfumed lawns were our own, and those venerable 
trees were bowing to our youthful love. Whilst 
concealed in the wood, we heard, it is true, a noise 
of wheels and horses ; the sand on the banks ap- 
peared also to have been scattered about ; but that 
was all, and we soon afterwards proceeded to the 
great basin. 

" ' Louis XVTIL, who made us marry,' said I to 
my wife, * ought to order the water-works to be set 
playing to celebrate our nuptials ; it would be a 
well-timed gallantry. What do you think of it, 
EmmaV 

444 Oh! I should be delighted,' answered Emma. 
1 I have never seen such a spectacle ; it must be a 
fine one !' 

" ' Hardly had she achieved speaking, but lo !. the 
basin fills, the water spouts throw out their contents, 
the griffins, toads, and chimeras send forth a bub- 
bling froth, which glitters in the sun, and streams 
on, now roaring, now sweetly singing in the air. 
The atmosphere is refreshed, everything looks lively. 
We then leave the great basin, wondering at so many 
marvels, and we run into that fresh retreat where, 
behind a dark screen of green trees the finest water- 
spout in the world rises above the surrounding oaks, 
and falls again in silvery grapes. My wife looked 
all amazement, and I was asking to myself if my 
father, one of the late rulers of the Republic, had 
come again into this world to give orders at Saint 
Cloud.' " 

"Most assuredly not !" exclaimed Louis XVIII., 
starting up from his seat, and stamping upon the 
carpet with his gouty foot. •• No ! I am the King 
of France, and the only master a| Saint Cloud. 
What a strange man is your Scoevola, my deer 
Count! The fact is, I went on that day to Versailles, 
and passed through Saint Cloud ; the water-works 
were to play on my passage, but the orders had been 
badly given, and still worse executed, so that I was 
already far off when they began to work. The keeper 
shall be discharged." 

11 ' When the last griffin had poured out its last 
drop of water,' continued Scoevola, ' we came back 
to Paris, and after dinner, Emma, who had desired 
that our nuptials might be simple, and, above all 
things, she might be spared the tupplise of a ball, a 
thing always tiresome to a young bride, Emma 
wished me to take her to the theatre. She has never 
left her mother, and is not acquainted with the plea- 
sures of Paris ; she had never seen Talma. I accord- 
ingly took her to the Theatre Francais, where they 
were playing by special denre. Every place was 
occupied, and we were mournfully promenading in 
the lobby, .when a boxkeeper came to me, and taking 
me aside, — 

" < Sir,' said she to me, I can dispose of a box ; 
will you have it 1' 

" * I gave her ten francs, and we were soon after 
settled comfortably in a aide-box ; I will not tell you 
the pleasure Emma felt Talma was playing Jfan- 
Imu, and the great magician had talent enough to 
divert my wife's love at least for a few hours. Be- 
tween the acts I went out and inquired of the box- 
keeper what lucky chance could thus have procured 
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me a box, which was evidently preserved for some 
one else/ 

"It is no chance/ said she to me; 'it is the 
king.' 

•"How, the king." 

" ' Yes, the king. His Majesty was to come, but 
he has given contrary orders, and sent a message 
that the reserved boxes might be disposed of. 1 " 

41 It is true," said Louis XVIII., "my gout, my 
cruel gout, condemned me to spend that evening with 
Father Elysee, instead of going to see Talma .... 
and your Monsieur Scoevola ?" 

" My Monsieur Scoevola, sire, has much enlivened 
the evening with his story, and little did ho suspect 
he was relating it in the presence of one who would 
narrate it again before your Majesty." 

44 The truth is," said the king, "that chance has 
arranged matters so as to render them probable. And 
as to the Duke of L 1" 

" He has made up his mind, like a sensible man, 
and has tried to make friends with M. Scosvola. I 
did not believe him so clever.'* 

Louis XVIII. considered for a while ; a look of 
malice flashed on his countenance, his eyes sparkled, 
and after having ascertained the time marked on his 
clock, "It is eleven, Count," said he: "you are 
going to render me a service." 

"Let your Majesty dispose of me," said the 
Count. 

" Go to the Duchess d'Angouleme, you will find 
her with my nephew, and also my brother : they are 
all there. You will narrate this story ; but what 
Monsieur Scosvola has only supposed, you will really 
impute to me. You will say that I intended to 
favor that young man, and that it is the reason which 

made me break off the match of the Duke of L . 

Do not forget the water-works at Saint Cloud, nor 
Manlius. Go on." 

"But, sire " 

" Never fear ; there will be no harm done." 

At midnight the Count came back to the king. 

44 Well ! Count, what have they said V 

" They question the truth of the story, sire, and 
affirm that the day Talma played Manlius, your Ma- 
jesty was really detained by the gout. As to the 
water works, they say your Majesty has passed so 
rapidly through Saint Cloud, that everything may 
be ascribed to chance. In opposing the marriage of 
the Duke de L you have done a thing they ap- 
prove of, by preventing a mesalliance. Besides, 
some one has judiciously remarked that a Cross of 
the Legion of Honor had been promised to Scavola's 
father-in-law, and they accordingly think that had 
your Majesty really had the intention of favor- 
ing Scoevola, the Cross of Honor would have been 
granted." 

"Ah! they do think so," said the king, rather 
excited. " Well then ! go there again to-morrow, 
and come back to me afterwards. I will pacify La 
Rue St. Denis." 

On the day following the " Moniteur" contained a 
royal ordinance, appointing Monsieur Paul Ledru a 
Knight of the Legion of Honor, in reward, it is 
said, of his unalterable probity and integrity. 

The Count kept his appointment. 

"Are they satisfied to-day, Count V asked the 
king, as soon as he entered the room. 

"Oh! sire, they no longer doubt. The Duke de 



L , who knows the bride, has made a very seduc- 
ing portrait of her beauty, and they are all indignant 
at your having prevented an ancient family from 
getting rich." 

•« Very well, very well, Count," said Louis XVIII., 
delighted at the idea of having thus thrown the alarm 
in the Pavilion Marsan. " But what next have they 
said? They must have looked for a word, for an 
epithet, to affix to my title of King of France and 
Navarre." 

" Ah ! sire, I will never dare " 

41 Courage — speak out. You are a friend, Count ; 
the King of France will know nothing about it." 

"They said you were a montagnard and a Ja- 
cobin." 

" Biavo !" cried out Louis XVIII., in rubbing his 
hands. 

And for a whole week he forgot his gout and his 
rheumatism. 



MISCELLANY. 

. *, 

Albonx's Whistlx. — The following anecdote is 
recorded of Alboni, who has often been compared to 
a German student, having all the sang froid and 
courage usually attributed to that class. 

Having heard, on the day of her arrival at Trieste, 
that a cabal was being organized against her, she 
wended her way to the estaminet, and mingled with 
the conspirators— her short locks, full figure, and 
degage air rendering it difficult to divine her sex. 

" I am a stranger," said Alboni, addressing her- 
self to the Brutus of the party ; " but if there's fun 
on hand, count on me." 

" Agreed," was the reply ; " we are preparing to 
hiss down a cantitrice this evening." 

" What has she done— anything wicked ?" 

44 We know nothing about her, except that she 
comes from Rome, and we wish to have no singers 
here of whose reputation we are not the creators." 

44 That appears to me fair enough. Now as to the 
part I am to take in the affair." 

11 Take this whistle ; each of us carries a similar 
one. At a signal, which will be given after the air 
of Rosina in the " Barber of Seville," you have but 
to add to the tempest which will be raised." 

" I comprehend ;" and Alboni, faithful to her dis- 
guise, received from the hand of her dupe a pretty 
black whistle, attached to a red ribbon. 

That night the theatre was crowded to the ceil- 
ing. At the rising of the curtain Almaviva and Fi- 
garo, two favorites, were listened to with attention, 
but when Rosina appeared in the scene in which she 
addresses the jealous tudor, a half-dosen whistles 
sounded their shrill notes through the house, un- 
mindful of the signal to be given by the leaders of 
the cabal. 

Alboni advanced to the foot-lights, and displayed 
the whistle suspended round her neck. 

" Gentlemen," said she, with a smile, " We must 
not hiss me, but the cavatina ; you have commenced 
too soon," 

There was a moment of silence — then thunders of 
applause rang through the house. 

The cantatrice was that night called eleven times 
amidst showers of bouquets. 

44 1 had no idea you were aware of this cabal," 



said the director, after the performance, as he kissed 
her hand. 

44 My dear impresario," replied she, " it is here as 
in politics— you must lead the movement, or else be 
swept away." 

Curiosities or Lotteries. — The Romans in- 
vented lotteries to embellish their Saturnalia. This 
fits commenced with a distribution of tickets, by 
which might be gained a few prises. The lotteries 
of Augustus consisted of articles of very little value ; 
but Nero established them on a plan advantageous 
to the people, consisting of a thousand tickets a 
day, by which several, whom fortune favored, ac- 
quired great wealth. The lotteries of Heliogabalus 
were of a very singular kind. The lots or prizes 
were either very important or very insignificant. 
For instance, there would be a prise of six slaves, 
and another of six flies. One man might gain a pre- 
cious vase, and another a common earthen jar. This 
lottery, thus composed, was a very just picture of 
the inequality with which Fortune distributes her 
favors. In 1686, Louis XIV., surpassed in this re- 
spect the Roman emperors. The magnificent lottery 
which was drawn at Marie, on the occasion of the 
marriage of Mademoiselle de Nantes with M. le 
Due, was filled with ail the precious jewelry which 
wealth could purchase, ingenuity invent, or talent 
execute, in perfection. 

The Actor's Farewell to the Stage.— One 
night— the night of retirement — makes terrible 
change, and holds a frightful division : one side we 
see the pomp of pageant, the measured march, the 
robe, the gemmed crown, the lighted eye, the crowd, 
the brilliancy, the shout, the triumphs of well- 
feigned passion, the beauty of breathed poetry ! On 
the other side all is dark ! Life's candles are burnt 
out — ay, and in one night ! We see the by-gone 
actor, bent from his pride of place, creeping about 
in his impoverished state— feeble, dejected, com- 
monly attired, solitary, lost ! The past remains to 
him a pang-like dream ! Stripped at once of all his 
greatness, he wanders about like one walking in his 
sleep— seeing others usurp his throne in the public 
heart, or, not daring to abide the misery of such an 
usurpation, straying solitarily to some distant spot 
— some foreign shore — there to hear no storm of 
applause, no deafening shouts of a multitude, but to 
see quiet sunsets, hear the evening wind die along 
the waters, and watch the " untumultuous fringe of 
silver foam," woven momently and monotonously 
at his feet. He is Lear turned out by his pelican 
children from pomp to poverty. 

Loan Eldon in bis Cups.— One evening, John 
Clerk — Lord Eldon — had been dipping rather too 
deeply in the convivial bowl with a friend in Queen 
Street, and on emerging into the epen air, his intel- 
lect becoming a considerable degree confused, and 
not being able to distinguish objects with any 
degree of minuteness or certainty, be thought him- 
self in a fair way of losing the road to his own house 
in Picardy Place. In this perplexity he espied some 
one coming towards him, whom he stopped with 
this query : " D'ye ken whaur John Clerk bides ?" 
1 What's the use o' you speerin' that question ? n 
said the man ; " you're John Clerk himsel. ' " I ken 
that," answered John ; " but it's no himsel that's 
wanted— it's his house." 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT BEARS. * 

— ^ — 

IN what we are going to say about bear*, we die- 
claim any sort of allusion to certain varieties of 
the hum&n kind ; we speak only of veritable bears-- 
animals moTe sociable at times than their brothers 
by metaphor. And as we are not writing their na- 
tural history, we shall not pause to describe them, 
but shall merely observe that the savans have given 
to the bear and the monkey an origin in common 
with ourselves. We are, in* fact, according to the 
authorities above mentioned, bears — only a little ad- 
vanced. They suggest that, in his manner of fight- 
ing, the bear erects himself upon his hinder feet, like 
us ; and, to carry the semblance still further, that 
he hits with his fists, throws stones dexterously, 
licks his paws, loves dancing, and is susceptible of 
education. Our present purpose is to say a few 
words concerning some celebrated individuals of the 
bear family. 

We shall have occasion, in a few minutes, to 
•peak more at length of the bear of Saint Ghialain. 
Meanwhile, we will notice the bear of Saint Vaast, 
Bishop of Arras, an animal which that holy prelate 
trained so well that it rendered him eminent service, 
in memory of which the monks of Saint Vaast had 
always a bear in their abbey. 

Saint Corbinian obliged a bear to carry him in- 
stead of his ass, which this bear had eaten. Saint 
Martin of Verton did the same thing. 

We read in the Reverend Denis-le-Chartreux, that 
a Norwegian hermit passed many months in the 
society of a bear, with whom he now and then con- 
versed, and in whom he found much more upright- 
ness than in the common run of men. 

Dears have done many good actions. Of these 
we note one performed in the service of Saint Co- 
lumba, who was protected by a she bear against the 
evil designs of a brigand. 

Formerly there were great numbers of bears in 
the forests of Belgium. A large one, pursued by the 
Emperor Charlemagne, took refuge in the church of 
Saint Gudule, at Morzele, and, miraculously affected 
by the sanctity of the place which had given him an 
asylum, he would not afterwards leave the innocent 
virgins, with whom the bear lived like a lamb. So 
say the old chroniclers. 

In many ways the bear has been held in honor. 
Without speaking of the two constellations which 
shine in the heavens under his name, we may men- 
tion that a Swedish family (as you may read in 
Olaus Magnus) prides itself upon its descent from 
the warrior Uphon, son of a bear. Don Ursino le 
Navarino was proud of having been suckled by a 
bear. Two Swiss cantons have taken the bear for 
their arms ; and the Emperor Frederick II. founded 
at Saint Gall the Order of the Bear. 

We read in Saint Foix, who cites his authorities, 
that when the Ostiacks have killed a bear, they make 
him the humblest exccses possible for having taken 
his life, representing to him that, in point of fact, it 
was not they who had taken his life, because they 
had not forged the iron by which he had been 
pierced ; than which, it must be confessed, nothing 
could be more polite and convincing. 

When the Canadians have killed a bear, one of the 
hunters places a pipe between the animal's teeth, in 
sign of reconciliation. 



The devil has often taken the shape* of a bear 
— a distinction, duly appreciated by the bear, no 
doubt. 

Saint Ghislain (or, as some call him, Guillain) is 
said to have been of Greek origin, and was Bishop 
of Athens. He was despatched into the province of 
Hainault from Rome by Pope Honorius ; but we 
prefer thinking he was a Belgian, as his name indi- 
cates. However that may have been, he retired 
from the world in 648, and built himself, near Mons,, 
a little hermitage, where he lived in such sanctity 
that the example of his virtues, as well as the unction 
of his discourse, decided Sainte Valdetrude and Sainte 
Aldegonde to embrace a religious life. He made, it 
is said, a multitude of conversions. 

One day, as King Dagobert, who reigned over both 
France and Belgium, was hunting in the forests of 
Hainault, he strayed from his company in pursuit of 
a large bear, which, knowing what it was about, 
sought refuge in the hermitage of Saint Ghislain. 
The saint was at his devotions, and did not look 
round. The bear squatted beside a basket, in which 
the hermit left his sacerdotal ornaments. Soon after, 
Bang Dagobert entered the hermitage, and was not a 
little startled and surprised to see the monstrous 
animal lying at the feel of an old man engaged 
in prayer. 

Saint Ghislain. turned at the noise made by the 
prince's entrance. He then perceived what had oc- 
curred, and begged the life of the bear. Dagobert 
immediately recognised the man of God, whose name 
was celebrated throughout the country, and accorded 
that which he had solicited ; and after embracing 
him, and praying him to rely upon him for counte- 
nance and support, he retired and left the Saint with 
his bear. 

No sooner was the King departed than the bear 
arose, took up the basket with its contents, and, 
laden with this precious burden, fled away towards 
the place where she had left her young. She knew 
that by so doing she would be able to draw thither 
the hermit who had protected her. The spot was a 
charming and picturesque one, afterwards called 
Ursidong, or the Bears Grove, situated in the forest, 
on the border of the river Haine, which has given its 
name to Hainault. 

As the bear had calculated, Ghislain followed her ; 
but, impelled by the desire to join her little ones, she 
went so fast that the Saint in a very short time lost 
sight of her. He found himself bewildered in the 
midst of the vast forest, where the foot of man had 
never yet traced a path, when an eagle appeared be- 
fore him, fluttering to attract his attention. Ghislain, 
seeing something extraordinary in all this, Buffered 
himself to be guided by the eagle, and presently 
arrived at the Grove of the Bear. 

This spot he found to be so attractive and con- 
venient, that he transported thither his dwelling. 
His new friends, the eagle and the bear, never 
quitted him. Numerous anchorites, drawn by the 
reports of these marvels, came and placed themselves 
under the discipline of the Saint. They built a grand 
monastery, around which, in process of time, grew a 
town, which was called Saint Ghislain. It is two 
leagues from Mons and four from Conde. The 
Abbots of Saint Ghislain were lords spiritual and 
temporal. 
Up to the end of the last century, when the 



monastery was suppressed, an eagle and a she bear 
were constantly kept there, in memory of the Saint, 
who died in 670. 

But before dying he desired to visit Saint Armand, 
who was preaching the true faith at Antwerp, and on 
his way thither, Saint Ghislain stopped for a time 
near Brussels, in a part of the forest of Soignes, 
•which now forms part of the city. He there effected 
many conversions, and built, to tho honor of Saint 
Peter, a small chapel ; the road which conducted to 
it, and which now leads from the Rue des Tanneurs 
into the Rue Haute, is still called the Rue Saint 
Ghislain. 

The city of Brussels was then in its infancy, being 
almost entirely enclosed within the Grande He of 
Saint Gery. By the side of abridge, defended by a 
wooden gate, which led into the city, stood, just 
where the Marche-aux-GBufs now stands, a small 
bouse, built at the edge of the Senne. An old man, 
whom Saint Gery had brought over to the true faith, 
and whom he had baptised under the name of 
Etienne, lived there. This Etienne had a daughter, 
pretty, pious and charitable, with whom the buyers 
and sellers of fish, &c„ placed the alms which the 
early Christians were wont to devote to the relief of 
poor pilgrims and travellers. 

One day a renowned brigand, named Stock, having 
seen the young maiden, was so smitten with her that 
he resolved, during the night, to force an entrance 
into her father's house, to carry off the treasure 
which he knew was kept there for the help of the 
poor, and to possess himself of the beautiful girl — 
with violence even, should she resist; a common 
exploit with the ferocious villain, who was the terror 
of the country, and whom no one had ever been able 
to vanquish. 

By chance the good Saint Ghislain, on his return 
from Antwerp, had coma at night-mil to demand 
shelter of old Etienne. At one o'clock, when all the 
world was sleeping except the Saint, who was recit- 
ing his matins, the atrocious Stock noiselessly entered 
the house. Before thinking of looking for the money 
which he proposed to carry off, be turned an eager 
gaze upon the beautiful form of the sleeping virgin. 
Unhesitating in his diabolical purpose, he moved 
towards her, but as he did so he felt himself seized 
from behind ; two powerful bands held him as in a 
vice; his prodigious strength, which nothing had 
ever before overcome, was exerted now in vain. In 
the efforts which he made to turn and face his 
antagonist, he distinguished the head of an enormous 
bear. He uttered a horrible cry. 

The maiden awoke, terrified, and scarcely conscious 
of what was passing before her. The bear of Saint 
Ghislain, carrying the stifled brigand, opened a 
window at the back of the house, which overhung 
the Senne, and threw him into the river, which bore 
his body helplessly away towards the sea. 

The fair girl, after falling on her knees, and 
rendering thanks to heaven, went and aroused her 
father ; and at break of day the Saint, blessed by all, 
departed with his faithful companion the bear. 

Above old Etienne*s door was sculptured the figure 
of the animal which had at once saved bis daughter 
and delivered the country of the horrible Stock. At 
the present time, the same house, many times re- 
built, is an estaminct, the sign of which is a bear. 
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TETE-A-TETE, 

WITH REAJ>*&8 AMD .CO»Br£SPO«IXENTS. 



•jl/TADAMJE ANNA THILLON,* whose bewitch- 
IvX iqg acting and £110 pinging have so Jong de- 
lighted the Knickexboeken, has song her last song, 
and amiled her laet smile in this country. Her last 
appearance, which was the occasion of a complimen- 
tary testimonial, was one of those brilliant affairs that 
occur but at brief interval* in the dramatic world. 
Niblo's never presented a more inspiriting and beau- 
tiful scene that it did on that evening. It was 
crowded, absolutely and unqualifiedly ; crowded in 
every comer, crevice, or "point of vantage," by a 
brilliant and An enthusiastic audience. And when, 
at the close, the lady was summoned fortji, ajuagara 
of flowers poured down upon her devoted .head, and 
to one of the bouquets a something was attached, 
which a lady in our company , .with a proverbial femi 
nine shrewdness, guessed to be a diamond ^bracelet. 
Whether diamond or a bracelet, we sagpth ,not ; but 
the lady spoke .with .every assurance of confident 
knowledge. 

There has been no prima 4onna amongst us lately 
so generally popular as Madame ThUlon. Her sing- 
ing may not be brilliant, but it ha* ej^u*s*ion, .while 
her acting is perfectly fpsanatirjjg — genial, hearty, 
and overflowing with an abundance of animal spirits. 
She is en voyage for Europe. It js to be hoped that 
she will yet relent of her purpose to visit tb js country 
no more, and once again let n* enjoy the warm .sun- 
light of her smile and the eloquent glance of her eye. 

— — — Peagbes! 

Melons!! 

Cholera!!! 

What a conjunction, to be sure, have .are here ! 
Ah, yes, indeed, what a pity it is now that one can- 
not 6ee the rich, red, crisp heart of the melon laid 
open before him, but what straightway grim visions 
of the cholera must start up to fright his soul from 
its propriety. How confoundedly proyoking it is to 
be finable to contemplate the glowing, dappled cheek 
of the luscious peach, but dreams of cramps and 
spasms and collapses must thrust themselves between 
you and your happiness. A&d then tho pear, too, 
even the golden vergalos, why must it too be thrust 
into such disagreeable company 1 W^at, O benefi- 
cent and, all bountiful Pomona, wbo.from thy willing 
hand soattereth such rich troaaujgs upon fte earth — 
what hast thou done that this shame should come 
upon thy offspring 1 Why must the, apnje, tbcpear, 
the plum, the peach, and the melon be but tfce , pre- 
cursor, the herald, the ally even of that dark and 
dread monster, who strides now over the earth strik- 
ing down and blasting the human kind 1 Oh, Po- 
mona, let thy gifts be to us as they were wont ! Let 
them confer no more sickness _and sorrow upon vs. 
Let them be to us, as of yore, full of gladness and, of 
pleasure — a boon and a blessing to all the earth. 

— — — A new Solomon hath appeared. Our 
exchanges tell a. story of an instance of Solcyifflania 
that occurred in a Western town, well worth passing 
from hand to hand. A stranger had arrived at the 
hotel of the town, whose youthful and femenine-tike 
appearance led to the suspicion that he possessed .no 
legitimate right to the breeches. .It was a delicate 
matter to .assert, and his manner and conversation 



gave no crae to a solution of the question. At last 
a gentleman suggested a mas. While others-were to 
engage him in conversation, another was to dandle 
up and down a baby, and at last, by accident, appear 
to drop it The proposal was adopted, and at the 
climax, when the apparent catastrophe occurred, -the 
suspected youth gave a sudden and decided scream. 
This evidence was voted sufficient. Had he been a 
man, it would not have been a scream, but an oath. 
He, or she, was confronted with the charge, when in 
much confusion, she confessed her sex. The name 
of the sagacious gentleman who proposed the ruse is 
not given. It should be. What was it 1 

■ The best of arguments, logical and con- 

elusive, may sometimes be utterly ruined by a smart 
stroke of ridicule. A young man, who was known 
generally to be obliged to wear " a scratch," came to 
a period, not long ago, in a debating club. " I must 
say I like what the gentleman says, well enough," 
replied his opponent ; "but what of that? He may 
manage to get oft tolerably good things at times, in 
his way ; but when he's got entirely through, one 
can't help thinking he's no very great scratch, after 
all ! The other side prevailed, of course. 

— — At a place of public amusement the other 
evening, we saw an excellent illustration of the su- 
perior power of coolness over passion. A bullying, 
blustering fellow, for some cause or the other, had 
taken offence at a gentleman near him, and* began to 
swear at and threaten him. The gentleman eyed 
him very quietly, and replied to him in a few cool 
words. 

" I'll break your head for you !" thundered out the 
now furious bully. 

••Well, sir, when will you begin 1" was the pro- 
vekinglycool rejoinder, as the speaker slowly and 
quietly rose from his seat. 

This reply brought down such a laugh upon he of 
the pugilistic accomplishment, that he calmed down 
at once, virtually confessing himself conquered. 

Says the "Boston Post :"— " There 

are thirteen thousand marriageable girls now in the 
factories at Lowell. It is pleasant to know, in 
this world of misery, that there are thirteen thou- 
a*d men yet to be made happy. (?)" 

Now we want to inquire of the " Boston Post " 
what it means by that note of interrogation (!) at 
the close of the above paragraph t Does the " Post" 
mean ironically to insinuate against the certainty of 
such happiness 1 Does it mean a sly sneer against 
any kind of matrimonial happiness 1 Is the " Post" 
indulging in an underhand sarcasm at the sex gene- 
rally 1 These questions we propound gravely, and 1 
we expect replies solemn and truthful. A score of 
ladies, at whose instigation we speak, demand an 
answer. The meaning of that note of interrogation 
they are resolved to know. They think that they 
snuff in it a wholesale contempt for them, and an 
outright pity for those bearded ones who are suc- 
cessfully netted in the gresA mairunonial web. And 
if their suspicions prove true, let the perpetrator of 
that paragraph, and the author of that note of inter- 
rogation, beware. 

, Pints, whom we thought was sunk into 

oblivion deeper than ever plummet sounded, has sud- 
denly turned up again with his grand invention of 
making water fturfi. Some of the £ress are again puf- 
fing him, and saying that certain obstacles Which pre- 



vented formerly the successful operation of his plan 
have now been overcome. Well, we shall see what 
we shall see, and believe when we have seen. But 
what has become of his other plan of ™ a fr'pg com- 
bustible the " casing air 1" It would seem as if ho 
had a perfect passion for merging the three great 
elements into one, viz., fire : which fondness for an 
article possessed so extensively in other regions, looks 
as though he might be an enujsary of the Evil One. 
In the olden time the greatest of impossibilities was 
setting the North River on fire. Now, however, the 
possibility of it is strongly claimed, and with this 
possibility the power also of firing the atmosphere. 
Just think once of the danger of this last idea. 
Supposing it to be demonstrated beyond doubt, think 
of us momentarily imbibing a something that might 
suddenly make us a very hot oven, and do us very 
brown. But really if the air should turn out to be 
combustible, ought it not to be rated extra-hazardous ? 
And wouldn't it be the duty of our city fathers to pass 
an edict compelling it to be stored outside city limits 1 
Will somebody tell us 1" 

We came across a young lady in the 



cars the other day, who amused us considerably, if 
not more, in spite of oursel£ She was one of a 
small travelling party. She vat facing her friends, 
and riding backwards. A book was in her hands, 
and her head was bent over to it busily. She wu 
deep in the story, — we knew it was a novel, — and 
going it at as swift a rate as the train itself. Her 
lips moved fast, fashioning tho words on the page 
with their ruby outlines. While the words were 
smooth and small, especially while there was a pretty 
steady run of monosyllables across the printed leaf, 
she made quite pretty work of it ; but the moment 
she tripped out from these, and began to flounder 
about among big-jointed words, gnarled and twisted 
at their huge roots, and entangled all up with adjec- 
tives, prepositions, and hitherto unknown proper 
nouns, we actually feared for the dislocation of her 
jaws. Her lips were twisted in a way we couldn't 
describe, if we were to try a week. And, finally, 
she was obliged to give it up as a bad job, and bite 
her lips for as much as ten minutes, to hold them to- 
gether. But to see her open her mouth to get off 
the big, long words ! It was real fan, 

A friend is the authority for the fol- 
lowing little anecdote. A certain reverend gentle- 
man, upon one occasion, was accosted after service, 
by a member of church, a judge, who liked to be, on 
occasions, something critical. 

" Well, sir," said the judge, " that was a very 
eloquent sermon of yours." 

" Yes, it was," was the reply of the parson, who 
knew his man. 

" And very learned, too." 

" Undoubtedly," willingly acquiesced tho divine. 

" And orthodox." 

"Certainly." 

" And yet, who could understand it 1" said the 
judge. 

•'Ah, sir," replied the parson, with an air of 
triumph, " I agreed to furnish my parish with ser- 
mons, not brains," 

"Indeed," rejoined his judgeship, quickly, "I 
should think so !" 

The parson scratched his head, and looked very 
much as if he thought himself in a corner. 
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^— — Thbsb is another new poet in England. 
But new poet* in England, race the dawn of Alex- 
ander Smith, are of daily occurrence ; and, what is 
strange, the young Scotchman's pecnHar kind of 
genius seems to have sprang up in a great many 
different quarters. His imitators are numerous, and 
the imitations wonderfully like— so much so, indeed, 
that the reader is almost tempted to think that 
Alexander's style, after all, is hut mere sham and 
sounding brass, it can be imitated with so much 
facility. But the new poet of whom we wish to 
speak is called Bigg. Certainly the newechool of 
poets does not afford us names quite so swelling and 
imposing as Shelley, and Southey,and Wordsworth. 
Bioo ! "Phabus, what a name! "—we all know 
the quotation. Bigg is full of all the extravagancies 
and absurdities of his school. He prates incessantly 
of stars, and moons, and suns ; of mountains, seas, 
and lakes. His imagery exists only in the most 
magnificent, gorgeous, and gigantic things of crea- 
tion. Everything with him is of the superlative ; 
he is forever plunging into wild excesses; his 
Pegasus bestrides the world with gigantic leaps, 
And yet, with all his extravagancies, his talents are 
really of a high order. The following lyric is about 
the purest and the best thing in his volume : 

" Thou pleadest lore, and an things plead ; 
For what is lift but endless needing ; 
All worlds have wants beyond themselves, 
And live bye 



- " The earth yearns towards the snn for light, 
The stars all tremble towards each other ; 
And every moon that shines to-night 
Hangs trembling on an elder brother. 

" Flowers plead for grace to live , and bees 
Plead tor the tinted doom of flowers ; 
Streams rash into the big-soul'd seas ; 
The seas yearn for the golden hoars. 

•* The moon pleads tor her preacher, Night ; 
Old ocean pleadcth tor the moon ; 
Noon flies into the shades tor rest ; 
The shades seek out the moon. 

" Lift is an everlasting seeking, 

Souls seek, and pant, and plead tor truth, 
Youth hengsth on the skirts of age, 
Age yearneth still towards youth. 

« And thus all ettng unto each other ; 

For nought from all things else is riven. 
Heaven bendeth o'er the prostrate earth, 
Earth spreads her arms towards heaven. 

41 So, do thou bend above me, love, 
And 1 will bless thee from afar ; 
Thou shalt be heaven, and I the sea 
Taateeseneth the star." 



Hikb is a scrap of excellent advice from 

Goethe, seasoned with a little philosophy withal : — 

•* Less this tfry lettering, 'twill be the same story 
To-morrow, and the rest mere dilatory : 
Thus indecision brings Its own delays, 
And days- are lost lamenting over days. 
Are you in earnest? Setee this very minute ; 
"What yeuean do, or dream you can, begin it ; 
Boldness has genius, power, and magic in it ; 
Only engage, and then the mind grows heated ; 
Begin, and then the work will be completed !" 

That was an exceedingly keen repartee 



of Lamb to Coleridge, one day, when* they were din- 
ing out together, and quke-*e~genial, too, as it was 
keen. " Did you ever hear me preach, Lamb !" asked 
the ^ssssjarfeer. *vj%sme,'Via*avia^sed the punster, 
" I've never heard you do anything else /" 



■ A vxRT wicked wag, who evidently 
hunts through his Bible sometimes for something 
else than sound doctrine with which to fortify him- 
self against temptation, lately -came upon the passage 
in the Old Testament in which is told the story of 
Balaam and his ass. The miracle of the ass's speak- 
ing astonished him, as it seemed, more than ever. 
He puzzled over it a long time, but to no practical 
purpose. At last light seemed to dawn on his 
beclouded brain : — 

" Ah ! I have it — I have it !* } said he, rubbing his 
hand. 

" What is it V asked a friend at bis elbow. 

u Here it is now, the whole truth in a lttUe bit of a 
nutshell! Balaam's ass talked to her master, and 
the world hae been wondering about it ever since : 
but if you'll read the whole story carefully through, 
you'll find that there is'nt so very much to wonder at ; 
for the secret all comes out, when you observe that 
it says the creature was a female ! " 

A Scotch poet, scarcely known in this 

country, by name James Wilson, who died in 1807, 
left a posthumous poem on " Silent Love," in which 
this passion is admirably pourtrayed. The poet him- 
self was a victim to it. He " never told his love," 
but fed upon it, until it consumed him. The follow- 
ing extract gives the description of one who truly 
felt what bo wrote ; and of a love, also, which he 
declares, " amid all changes, knew no change :" 

" No man e'er loved like me. When bat a boy 
Love was my solace, my only joy ; 
It's mystic influence fired my tender soul, 
And held mo captive in its soft control ! 
By night it ruled in bright ethertal dreams ; 
By day in latent ever-varying themes ; 
In solitude, or mid the city's throng, 
Or in the festal halls of mirth and song ; 
Through loss or gain, through quietude or strife, 
This was the charm, the heart-poise of my life, 
While age has not subdued the flame divine, 
A votary still I worship at the shrine ! 
When cares enthral, or when the sool is nee, 
Tis all the same— no man e'er loved like me ! 
O ! she was young who won my yielding heart, 
Nor power of genius nor the pencil's art, 
Gould half the beauties of her mind portray, 
E'en when inspired, and how can this, my lay 1 
Two eyes that spoke what language ne'er can do, 
soft as twin violets moist with early dew ; 
'And on her c h ee ks the lily and the rose 
Bleat beaateously in Halcyon repose ; 
While coral lips apart revealed within 
Two rows of pearls, and on her dimpled chin 
The Graces smiled ; a bosom heaved below, 
Warm as the eon, but pore as forest enow ; 
Her copious ringlets hang in silken trains 
O'er alabaster streak'd with purpling reins ; 
Her psncill'd eyebrows arching CUr and high 
O'er lids so pare they scarcely screea'd the eye : 
In sylph-like symmetry her form combin'd 
To prove the fond endearments of the mind ; 
While on her brow benevolence and love 
Sat meekly, like two emblems from above, 
And every thought that had creation there 
Bnt made her face still more divinely fair." 



A correspondent relates that "he over- 
heard the other day the following conversation in the 
street between two little boys : 

1st. Boy. " Oh, Bill, Patty's -dead, and the coffin 
is just come." 

Hsai. Boy. " I say, Joe, where do<you buy your 
coffins 1 iWaibuyear'niniheaSixthsAuenue. They 
keepthe» pif s i e et there ;< don't you think so 1" 



Tva got a very tfhort phonetic style of 

spelling the word Poem," observed an old acquaint- 
ance, whose long absence betrayed his industrious 
pursuit of some new thing. 

" What is it 1" we inquired, listening with all our 
ears. 

"Why," said he, "this is it:— Pooh! Hem!— v 
Poem ! Don't that spell it 1" 

We leave it with the reader if it don't. 

A man who has just bought him a little 

spot in the country, thinks of trying, another season, 
to raise a large quantity of snuff for market, from 
planting a great breadth of ground with "snuff 
beans." He has likewise written to an agricultural 
paper to know, if he can prevent his vines from run- 
ning where he may not wish them to, by looking out 
sharp and nipping off their feet as soon as they ap- 
pear. He is at the present time engaged in planting 
the seeds of fruit trees in boxes, in his wife's nursery, 
and hopes the children will amuse themselves with 
something besides digging them up before they come 
up of their own desire. 

Will the Committees of our Agricultural Societies 
please keep their eyes' on him 1 

A pbibnd of ours, in conversation with 

a balloonist, the other day, was speaking of the great 
improvements made in the matter of pistols. He 
liked the revolver well enough, yet he rather clung to 
a pair of old horse-pistols that had reached him aa an 
heir-loom from many a generation back, and bespoke 
for them a kind consideration, 

" Yes, yes," said the balloon-man, appreciatively, 
" I think I understand the whole nature of your pre- 
ference. I must confess I should entertain the same 
myself. I am quite partial, I believe, to anything like 
a. pair o" shoot (parachute) !" 

Hebe is a thrilling poem, which we 

advise our lady friends to read with salts at com- 
mand : — 

" I saw him bare his throat, and seise 
The bine, cold, gleaming steel, 
And grimly try the tempered edge, 
He was so soon to feel. 

" He raised on high the glittering blade, 
Then first I found a tongue, 
'Hold, madman! stay the frantic deed " 
I cried, and forth I sprang. 

" Ho heard me, bnt he heeded pot, 

One glance around he gave, 

And ere I could arrest his hand, 

He had— began to shave ."' 

Blackwood, whose opinions must be 

acknowledged to be entitled to great weight, uses the 
following language upon the subject of romance- 
reading: 

" There is nothing good comes from the intellect alone. All 
true sentiment, all none, all tender feeling, comes not of the 
understanding, bnt of the mind— or heart, if we so please to 
call It— which Imagination raises, educates, and perfects. 
Even feelings are to be made—and are much the result 
of education. The wildest romances will, in this respect, 
teaoh nothing wrong. It is not true that sueh reading ener- 
vates the mind ; I firmly believe it strengthens it in every re- 
spect, by unchanging it from a lower and cowardly caution. 
It enconsages action and endurance. We have not high 
natures till we learn to suffer. I have seen the unromantie 
drop like sheep under the rot of their calamities ; while the 
romantic have been buoyant, and mastered them." 

We commend the above to the attention of all 
those people, whose habit it is to decry romantic 
fiction. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENT'S ADVEHTUBES 
AT THE SEAT OF WAS. 




PORTRAIT OP OUR SPECIAL COBRBSPORDRRT. 
{From a Photograph.) 




OUR cor respondent's appbctino parting with his 

0RANDMAMMA AND SX8TBR8. 




OPT TO THE WARS! 




THE LAST HE SAW OP HIS COUNTRY. 




CHESS. 



PIRST ARTIOLB. 

npHE time, place, and people, when, where, and 
with whom the game of Chess originated 
have been for several years a subject of warm argu- 
ment and fruitless research. Prior to the . thir- 
teenth century, indeed, there is scarcely an' age 
from which, according to some writers, Chess does 
not take its date ; there is hardly, again, a country 
which does not lay claim to be the land of its nativ- 
ity, nor a people who do not claim kindred with the 
author of its existence. 

With the antecedents of Chess, however, it is not 
our present business to deal ; but rather to treat of 
it as taught and practised by the Professors and 
players of our own time. 



ARRANGEMENT OP THR PIECES ON THE BOARD POR 
THE COMMENCEMENT OP PLAT. 

HUMBEB 1. 
Black. 



iBAH+BftB 



2 f n i in X in X 




White. 

A game of Chess, it may perhaps be as well to 
premise, is a contest for victory between two 
players, -to each of whom is assigned either by 
choice or lot, the White or Black pieces ; consisting 
severally, of sixteen each ; namely, 



« 



THE LAST HIS COUNTRY SAW OP BIX. 
(Jfort Adventure* In our fust.) 



£ 

A 



THE KINO. 


<B? 


THE QUEEN. 


<Afor 


TWO BISHOPS. 


A 


TWO KNIGHTS. 


ft 


CASTLES, OE ROOKS. 


I 


BIGHT PAWNS. 


i 



Being thus acquainted with the characters and 
denominations of the chess-men, our next step is to 
instruct the learner in the proper placing of the 
Board, and the preliminary arrangement of the 
Pieces, prior to the commencement of a Game. To 



simplify our explanations as much as possible, we 
now, therefore, refer to Diagram No. 1, which it a 
faithful representation of the Chess-Board, with the 
entire forces of the contending parties marshalled in 
due order for the beginning of play : 

In placing the Board it must be observed, as an 
invariable rule, that the white corner square should 
be at the right hand side of the player. 

In setting up the pieces, the two centre squares of 
the first rank are occupied by the King and Queen ; 
the latter piece being always placed on a square, 
similar in color to her own. On either side of the 
two centre squares is placed a Bishop ; next to each 
Bishop a Knight ; and in each corner, in close prox- 
imity to the last named piece, a Rook or Castle. 

On the second rank are placed eight pieces of 
precisely similar construction, function, and capacity, 
called " Pawns;" distinguished from one another 
solely by the titles of King's Pawn, Queen's Pawn, 
King's Bishop's Pawn { Queen's Knight's Pawn, 
King's Hook's Pawn, dfcc., dfcc, according to the 
denomination'of the particular piece before which it 
ma-* have been first stationed. 



CHESS MANUSCRIPTS. 

Some of the most interesting discoveries of modern 
times, in relation to manuscripts of medieval date, 
have been lately and almost simultaneously made in 
two old libraries in Florence. The manuscripts 
in question are beautifully and elaborately executed 
on parchment, and consist of a large number of chew 
diagrams, intricate problems, and curious ends of 
games ; the majority of which were, most indubi- 
tably, not only invented but transferred to the very 
parchment on which they are now seen, so long 
since as the fifteenth century 

Of the entire number of these manuscripts, soma 
seven or eight, that most important and practically 
interesting to the amateur, is an original Treatise, 
dated A. D., 1621, dedicated by the celebrated Greco 
to the King of Naples, magnificently ornamented 
and decorated with the royal arms. 

Signor Fantacci, by whom these relics of bygone 
days were disentombed from their dusty resting- 
place, has, with the permission of the Grand Duke 
of Florence, placed all of them in the hands of Mr. 
Staunton, the great English amateur and well-known 
chess author, through whose instrumentality, we 
doubt not, they will become a source of much in- 
struction and amusement to (he chess world. 



%• Secretsries and other officer*, or members of Chess 
Clubs In the United States and British North America, are 
requested to put us in possession of such information at will 
enable us to publish the times and places at which their 
meetings are held. Communications on all subjects of inte- 
rest connected with the game, from amateurs generally , wtH 
be always acceptable ; and due attention to all queries as to 
the Lawa and Customs by which Chess play is regalsted, 
may be at all times relied upon. 
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MONUMENT TO THOMAS HOOD. 



TN Kensal-green Cemetery, London, a monument 
J- to Hood has recently been erected, a view of 
which we present to oar readers in this number. 

The subscriptions for this monument — amounting 
to some two thousand dollars— were mainly obtained 
by the efforts of Eliza Cook, editress of " Eliza 
Cook's Journal." 

The money contributed was chiefly in small sums 
from all classes of the British public. 

We notice that Messrs. Putnam & Co., the well 
known publishers of this city, forwarded £10 to the 
fund for its erection. 

At the inauguration of the memorial, on the 18th 
of July, a large gathering of the literati of London 
and vicinity, as well as a crowd of all classes, took 
place. 

An address suitable to the occasion, was made by 
Mr. Monckion Milnes. 

The memorial is an appropriate and tasteful com- 
position. It consists of a large bronzetbust of the 
poet, elevated on a pedestal of polished red granite ; 
the whole twelve feet high. In front of the bust 
(which has been pronounced an excellent likeness, 
and has been modelled from authentic portraits) are 
placed three wreaths (in bronze), formed of the 
laurel, the myrtle, and the immortelle. On a slab 
beneath the bust appears Hood's simple self-in-' 
scribed epitaph : — 

He sang, the. 44 Song of the Shirt." 

Upon the projecting front of the pedestal is carved 
the following inscription : — 

IK MEMOftY OF 

THOMAS HOOD. 

Born, 23rd May, 1708 ; died, 3rd May, 1845. 

Erected by Public Subscription, 

A. D. 1854. 

Beneath, at the base of the pedestal, a lyre and 
comic mask, of bronze, are flung together, suggest- 
ing the mingled pathos and humor in every page of 
Hood's writings. 

The most attractive portions of the memorial, and 
those in which the sculptor's ability has been most 
fully developed, are the medallions inserted in the 
sides of the pedestal. These are oval in form, and 
illustrate Hood's fine poems, "The Bridge of 
Sighs," and " The Dream of Eugene Aram." In 
the first-named composition, the poor victim of de- 
luded hope and love is seen just raised from the 
watery grave, into which she had rushed headlong 
to escape from the pangs of cureless remorse and 
shame, and the consequent " burning insanity" 
which had rendered life insupportable : — 



Mad from life's history, 
Glad to death's mystery 

Swift to be hurled— 
Anywhere, anywhere, 

Out of the world! 
* * • • 

Take her up tenderly— 

Lift her with care ; 
Fashioned so slenderly, 

Young and so fair ! 

The artist has shown a complete sympathy with 
the touching description of the poet, and has embo- 
died the story with much success. The unfortunate 
and beautiful girl is represented as being indeed 
taken up "tenderly" by two compassionate men, 
while a -youth stands wondering by, and struck 
with emotion at the wreck of so much loveli- 
ness. 

In the second medallion there is a terrible moral 
conveyed; the observer is made to feel, by the 
whole character and bearing of the principal figure) 
that " Woe, woe, unutterable woe," is the sure fate 
of those who spill " life's sacred stream." The hag- 
gard countenance and the shuddering aspect of 
Eugeno Aram powerfully portray the dread work- 
ings of a guilty conscience : 

The crimson clouds before nis eyes, 

The flames about his brain ; 
For blood has left upon his soul 

Its everlasting stain. 

In striking contrast to the mental agony depicted 
in this figure, are the studious boy lying near, and 
the happy children released from school, playing in 
the distance. 

Like sportive deer they conned about, 

And shouted as they ran, 
Turning to mirth all things of earth, 

As only boyhood can ; 
Bat the usher sat remote from all, 

A melancholy man ! 



MY COUSIN WILLIAM. 



THE SONG OF THE SHI ST. 

In connection with our Illustration of the Hood 
Monument, we have great pleasure in inserting an 
Engraving from a recent picture, embodying in a 
very forcible manner the sentiment of the famous 
"Song of a Shirt." The poor seamstress is 
seated at a garret window, and, looking out dis- 
consolately upon the roofs of the crowded city, her 
hands clasped, as she sings the following doleful 
lines: 

For only one short hoar, 

To feel as I used to feel, 
Before I knew the woes of want, 

And the walk that costs a meal. 



T WAS as sure as one human heart could be of an- 
■*• other, that ray cousin William loved me. Not 
that we ever spoke of such a thing, being mere child- 
ren, I seventeen, he eighteen, keeping June holidays 
at our grandmother's house. It was an understood 
thing in our family that no cousins were allowed to 
fill in love or marry, so our fondness was of course 
mere brother and sister liking. I thought it so till 
ono evening coming home from the rectory, my 
grandmother and the rector bcin j a long way be- 
hind, we stood looking up at Orion, and there, in the 
starlight, under the yew-hedge, William kissed 
me. 

William kissed me. I smile as I write it now — 
but then, though I said not a word, nor he either, 
when I parted from him and went up to my own 
room, I lay awake half the night weeping. Of course 
we could never be married — in fact, the notion of 
marriage scarcely crossed my thoughts ; but Wil- 
liam loved me— William had kissed me. 

We had only been at The Ivies three weeks — the 
two families of which he and I were the eldest chil- 
dren—yet for a fortnight I had known quite well 
that William liked me, and for the last few days I 
had begun dimly to feel that— I liked William. Not 
that we were ever foolish as young people of our 
age wilH be ; he was too manly to " pay attention" 
— I was too frank to play. the young lady in love. 
Besides, what couple could do the sentimental with 
a parcel of children ever at their heels ? I think we 
were hardly alone together a minute all day long. 
But somehow, in that quaint country-house, our lives 
grew together day by day — from the early morning 
when I woke to hear his step on the gravel-walk and 
his whistle along the garden below my window — 
through field-rambles, and rides, and afternoon 
saunters up and down the yew-tree walk— until the 
last quiet half-hour, when his merry face grew seri- 
ous, and his careless boy's voice low, manly, and 
sweet, as he read the evening chapter for grand- 
mamma. Then we used to bid good-night on the 
staircase, and my heart sank back into its grave 
self, till bis whistle came in with the birds' morn- 
ing songs at my window, and I woke up again to 
another happy day. 

Thus I had lived, thinking only of each hour as it 
passed — each morning, evening, noon, and night, 
until — William kissed me. 

I woke up at dawn, feeling sad and strange. My 
head ached! — it was not used to weeping and wake- 
fulness. Why had I been so foolish ? And all for 
nothing ! For in the broad sunshine at -first it 
seemed like nothing. And little Ada crept into my 
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again on the continent, as 
a governess, so she said, 
and wrote to grandmama, 
who rather unwillingly 
invited her here, which we 
were all very sorry for, 
as none of us knew the 
least in the world about her 
except that her name was 
Melanie Blackquieie. 

William pulled many 
comical, wry faces at hav- 
ing to drive to the coach 
to meet her, and seemed 
quite determined not to 
•like Miss Blacquiere at 
all 

"Oh, Mary, Mary," he 
said, as he put me and 
Ada and James out of the 
phaeton, tb walk home; 
"we are so happy, just 
you and I and the child- 
ren. When shall we have 
one of our old drives and 
walks again ?" 

Ah, when, indeed! I 
could see his fond, kind 
look, as he leaned over the 
carriage — the look which 
only came into his eyes 
when they turned towards 
me. William, William ! 
we all change, - little 



not grave or ancient in the least ; she hardly looked 
so old as I. I did not notice whether she was pselty, 
until William called me asile, and asked ii " iid n rt 
think her so ? I said, " Yes/' of cause, as indeed 
anybody. She had a skin like a rose-leaf— delicate 
features — laughing eyes. In fact, her faco had but 
one fault, though William looked astonished when I 
mentioned it, — a certain opacity of expression, like 
a beautifully shaped lantern with th* light taken 
out. For all else, though rather Frenchified, she 
was very agreeable indeed. The children liked her 
— grandmamma liked her— William— yes, William 
evidently liked her. Into such an abundance there 
was no need for me to throw my mite, so I hesitated 
a little, to see and judge first, being always rather 
stingy in the small coin of love. 

Melanie — everybody called her Melanie after she 
had been here a week and a half— had now* been 
with us a week, joining in all our amusements, play- 
ing with the children, though not quite so much as 
she did at first, saying they tired her; and she 
seemed very soon to grow tired of things and people. 
She had bestowed an immensity of friendship and 
confidence on me when she first came ; but gradu- 
ally it faded out. It might be my fault — I do not 
know. But, I may as well tell the truth, I did not 
like Melanie Blacquiere. 

It was not out of selfishness or wicked jealousy, 
God knows. Because as sure was I of— thing* 
which no one else saw or guessed — that it never en- 
tered my mind to be jealous. William might talk 
with her, or walk with her, and she seemed to like 
hanging on his arm, and patronizing him as a wo- 
man of twenty-one will patronise a boy of eighteen. 



bed, and pi: f her fleepy lips to mine. She aid not 
know — ay, it must have meant that, he would not 
have done it else, for he was of a shy earnest nature, 
though so merry — William loved me. 

Still I felt strange — happy, but strange. 

William was not in the room when I came down 
to breakfast, but there was the little white rose that 
I always found on my plate. I took it up — it looked 
different to all the many roses he had given me. 
But when he came in with Ada in his hand, and one 
of his own little brothers riding on his back, we 
said, " Good morning, William," " Good morning, 
Mary," in our usual way. He was so merry, and 
looked such a mere boy, it seemed impossible that 
we were in truth such children. It was absolutely 
ridiculous in me to have had such serious, even sad, 
thoughts as I had had the few hours before. 

So all the morning we became children again, 
William and I among our two sets of young folks, 
and except for an occasional grave look beyond his 
years, or a sweet, fond, quiet smile turned down- 
wards on me when we walked together, I should 
have thought it all a mistake of mine that he was, 
or wished to be, anything besides what everybody 
knew he was — my loving cousin William. 

I do not think he would tell— or any one — from 
any word or manner of mine — that I had ever for a 
single hour felt as aught but his cousin Mary. 

We made the most of that day — for it was the 
last when we two should be sole agents of the little 
flock at The Ivies. Another guest was coming — a 
grown-up young lady, twenty-one years old, an 
orphan, and her own mistress. She had been edu- 
cated abroad, and now was goin j, or wishing to go 



blame to us for it ; but your 
eyes spoke true that day. 

We gathered at the hall 
door, in great curiosity, 
to see William come back 
with Miss Blacquiere, 
who to us was quite an 
awful personage. A go 
verness, too. We hoped 
she would always sit in 
the parlor, and pay visits 
with grandmamma to the 
rectory and elsewhere, and 
take no notice of us. We 
pitied William, and won- 
dered whatever he would 
find to talk to her upon, 
during the long drive 
home. 

But he seemed to have 
got through it pretty well 
— at least, to judge by 
the way they both were 
laughing as they drove up 
the garden, and William 
handed her down with the 
grace and self-possession 
of a grown-up cavalier. 
I ought to have said, that 
though but eighteen, he 
was very manly-looking, 
strong and tall. 

Miss Blacquiere was 
quite a little person, and 
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yet it never troubled me in the least, any more than 
if she had been Miss Miles, the Rector's sister, who 
was nobody knew how old. It never entered into 
my head as a probability thai — what any one more 
worldly-wise must have seen was not only possible, 
but extremely probable. 

Still I did not like Melanie. She made a confi- 
dante of me, doubtless wishing to show off before a 
•imple country maiden seventeen years old ; and 
then I found out by slow degrees her Teal charac- 
ter. There is not many women like her, I trust in 
God ! at least, not Englishwomen. Suffice it, that 



she was altogether false, a painted show, a beautiful 
foulness, a creature that reverenced nothing, be- 
lieved in nothing, loved nothing, a woman with some 
brain, no heart and no soul. 

Of course, being young and inexperienced, I was 
some time in finding out the whole of this, but I 
very soon saw enough to make me shrink from her, 
shocked and deceived. I kept it to myself— there 
was no one at The Ives for me to tell anything to 
but William— and how could I tell William 1 

Nevertheless, our way of life at The Ivies was 
completely altered, and the change came very gra- 



dually—so that no one noticed it, scarcely even I. 
until I began to find out that I was left all day with 
the children, while she and William were habitually 
together. At last the little ones grumbled— saying 
Cousin William was not so nice as he used to be ; 
that he was getting too much of a man to play with 
them now ; and liked best to go about all day with 
Melanie. 

One day they told him so to his nice, and William 
blushed scarlet, but said nothing. This struck me 
as strange, for he was of a quiek temper, and could 
not avoid giving word for word. When he went 
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away, I scolded the children quietly for teasing him 
and showed them that it was only his good-nature 
and politeness to a stranger. And I truly thought 
so myself, knowing, or believing, how impossible it 
was a noble lad like William could have any sym- 
pathy with such a woman as Melanie Blacquiere. 
For her— she could get tired of his company, as she 
did of everything else, and set him free as soon as 
she found some one else equally useful. 

This came to pass. The Rector and his sister 
called, and like most other folk, took a very great 
fancy to Miss Blacquiere. There had not been 
such a charming girl in the village for years, Miss 
Miles said. Such a merry, warm-hearted, innocent 
young thing ! " Warm hearted !" " innocent !" — 
Heaven help us all ! But I had not courage to be 
that mean thing, a backbiter and tell-tale ; and she 
would be soon away ; so I held my tongue. 

The second week of Melanie's visit, matters 
changed. There was nothing but dining and going 
between the Rectory and The Ivies. No wanting of 
William continually to take her walks and rides. 
She was well satisfied with the pudgy little rector 
and his prosy sister for company. True— she made 
game of them for our entertainment every night ; 
but then she went out with them again next day. 

William had never cared for the Miles's ; still he 
went there with or for Miss Blacquiere every day. 
He said it was but polite, as he was the only gen- 
tleman at The Ivies, and she was my grandmother's 
guest. But often he came home alone, and wan- 
dered about the garden restless and cross. For 
now, sometimes, the children said, and, alas ! I 
could not deny it, that sweet-tempered, kind Cousin 
William, was " very cross indeed." 

" Can't you stay with us one afternoon ; just this 
one afternoon ! " cried Ada, calling to him from the 
hayfield, where we were all sitting ; " Nobody wants 
you at the rectory to-day, and we want you dread- 
rally, Cousin William.*' 

He was very fond of Ada always. He came and 
sat down with us on the haycock. 

"Why are you not at Meriton Abbey to-day with 
Melanie and the Miles's 1 You like Meriton." 

"No: I did not want to go." 

" Perhaps," Ada said wickedly (she was a preco- 
cious little thing.) " Perhaps, Cousin William, no- 
body wanted you / Melanie said so, for I heard 
her." 

He looked startled a moment, then laughed. 

" Oh, so did I. It was only her jest. She is such 
a merry creature, isn't she, Mary 1" 

14 Very merry." 

" I don't think yon like her as much as the rest 
do!" 

<< Do I not, William ! Well, I can't like every 
body. Bo you like her so very much, then V For 
I wanted to know if he did, and had so rare opportu- 
nities now of asking him any serious question. 

But he passed this off with a jest, and went on 
plucking the thorns off a branch of wild roses. 

" Why do you do that t Who is it for!" 

" Only Melanie ; she wants it for her hair to-night, 
and one wouldn't like her to wear any thorns." 

" I hate Melanie," said Ada, pettishly. *' Ton 
never do anything for us children now ; it's always 
Melanie. I shouldn't wonder if, euppoeing you 
were big enough, you wanted to be Melanie's sweet- 



heart. The maids say so." And Ada, after having 
thrown her shaft ran away. 

" Oh, William !" I turned to him, half laugh- 
ing at the idea. His face startled— even shocked 
me. « Oh, William !" 

" It's quite true, Mary." 

He rose up, and left me sitting by myself alone. 

How well I remember that long still afternoon, 
lying on the hay, with Ada and the rest playing a 
little distance off, and the sound of scythes sharp- 
ening and wood-pigeons cooing in the plantation, 
and the great wide starry blue sky overhead, with 
not a single cloud. 

I hope no one will think that I was what people 
call " disappointed." That William and I should 
ever be married, which I always knew a thing as 
impossible as that the sun should go down eastward 
through that midsummer sky. As soon as he went 
out into the world our cousinly fondness would of 
necessity " fade into the light of common day :" but 
it was sweet while it lasted. And now to find it all 
a mistake, — to know myself only second in his 
thoughts — that though he dearly liked me, he loved 
Melanie Blacquiere. 

It was suffered when young, suffered and over 
soon, in a few hours, so far as any personal pain 
was concerned, but at the time it was a sharp pang. 
For years the scent of a hayfield made me turn sick 
and cold. 

By supper time, when we met, I had conquered 
everything ; he was my dear cousin William once 
more, and I was his faithful cousin* Mary. 

Now began a new life— full of new interests, 
pains and fears ; we never said another confidential 
word together ; but since I could read William's 
heart in his face, my eyes were rarely off him from 
morning till night. He was greatly altered ; it was 
more a man's passion than a boy's that was consum- 
ing him. He did not follow her about, or whine, or 
sigh, or make a fool of himself, as young lovers 
generally do ; but I sometimes caught him gazing 
at her when no one saw, and I felt he would have 
laid down his life for that woman. 

That woman, who was — what I knew her to be. 

If William had loved a girl of his age— a girl he 
could have married — above all a good, innocent, 
noble girl ; — but for him to love Melanie Blacquiere ! 
Whether he thought it hopeless I cannot tell ; pro- 
bably no young lover ever does think the maddest 
passion quite hopeless ; but any one in their senses 
could see that Melanie cared no more for him than 
she did for any one else who was amusing and 
useful to her, while the use and amusement of 
them lasted. As for marrying William, why, she 
had told me over and over again that she only 
wanted " un bon parti " — that love was mere non- 
sense and sham, that all husbands were alike after 
the honeymoon. " It would be very convenient for 
her to be married soon," she said, " instead of going 
out governe8sing ; and as for the bridegroom, why, 
she would take whatever heaven sent, and be 
thankful." 

She repeated this to me with smiles and smirks, 
one night when she sat at my bed's foot, having 
come home from a party at the rectory. And that 
very evening William had been talking to grand- 
mamma and me, arguing whether, instead of his be- 
ginning the world as a clerk in his father's bank, it 



would not be wiser for him to dash at once 
the seas to Auetialia, work hard, grow rich, and 
come back, in a few years, a man, and a prosperous 
man, to settle in England! Poor boy ! I knew as 
well as if he had told me, what was in his bold, 
brave, tender heart ! I sickened when I looked at 
Melanie Blacquiere. 

Things went on thus a few days longer. Some- 
times she stayed at home, went about with him, was 
merry and kind, and William was his own happy 
self once more. Then she changed her manner, and 
he was miserable. Sometimes, in a dim, vague 
way, he let me guess at his sufferings — me, his 
cousin Mary, that he was so fond of always. But 
if, made half desperate for his sake, I hutted a word 
against his idol, he only said sharply, " Oh, I forgot 
you don't like her Mary," and was silent altogether. 

So I found it was no use for me to do anything but 
sit by mutely and watch. 

The holidays were nearly over. William was 
going home. His education was finished now, and 
he was immediately to commence the hard duties of 
life. Perhaps, in their daily routine, this fatal, 
silent passion — for, of course, conceived so early and 
for such an unattainable object, it could not be any- 
thing but silent — would fade away. I hoped so. 
All I longed for was to get his departure safe over. 
Strange ! I counted the days — the hours— till 
William went away. 

The last evening came. It was a soft, warm, 
rainy, July night ; but I had been in-doors all day, 
and I went out even in the midst of the rain. I 
walked up and down by the yew hedge, which 
sheltered me. The children were all in bed ; my 
grandmamma, Melanie, and William I had left in the 
drawing room. At last I thought of something I 
had forgotten to say to William. I had been putting 
his books and clothes together, as, indeed, he asked 
me, and it was a pleasure to do anything for him. I 
did it almost in a motherly fashion : he seemed now 
such a deal older than I. 

I came in, and went straight to the drawing- 
room. My grandmother was gone to bed ; the other 
two were there. Melanie sat on the sofa, laughing 
immoderately. William stood opposite : there was 
a dark flush on his face ; but he stood unflinching 
and firm. I knew— I guessed. O poor William ! 

" Stop, Mary ; don't run ofF— the best joke in the 
world. William says— shall I tell her, William 1" 

"No— yes," he added, recovering himself. "I 
am neither afraid nor ashamed, Mary. I have been 
telling her what you know — that I love her dearly ; 
that if she will wait till I am my own master, 
and have a home to offer, I will marry her." 

He said it so quietly, earnestly, in such manly 
simplicity withal, that even Melanie could not laugh 
any longer at the boy. She only said, lightly, 

" Nonsense. How can you be so foolish, William 1 
Why, I am a woman, and you are only a lad of 
eighteen. Marry me, indeed !" 

" I will. I will make myself worthy to be your 
husband. You don't know how much older I have 
grown since I loved you. Boy as you call me, I can 
feel like a man :— I could act like a man, strong and 
brave, to meet the battle of the world— if you only 
love me, Melanie." 

It was the truth he spoke ; his voice, steadfast, 
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passionate, and low, gave evidence of that ; even 
Melanie seemed to believe it. 

" Very likely— I don't doubt it. Tou are a nne 
fellow. I always liked yon, William ; bat I couldn't 
wait for you — I couldn't indeed." 

" Don't jest. I love your merry smiles ; but speak 
earnestly this once, dear Melanie. You are not so 
much older than I. , In three years I shall be of age 
— you will be only twenty-four. Give me till then 
—hold yourself free till then." 

" Oh, Mary ! What an obstinate laditis ! Why, 
I have had a dozen boys sighing and dying for me, 
and I never had the least trouble with them before. 
They were quenched at a word, poor Mows ! 
Really, William, you must have a little sense. 
This love-making is really inconvenient to me just 
now." 

"Is it?" He flamed up. " May I ask why 1" 

She began to titter and play with her handker- 
chief. " Well, perhaps I had better tell you-— you'll 
know it to-morrow. Tou see, William, I have a 
great liking for you. In fact, under some circum 
stances I might have had a nice harmless little flirta- 
tion with you ; but I'm going to give up all that sort 
of thing." 

"Melanie!" 

" Stop. No need to look so glad. I'm going— to 
he married." 

William stood, quiet as a stone. 

"Yet," I said, "you told us all you were not 
engaged. It was just like you. Who is the fortu- 
nate man 1" 

"Don't sneer; he is fortunate. It isn't every 
pretty girl that would take up with such a round 
dumpling of an old parson. But love's all stuff and 
folly. Since he wants me, why I'll have him. 
I hate teaching, and I shall make a very comfortable, 
dashing, Mrs. Miles." 

She danced about the room in exuberant pleasure. 
Her end attained, there was no need to burthen her- 
self with more virtuous disguises. The mask fell, 
and showed her to William as I had seen her, 
and prayed that he might see her, fbr many, many 
miserable days. 

He sat down, leaning on his hands . It must have 
been a cruel moment — the moment that shattered 
for ever his boyish dream — a dream so intense, so 
unlike a boy's, that I doubt if any one would have 
broken it save she herself. But his nature was so 
intrinsically pure and noble — it so revolted from 
everything false, or foul, or mean, especially in 
a woman — that one glance into this girl's real heart, 
or rather into the thing which did duty for one — 
and the charm was snapped for ever. 

" William," I whispered, touching his hands. He 
caught mine, and clasped them hard. 
. " I know you are true, my cousin Mary." 
j Then he rose and walked direct to Melanie, who 
I stood pulling her curls out at the glass. 
I " Well, William, are you cured !" 

" Quite," he said, after a grave bend and smile. 
" Miss Bfecquiere, I thank you for your confidence. 
I hope your marriage will be as happy — no, happier t 
than it deserves to be." 

" And you wont say anything of this little affair 
of yours, or go and break your heart about me 
either 1" 

" Certainly not." 



Melanie seemed annoyed at his coolness. " You 
are the stupidest, oddest boy ! And there's Mary 
crying like a watering-pot. Well, go to her, she'll 
comfort you." 

" She will always," said William in a low voice, 
as he put his arm round her and gave her a kiss on 
the forehead, tender, brotherly, but oh ! not like the 
first. 

He went away next morning. His life and mine 
sloped wide apart. We did not meet again for 

many, many years. 

# * * * 

My cousin William is a middle-aged man now, a 
prosperous man too, a husband and father of a large 
family. He comes now and then to see my sisters 
and me, in our quiet cottage ; we are very happy in 
his coming, and rather proud of speaking to the 
neighbours about " our cousin William." 

We never spent another summer at the Ivies, and 
never shall again. I told him one day lately that the 
yew-hedge had been cut down. "What! your 
hedge 1" he said ; and with difficulty remembered it. 
But I saw it, and see it still sometimes very clear, 
like a picture in a dream, all in the soft dusk of that 
midsummer night, with Orion shining through the 
trees. And however foolish it was, and however 
much better things are as they are than as they 
might have been, I feel glad that I was William's 
first youthful fancy, that I had his first shy, inno- 
cent, boyish kiss, and that he had mine. 



CRYSTAL PALACE AND PARK, 

AT SYDENHAM, NEAR LONDON. 



i^kNE of the most remarkable achievements of art 
^-^ in modern times has at length been success- 
fully accomplished, and under circumstances of 
peculiar enthusiasm and patriotism as regards the 
conduct of its projectors. 

This structure crowns the ridge of a lofty and 
picturesque hill running nearly north and south, its 
huge bulk, glittering in the sunshine, or looming 
heavily against a cloudy sky, is visible for miles in 
every direction, and forms a strange and sudden 
feature in the undulating landscape. On the west, 
or London side, a strip of table land allows the 
passage of a splendid road, one hundred feet wide, 
along its entire length. On the east, or country 
side, the terraced park slopes gently down towards 
the London and Brighton Railway, and melts away 
almost imperceptibly into the wooded plain of Kent. 
Views of great beauty and extent open on every 
side. London and its southern envoirns lying map- 
like to the north and west ; the tall masts of the 
shipping, and the smoke from the steamers on the 
bosom of the distant Thames, visible north-eastward 
on a clear day ; while to the south, beyond Croydon 
and the Epsom downs, the far view is closed by the 
long, wavy range of the Surrey Hills. The change 
of site from Hyde Park to the present location made 
extensive alterations necessary. An arched roof 
was substituted for the flat one of the old building, 
increasing the height by 44 feet, while the dispro- 
portionate length was reduced by 240 feet. Instead 
of a single transept there are now throe— one at 
each end of the nave, of the same dimension?; fjsthat 



of the old building — and a central one of the majestic 
height of 194 feet and 120 feet span. The latter 
crosses the roof of the nave, rising high above it ; 
the north and south ones meet it only with low 
square towers at the intersections. Owing to the 
slope of the ground, the Palace has an additional or 
basement story on the park side, forming a curious 
sort of tunnel in its interior (occupied by the warm- 
ing apparatus), and giving a most imposing eleva- 
tion to the fa9ade. From the north and south ends 
advance, on the park side, glass wings, terminated 
by oblong towers ; the southern one communicating 
with the new station of the Brighton Railway 
within the grounds. On this side also, which is in 
fact the front, the arched ends of the transepts are 
recessed to the depth of twenty-four feet ; leaving 
an open arcade, covered only overhead, under each, 
which has a most picturesque effect, throwing the 
glazed ends into deep shadow. Viewed therefore 
from the park, the Crystal Palace forms three sides 
of a parallelogram, the longest of which only is 
visible from the road at the rear. 

It need hardly be said that the grandeur of the 
building is immensely enhanced by these alterations. 
It is more symmetrical, more compact, more impres- 
sive, and has a stupendous sort of beauty in it not 
attained by its predecessor. 

In the interior, the advantage is no less striking. 
The long vista of slender columns and springing 
arches which form the vaulted roof give to the coup- 
d'ail of the nave an immense accession of elegance 
and lightness. At intervals of seventy-two feet, 
double arched girders have been added, whose out- 
line falling below the rest, and connected with them 
by lattice-work of tie-bars, seems to impart increased 
lightness to the structure. The pairs of shafts also 
which support them advance several feet from the 
trim line of the colonnade, and agreeably break its 
monotony. Of course there is much to remind one 
of the Exhibition of 1851, much to recall the de- 
parted glory of that Ichabod of Palaces. There is 
the same delicate frame of iron-work, the same 
transparent shell of glass above, the same expanse 
of deal boards below. The old familiar coloring is 
there too : the same quaint harmony of aerial blue 
and blending yellow melting away in the dim 
perspective ; but the columns, as if ashamed of their 
former flimsy tint, are clothed in a sturdy, blazing 
red, emblematic of their more enduring office. At 
present this alteration jars upon the accustomed eye ; 
but the effect will be far different when a background 
of deep green foliage throws up in vivid contrast 
each streak of red, whose nakedness will be further 
hidden by the creepers, which will twine their lithe 
stems and clustering leaves around the shafts even 
to the very girders of the roof. 

Along either side of the nave are ranged the two 
series of courts — the Architectural on the east, and 
the Fine Art Courts on the west, occupying the 
northern division of the building, the Industrial 
Courts the southern division. Entering the Palace 
from the road beneath the western front of the 
central transept, the visitor has on his left hand, and 
on the same side of the nave, the Classical and Fine 
Art Courts ; on the opposite, the Architectural 
Courts. Of the former comes first the Egyptian 
Court, with its low-browed pyramidal doorways, 
squat lotus-hr adrd pillars, bright stripes of color, 
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and strange pictorial writings. Next the corniced 
walls and pannelled ceilings of the Grecian Court, 
graced with casts of her noblest sculptures, inscribed 
with the golden names ofher heroes and philosophers. 
Then the vaulted vestibules and voluptuous decora- 
tion of the Roman Court ; these also enshrining busts 
and statues of the gods and mortal great of the Eternal 
City. Finally, the crescent portals and gorgeous 
arabesques of the Alhambra Court. Color rich, 
profuse, and exquisitely harmonious, cover every 
inch of these fairylike walls, which need but the 
swarthy faces and bright robes of their Saracenic 
founders to carry us back to the days of Moorish 
splendor and chivalry. Beyond the series, and in 
the western end of the north transept, are placed a 
pair of colossal sitting figures, fac-similes of the twin 
gigantic guardians of the Nubian temple of Abou- 
saimbul, and perhaps the most striking feature in 
the Palace. Calm and solemn sit these majestic 
witnesses to the vigor of ancient art, their hands 
resting on their laps, their heads ail but touching 
the frail glass, placidity immovable on their massive 
features. Leading up to them from the opposite 
end of the transept is an avenue of crouching 
sphinxes, with eyes that seem gazing steadily on 
a lowering future, and lips closed in the inscrutable 
sneering smile which is stereotyped on the counte- 
nances of these strange emblems of an extinct and 
mystical religion. 

At the extreme north end of the nave, and on the 
same side, is a restoration of the Palace of Nineveh. 
Human-headed bulls guard the entrance. Pillars of 
strange form, with capitals of double bulls'-heads, 
support the roof, which, from ita height, and novel 
and extraordinary style of coloring, makes this 
most remarkable structure one of the chief attrac- 
tions of the Palace. On the opposite, or eastern, 
side of the nave rise the gay facades of the Archi- 
tectural Courts. First, or northernmost, the Byzan- 
tine, Romanesque, and Norman Courts, which are 
rich in mosaic restorations. 

Next in the series is the Medieval or Gothic 
Court, where England herself holds a worthy place. 
Pinnacled and fretted shrines of Kings and Cru- 
saders, recumbent Knights Templars, niches, 
arcades, and mouldings from her venerable cathed- 
rals, are arrayed side by side with the works of the 
Teutonic builders, and specimens from Notre Dame 
The palaces of Venice are not forgotten, and the 
English, French, German, and Italian developments 
of the Gothic idea are illustrated by the finest 
examples of each school. 

To this succeeds the Court of the Renaissance, 
which, in its perfection of details, has much to 
please. Several bronzes are exhibited here. 

Last and southernmost, we enter the Italian and 
revived Classical Court, in which the chefs-d'auvres 
of Michael Angelo and Canova find their appropriate 
theatre. The walls, pilasters, and cornices of this 
chamber are clever imitations of various costly 
marbles. Festoons of fruit and flowers, on a ground 
of mazarine blue, enrich the entablatures and 
arcades, which reproduce, in their general design, 
the Palazzo Farnese at Rome. 

A series of cloisters here occupy the same relative 
position as the vestibules to the Fine Art Courts ; 
so that the eye returns, by beautiful gradations, 



from the Italian, in an uninterrupted vista, to the 
Norman period. 

At the extremity of the west side of the nave, 
stands the Pompeian Court, separated from its 
classical brethren by many hundred feet of floor, 
and forming an incongruous link in the utilitarian 
series of modernisms we are now describing. A 
little palace it is in miniature ; wondrously pretty 
with its bright walls and chequered pavement, wide 
cool halls, open roof, and bubbling fountain, sug- 
gestive of the whole odes of Horace, a very epitome 
of old Rome in her luxurious security, and also 
explanatory ofher fall. 

The view down the long vaulted nave is a spectacle 
of strange and imposing beauty. The luxuriant 
vegetation fringing it on either side — blossoms of 
rare and vivid beauty starring the deep-green foliage 
— palms and tropical ferns towering majestically 
above the rest — huge creepers twined around the red 
columns, and swinging their trumpet-shaped flowers 
from girder to girder—wire baskets, pendent from 
the galleries, clustered thickly with the delicate 
wreaths of hanging plants— white statuary seen 
through the leaves — glimpses of the painted walls of 
the Fine Art Courts — the forms of wild animals, and 
the plumage of bright birds — the varied costumes of 
the visitors — the silvery columns of the fountains 
rising high over all, and raining into the basins with 
a ceaseless murmur, heard even through the mel- 
lowed strain of the music, the hum of conversation, 
and the tread of ten thousand feet — all these, in an 
atmosphere misty with the steam of vegitative life 
and the spray of the falling water, and laden with the 
exquisite perfume of exotic flowers, form a scene 
more like the fabled landscapes of fairyland, or the 
glories of Aladdin's Palace, than anything hitherto 
conceived in tho dreams of romance. And it is 
superior to the coup-<T<zil of the old Palace in this, 
that nature rather than art is employed for the 
highest effects. The relief with which the eye, 
dazzled and fatigued by the glare of scarlet cloth 
and tbe glitter and profusion of the objects presented 
to it on all sides, turned always finally and grate- 
fully to the sweet green foliage of the elms and the 
flowing water beneath the transept in Hyde Park, is 
here, everywhere, and constantly experienced. 

The grounds of the Crystal Palace comprise 
about two hundred acres, formerly the prettily- 
wooded domain of Penge Park. From the foot of 
the Palace to the level of the Brighton Railway, 
there is a fall of about two hundred feet. It is dif- 
ficult to convey au idea of the transformation the 
face of the land has received. Along the whole 
front of the building extends a spacious terrace. A 
bank of emerald turf slopes from the basement 
down to a broad gravel walk running parallel with 
the Palace, except where massive flights of stairs, 
guarded by couching sphinzes, descend from beneath 
the transepts and the interior face of each wing. 
The terrace is laid out in the Italian style, with trim 
geometrical beds, fountains, urns, and statues. 
Gravel walks advancing from each transept inter- 
sect it at right angles, and lead to other flights of 
steps communicating with the main gardens. Op- 
posite the central transept a second gravelled ter- 
race advances at right angles from the other, ending 
in a circular fountain basin of great expanse.. 
Smaller stairways diverge from this again into the 



grounds on either aide. To the right and left of it arc 
a pair of water temples, and at their base magnificent 
cascades empty themselves into the basins of the 
two principal fountains at the lower part of the 
grounds . These water -temples are of a rather novel 
character. 

Several plans were proposed for the most effec- 
tive appearance of the water at the heads of the cas- 
cades ; but the present one, suggested by Sir 
Joseph Paxton, was unanimously adopted, both on 
account of its elegance and moderate cost. The 
temples are of octagon shape, with dome roof; the 
columns and framework iron are similar to those of 
the Palace, but what is glass in the latter is water 
here. Thin sheets of descending water occupy the 
spaces between the columns, and form the walls of 
each structure, while from the crown of the dome 
radiates the convex aqueous shell of its transparent 
roof. The columns are colored red, and festooned 
with creepers, whose leaves and blossoms, dripping 
with spray, and sparkling in the summer, seen 
through their watery envelope, add much to the 
singular effect of this novel order of architecture. 

The face or front of the terrace is of white stone, 
hollowed into alcoves or niches, from each of which 
a small cascade plays into the long basins, extend- 
ing below, and parallel with, the terrace between 
the steps. From the projecting terrace the smooth 
turf slopes away right and left into the undulating 
background, giving to the fresh-hewn balustrades, 
with their massive foundations, the aspect of forti- 
fications rising from a natural glacis. Long sweep- 
ing swells of greensward stretch away on either 
hand ; firm gravelled walks wind in superb curves 
around them, between borders of azalias and rhodo- 
dendrons/just bursting into bloom. The plantings, 
which consist chiefly of evergreens, are massed about 
with great skill, affording at every fresh turn of the 
walks, and each succeeding dip of the ground, some 
new and picturesque glimpse of terrace and trans- 
ept-arch through the vista foliage. On the southern 
side of the park rises a natural conical mound, broad 
in base, and truncated in elevation. Upon its circu- 
lar table-like top is a rosery, which is one of the 
favorite resorts of the public, as it commands a fine 
view of the entire grounds. 

The greater part of the timber has, of course, been 
cut down, but many fine trees have been left stand- 
ing, to relieve the aspect of novelty which the youth- 
ful height and dimensions of the flowering shrubs 
unavoidably impart to the place. The beds are all 
of free, fantastic pattern, full of grace and ingenuity 
and are fringed all round with heather, or some 
hardy blossoming plant of that kind, which has a 
remarkably pretty effect. 

The basins of the principal fountains are in out- 
line similar to those in the interior of the building, 
of immense capacity, and connected with one an- 
other by a sort of arcade. Their banks display those 
steep green slopes which meet the eye so frequently 
in the grounds, and seem always to possess some 
new beauty. Below these again, winding about in 
serpentine, irregular fashion, extends the great lake, 
the further shore of which, thickly fledged with firs 
and evergreens, forms the boundary of the Palace 
gardens. Two large islands on its bosom are the 
scene of the geological restorations. Here is exhi- 
bited the successive features of the animal and vege- 
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table developments of pre- Adamite creation The 
great secondary and tertiary geological epochs are 
each illustrated by their colossal flora and fauna, 
as far as investigation and analogy enable us to re- 
alize their departed forms. A strange, bewildering 
scene it is, this nook of the antediluvian world, with 
its monstrous tenants, shut out by high banks from 
the surrounding < *evidence of man's triumphs over 
the curse that fell upon the earth at an age as recent 
as yesterday compared with that which gave birth 
to these stupendous organisms. 

Outside all, and encompassing the park on its 
eastern and south-western sides, runs the embank- 
ment of the Crystal Palace Railway, which leaves 
the Croydon line at Sydenham, and terminates in a 
commodious station connected with the southern 
wing of the building. Visitors are thus received 
under cover; and whatever the weather may be 
without, they have accessible at least eighteen acres 
where they may promenade or take their ease in a se- 
rene and delicious atmosphere, surrounded by every- 
thing that is beautiful in art and nature. It is not 
likely that the inhabitants of London and its envi- 
rons will be slow to avail themselves of an advan- 
tage such as this ; and the Palace will undoubt- 
edly become the established resort of ennuyes Lon- 
doners on the rainy and inclement days so frequent 
in their climate. 

A line of railway communication from the west 
end of London has been completed ; but, whether 
by rail or road, car or carriage, steam or horse- 
power, there the people are unquestionably found 
in muster commensurate with the grandeur and mag 
nificence of this undertaking for their recreation, 
amusement and instruction. 

In future numbers we shall illustrate a few of the 
fine groups of statuary and other objects of interest 
within the Palace. 



MISCELLANY. 



Threshing-floor in tbb East. — Mr. Layard, in 
his " Nineveh and Babylon," says :— " We left the 
plain of Hinnis, by a pass through tho mountain 
range of Zernak. In the valleys we found clusters 
of black tents belonging to the nomad Kurds, and 
the hill-sides were covered with their flocks. The 
summit of a high peak, overhanging the road, is oc- 
cupid by the ruins of a castle, formerly held by the 
Kurdish chic's, who levied black-mail on travellers, 
and carried their depredations into the plains. On 
reaching the top of the pass, we had an uninter- 
rupted view of the Sabhan Dhan. From the village 
of Karagol, where we halted for the night, it rose 
abruptly before us. This magnificent peak, with the 
rugged mountains of Kurdistan, the River Euphra- 
tes winding through the plain, the peasants driving 
the oxen over the corn on the threshing-floor, and 
the groups of Kurdish horsemen with their long 
spears and flowing garments, formed one of those 
scenes of eastern travel which leave an indellible 
impression on the imagination, and bring back in 
after years indescribable feelings of pleasure and 
repose. The threshing-floor, which added so much 
to the beauty and interest of the picture at Karagol, 
had been seen in all the villages we had passed dur- 
ing our day's journey. The abundant harvest had 
been gathered in, and the corn was now to be 



threshed and stored for the winter. The process 
adopted is simple, and nearly such as it was in pa- 
triarchal times. The children either drive horses 
round and round over the heaps, or, standing upon 
a sledge stuck full of large flints on the under part, 
are drawn by oxen over the scattered sheaves. Such 
were "the threshing-sledges armed with teeth," 
mentioned by Isaiah. In no instance are the ani- 
mals muzzled— " Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn ;" but they linger to 
pick up a scanty mouthful as they are urged on by 
the boys and young girls, to whom the duties of the 
threshing-floor are chiefly assigned. The grain is 
winnowed by the men and women, who throw the 
corn and straw together into the air with a wooden 
shovel, leaving the wind to carry the chaff, whilst 
the seed fells to the ground. The wheat is then 
raked into heaps, and left on the threshing-floor 
until the tithe-gatherer has taken his portion." 

How French Literature Thrives under the 
Empire. — " Victor Hugo lives a broken exile in the 
isle of Guernsey. Lamartine is almost forgotten. 
You sometimes meet in Paris a half-negro whose 
hair has lost its color and become white, and who 
stoops alarmingly in the shoulders— it is Alexander 
Dumas. This popular author resides with his 
daughter, at tho Maison D'Or, on the Boulevard, but 
has lately taken a small " hotel " in the Rue d' Amster- 
dam. I passed one evening on the Boulevard a 
gouty old man, bent almost double, who seemed 
hardly able to drag himself along ; he was returning 
from the Divan, a sort of e#temt*e/, celebrated as a 
place of the celebrated critic, Gustavo Planche, but 
he looks now like a critic of the past. Alfred de 
Vigny, the reunion for men of letters, and was 
pointed out to me as the author of " St. Mors," 
is a tolerably constant attendant at the Academic 
Francaise, and still holds up his head eomme un 
Saint Sacrament, to use a French phrase ; his locks 
hang long, like those of the Franks described by 
Thierry ; but, alas ! they are no longer Dlack. 
Emille Deschamps has retired to Versailles, where 
he cultivates his garden more than the muses. Sainte- 
Beuve has thrown himself into the " Moniteur 
Universe!," where he has turned a prophet of evil, 
and appears in wearisome articles, which are read 
only in the Provinces. The bibliophile Jacob (Paul 
Lacroix) must also be classed among the forgotten 
ones, as well as his brother, who once enjoyed 
a reputation as a writer of romances and dramatic 
pieces, and who has married the sister-in-law of 
Balzac. Some of the writers of a higher class of 
literature remain, such as Guizot, Villemain, Augustin 
Thierry, and Victor Cousin, but of these Guizot alone 
is active." 

Love Cubed by Hydropathy. — The " Elgin 
(Scotland) Courant" gives an amusing narrative of 
the manner in which two young ladies, resident near 
Elgin, rid themselves of the impertinent attentions 
of a pair of young brainless wooers. These latter, 
in spite of all repulses, persisted in annoying the 
young ladies, and at last conceived the idea of show* 
ing their devotion by serenading them in the eve- 
ning. One night, to their great surprise, a window 
was thrown up, at which the two objects of worship 
appeared, and informed the professedly love-sick 
swains that they would at once be secretly admitted 
to tbe dwelling. Admitted they were, by, as they 



were told, a private entrance, descending a few steps 
into the darkness, where they were told to remain 
quietly until their conductors got round another way 
and opened the inner door of the room. The door 
shuts, the key turns, and the prisoners stand on a 
cold stone floor in tremulous anxiety. Five minutes 
pass, yea ten, and no appearance of the ladies. After 
some mystification, the gents discover, to their 
amazement, that they are in a bath-room ! Imme- 
diately a sort of noise, something like the rustling of 
a bell-pull, is heard above, and they instantly rush 
frantically to the locked doors, when, oh ! horror of 
horrors ! a deluge of cold water descends ! One 
united scream, loud and long, rises above the roar of 
tbe torrent, "Mercy, mercy!" is shouted, but the 
water rushes down until the " lady-killers" are up 
to the knees. As it stops, a sweet voice is heard, 
inquiring whether they are sufficiently schooled ; the 
outer door then opens, and the miserable-looking 
wights rush out amid shouts of laughter and derision. 
The cure, it is scarcely necessary to add, has been 
most effectual. 

The Duplicity of Nicholas. — When I ap- 
proach the Emperor, and see his dignity and beauty, 
I admire the marvel. A man like him is rarely seen 
anywhere— but on the throne he is a phoenix. I 
rejoice in living at a time when such a prodigy ex- 
ists — for I take as much pleasure in showing respect 
as others do in offering insult. Nevertheless, I ex- 
amine with scrupulous care the objects of my respect : 
from whence it results that when I closely examine 
this personage, distinguished from all others upon 
earth, I fancy that his head has two faces, like that 
of Janus, and that the words violence, exile, oppres- 
sion, or their full equivalent — Siberia — are engraved 
on the face which is not presented towards roe. This 
idea haunts me unceasingly, even when I speak to 
him. It is in vain that I strive only to think of 
what I say to him; my imagination, in spite of 
myself, travels from Warsaw to Tobolsk, and that 
single word — Warsaw — revives all my distrust. If 
I put myself in the place of the only man who has 
here the right to live free, I tremble for him. To 
have to play the part of Providence over sixty mil- 
lions of souls is a dreadful office. The Divinity has 
only the choice of two things : either to destroy his 
own power, by showing himself a roan, or to lead 
his votaries to the conquest of the world, in main- 
taining his character as a god. It is thus that in 
Russia the whole of life becomes nothing more than 
a school of ambition. What are the duties of the 
Russian noblesse 1 To adore the Emperor, and to 
render themselves accomplished in the abuse of 
sovereign power, that they themselves may continue 
to oppress the people. Is such the position that 
Providence has ordained them to occupy in the 
economy of this vast empire 1 They fill its posts of 
honor. What have they done to merit them? In 
the history of Russia, no one except the Emperor 
has performed his part. The nobles, the clergy, and 
all the other classes of society, have each failed in 
their own. An oppressed people have always de- 
served the ills under which they suffer. Tyranny is 
the work of the nation. Either the civilized world 
will, before another fifty years, pass anew under the 
yoke of barbarians, or Russia will undergo a revolu- 
tion more terrible than the effects of which we are 
still feeling in Western Europe.— Us CuHine. 
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CHESS. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

P. R.— The Problem to which you refer (N. T. "Albion/. 
No. MS) is quit* wand. Stale-mate being a position where 
* player— hie King not being in check— hee no lege! more, 
it le simply abenrd to eay that he le Stale-mated when he 



B. L.— The New York Chess Club hold ito meetlnn at No. 

68 Tenth Street. For full partiealare, apply to Mr. F. 

Perrin, honorary eeeretary. 
L. C— Your four-move Problem has been examined, and 

(band wanting. We beg that our eontribntors of sneh 

matter will not be afraid of patting too much work in them. 



PROBLEM NO. I. 
Being an end of game just played between two skil- 
ful amateurs, in which Black gave the odds of K. P. 
and K. B. P. 

White. Mr. X. X. 




otherwise unoccupied, she will be found to have a 
choice of twenty-one separate moves. 

In the first place, she may be played at will to 
either of the seven vacant squares on the first 
rank; viz., to King's square, to King's Bishop's 
square, King's Knight's square, and King's Rook's 
square ; and on her own side of the board, to Q. B's 
square, to Q. Kt.'s square, and Q. R.'s square. 

Secondly .—She may be played to either of the 
seven vacant squares on her own file ; viz., to Q. 2d, 
3rd, 4th, 6th, 6th, 7th, or 8th square. 

Thirdly : — She may be moved diagonally to the 
following squares ; namely, to Q. B. 3d, Q. Kt. 3d, 
Q. R. 4th, oil her own side ; and to K. 2d., K. B. 
3d, K. Kt. 4th, and K. R. 5th, on the King's side. 

THE BISHOP. 

The diagonal movements of the Queen, as above 
described, are possessed also by the Bishop, which 
piece, consequently, must throughout adhere either 
to the Black or White squares, according to the co- 
lor on which he was first placed. 

TH B KNIOHT. 

The eccentric movements with which the Knight 
is endowed, are far more difficult to comprehend or 
describe than those of any other piece. One of his 
distinguishing characteristics is that, unlike his fel- 
lows, he is permitted to leap over the heads of others. 
Supposing a Knight to be placed on a White square, 
he can be played to the nearest Black square but 
one ; and vie* versa ; no matter what other pieces, 
whether friendly or antagonistic, may intervene. To 
elucidate our meaning, we append a diagram show- 
ing the eight moves which, in a favorable position, 
are at his command. 

1 2 



Black. MT.C.H.S. 



In the above position, Black having the move, the 
game was proceeded with as follows ; viz. : 

BLACK. WHITS. 

P. to K. Kt 5. P. takes R. 

P. takes Kt. Q. takes P 

Q. takes Q. P. takes Q. 

C. H. S. now announced, and forced checkmate in 
six moves. 

MOVEMENTS OF THE PIECES. 

THE KINO. 

The movements of this piece are very simple, and 
admit of ready explanation. The King may be 
played one square, or step, in any direction. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that when so placed as to have 
scope for the full exercise of his abilities, he has a 
choice of eight moves. 

TBI QUEEN. 

The narrow limits which confine the locomotive 
powers of the King may be yet considered as the 
basis upon which are founded the greatly extended 
capabilities of the Queen ; for not only has she the 
option of moving to any square which would be ac- 
cessible to him, but, likewise, of extending any such 
movement in a straight line to the extreme confines 
of the board: thus, supposing the Queen to be 
placed in her original position on the chess-board, 



SCRAPS FROM "PUNCH." 




6 5 

The Wl : *o Knight can be played to either square 
numbeu'v. ;«om one to eight. 

THE pawn. 
Under ordinary circumstances, the Pawn can 
move but one square at a time ; and that, without a 
single exception, in a forward direction. For his 
first move however, he may be advanced either one 
or two squares, at the option of the player. Some 
important peculiarities relative to the capacities of 
the Pawn will be more properly considered on a 
future occasion. 



• # * Seeretariee and other officers, or members of Chess 
Cluhe in the United States and British North America, are 
requested to put ns in possession of such information as will 
enable ns to publish the times and places at which their 
meetinge are held. Communications on all subject* of inte- 
rest connected with the game, from amateurs pnerally, will 
be always acceptable ; and due attention to all queries as to 
the Laws and Customs by which Chess play is regulated, 
may be at all times relied upon. 



MANY THINGS IN FEW WOEDS. 

A poob Bachelor never looks so pitiable as when 
he is looking out his linen to send to the wash. 

A Violin is an instrument that tortures many for 
the enjoyment of one. 

None but a Frenchwoman knows how to put on 
a shawl. 

A Lawyer's carriage is only a blue bag on wheels. 

A woman's age is a problem of which no Archi- 
medes has ever yet cried out " Eureka." 

Every Dramatist fancies all his Geese are Swans 
of Avon. 

Shopping is woman's only consolation when she 
has no money to spend. 

Drunkenness is a dead wall with a row of broken 
bottles at the top. 

Repentance must travel always by an Express 
Train, for it so repeatedly arrives too late ! 

TENDEB SOLICITUDE. 
(Being on Extract from a fashionable you** Lady* $ farewell 
Agonising Letter ) 
" Oh ! Charles dear, they tell me you are ordered 
off to the Theatre of War. I beg of you, therefore, 
dear, as you love me, to bear in mind one thing — 
and that is, above all, not to forget to take your 
opera-glass with you, for I know myself how ex- 
tremely inconvenient it is to go to the Theatre with- 
out one." 

AN EDUCATIONAL DAMPER. 

A eeveeend gentleman advertises to "prepare 
pupils for the public schools, washing included, for 
forty-four guineas per annum." We do not quite 
understand the preparatory washing the pupil is 
expected to undergo to fit him for a public school, 
though we have met with cases in which there has 
been a liberal use of soft soap on parents and 
guardians. Perhaps " washing included" means 
to comprise the " mangling" that it may be neces- 
sary to apply to the back of the pupil, should the 
rod be found requisite. 

JOKES UPON THE WAS. 

We are quite convinced of the sincerity of 
Nicholas in making the avowal, that no one de- 
sired the piece of the world more than he did — the 
piece of the world alluded to being, no doubt, Turkey. 

When will the Emperor of Russia sleep in 
England ? When he takes a nap here. Echo saye 
— " Napier." 

Our foot regiments are as determined as ever to 
support the glory of the British arms. 

Since the dispute between Russia and Turkey 
cannot be settled by diplomacy, but is referred to 
artillery and musketry, may not the latter mode of 
settlement be termed " popping the question." 

So desirous is the Emperor of Russia to have 
everything warlike, that he even objects to men 
working piece-work. 

It is to be presumed that, when military men talk 
of attacking the enemy in flank, it means nothing 
more nor less than touching them under the ribs. 

Get Up. — Stopping in bed too long is decidedly 
bad for the temper — even Port Wine gets crustier 
the longer it has been lying down. 

The Plrasantest Ringing in one's Ears. — The 
Dinner-Bell. 
I The* Best Substitute por Raos. — Bank-notes. 
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OUR C0REE8P0NDEHTS ADVENTURES AT THE SEAT OF WAB. 

NUMBER II. 




UNDER THK BEAD OF " ABMAMENTS" AND "THE COM MISS ARIAT." 




BRITISH OONTINOENT. 




OUB CORRESPONDENT FINDS HIMSELF LANDED IN A DIFFICULTY INSTEAD OF AT GALLIPOLI. 




HE ULTIMATELY LANDS IN TBIUMPH. 




IN HIS JOY THEREON HE FRATERNISES EXTCNSIYBLT 
WITH THE FRENCH. 




HE FRATERNISES ALSO WITH THE OBEEES. 




HE EVEN SALUTES ONE OF THB 
FEMALE NATIVES. 




THE CONSEQUENCES ABB VEBY NEABLY TBEMENDOU8. 

(Mart Advcntvr«$ m our nest.) 



J 
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OUR TE TE-A-TETE, 



THERE is little stirring in town now. Artists, 
authors, actors, editors, and idlers are all in 
the country— or, at least, at those hybrid places, 
like Newport and Saratoga, that represent the coun- 
try. Bayard Taylor is staying on his family-place 
in Pennsylvania, taking a turn at farm-life, as a 
sort of contrast to the desert. His book on the 
White Nile will shortly be published by Putnam, 
and the illustrations by himself are charmingly 
done. His volume of eastern poems — far more 
oriental in coloring than Thomas Moore's attar-of- 
roees-and-essence-of-cinnamon verses — will shortly 
emerge from Messrs. Ticknor, Reed, and Field's 
printing-press. I have no doubt of their success. 
I had the pleasure of reading some of the poems in 
proof, and some in manuscript, and they struck me 
as immeasurably superior to anything that Taylor 
has yet done. 

Thx town is just now ringing with the names of 
Grisi and Mario. No wonder. Such a gifted pair 
of vocalists never before trod the shores of America. 
Poor Salvi will have to stay in Mexico, I fear, after 
the great London tenor has finished his engagement 
here. His weak, aged voice, his conventional act- 
ing, his bald head, and lustreless eyes, would make 
but a bad show on the stage after the Italian beauty 
and exquisite singing of Signor Mario. Besides, a 
cable not a thread — of romance is woven in with 
Mario's destiny. Some sixteen years ago, the 
young Marquis of Candia came over to London. 
He had a quarrel with his father, and thought that 
absence was the best way to reconcile the stern 
parent to his numerous escapades. Young, hand- 
some, nobly born, and possessing a divine tenor 
voice, the young marquis instantly became the 
rage. At the English court he was a lion ; at the 
exclusive Almack's a dozen "ladies Mary" and 
" ladies Alice " sighed for the pleasure of a waltz 
with the elegant Sicilian. His misfortunes, his 
love affairs — the history of which all London was 
familiar with — invested him with a picturesque 
atmosphere that, combined with his own personal 
attractions, elevated him to the very pinnacle of 
fashion. For a couple of years Mario danced and 
flirted, and dinnered, and drawing-roomed his way 
through the restless tide of London society, until 
one fatal night he went to the opera, and beheld 
Madame Grisi, already famous for having had innu- 
merable lovers, and been the cause of a duel 
between Lord Castlereagh and her husband, Signor 
Grisi. This intellectual artist, this divine singer, 
this indomitable coquette, achieved a conquest over 
the Marquis of Candia's heart that none of the noble 
English ladies had been able to succeed in accom- 
plishing. That single night rendered him a mad 
lover. He was introduced. His boyish beauty, 
his exquisite voice, charmed the stage eoquette, 
and — in short, he became her lover. A short time 
after, the Marquis of Candia disappeared from the 
world, and Signor Mario appeared on the stage. 
Under Grisi's tuition, the young Sicilian nobleman 
perfected his divine voice, and acquired a know- 
ledge of dramatic art. Whatever his former con- 
quests as a man of fashion may have been, his 
triumphs as an artist surpassed them. The world 



went mad about Grisi and Mario, for they always 
sung together ; and at the present hour, they stand 
in the position of having ascended, hand in hand, 
to the summit of fame. A double miracle was 
effected by this liason. Grisi transformed the Marquis 
of Candia into Mario the singer, and Mario the singer 
changed Grisi the coquette into Grisi the constant 
woman. Signor Grisi is still alive, however, and I 
believe that his sposa has to allow him 6ix thousand 
francs per annum. Quite enough, as every one 
knows, to keep an Italian husband in good humor. 

I do not think, however, that the unhappy indi- 
viduals who have taken the responsibility of intro- 
ducing this great soprano and wonderful tenor to 
an American public, will make a fortune by the 
speculation. The terms on which they have con- 
sented to be exhibited are so enormous (and they 
can afford to make any terms, because they are 
immensely wealthy), that I doubt much if there is 
any margin left for the impressario and the capitalist. 
I don't care a rush, however. I have no money in- 
vested in the transaction, and as long as I get good 
singing, have no uneasiness about who pays the 
piper. I anticipate, however, many lively emeutes. 

Much as we have suffered from the whims of 
tenors — Salvi, to wit — we fear that Signor Mario 
will put our patience still more to the test. He is 
a perfect spoilt child. I have seen him in London 
sing an entire opera through, as if he was in his own 
room, yawning visibly in the faces of the audience, 
and never ready after his turn came to appear on 
the stage. I hope, however, that his ambition to 
conquer a new field, will induce him to be a little 
more anxious to please his American audiences. 

Miss Matilda Heron, the actress, is about to 
visit New York experimentally. I hear that she 
is very attractive, and displays wonderful dra- 
matic ability. She has been starring it with immense 
success in California, and has probably imbibed 
some of the wild fire of those wild regions. If 
Miss Heron is clever, I am sure she is wanted ; for, 
to my mind, there is not a single actress of the first 
class parts in New York, who is worth going to 
see. 

"Alva," the immortal Alva of the "Albion," 
is out of town, doubtless enjoying the society of 
"the fairest of her sex," to whom he so often 
alludes. May his shadow never be shortened, 
and may he return in due season to glad us with 
his sprightly critiques. 

The Howadji is at Newport. The elaborate 
history of that watering-place, published in the 
August number of Harper, is from his pen, and, 
we think, betrays more industry than ability. 
Curtis is trying to be too versatile. He should 
neither write poetry or history, but stick to those 
charming essays, of which " My Chateaux," and 
" Sea-From Shore," are specimens. He is, never- 
theless, at present engaged on a life of Mehemet 
AIL 

Our painters are all away, or I would tell you 
something about them. But, alas ! I cannot 
follow them to their rural haunts, though it would 
glad me exceedingly to be able to wander with 
Kensett and Darley, Stillman and Durand, through 
pleasant country meadows, or over the Catskill hills. 
Fate, however, ordains it otherwise, and 1 am 
chained to the desk, and can only chronicle their 



flights. Hicks is steadily working in his studio 
He has just completed a crayon head of Parke God 
win, for Putnam's Monthly, which is surpassingly 
good. Far beyond that affected lackadaisical por- 
trait of Curtis, which Mr. Lawrence, "the great 
English artist," contributed to the July number. 
Though Lawrence came over here, puffed by 
Thackaray, Carlisle, and others, it took but a little 
while to prove that we had a native artist who could 
surpass him on his own ground. 

Of London gossip I am rather bare. Nothing 
seems to be going on over the water. It is 
whispered that Carlisle, the Latter-Day Prophet, 
is going to pay us a visit. What a number of 
"shams" he will discover among us! What an 
awful volume of compound words and ferocious 
diatribes will he publish when he gets back ! That 
old white hat of his will quiver with indignation 
when its wearer beholds our municipal corruption, 
and our Irish politicians. Those honorable gentle- 
men, Messrs. Mitchel and Meagher, will cause un- 
utterable fury to the author of " Sartor Resartus," 
when he beholds them assuming a political position 
among us ; and he will be for " squelching" the 
whole brood into " bottomless pits of inconceivable 
annihilation !" "P. Bodot. 



SEPTEMBER IN THE COUNTRY. 



"TT7HY is it that people are in such haste to leave 
vv their nooks and hiding places in the coun- 
try, the moment cool weather begins to step into the 
relief of the sultry old dog-days 1 Men who can as 
well keep- their families in the sweet rural retire- 
ments they have chosen, for at least a month or six 
weeks longer, pack up all their domestic duds as 
soon as the nights grow a little chill, or tLe katy- 
dids begin to croak, and rush back to town in the 
same red-hot haste with which they rushed out. If 
they did but know what they lose by the opera- 
tion ! 

They are content to gasp and swelter under 
country trees and in green shadows, all through the 
burning heats of the solstice, — but at the very time 
when Nature is making grand preparations to put 
on her robes of glory, when the great woods are 
staining the high windows of their cathedrals witfc 
colors more brilliantly beautiful than any known 
among even Tyrian dyes, when the air is soft and 
genial, and the sunlight falls so genially, coming 
through the veil of the regular Autumnal haze,— 
just at this glorious time it is that men who osten- 
tatiously pretend a love of nature, drag themselves 
and their families back to the limited life of streets 
and areas, losing the sights and the sounds that 
through the whole rolling year are most glorious and 
gladdening to the soul. 

We beg our friends, especially those who can as 
well prolong their stay, to extend their family fur- 
lough in the country as much as they feel able ; for 
in the midst of the pomp and show of the grand 
Autumnal coronation of Nature, they will drink 
in pictures imperceptibly into their souls, that 
will make them more exalted beings each time 
they are recalled during the remainder of their 
lives. Try it once, dear reader. We wont ask 
you a second time. 
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ST. FLORE. 

♦ 

A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

(riOM TIB OIBMAM OF HOIK.) 

(Continued.) 

CHAPTEB IX. — THB BXBOB Of BOUBN. 

IT wai on the 30th of September, 1662, just as the 
works of the fortifications of the banks of the 
Seine were completed, under the direction of Mont- 
gommeri, that some Protestant peasants came rush- 
ing into the gates, and announced with terror the 
near approach of the enemy. 

Montgommeri immediately dispatched Gui and 
Maugiron to the most vulnerable parts of the city, 
giving Orders to provide for its more complete 
defence ; and after strict attention to this duty, the 
officers returned and took their station by the side 
of Montgommeri, in order more closely to observe 
the movements and progress of the foe. The sus- 
pense was of short duration ; for soon the faint 
sound of military music broke in on the ears of the 
listeners, and in the shadowy distance floating ban- 
ners and glittering armor were seen. 

A solemn stillness rested on the besieged city, 
and an anxiety and seriousness was on every coun- 
tenance, which, although far removed from an ex- 
pression of wavering or despair, betokened a con- 
viction that the struggle which was at hand would 
be fierce and bloody. The authorities of the town 
were at Montgommeri's side, as well as the brave 
and valiant preacher of the Protestant faith, Augus- 
tine Marlorat. The walls were covered with men, 
and the commander's eye never wandered from the 
preparations of the enemy below, whilst his brow 
was smoother and his countenance at rest as he 
talked in an encouraging tone to those around him. 

Evening shades had fallen before the army had 
completed their encampment; and weary of the 
continued watch, many a beating and expectant 
heart withdrew for repose. 

At the Hotel de Ville, where Montgommeri and 
bis officers had taken up their quarters, they re- 
ceived a deputation from the burgesses and corpo- 
ration of the town, who came with the offer of their 
hearty assistance in the defence of the garrison. 

The help was welcome, and it was the work of 
but a brief space to enrol and arm the citizen sol- 
diers, to nominate their leaders, and to appoint them 
their position. 

At daybreak everything was in readiness for 
action. After a short repose, Montgommeri re- 
turned to his post, and early on the following day 
he directed Maugiron and Gui to take up their 
position in that part of the city which lay on the 
opposite side of the Seine, and was connected by a 
bridge with the other part of tho town. 

" Go, my friends," he said. ' ' There your courage 
will find an ample field, and I know that you will 
never betray the confidence I place in you. To 
your hands I commit a great trust, assured that all 
which you, De Viole, lack in experience will be 
more than counterbalanced by the wisdom of 
Maugiron. Adieu, and God speed you in your 
work." 

Animated with tho expression of Montgommeri's 
confidence, they immediately departed to the place 



indicated, which was precisely in front of the most 
powerful part of the enemy's army, and there was 
every reason to expect that the storm of the garri- 
son would commence in this quarter. The en- 
campment had been completed with extraordinary 
celerity. Catherine, with her sons, Charles IX. and 
his younger brother Henry, with St. Andre and 
Anthony of Navarre, had accompanied the army on 
its March ; Francis of Guise remaining at Paris 
with another detachment, expecting the approach 
of Conde and Coligny. It was still early morning 
when Tavannes, with his eyes bound, entered the 
gate, and demanded an audience with the com- 
mander. He was accordingly led before Maugiron, 
who dispatched Gui for instructions from Mont- 
gommeri. 

'^1 place the answer in your hands," said he 
with a smile. "You will not hesitate, I am 
assured." 

" Tell the Constable, the Queen, and the King," 
said Maugiron, after listening to this message, 
" that we are true, loyal subjects ; but never will 
we succumb to the power of the Guises and their 
party. Only over our dead bodies, therefore, shall 
they enter the gates of Rouen. Tell them to sparo 
further parley ; we are prepared, and will not surren- 
der." And coolly turning away, he said, " Let us 
have a game of chess, De Viole." 

At the name De Viole Tavannes started, and 
seemed as though he would gladly have annihilated 
the owner of it. 

" You are dismissed, sir," said Maugiron, coolly 
seating himself at the chess-table ; and immediately 
the officers who had conducted the Marquis into 
Maugiron's presence, rebound his eyes, and led him 
out of the garrison. 

The enemy was now aroused. The Normandy 
peasants were pressed in large numbers into the 
service, and compelled to lift up their hands for the 
destruction of those in the town who professed the 
same faith with themselves ; the sound of the salute 
and the roar of cannon were heard — all was in motion 
and activity. 

Everything which lay in Maugiron's power was 
done to resist the attack which he saw would ensue. 
Catherine received the intimation that Rouen must 
be taken by storm with regret. She had hoped to 
win over to her party the authorities and burgesses 
of the town, as she believed that they only acted on 
the defensive from the threats or bribes of Mont- 
gommeri ; but great was her astonishment when 
Tavannes brought the uncompromising reply from 
the garrison. Day after day passed oh — the work 
of the besiegers progressed, but within the walls 
the sufferings of the inhabitants from famine became 
intense. A month had elapsed since the siege com- 
menced. The Constable, who received orders from 
Guise to delay no longer, ordered the storm of the 
beleaguered town, and early in the gray morning he 
approached that part of the city where Maugiron 
and Gui were in command. • 

Fearful was the first shock of the artillery ; but 
at the same moment that Tavannes' soldiers were 
preparing to scale the walls, Gui, with a troop of 
Englishmen and burgesses, rushed upon them, cut- 
ting them down with undaunted courage. The 
struggle was carried on with equal vigor on both 
sides, and about noon the besiegers were driven 



back, leaving a large number of their men on the 
field of battle. King Anthony of Navarre also was 
wounded, and although, at the first examination, the 
physicians thought slightly of the injury, the wound 
after a few days assumed an unfavorable appear- 
ance, and he closed his inglorious career without 
the regret of a single being. 

After the King of Navarre's death, the siege of 
Rouen became more fierce. Montmorency, although 
an old man, was indomitable m his bravery. 
Trenches were opened, mines sprung, and the artil- 
lery committed fearful ravages on the walls of the 
fine old city. With every hour the peril of the 
besieged increased, and starvation threatened them 
with destruction. Sickness prevailed among the 
garrison, and the fate of Rouen seemed sealed. 
Anxiously were the eyes of the brave leaders 
strained in the direction of Orleans, from which 
place they had been led to expect relief, but in vain, 
when at length the Constable Montmorency gave 
orders for a general assault. On the evening, how- 
ever, before the catastrophe, as Gui, overpowered 
with fatigue and anxiety, was sleeping in his cham- 
ber, one of his servants entered. It went sadly 
against the poor man's heart to awake his master, 
for he bore evidence of needing the rest which he 
was now enjoying ; but the case was urgent. A 
stranger had given him a billet with the entreaty, 
amounting to command, to deliver it into Gui's own ' 
hand. 

" What is the matter 1" cried Gui, hastily arous- ' 
ing himself. The man presented the note, written > 
in a firm, bold hand. 

"Be on your guard; to-morrow Montmorency r 
storms the citadel. Save your life, Viole. Rouen ' 
cannot hold you. Your only safety now is re- 
treat." 

" Throw the note into the fire," said Gui, starting 
up, and rushing from the chamber ; but, after a mo- 
ment's consideration, he returned, and inquired of 
the servant who it was that had brought the letter. 
The man, however, could only reply that it was a 
stranger, who, having delivered the paper, imme- 
diately disappeared. 

Before night-time the plans of the Constable were 
ripe for execution, when hark ! the thunder of the 
cannon rolls ; the town is shaken to its foundation ; 
a cry of wild triumph succeeded by one of deadly 
terror is heard ; and through the noise of artillery 
echo the groans of the wounded and dying, whilst 
the bell of the gray cathedral rang throughout that 
night of horror and mortal woe. 

11 No quarter !" shouted the Catholic party. "No 
quarter !" returned the Huguenots. Wild and hor- 
rible was the tumult. The soldiers had broken into 
the town, and spread fire and destruction around. 
Gui and Maugiron fought bravely, swords dashed, 
and the contest was sharp. Driven to the Seine, it 
became fiercer and yet fiercer, and soon a wall of 
bodies surrounded them, increasing exery moment 
in thickness. In vain they look for help from Mont- 
gommeri, or the promised detachment of the Eng- 
lish ; but in every quarter of the city the battle was 
raging with equal fury. 

" Our hour is come ; let us await God's will here, 
and die honorably at our post." 

At this moment an unseen hand touched them, 
and a hollow voice said, " Follow me." 
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Without any reply, they followed their silent con- 
doctor in haste through a long secret passage, which 
terminated in a door. It was unlocked, and they 
were again in the open air ; and after a considerable 
walk found themselves on the banks of the Seine. 

Their conductor now desiring them to leap into a 
boat which was in readiness, they pushed off, and 
were soon gliding down the rapid stream, leaving 
Rouen far behind them. 

" You are safe for the present," said the old man, 
in whom Gui recognised the mysterious "un- 
known** whom he had seen during his interview 
with Coligny. 

" Tou have, indeed, redeemed your promise, kind 
stranger," he 
taid,— •" the pro- 
mise that you 
made to me be- 
fore Coligny." 

The eyes of 
Acevedo, for he 
it was, rested 
tenderly on the 
young soldier. 

" Shame, in- 
deed, it would 
have been," he 
replied, "if the 
lives of two brave 
men had fallen 
in that unhappy 
strife.** 

He did not 
proceed, but con- 
tinued to row vi- 
gorously on- 
ward, for in the 
distance they 
could still per- 
ceive the flames 
rising from the 
burning city. 

At a spot 
where the forest 
sloped down to 
the shore, he at 
length rested on 
his oar, and said, 

" I can be of 
no further ser- 
vice to you, and 
must now leave "**"" 

you to your own resources ; but mind and keep 
hidden in the forest for to-day, and when night 
comes take the road to Orleans. Mark the position 
of Rouen, and avoid as far as possible every 
approach to its vicinity. God be with you !" 

Having landed the fugitives, he sprang into the 
boat, without waiting to hear their thanks, and 
rowed to the opposite shore, where he disappeared 
in the thicket. 

"Poor Montgommeri," said Maugiron, after a 
pause, " he is doubtless fallen, and a brave man he 
was — a true hero.*' 

Maugiron now askeu after their deliverer, and 
Gui told all he knew, which was, nevertheless, but 
little. They were, however, too much occupied 
with the matter of their own safety to be very com- 



municative ; but plunged deeper and deeper into the 
recesses of the forest, where, at length overcome 
with exhaustion and the exciting scenes of the past 
night, they lay down to rest, and sleep soon visited 
their rude pillows, and wrapped them in her mantle 
of repose. Evening shadows fell, and the weary 
soldiers had not yet awoke. When at last Gui 
roused himself, he experienced a thirst so in- 
tense, that he looked round him with an instinct- 
ive desire to find means of quenching it, but it was 
still dark. He felt for Maugiron. The poor fellow 
was still asleep ; and not wishing to disturb him, he 
lay gently down again on the mosey couch, which 
had been to him like a bed of the softest down. 




GUI DE ST. FLORE AND MAUGIRON DISCOVERED BY ADELMA 



Could it be imagination 1 He fancied he heard 
a breathing in his ear. Again he listened ; it was 
not Maugiron, for the sound came from the opposite 
side. 

"Gui de Viole,*' at length said a well-known 
voice, < art thou awake t See, I am near thee in 
the most critical hour of thy life !" 

" Adeline," said Gui, joyfully, " thou art always 
true. Praised be God that thou art here !** 

" Rise,** she replied, " and awake thy companion. 
You must flee. The enemy is not for off.** 

" Pursuers V* said Gui, amazed. 

" Even so, young man. Thinkest thou that thy 
flight is a secret at Rouen 1 I was there awhile 
since to warn thee, but I found thee not ; and learn- 
ing from one of my sons that you had fled with a 



stranger, I hastened to follow you, well knowing 
which way you would take to Orleans ; but I saw 
you not — I who would have died to save you. At 
the very moment I discovered traces of you, I heard 
voices on the shore— voices that I knew. One was 
that of Tavannes, and he still pursues you ; but 
Tavannes fears me. He has proved the truth of 
many of my prophecies, and when we met, I re- 
lated to him that my camp lay in the forest, and that 
I must spend one day here. He then asked after 
you. ' Ah, my Lord Marquis,' said I, * you are on 
the wrong scent if you seek the fugitives. See 
there, on the right bank of the Seine, lies the boat 
by which they escaped and in that direction they 

must surely have 
fled. The sharp 
eyes of the fox 
discovered the 
object to which 
I pointed, and 
immediately 
took my counsel. 
They crossed 
over, and are 
even now search* 
for you there. 
But you must 
away — this is is 
no place for 
you." 

Gui heard the 
old woman with 
amazement, and 
then eagerly 
awoke Maugi- 
ron, who was 
not,' however, 
disposed to treat 
the gipsy with 
the same confi- 
dence as his 
companion, and 
followed Adelma 
rather leluctant- 
ly. ' Over stock 
and stone,* as 
the old story- 
book says, they 
pursued their 
route. Adelma'i 
agility astonish- 
J ed the young 
men, but Maugi- 
ron declared his inability, both from fatigue, hunger, 
and thirst, to keep up with his guide any longer. 

The gipsy laughed, and offered him a piece of 
coarse, dry bread, which, under most circumstances, 
Maugiron would have declared uneatable, but which, 
in his present extremity, he devoured eagerly ; and, 
refreshed by some water which the old woman 
brought from a spring close by, they continued their 
journey. Maugiron, however, was very pensive. 
The fete of Rouen, the death of Montgommeri, 
which he believed certain, oppressed his spirits, and 
he communicated his fears to Gui. 

"You have no cause to mourn for him," said 
Adelma, in her accustomed tone. « Adeline was there, 
and witnessed the horrid slaughter whence you fled.** 
(To b4 contmwd) 
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THE EMPRESS OF AUSTRIA. ■ sons for w 8*a»o» 



f\F the numerous marriages which have recently 
^■^ taken place among the reigning families ofr 
Europe, perhaps there is none more important in 
its bearings upon the future, than that which was 
consummated on the 24th of April, between the 
Emperor of Austria and the Princess Elizabeth 
Amelia Eugenia, Duchess of Bavaria. For more 
"than two years, various efforts had been made to 
obtain a suitable consort for the youthful emperor. 
At length preliminaries were arranged for a union 
with the above princes. s, and she was solemnly be- 
trothed to him in the presence of the parents of both 
on the 18th of August last year. 

The empress, who was born on the 24th of De- 
cember, 1837, and is consequently only sixteen 
years of age, is the second daughter of Maximilian, 
Duke of Bavaria, the head of the Birkenfeld branch 
of the Wittelsbach family, a prince who is highly 
esteemed in Germany as a traveler in the East, the 
author of several charming novels, and a writer of 
popular songs. Her mother, a royal princess of 
Bavaria, is a daughter of Maximilian Joseph I., and 
a sister of the present Archduchess of Austria, the 
mother of the young emperor ; so that the royal 
pair are first cousins on the mother's side. 

The present marriage is the eightieth which has 
been celebrated between members of the houses of 
Hapsburg and Wittelsbach during the last 580 years. 
It is said to have been well received both in Austria 
and Bavaria, and to have originated more in feelings 
of spontaneous affection than any profound diplo- 
matic views. If we may believe the statements of 
the German journals, the meeting of the youthful 
pair was almost accidental. This can hardlv be lit- 
erally correct, for it is no secret that Francis Joseph's 
mother exerted her influence in the matter, and she 
would certainly have great weight with her son. In 
directing his attention to a scion of the Birkenfeld 
branch, she was probably influenced by the consi- 
deration that, as that branch is not now reign- 
ing in Bavaria, he will be in no danger of undue 
subjection to the political influence of a foreign 
power. 

Whether the emperor and empress crossed each 
other's path accidentally, as some journalists tell us, 
or in consequence of previous arrangement, as seems 
most reasonable, it is allowed on all hands that their 
marriage is emphatically one of love — a genuine 
blending of ardent, uncalculating affection. 

Those who know the young emptess describe her 
as possessing a highly cultivated mind, all the female 
graces that charm the eye and delight the heart, 
together with a noble ingenuousness and lovely 
simplicity of character. 

Our portrait of the empress, which is taken from 
a photograph, combines closeness of resemblance 
with artistic finish of execution. 
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The captain of a merchant vessel unloading at 
Constantinople feared to leave part of his cargo ex- 
posed during the night. 

11 It will not rain," said a Mussulman. 

" But some one may steal them V 

" Oh, never fear, 1 ' replied the Turk, " there is not 
a Christian within seven miles." 



T OOK oof* look out. then are shadows about ; 
■*-* The forest is donning its 4e«Uet of brow*, 
The willow tree sways with a gloomier flout, 

Like a beautiful face with a gathering frown- ! 
Tls true we all know that Summer must go, 

That the swallow will never stay long in our eaves ; 
Yet we'd rather be watching the wild rose blow, 

Than be counting the colore of Autumn leaves ! 

Look high, look high, there* the lsce-wfns/d fly, 

Thinking he's king of a fairy realm, 
As he swings wjth delight on the gossamor tie, 

That is linked 'mid the boughs of tho sun-tipped elm ! 
Alas ! poor thing, the first rustle will bring 

The pillars to dust, where your pleasure-due weaves, 
And many a spirit, like thine, will cling 

To hopes that depond upon Autumn leaves ! 

Look low, look low, the night-gusts blow, 

And the restless forma in hectic red. 
Come whirling and sporting wherever we go, 

Lighter in dancing, as nearer the dead ! 
Oh ! who has not seen rare hearts, that have been 

Painted and panting, in garb that deceives, 
Dashing gaily along in their fluttering sheen 

With Despair at the com, like lie Autumn leaves ! 

Look on, look on, mom bnaketh upon 

The hedge-row boughs, in their withering hue t 
The distant orchard is sallow and wen» 

But the apple and nut gleam richly through. 
Oh ! well it win be if our lift, like the tret* 

Shall be found, when old Time of green bosety bereaves 
With the fruit of good works for the Planter t» see 

Shining out in Train's harvest, through Assouan Issvos, 

Merrily pours, as it sings and soars, 

The West wind'over the land and seas, 
Till it plays in the fores* and moans and roe**, 

Seeming no longer a mirthful breeze ! 
So Music is blest, till it meeteth a breast 

That is probed by the strain, while Memory grieves 
To think it was sung by alswai one at vast, 

Then it comes like the sweet wind utAetomn leaves ! 

Not in an hour are leaf and flower 

Stricken in freshness* and sssspt to decay ; 
By gentle approaches, thjafrost and the shower, 

Make ready the sap veins for falling away ! 
And so is Man made teas peacefully fade, 

By the tear that he shads, and the sigh that he heaves, 
For he's loosened from earth by each trial-eloud's shade, 

Till he's willing to go, as the Autumn leaves ! 

Look back, look back, and you'll find the track 

Of human hearts, strewn thickly o'er 
With Joy's dead leaves, all dry and black, 

And every year still flinging more. 
But tho soil is fed, where the branches are shed 

For the furrow to bring forth fuller sheaves, 
And so is our trust in tho Future spread 

In the gloom of Mortality's Autumn leaves ? 



WAIT, AND HOPE. 



"TV WKLL not long upon your sorrow, 
-U Let my words a balm impart. 
Joy may smile again to-morrow, 

And once more make glad your heart. 
Let not passing clouds distress you ; 

Bravely with the future oopo ; 
Care will never more oppress you, 

If you will but wait, and hope. 

If, in joy, as in your sorrow, 

You turn your thoughts to Him above, 
Bright will ever seem the morrow, 

And you'll live a lift of love. 
If, in paths of virtue steering. 

Heaven her gates to you will ope, 
And these words your sorrow cheering — 

" Pray-*e patient— wait, and hope." 



Contributed to the Illustrated New York Journal. 

HOW IT HAPPENED. 



BY P. BODDY. 



I WALKED into Washington Park at twelve 
o'clock at midnight, with a suit of clothes on my 
body and a cigar in my mouth. They were my only 
possessions, I assure you. 

The night was fine ; a soft warm breeze floated 
through the trees, and the lamps glimmered dimly 
down the straight avenues. As I walked along, here 
and there, dark, recumbent forms lay upon the benches 
in various uneasy attitudes of slumber. Poor 
fellows, those hard, narrow planks made but in- 
different beds, and I shuddered a little as I walked 
by, for I had absolutely come to that pass myself. I 
marched on to the fountain, as being the most cheer- 
ful place in the Park, for there, at least, there was a 
low music made by the bubbling of the jet, and the 
light from the lamps fell more distinctly on the path. 
I did not sit down on any of the benches. It seemed 
te me that the moment I accepted of any of the 
hospitalities of that refuge for the penniless, I would 
make it my home for ever. So I leaned against the 
chains that surrounded the small sheet ef water, and 
reflected a little on my situation. 

It was just one year since I had quarrelled with my 
father. It was just one year since he had formally 
cast me off, with a thousand dollars in my pocket. It 
was just six months sinco. the last shilling of that 
thousand dollars had been expended, and just six 
months since I commenced living upon credit. At 
first I tried living upon friends who had in more 
prosperous times Kved upon me. But I soon found 
that these gentlemen had a constitutional objection to 
returning anything, more particularly dinners, and 
money lent. I was too proud to " sponge," bubwith 
the easy habits in which I had been brought up, 
deemed it no harm to engage apartments at an 
expensive hotel, without seeing very well how I was 
going to pay for them. After some time the proprie- 
tor became aware of this blindness on my part, and 
the consequence was a quarrel, and a departure. I 
descended to a boarding-house. In the boarding- 
house, somehow, I fbund an equal difficulty in squaring 
my accounts. The lady of the house was a terma- 
gant, and presented my bill one day at the dinner- 
table before all the guests. Of course I took a digni- 
fied leave the very next day. After that epoch I 
found myself in many a humiliating position. I was 
gradually cut by a select circle of friends ; my clothes 
became seedy by slow degrees. The boots went 
first, then the trowsers. The hat outlasted the coat 
by dint of damp brushing, but in the end all went to- 
gether, and I presented that most lamentable of all 
spectacles — a broken-down gentleman. 

Yet all this was not through misconduct. I was 
obstinate, it is true ; but then I had, as I thought, 
good grounds for my obstinacy. I had a cousin — I 
trust the fact won't startle you, good reader — a 
country cousin, who was young and rich, and whom 
my father insisted that I should marry. Now there 
was no earthly reason why I should marry my cousin. 
My father was wealthy, and consequently above all 
necessity of selling me to a rich wife. I had never 
seen the young lady, who lived, I believe somewhere 
in Chicago, or Texas, or some equally unknown por- 
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tion of the continent ; but my cousin, Jim Smith, 
who is a great traveller, saw her once, while he was 
on tome western tour, and he informed me confiden- 
tially that she was as ugly as a female Afreet. It 
was not unnatural, therefore, that I should rebel 
somewhat. I determinately refused to marry my 
cousin- My father stormed, and I was cold, but 
firm. It ended in a separation; and giving me a 
thousand dollars, he swore that while he lived I 
should never have another penny of his money. I 
laughed at the threat, for I had but little doubt that 
in a month or so his anger would wear out, and that 
he would recall me with affection. But a month 
wore on, and two, and three, until at last I began to 
doubt whether I ever had a father, or whether the 
person who occupied that position in my memory 
was not a myth born of my own brain. Not a word 
reached me from him, and I was far too proud to seek 
him, unsought. 

Well, so it happened that on the night I speak of, 
I found myself in Washington Park, smoking my 
last cigar mournfully across the railings. I was 
really somewhat puzzled at my position, for up to 
this time, at least, I had kept a roof over my head, 
but this night was to terminate my experience of 
civilized life, and for the rest of my days I was to be 
a Bohemian and a vagabond. How I cursed the pa- 
ternal indulgence that had allowed me to grow 
up without a profession or a trade. Had I been able 
to earn a few dollars a-week, I had the will to do it, 
and submit, without a murmur, to a thousand priva- 
tions ; I know now that I might have done so, igno- 
rant as I was, but at the time I felt firmly convinced 
that I was utterly without a resource. 

I was musing and smoking, and wondering why I 
was not lucky enough to 4ind a roll of notes en one 
of the walks, amounting to some indefinite sum, 
when a short, sharp step sounded behind me on the 
walk At first I did not turn my head, thinking it 
was a policeman on his round ; but when the step 
passed, and returned, and paused, and repassed 
again, I could not avoid looking round. A little 
bright-eyed man was standing straight behind me, 
peering at me with an inquieitivo glance. Being 
doubly sensitive on account of my seedy appearance, 
and the consciousness of want of money— which I 
firmly believe betrays itself in a man's face— I felt 
inclined to be indignant at this rather close espionage. 
I was about to move surlily away, when the little 
man stepped closer, and jerked out a remark. 

" What a beautiful night !" said he, with as much 
care as if I had been an acquaintance of twenty 
years' standing. 

" Beautiful !" I replied, with the most gruffy 
indifference. 

" The trees look charming," he went on, nothing 
abashed. 
" Very charming.'' 

" And nothing can be more cool than the sound of 
that bubbling water." 
"Nothing." 

" You are fond of the water 1" 
M Yes." 

" Of course. You were born by the sea-shore." 
" The devil ! how did you know that!" 
" Oh ! I did not know it. I was merely asking 
you." 
"Ah!" 



'< Will you have a cigar 1" end he pulled out a 
large case from his pocket. 

" Thank you, I have one." 

" Have another. You may not be able to get one 
to-morrow." 

" Sir !" said I, fiercely, " though my clothes are 
poor, it does not follow that I wiU submit to insult. 
I desire, sir—" 

"Pooh! pooh! young man, this won't do. I 
don't mean to offend you, but I will bet you a dollar 
that you have not got a bed to-night or the price of 
one, and that you were going to sleep on one of those 
benches." 

" I tell you, sir," I reiterated angrily, " I will not 
submit to any more of your vulgar banter. If you 
have any regard for your own safety, you had better 
leave me in peace." 

" Precisely what I want to do, my young and iras- 
cible friend," said he, approaching and taking my 
hand perfectly fearlessly, although I have no doubt 
but that 1 looked fierce enough at the time. " Pre- 
cisely what I want to do. It is evident that you 
have no bed, all the more reason that you should 
have one ; therefore as my house lies rather near, in 
University Place, I propose that you accompany me 
home, and I will try to make you as comfortable as 
lean." 

I stared. Vague suspicions of the man's honesty 
flitted before my mind, only however to be banished 
by the kindly smile and bright eye that were there 
before me in the lamplit gloom. He seemed to note 
my hesitation, for he said, 

" Come, come, no suspicions ; or, if you must have 
them, suspend their operations until you are inside 
my house. There, I think I shall be able to con- 
vince you of my honesty." 

Hesitating then no longer, as Poe says, I put out 
my hand cordially, and I swear to you that, although 
not to say soft-hearted, the tears came gushing into 
my eyes. The man was so strangely cordial in his 
manner, so confiding, so honest in his tone that it 
seemed to me like some chapter out of the Fairy 
tales, and that I had stumbled on Haroon Alraschid 
himself, wandering about that great caravanserai of 
a Park. I thanked him as well as I could, and even 
at that moment could not help hinting that I was 
not as low as I seemed to be, and that some day or 
other I might be able to return his kindness. 

"Yes ! yes ! You need not tell me that," said he 
hastily. " I knew it the moment I saw you. You 
had a very different aspect from the professional 
loafers that I saw lounging on the benches around 
you. I saw you were struggling with yourself 
whether you would follow their example or not. Do 
not be surprised at any knowledge of mino about 
you, for, to a keen observer of nature, there are no 
secrets among men." 

So saying, he led the way to his house, which we 
shortly reached. It was a fine, brown stone man- 
sion in University Place, with door of trellised wal- 
nut and plate glass, and evidently the dwelling of 
a man of means. Entering by aid of a latch-key, we 
found the gas burning, and I perceived that the fur- 
niture af the interior fully bore out the promise of 
the exterior view. 

"Now," said my singular host, " I have but three 
things to say to yon before yon go to bed. First, I 
want a- secretary, and you I trust will have no ob- 



jection to fill the office. The duties are light, and 
the salary a fair one. You cannot be idle, you 
know, and thk will suit you exactly. Secondly, 
you need not UN me your history for at least a week. 
Thirdly, here's your candle and them's your bed 
room. Good night." 

And leaving me positively stunned with my good 
fortune and his kind generosity, he departed, and in 
a few moments, I was swimming in what seemed to 
be an ocean of fine linen, and congratulating myself 
on my luck. 

I was waked in the morning by my* host, who 
stated himself in a formal introduction, that he said 
was appropriate by day-light, to be a Mr. Alison, 
very much at my service ; and informed me that 
breakfast was ready. Seeing that I glanced invol- 
untarily at my seedy clothes that lay upon a chair, 
he smiled and added that I would meet no one at the 
breakfast-table but himself. 

" By the way," said he, as he was leaving the 
room, " here is your first quarter's salary, as you 
may want to buy some little necessaries." So say- 
ing, he placed a roll of notes on my dressing-table. 
I could not resist the impulse, the moment he was 
gone, to jump out of bed and examine them. I found 
that they were three one hundred dollar bills. 

" So, so," said I to myself, " I am to have twelve 
hundred a year. Well, a year ago, I should not 
have thought much of it, but one's estimate of mo- 
ney alters considerably with one's position. I am 
more glad, however, on my father's account than any 
other that this has happened. I will gall him to the 
quick, to see that I can maintain myself and pre- 
serve my liberty independent of him." 

That day I purchased some slothes, was installed 
in my office of secretary to Mr. Anson, who I found 
in correspondence with the government relative to 
some Texan grants, but whose exactions from me 
were of the mildest nature, inasmuch as he wrote all 
the letters himself. 

When the week had expired, I told him my his- 
tory. He said he had frequently known my father 
in a business way ; but counselled me not to com- 
municate with him in any way, until I had shown 
him by a year's absence how perfectly well I could 
get on without him. 

Another week passed. I still continued a nomi- 
nal secretary, and Mr. Anson's friendship seemed to 
gather new strength every day. He was an excel-, 
lent scholar and nothing seemed to give him greater 
pleasure than directing my studies. 

One day I was in the library alone. Mr. Anson 
had gone out upon some important business, and I 
resolved to devote the day to reading, so ensconcing 
myself in a luxurious arm-chair, I buried my thoughts 
and eyes in a volume of Sir Thomas Brown. I was 
deeply engaged in pondering on the construction of 
those wondrous sentences of his, that seem to ring 
with metallic sonorousness, when I thought that I 
heard a door open behind. I turned, and saw a 
young lady walking deliberately towards me. I im- 
mediately rose, and made what I suspect must have 
been rather an awkward bow ; she returned it with 
a very graceful, bat at the same time careless sani- 
tation, saying at the same time, 

" Don't rise, I beg of you. I merely wanted a 
book." 
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" Perhaps I can assis 4 . y.» V* I answered. 
familiar with the library.' 

" Oh ! for that matter, te jd I. However, if you 
hare a fancy, you can get m* Tennyson's smaller 
poem*. I don't want the Princess. I dislike it." 

So saying, aha sank into the chair I had just quit- 
ted with the moat exquisite air of coquetry. Pre- 
vious to going in search of the Tennyson, however, 
I took a good long look at her. She was about 
nineteen. Fair, with a petite nts retrous***, and 
golden curls hanging in great profusion about her 
face. A little bit of a rosy, expressive, pureed-up 
mouth, and the most exquisite hand I oversaw. 

" Well," she said, "I toe I shall hare to go and 
look for Tennyson myself," looking at me from 
head to foot, as I stood, very like a fool, gaiing at 
her with all my might and main. 

"Oh! pardon me," I criei?, rushing instantly 
into a state of great haste ; " y«w shall have it in a 
moment. I know the very spot where it is. Are you 
fond of Tennyson 1" 

"Oh! passionately," she oried, clasping her 
little hands together, in a sort of childish enthusiasm. 
" Even when I don't understand him, I love him." 

" Yea," said I, " his subtlety of expression is re- 
markable. No poet ever lived who was so successful 
in his choice of words. Tennyson's language seems 
aa if it grew upon the thoughts." 

" That's a very pretty saying you have just ut- 
tered," said she, looking Up into :*y fece with so 
innocent an air, that I couldn't pos 1 ly tell whether 
she were quizzing me or not " A* >you clever 1" 

11 Very !" I replied gravely. 4I in fact I am pro- 
bably the most talented individual of the present 
century." 

" lake all clever people, then, I suppose you have 
got your faults." 

" 1 assure you, I haven't a fault in the world. I'm 
perfect" 

" No, you're not. I know one of your faults." 

"You! Name it." 

"You break your promises/' 

" How so 1 I never, in all my n 

"Hush, hush! you did though. You promised 
to get me Tennyson, and you've been standing in 
one spot ever since, talking to me, without even 
thinking of—" 

" Anything but you," I interrupted. " How 
could It" 

" My uncle, sir, does not allow me to receive com- 
pliments." 

Her uncle! Ha! then site was Mr. Anson's 
niece How came it that ) never saw her before 1 
Where did she hide herself * or was she only just 
arrived 1 

" Your thought* must be pleasant ones," she said, 
smilingly *, " they engage your attention so long." 

•* i waa just thinking how it was I never saw you 
before." 

"Nothing simpler. I have my own suite of 
rooms, and very seldom come into my uncle's terri- 
tories." 

♦ You will not always he so abstemious, I trust" 

" Cats depend. Get me my Tennyson. Go, sir, 
instantly. I command y .ni." 

"I fly." 

I think i heard hoi mutter something about 
aiiJ "wings;* rmt I will not be certain. 



However .fat may be, I brought the Tennyson, 
escorted b . to the door, received a delicious tittle 
bow, and -is left over head and ears in love. 

At dm. r that day, I waa on thorns to inquire of 
Mr. Ans i about his beautiful niece, but when din- 
ner was bout half over, he saved me all the trouble, 
byaayirg,— 

" You met my niece to-day 1" 

" Yes, sir. In the library," was my hurried re- 
sponse. 
1 "How did you like her 1" 

" Like— like— toe her, did you say 1" 

" Yes. How did you like her 1" 

" Sir, I think her charming." 

" Hum ! I'm glad to hear it," and aa he spoke, a 
queer kind of grave smile flitted over his face. " By 
the way," he continued, "she's rather a strange kind 
of girl, and want* cultivation. Suppose you take 
her in hand?" 

"Me! Mr. Anson. Me! I— I should not be 
equal to such an undertaking." j 

" Pooh ! nonsense. What I mean is, that you 
and she should study tegether, for I have no doubt 
but that in the matter of acquiring knowledge, as in 
all others, two heads are better than one." 

" Well, sir, I am sure I have not the slightest ob- 
jection ; but the young lady — " 

" Oh ! the young lady will be delighted at such 
.in opportunity of plaguing some one." 

I really could not help thinking Mr. Anson a bit 
of a fool, for the coolness with which he contem- 
pt led such a dangerous intimacy between a young 
mm and a young girl. He surely could not contem- 
plate making a match between us, for I waa penni- 
less, and she waa doubtless rich. The whole thing 
puzzled me. However, my principle was generally 
to take things aa they come, and in another week 
Louise and I were pursuing our studies together, 
with an ardor that the most enthusiastic student, 
previous to his first college examination, would have 
applauded. The consequences may be easily gueased. 
In two months from the day of that never-to-be-for- 
gotten interview in the library, two gentlemen were 
conversing gravely within its sombre precincts. One 
was Mr. Anson ; the other was your humble ser- 
vant. 

" Yes !" said Mr. Anson, in reply to an observa- 
tion of mine, the tenor of which you will gather from 
his answer. " Yes ! certainly your prospects are 
not brilliant. Your father haa cast you off, and your 
income is $1200 a year. Now, Louise Chandler haa 
|200,000, and might look higher." 

" But I am young, and will work, Mr. Anson. 
Fortunes are to be made here every day. Why may 
not I be one of the lucky ones V* 

" Fortunes are very seldom made without capital, 
my dear boy. That you would soon find out to be a 
melancholy truth. Have you asked Louise her- 
self!" 

" Why, not exactly. I thought It would be more 
honorable to speak to you first. I think, however, 
that she likes me." 

" Well, then, Howard my boy, if you can get her 
consent, you have mine. I have been much pleased 
with your steady conduct while you have been here, 
and have no doubt but that we shall be able to get 
you into some kind of business." 

He rang the bell. The servant entered. 



" Send Miss Louise Chandler hither," he aaid. 
Then, turning to me, added — " From her own lips 
you shall hear your fate." 

In a few moments — awful mements tome— Louise 
entered. Her uncle motioned her to a seat. 

"Louise," he began, "my friend Mr. Howard 
Oaakell has just done us the honor of proposing an 
alliance between our families. He says he loves 
you sincerely, and offers you his hand. Will you 
accept it 1" 

" I refuse Mr. Howard Gaskell," said Louise, in a 
measured and deliberate tone. 

"Good heavens!" I cried, springing from my 
seat ; you do not mean what you say. You surely 
have given me some indications of an affection for 
me." 

" I cannot accept your complimentary offer, sir." 

" But why ? What have I done 1 God knows I 
love you devotedly, and it waa horrible cruelty in 
you to feed my hopes, only to kill them with this re* 
fusal. Cruel— cruel " 

" Howard, be calm : there perhaps is something 
that may be explained," aaid Mr. Anson, gently lay- 
ing his hand on my shoulder. 

" Louise, why do you refuse Mr. Gaekett's 
handl" 

" Because he refused mine." 

I started, aa if I had been shot 

•• I swear before Heaven — " I began. 

" Hush, hush !" aaid she, while I could discern a 
sort of half-smile twinkling in her eyes. " You had 
a cousin, had you not, whom your father wished you 
to many 1" 

" Certainly ; bub—" 

" Precisely. I am she. You refused me. I have 
just refused you. We are quite ; and being quits, 
there need be no enmity between us. Shake 
hands." 

She came forward, and held out her little hand, 
while Mr. Anson chuckled aa he turned to look out 
of the window, like a well-bred man aa he waa. I 
took the hand in mine. 

" May I keep itl" I whispered. 

" This time I suppose I may aay, yes," she an- 
swered, with a look otmingled love and mirth. 

" But," aaid I, " the reason why I refused you be- 
fore was, that my cousin, Jim Smith, told me that 
you were hideous." j 

" Your cousin, Jim Smith, my dear Howard, had 
a very good reason for telling you so. It is less than 
two months since I refused Aim." 

I then learned, for the first time, that all the events 
which I had attributed to chance, were in reality 
planned by my father, who had never lost sight of 
me. It waa he who had pointed me out to Mr. An- 
son, and it waa by his desire that he offered mo an 
asylum in his house. All the poverty I had suffered, 
he intended as a lesson to me, and it has been one. 
Louise waa induced to come on a visit to her uncle's, 
without knowing that I waa there, and it waa not 
until her preference for mo was unmistakeable, that 
the secret was entrusted to her that I was the rebel- 
lious cousin who refused to have her. In short, I 
was a victim of the most charming series of plots ; 
and when I tell you that they ended with my recon- 
ciliation with my father, and my marriage with 
Louise, I will have told you all I know about how it 
happened. 
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BLOOD! 



Mark! 



The son is obscured by clouds of deepest black, 
the deep-toned thunder rolls along the vaulted sky 
—the lightning flashes with intense ardor. The 
air is impregnated with a horrible smell of brim- 
stone. 
Look! 

We are standing on a ledge of rock. At our 
feet is stretched a wide expanse of grassy plain 
upon which the foot of man has seldom trod. The 
hairy, long-maned terrific buffalo is grazing calmly 
and peacefully in the far distance — just below us 
rove untrammelled the tame kine belonging to the 
owner of the little cottage, the smoke from whose 
roof curls gracefully above the summits of those 
sturdy oaks. 

We are in the wilderness ! 

A wilderness of America one hundred years 
ago ! 

But man is hero ! 

Yes, the foot of man has trod these wilds ! He 
has reared, afar from his usual haunts, an unpre- 
tending habitation. He has retired from the places 
he once joyfully filled to the solitude of the untracked 
wilderness ! 

Hark again! 

The thunder roars louder ! the lightning flashes 
fiercer ! The kine moan more mournfully ! The 
buffalo starts in greater affright ! all nature in this 
particular portion of the country for many miles 
round is convulsed, and groans in unprecedented 
agony ! Torrents of rain begin their descent to Ihe 
bosom of the earth ! 

Look again ! 

A single horseman comes over the plain. He is 
dressed in pants very roughly made of the skin of 
a deer, through which his feet protrude. Those 
feet are covered with heavy boots. A jacket, 
manufactured of a material with which we are 
compelled to confess ourself totally unacquainted, 
encases his upper extremities. A broad-brimmed 
hat crowns the head, and completes the catalogue 
of his wearing apparel. It is possible he may 
have a shirt and vest on, but his jacket is buttoned 
closely up to his chin, so that we could not, in 
justice to our conscience, safely depose that he is 
possessed of two articles so much esteemed in later 
days. 

Hark once more ! 

The voice of the single horseman, as he rides with 
the speed of the wind, is heard above all the tremen- 
dous roaring of the storm ! He speaks but two 
words, but those two words he repeats, in the mean- 
time shaking his fist madly ! 

" Cuss him ! Cuss him .'" 

Look once more ! 

The single horseman ceases his headlong speed 
at the door of the cottage. He dismounts and 
kicks heavily against the door. It opens. The 
head of a man pops out. He questions the horse- 
man. 

"What do you want?" 

" Sir," replied the horseman, " I have been deeply, 




[TURKISH ABABA.] 



grievously, and irremediably wronged ! Last night 
a fiend in human shape, calling himself a man, came 
to my house in a coach and four, and robbed me of 
my daughter ! I ask you (and I want a categori- 
cal response), by all your hopes of happmes here, 
and of salvation* hereafter, have the wretched pair 
passed this wayl" 

•• Don't know !" was the churlish reply of the 
owner of the cottage, as he slammed the door in the 
horseman's coutenance. 

The horseman again mounted his gallant steed. 
Determination was portrayed in every line of his 
visage. He rode like the avant-courier of a whirl- 
wind through the forest ! 

The avenger is behind ! 

And through the giant trees, bending low be- 
neath the blast, comes a mournful voice, seeming to 
cry — 

"Blood!" 



B* 



II. 



EHOLD ! 

A carriage and four fly along the edge of a dense 
forest ! The driver ever and anon applies the lash 
emphatically to the backs of the panting steeds ! 
They are endowed with feeling, and show conclu- 
sively that they understand the signal by increasing 



their already terrific speed ! On ! on ! they fly 
with the swiftness of newly emancipated birds, or 
of a biped who is conscious that the sheriff with bis 
posse comitatis is behind ! Trees, rocks, and various 
other things peculiar to woody regions of the 
country, rush by. 

On ! on ! on ! 

Let us look inside. 

What do we see 1 

On the back seat in the right hand corner sits a 
man of some thirty-five years of age. That he has 
been supereminently beautiful in his youthful days, 
no one possessed of the smallest particle of discrimi- 
nation can doubt, for although his countenance bears 
impressed upon it the footsteps of time— although 
the end of his nasal promontory has disappeared, 
probably in some street fight — although one of his 
ears has, at some previous period, taken its de- 
parture from his head without leaving the smallest 
trace of its having ever existed ; and although he 
has lost, hk left eye and six or eight of his front 
teeth, yet to admirers of his class of features he 
would still appear positively handsome. His dress 
is that of peculiar style known in the fashionable 
world as stsdy. 

« Reclining upon the other seat, with her head 
gently reposing in his lap, is a maiden of thirty 
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yean. Nothing less graceful and dignified than the 
pencil ef a Sully could begin to do her the meanest 
sort of justice. Our feeble pen would shed its last 
drop of ink in the attempt to place her adequately 
before our readers—but in yain ! The beauty of the 
being before us is of that character which intoxi- 
cates the brain and renders words utterly powerless ! 

Let us pause ! 

* * * . # 

On! on! on! 

" Dearest Josey," murmured the fair maiden in a 
low voice, the music of which showed plainly that 
she would have attained high distinction as a street 
crier of wares — " Dearest Josey, I fear, oh ! I fear 
the rage of my pa when he finds out that I've gone 
and run away ! X)h, Josey, dear, I fear the rage of 
my pa !" 

" Calm yourself, sweet Sukey," was the answer 
of the gentleman, in a soothing tone, "am I not 
here 1 Sooner than I would resign thee I would 
heroically place my little finger on the headsman's 
block ! By the storm now raging above us, and by 
the powers of earth and air, I swear never to desert 
thee, come weal or come wo ! A sew short hours, 
and we shall reach a place where me can be united 
forever in Hymen's silken chain. But I don't think 
Jack is driving with sufficient rapidity. Let me stir 
him up !" 

He reaches from the wiridev? of Use carriage and 
speaks to the driver. 

" Driver ! on ! fester ! If we get to Squamville 
without being overtaken, I'll give yea a dollar and 
a drink!" 

The driver jumps on his seat for joy ! A dollar 
and a drink! He plies the lash with renewed 
vigor ! They are going like a streak ! 

On! on! on! 

But alas and alackaday ! the inmates of the car- 
riage hear the furious galloping of a horse behind ! 
The sound approaches ! The maiden gives one 
quick glance at the horseman from the window, and 
after speaking just two words, shrieks with horror, 
and falls back insensible ! 

"Myf-art-h-**!!" 

The driver swears, whips and yells, but in vain ! 
One brief moment, and the horseman is at the car- 
riage — another, and the driver falls from his seat, 
dead, shot in the eye with a pistol ball ! 

The carriage stops. The horseman approaches 
the door. 

" Joseph Green," he said in an awful tone, 
" what have you done with my daughter 1" 

u She is here, tyrannical parent!" observed the 
man in the carriage. 

" Come forth, villain !" shouts the incensed 
father, " and defend thyself ! Here, amid the storm 
of elements, this day and this hour, thou diest like 
a dog !" 

" Thou liest ! With this good sword will I meet 
thee, and God defend the right !" 

The gentleman gets out and draws his toasting 
iron! 
They fight ! 

Long and desperate is the struggle— quick and 
fierce is the clashing of swords ! For somewhere 
about two hours and a half they combat with the 
resolution of despair ! - 
It is at an end ! 
The lover falls ! 



The enraged parent has split his skull spang to 
his chin? 

One moment the victor stands gazing at his van- 
quished foe. The next, he slowly draws the other 
pistol from his pocket, sticks the muzzle into his 
ear, and cuts loose. He drops ! 

The entire contents of his brain-pan are blown out ? 

And where is the carriage 1 

The horses, having taken fright at the horrible 
clashing of swords, have run and jumped off the 
nearest precipice, which happens to be a little more 
than twelve hundred feet high. Horses, carriage 
and maiden are smashed ! 

Look for the last time ! 

In the forest lie three dead bodies — 

The Father, the Lover, the Driver ! 

At the foot of the rocks lie five dead bodies — 

The Maiden and four horses ! 

Eight! 

And again the voice comes sMOurnfully through 
the trees, crying — - 



'*ux>d! 



TUEKISH ARABA. 



i^VUR illustration (see page 100,) shows a party 
^ of Turkish ladies out for an excursion. The 
carriage is the Turkish araba, a kind of waggon 
drawn by buffaloes. The attendants are slaves, 
well armed, under the direction of a tall Abys- 
sinian. The destination of the party is probably 
the valley of Sweet Waters— a delightful place of 
resort a little distance from Constantinople — or 
some quiet spot on the shores of the Bosphorus, 
whose they can witness some dancing, and drink 
wine and brandy ad tibitwn. 

We are credibly informed that the ladies of, 
Turkey are inveterate drinkers. Poor things ! 
Their degraded solitude requires some stimulant ; 
but they do not always take pleasure-trips. 

The dead claim a large share of their solicitude. 
They are extremely punctual in their visits to the 
sepulchres of their relations. Attached to each 
tomb is a small earthen flower-pot, let into the 
ground, in which are constantly kept fresh branches 
of myrtle, or some small shrub, over which they 
frequently pour water, preserving them with the 
greatest care and fondest attention. 



Contributed to Uw alastrated N. T. Journal. 

THE HAUNTED BED. 



w„ 



Funerals in Paris.— All funerals in Paris are 
performed by one chartered, registered company. 
They have got a privilege, a concession, a monopoly 
from the government. If you die in the Roman 
Catholic faith, nobody else can bury you. They 
have an office that is open fourteen hours out of the 
twenty-four ; they own five hundred black horses, 
eighty hearses of various sizes, (one expressly for 
giants), drivers, mourners, bier-carriers, carpenters, 
drapers, without number; they have shields and 
armorial bearings ready painted for all the titled 
families in Paris ; they have hangings for doorways 
and churches, with every combination of embroidered 
initials in the alphabet ; they supply water— whether 
blessed or not makes no difference ; they undertake 
everything with nothing, do the whole, and then 
send yeur executors and survivors a swinging bill. 
The tariff of prices shows that there are pompes from 
3067 francs down to 5 francs. 



AR was declared ! 

The boys in number six vowed they would no 
longer bear the insolence of number eight. These 
were the two largest sleeping rooms in the school- 
house Wihcre I boarded in the days when my face 
was not yet' bronzed by travel, when my legs were 
considerably shorter, and my luxuriant beard as yet 
an invisible dream. I was thirteen, and the oldest 
boy in the room except Slokins, who was sixteen, 
though you would never have thought it to look at 
him, for he was the shortest boy in our class, and the 
stupidest. However, he was a very good fellow, 
and ready enough for anything but fighting. 

Our room was on the top floor of the house, so we 
resolved to have a grand bolstering campaign, and 
as a preliminary measure I proposed that somebody 
should creep on all fours into No. 8, and pull 
Clinton senior's toe, then utter a warwhoop, and 
we would all rush in, pell mell, and give No. 8 fits 
— in a word, come down on them like bricks. 

" But who is to do the creeping V 9 said Boxer, 
who was so clumsy that he never could catch a 
cricket-ball in his life, and was the poorest shot at 
marbles I ever saw. 

" Not you," said Stookleson junior, a small, red- 
haired boy, who, like a little terrier, would fight 
anything, however big, and never leave off under 
any circumstances. " Not you, Boxer, you always 
stumble or knock something ever." 

" Who then !" said Twigsy, the boy who was so 
delicate that he was ordered a glass of port-wine 
every day to keep up his stamina, and who was 
always kissing little Lucy, the master's daughter, 
in the shrubbery, and who used to buy brandy 
and bring it up into the bedroom at night, in a soda 
water bottle, and gave it us to drink out of the 
shell of a cocoanut. 

" Why, Slokins, of course, because he's the 
oldest," shouted Tom Crisp. 

" Yes, Slokins for ever !" cried the whole room in 
chorus. 

But Slokins would not go, so I, as leader of the 
expedition, finally volunteered to undertake the 
hazardous enterprise ; and off we started, marching 
noiselessly in Indian file, holding our night-shirts 
tightly round us to prevent them from rustling, and 
each, with his bolster over his shoulder, prepared for 
the direst extremities. 

I halted within a yard of the open door of No. 8, . 
and crawling like a " last of the Mohicans," or the 
celebrated serpent who tempted Eve, on my belly, 
contrived to reach the foot of Clinton senior's bed, 
insert my dexter hand under the bedclothes, and give 
his toe a jerk which roused him like a galvanic 
shock from the embrace of an incipient slumber. 

" A-e-o-n-y !" squealed Clinton, " who is that?" 
and he sprang out of bed, but only to be knocked 
down, instanter, by Twigsy's bolster. 

Immediately, an immense slaughter took place. 
At the foot of every bed in No. 8 was a hero of No. 
6, whacking away, like a steam-engine, at the 
prostrate form of his victim. It was a decided case 
of surprise, and some minutes elapsed before the 
enemy rallied. No sooner, however, did they re- 
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cover the first shock of our insidious attack, than 
out they tumbled, <and fought with the wilder 
exasperation from their preliminary drubbing. 

Slokins, I am sorry to say, beat an inglorious re- 
treat, and shortly afterwards Clinton put the main 
body of our army to flight, by meanly cutting at 
their legs with his suspenders. But in the corri- 
dor, and on neutral ground, the fight yet raged with 
Homeric fury, and was at the point of excitement, 
when a sudden flash of light from the well-staircase 
warned us of the approach of a third and yet more 
powerful force. It was in fact the master, who was 
already on the last turn of the stairs, and would 
inevitably be upon us before we could return to 
our dormitories. 

I haying been the last to retreat from the camp 
of the hostile forces, was now behind all the rest 
of my party, who had mutely taken to their heels, 
and fled madly up the passage towards No. 8. 
Seeing, therefore, that escape was impossible, I 
resolved, like a second Horatius, to " defend the 
staircase," and commenced by launching my bolster 
over the bannisters. Falling plump on the head of 
the ascending master, and extinguishing his light, 
it was a perfectly successful operation. I was snug 
in bed like the rest by the time he had obtained a 
fresh candlestick and returned to the attack. 

" What boy threw that bolster 1" said the deep- 
toned voice of Dr. Whackam. 

Silence. 

"I say who threw that bolster 1" reiterated the 
doctor. " Why don't you speak ?" 

Nobody spoke, or gave any reason for not doing so. 

" I'll soon find out," said the angry pedagogue. 
" Twigsy, where's your bolster V 9 

" Here, sir." 

u And yours 1" 

" Here, sir." 

" And yours 1" 

" Here, sir." 

He had at length satisfied himself of the presence 
of every boy's bolster but mine, and all clearly fore- 
Raw that the exposure of the culprit was at band) 
and that if virtue were not immediately rewarded, 
vice stood an admirable chance of being sumawrily 
punished. 

" Mr. Franklin .Lafayette Hopscotch, where is 
your bolster, if you please," said Whackam sardoni- 
cally, bringing his candle to bear upon my devoted 
bed. 

u Here, sir," said I cheerfully, to the utter amass- 
ment of every boy in the room. 

For an instant the doctor was staggered, 
boys and eight bolsters ! He would as readily 
believed in seven boys and eight heads. But his 
consternation was brief; he suddenly observed that 
there was a spare bed in the corner. He hastened 
to inspect it. The bolster was absent ! 

"Who threw that bolster ?" repeated Doctor 
Whackam. 

" The ghost of the boy who died in the spare 
bed !" said a sepulchral voice. 

It was the voice of Slokins, and so artfully dis- 
guised that everybody started; and the smaller boys 
were thrown into a cold perspiration. 

" Who spoke 1" said the doctor. 

Silence. 

" I shall cane you all to-morrow morning," said 



Whackam, " unless the offender be now given up." 
Dead -#ilsBMs» ~ ■ 

Next morning, the doctor forgot to cane us. A 
new boy had arrived, and Whackam was in a good 
humor consequently. But at night we had an aw- 
ful story to tell to the new tenant of the " Haunted 
Bed." 

I may as weU add, though it has properly speak- 
ing nothing to do with the story, that we let down 
the newboy's pantaloons by a string to the floor be- 
low, where they took them in and cut the cord for 
us ; that we, furthermore, filled his boots with nut 
shells, and put a small frog in his milk and water at 
breakfast. He turned out a first-rate bolsterer, and 
when we got up amateur theatricals nearly smoth- 
ered Stookelson as Desdemona, in the ferocious cha- 
racter of Othello. 



SCULPTURE IN THE CRYSTAL PALACE 

AT SYDENHAM. 



rp H £ collection of sculpture in the Crystal 
-*- Palace at Sydenham is extraordinary. It 
comprises illustrations of every age and nation — 
ancient, mediawal, and modern. Here, the Apollo 
Belvidere, the Venus de Medicis, the Farnesian 
Hercules, the Laocoon, the Discobulus : all Greek 
statues — relics of an age of lively enthusiasm for the 
majestic and the beautiful. There, works of the 
Roman era, in which there is less of beauty but 
more of portraiture— for it was the conquerors, the 
emperors, the orators the Romans admired; and 
they cherished their memories by the preservation 
of their images 

A large collection of modern productions, both by 
foreign and native artists, are also there. Casts of 
the colossal head of Bavaria, and the equestrian 
statue of Frederick the Great, by Raunch. Thor- 
waldsen, Gen***, and other great European artists, 
with all our ewa native sculptors — whose imagin- 
ings, though saentioned last in this description, are 
not least in whatever is truly valuable, talented, and 
praiseworthy — are also largely represented. 

One of our illustrations this week is " The 
Massacre of the Innocents " — a sculptured group by 
the celebrated Dini. As will be seen from the 
engraving, it is a work of striking excellence. The 
brawny figure, close-cropped hair, and stolid aspect 
of the executioner serve to render the mother's 
desperation and anguish the most vivid and intense. 
She is an exact embodiment of the maternal feeling 
struggling, body and soul, for the preservation of 
her offspring. We can almost fancy that we behold 
Rachael struggling with the assassin on the threshold 
of her home. The story of the work is of course 
taken from the narrative of the Evangelist, St. 
Matthew, and no doubt the artist had Rachael before 
his mental eye when he (leeigaed the beautiful 
figure of the supplicating and frantic mother. All 
our readers will remember the graphic passage : 

" In Rama was there a voice heard, lamentation 
and weeping, and great mourning;. Rachael weep- 
for her children, and would not be comforted, be- 
cause they are not." 

We also give an illustration of a beautiful group 
by Wydnmann — a celebrated artist of Munich. 
The subject is a hunter defending his family from a 



panther. It is much admired for its fidelity and 
boldness. The terror of the wife and children, and 
the fierce, undaunted front of the husband and father 
are admirable depicted. There is in the ensemble 
intense energy, without intense exaggeration. 

The artist has not orientalised his picture of life 
in the forest ; but in its whole execution seems to 
betray an intimate knowledge of the road to perfec- 
tion, as laid down by Michael Angelo. A friend 
called on that great man, who was finishing a statue ; 
some time afterwards he called again. The sculptor 
was still at his work. His friend, looking at the 
figure, exclaimed : 

" You have been idle since I saw you last !" 

" By no means !" replied the sculptor. " I have 
retouched this part and polished that ; I have softened 
this feature and brought out this muscle ; I have 
given more expression to this lip, and more energy 
to this limb !" 

"Well," said his friend; "bat all these are 
trifles !" 

" It may he so !" replied Angelo ; " but recollect 
that trifles make perfection, and that perfection is 
no trifle !" 



The Fallen Foe.— A saildr writing from the 
Baltic, says : — " I fired. He fell like a stone. A 

broadside from the went in amongst the trees, 

and the enemy disappeared, we could scarcely tell 
how. I felt as though I must go up to him to see 
whether he was dead or alive. He lay quite still, 
and I was more afraid of him lying so than when he 
stood facing me a few minutes before. It's a strange 
feeling to come over you all at once that you have 
killed a man. He had unbottoned his jacket, and 
was pressing his hand over the front of his chest 
where the wound was. He breathed hard and the 
blood poured from the wound and also from his 
mouth, every breath he took. His face was white 
as death, and his eyes looked so big and bright as 
he turned them and stared at me — I shall never for- 
get it. He was a fine young fellow, not more than 
26. I went down on my knees beside him, and my 
breast was so full as though my heart would burst. 
He had a real English face, and did not look like an 
enemy. What I felt I never can tell, but if my life 
would have saved his, I believe I should have given 
it. I laid his head on my knee and he grasped hold 
of my hand and tried to speak, but his voice was 
gone. I could not tell a word he said, and every 
time he tried to speak the blood poured out so, I 
knew it would soon be over. 

" I am not ashamed to say that I was worse than 
he, for he never shed a tear, and I couldn't help it. 
His eyes were closing when a gun was fired from 

the to order us on board, and that roused him. 

He pointed to the beach, where the boat was just 
pushing off with the guns we had taken, and where 
our marines were waiting to man the second boat ; 
and then he pointed to the wood where the enemy 
was concealed — poof fellow, he little thought how I 
had shot him down. 

" I.vaa wondering how I eo uld le ave- him to die, 
and no one near him, when he had a something like 
a convulsion for a moment, and then his face rolled 
over, and, without a sigh, he was gone. I trust the 
Almighty has received his soul. I laid his head 
gently down on the grass and left him." 
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HARD TIMES. 



BY CHARLES DICKENS. 



(Continued.) 

"You found Miss Gradgrind — I really cannot 
call her Mrs. Bounderby ; it's very absurd of me — 
as youthful as I described her?" asked Mrs. Sparsit, 
sweetly. 

"You drew her portrait perfectly/' said Mr. 
Harthou8e. " Presented her dead image." 

"Very engaging, sir?" said Mrs. Sparsit, causing 
her mittens slowly to revolve over one another. 

" Highly so." 

"It used to be considered," said Mrs. Sparsit, 
u that Miss Gradgrind was wanting in animation, 
but I confess she appears to me considerably and 
strikingly improved in that respect. Ay, and 
indeed here is Mr. Bonnderby !" said Mrs. Sparsit, 
nodding her head a great many times, as if she had 
been talking and thinking of no one else. " How 
do you find yourself this morning, sir % Pray let 
us see you cheerful sir." 

Now, these persistent assuagements of his misery, 
and lightenings of his load, had by this time begun 
to have the effect of making Mr. Bounderby softer 
than usual towards Mrs. Sparsit, and harder than 
usual to most other people from his wife downward. 
So when Mrs. Sparsit said with forced lightness of 
heart, " You want your breakfast, sir, but I dare say 
Miss Gradgrind will soon be here to pveside at 
the table," Mr. Bounderby replied, " If I waited to 
be taken care of by my wife, ma'am, I believe you 
know pretty well I should wait till Doomsday, so 
I'll trouble you to take charge of the teapot." Mrs. 
Sparsit complied, and assumed her old position at 
table. 

This again made the excellent woman vastly sen- 
timental. She was so humble withal, that when 
Louisa appeared, she rose, protesting she never 
could think of sitting in that place under existing 
circumstances, often as she had had the honor of 
making Mr. Bounderby's breakfast, besom Mrs. 
Gradgrind — she begged pardon, she meant to any 
Miss Bounderby — she hoped to be excused, but she 
really could not get it right yet, though she trusted 
to become familiar with it by and by — had assumed 
her present position. It was only (she observed) 
because Miss Gradgrind happened to be a little late, 
and Mr. Bounderby's time was so very precious, 
and she knew it of old to be so essential that he 
should breakfast to the moment, that she had taken 
the liberty of complying with his request as long as 
his will had been a law to her. 

11 There ! Stop where you are, ma'am," said Mr. 
Bounderby, "stop where you are! Mrs. Bean- 
derby will be very glad to be relieved of the trouble, 
I believe." 

"Don't say that, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, 
almost with severity, " because that is very unkind 
to Mrs. Bounderby, in a blustering way, to his wife. 

" Of course. It is of no moment. Why should 
it be of anf importance to me ?" 

" Why should it be of any importance to any one, 
Mrs. Sparsit, ma'am 1" said Mr. Bounderby, swell- 
ing with a sense of slight. " You attach too much 
importance to these things, ma'am. By George, 
you'll be corrected in some of your notions here. 



You are old fashioned, ma'am. You are behind 
Tom Gradgrin d s children's time." 

" What is the matter with you 1" asked Louisa, 
coldly surprised. " What has given you offence ?" 

" Offence !" repeated Bounderby. " Do you sup- 
pose if there was any offence given me, I shouldn't 
name it, and request to have it corrected 1 I am a 
straightforward man, I believe. I don't go beating 
about for side-winds." 

"I suppose no one ever had occasion to think 
you too diffident, or too delicate," Louisa answered 
him composedly : " I have never made that objection 
to yon, either as a child or as a woman. I don't 
understand what you would have." 

" Have 1" returned Mr. Boundeiby. " Nothing. 
Otherwise, don't you, Loo Bounderby, know thor- 
oughly well that I, Josiah Bounderby of Coketown, 
would have it 1" 

She looked at him, as he struck the table and 
made the teacups ring, with a proud color in her 
face that was a new change, Mr. Harthouse 
thought. "You are incomprehensible this morn- 
ing," said Louisa. " Pray take no further trouble 
to explain yourself. I am not curious to know 
your meaning. What does it matter !" 

Nothing more was said on this theme, and Mr. 
Harthouse was soon idly gay on indifferent subjects. 
But, from this day, the Sparsit action upon Mr. 
Bonnderby threw Louisa and James Harthouse 
more together, and strengthened the dangerous 
alienation from her husband and confidence against 
him with another, into which she had fallen by 
degrees so fine that she could not retrace them if 
she tried. But, whether she ever tried or no, lay 
hidden in her own closed heart. 

Mrs. Sparsit was so much affected on this par- 
ticular occasion, that, assisting Mr. Bounmeivy to 
his hat after breakfast, and being then alone with 
him in the hall, she imprinted a chaste kiss upon 
his hand, murmured "my benefactor !" and vetoed, 
overwhelmed with grief. Yet it is an indubitable 
fact, within the cognizance of this history, that five 
minutes after he had left the house in the self-same 
hat, the same descendant of the Scadgerses and 
connexion by matrimony of the Powlers, shook her 
right-hand mitten at his portrait, made a oonsemp- 
tuons grimace at that work of art, and said " Serve 
you right, you Noodle, and I am glad of it !" 

Mr. Bonnderby had not been long gone, when 
Bitzer appeared. Bitzer had come down by train, 
shrieking and rattling over the long line of arches 
that bestrode the wild country and of past and 
present coal pits, with an express from Stone 
Lodge. It was a hasty note to inform Louisa, that 
Mm. Gradgrind lay very ill. She had never been 
well, within her daughter's knowledge ; but, she 
had declined within the last few days, had continued 
sinking all through the night, and was now as 
nearly dead, as her limited capacity of being in any 
state that implied tho ghost of an intention to get 
out of it, allowed. 

Accompanied by the lightest of porters, fit color- 
less servitor at Death's door when Mrs. Gradgrind 
knocked, Louisa rumbled to Coketown, over the 
coalpits past and present, and was whirled into its 
smoky^aws. She dismissed the messenger to his 
own devices, and rode away to her old home. 

Neither, as she approached her old home now, 



did any of the best influences of old home descend 
upon her. The dreams of childhood— its miry&bles; 
its graceful, beautiful, humane, impossible adorn- 
ments of the world beyond ; so good as to be be- 
lieved in once, so good to be remembered when oat- 
grown, for then the least among them rises to the 
stature of a great Charity in the heart, suffering 
little Children to come into the midst of it, and 
to keep with their pure hands a garden in the stony 
ways of this world, wherein it were better for all 
the children of Adam that they should oftener sun 
themselves, simple and trustful, and not wordly- 
wise— what had she to do with these 1 Remem- 
brances of how she had journeyed to the little that 
she knew, by the enchanted roads of what she and 
millions of innocent creatures had hoped and ima- 
gined ; of how, first coming upon Reason through 
the tender light of Fancy, she had seen it a benefi- 
cent god, deferring to gods as great as itself: not a 
grim Idol, cruel and cold, with its victims bound 
hand to foot, and its big dumb shape set up with a 
sightless stare, never to be moved by anything but 
so many calculated tons of leverage — what had 
she to do with these 1 Her remembrances of home 
and childhood were remembrances of the drying up 
of every spring and fountain in her young heart as 
it gushed out. The golden waters were not there. 
They were flowing for the fertilisation of the land 
where grapes are gathered from thorns, and figs 
from thistles. 

She went, with a heavy, hardened kind of sorrow 
upon her, into the house and into her mother's 
room. Since the time of her leaving home, Sissy 
had lived with the rest of the family on equal terms. 
Sissy was at her mother's side; and Jane, her 
sister, now ten or twelve years old, was in the 
room. 

There was great trouble before it could be made 
known to Mrs. Gradgrind that her eldest child was 
there. She reclined, propped up, from mere habit } 
on a couch : as nearly in her old usual attitude, as 
anything so helpless could be kept in. She had 
positively refused to take to her bed; on the 
ground that if she did, she would never hear the 
last of it. 

Her feeble voice sounded so far away in her bun- 
dle of shawls, and the sound of another voice 
addressing her seemed to take such a long time in 
getting down to her ears, that she might have been 
lying at she bottom of a well. The poor lady was 
nearer Truth than she ever had been : which had 
much to do with it. 

On being told that Mrs. Bounderby was there, 
she replied, at cross-purposes, that she had never 
called him by that name since he married Louisa ; 
that pending her choice of an unobjectionable name, 
she had called him J ; and that she could not at 
present depart from that regulation, not. being yet 
provided with a permanent substitute. Louisa had 
sat by her for some minutes, and had spoken to 
her often, before she arrived at a clear understand- 
ing who it was. She then seemed to come to it all 
at once. 

" Well, my dear," said Mrs. Gradgrind, " and I 
hope you are going on satisfactorily to yourself. It 
was all your father's doing. He set his heart upon 
it. And he ought to know." 

" I want to hear of you, mother ; not of myself!" 
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" You want to hear of me, my dear 1 That's some- 
thing new, I am sure, when anybody wants to hear 
of me. Not at all well, Louisa. Very faint and 
giddy." 

« Are you in pain, dear mother!" 

" I think there's a pain somewhere in the room," 
said Mrs. Gradgrind, •• bat I couldn't positively say 
that I have got it." 

After this strange speech, she lay silent for some 
time. Louisa, holding her hand, could feel no 
pulse ; but kissing it, could see a slight thin thread 
of life in fluttering motion. 

" You very seldom see your sister," said Mrs. 
Gradgrind. "She grows like you. I wish you 
would look at her. Sissy, bring her here." 

She was brought, and stood with her hand in her 
sister's. Louisa had observed her with her arm 
round Sissy's neck, and she felt the difference of 
this approach. 

"Do you see the likeness, Louisa!" 

"Yes mother. I should think her like me. 
But " 

"Eh? Yes, I always say so," Mm. Giadgrind 
cried, with unexpected quickness. "And that re- 
minds me. I want to speak to you, my dear. Sissy, 
my good girl, leave us alone a minute." 

Louisa had relinquished the hand ; had. thought 
that her sister's was a better and brighter face than 
hers had ever been ; had seen in it, not without a 
rising feeling of resentment, even in that nice and 
at that time, something of the gentleness of the 
other face in the room : the sweet face with the 
trusting eyes, made paler than watching and sym- 
pathy made it, by the rich dark hair. 

Left alone with her mother, Louisa saw her lying 
with an awful lull upon her face, like one who was 
floating away upon some great water, all resistance 
over, content to be carried down the stream. She 
put the shadow of a hand to her lips again, and 
recalled her. 

" You were going to speak to me, mother." 

"Eh? Yes, to be sure, my dear. You know 
your father is almost always away now, and I must 
write to him about it." 

"About what, mother? Don't be troubled. About 
what?" 

" You must remember, my dear, that whenever I 
have said anything, on any subject, I have never 
heard the last of it ; and, consequently, that I bave 
long left off saying anything." 

" I can hear you, mother." But it was only by 
dint of bending down her ear, and at the same time 
attentively watching the lips as they moved, that 
she could link such feint and broken sounds into 
any chain of connexion. 

" You learnt a great deal, Louisa, and so did your 
brother. Ologies of all kinds, from morning to 
night. If there is any Ology left, of any description, 
that has not been worn to rags in this house, all I 
can say is, I hope I shall never hear its name " 

"I can hear you, mother, when you have 
strength to go on." This, to keep her from floating 
away. 

" But there's something—not an Ology at all — 
that your father has missed, or forgotten , Louisa. 
I don't know what it is. I have often sat with Sissy 
near me, and thought about it. I shall never get 



its name now. But your rather may. It makes 
me restless. I want to write to him, to find out for 
God's sake, what it is. Give me a pen, give me a 
pen." 

Even the power of restlessness was gone, except 
from the poor head, which could just turn from side 
to side. 

She fancied, however, that her request had been 
complied with, and that the pen she could not have 
held was in her hand. It matters little what figures 
of wonderful no-meaning she began to trace upon 
her wrappers. The hand soon stopped in the midst 
of them ; the light that had always been feeble and 
dim behind the weak transparency, went out ; and 
even Mrs. Gradgriad, emerged from the shadow in 
which man walketh and disquieteth hhnself in vain, 
took upon her the dread solemnity of the sages and 
patriarchs 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

RS. SPARSIT'S nerves being slow to wearer 
their tone, the worthy woman made a stay 
of some duration at Mr. Bounderby's retreat, 
where, notwithstanding her anchorite turn of mind, 
based upon her becoming consciousness of her 
altered station, she resigned herself with noble for- 
titude, to lodging, as one may say, in clover, and 
feeding on the fat of the land. During the whole 
term of this recess from the guardianship of the 
Bank, Mrs. Sparsit was a pattern of consistency ; 
continuing to take such a pity on Mr. Bounderby to 
his faee, as is rarely taken on man. and to call his 
portrait a noodle to its face, with the greatest acri- 
mony and contempt. 

Mr. Bounderby having got it into his explosive 
composition that Mm. Sparsit was a highly superior 
woman to perceive that he had that general cross 
upon him in his deserts (for he had not yet settled 
what it was), and further that Louisa would have 
objected to her as a frequent visitor if it had com- 
ported with his greatness that she should object to 
anything he chose to do, resolved not to lose sight 
of Mrs. Sparsit easily. So, when her nerves were 
strung up to the pitch of again consuming sweet- 
breads in solitude, he said to her at the dinner-table, 
0B|the day before her departure, " I tell you what, 
ma'am ; you shall come down here of a Saturday 
while the fine weather lasts, and stay till Monday." 
To which Mrs. Sparsit returned, in effect, though 
not of the Mahommedan persuasion : " To hear is 
to obey." 

« Now, Mrs. Sparsit was not a poetical woman ; 
but she took an idea, in the nature of an allegorical 
fancy, into her head. Much watching of Louisa, 
and much consequent observation of her impenetra- 
ble demeanor, which keenly whetted and sharpened 
Mrs. Sparsit's edge, must have given her as it Were 
a lift, in the way of inspiration. She created in her 
mind a mighty Staircase, with a dark pit of shame 
and ruin at the bottom ; and down these stairs, from 
day to day and hour to hour, she saw Louisa 
coming. 

It became the business of Mrs. Sparsit's life, to 
look up at the staircase, and to watch Louisa com- 
ing down. Sometimes slowly, sometimes quickly, 
sometimes several steps at one bout, sometimes 

stopping, never turning back. If she had once 



turned back, it might have been the death of Mrs. 
Sparsit m spleen and grief. 

She had been descending steadily, to the day, and 
on the day, when Mr. Bounderby issued the weekly 
invitation recorded above. Mrs. Sparsit was in good 
spirits, and inclined to be conversational. 

" And pray, sir," said she, " if I may venture to 
ask a question appertaining to any subject on which 
you show reserve— rwhich is indeed hardly in me, 
for I well know you have a reason for everything 
you do — have you received intelligence respecting 
the robbery !" 

" Why, ma'am, no ; not yet. Under the circum- 
stances, I didn't expect it yet. Rome wasn't built 
in a day, ma'am." 

" Very true, sir," said Mrs. Sparsit, shaking her 
head. 

" Nor yet in a week, ma'am." 

" No, indeed, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, with an 
air of melancholy. 

" In a similar manner," said Bounderby, " I can 
wait, you know. If Romulus and Remus could wait, 
Josiah Bounderby can wait They were better off 
in their youth than I was, however. They had a 
she wolf for a nurse ; I had only a she wolf for a 
grandmother. She didn't give any milk, ma'am ; 
she gave bruises. She was a regular AJdemey at 
that." 

" Ah 1" Mrs. Sparsit sighed and shuddered. 

" No, ma'am," continued Bounderby, " I have not 
heard anyttengmorc about it. It's in hand, though ; 
and young Tom, who rather sticks to business at 
present— eomething new for him ; he hadn't the 
schooling / had— is helping. My injunction is, 
Keep it quiet, and let it seem to blow over. Do 
what you like under the rose, but don't give a sign 
of what you're about ; or half a bundled of 'esa will 
combine together and get this follow who has bolted, 
out of reach for good. Keep it quiet, and the thieves 
will grow in confidence little by little, and we shaH 
have 'em." 

" Very sagacious, indeed, sir," said Mrs. Sparsit. 
" Very interesting. The eld women you men- 
tioned, si r " 

" The old woman I mentioned, ma'am," said 
Bounderby, cutting the matter short, as it was 
nothing to boast about, "is not laid hold of; but, 
she may take her oath she will be, if that is any 
satisfaction to her villainous old mind. In the mean- 
time, ma'am, I am of opinion, if you ask me my 
opinion, that the less she is talked about, the better." 

That same evening, Mrs. Sparsit, in her chamber 
window, resting from her packing operations, looked 
towards her great staircase, and saw Louisa still 
descending. 

She sat by Mr. Harthouse, in an alcove in the 
garden, talking very low. He stood leaning over 
her, as they whispered together, and his face almost 
touched her hair. " If not quite !" said Mrs. Spar- 
sit, straining her hawk's eye to the utmost. Mrs. 
Sparsit was too distant to hear a word of their 
discourse, or even to know that they were speaking 
softly, otherwise than from the expression of their 
figures : but what they said was this : 

" You recollect the man, Mr. Harthouse ?" 

" Oh, perfectly ! * 

" His face, and his manner, and what he said 1" 
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" Perfectly. And an infinitely dreary person he 
appeared to me to be. Lengthy and prosy in the 
extreme. It wae very knowing to hold forth, in the 
humble-virtue school of eloquence ; but I assure you 
I thought at the time, 'My good fellow, yon are 
over-doing this !' " 

" It has been very difficult to me to think ill 
of that man." 

" My dear Louisa— as Tom says." Which he 
never did say. " Yon know no good of the fellow 1" 

" No, certainly." 

" Nor of any other such person 1" 

" How can I," she returned, with more of her first 
manner on her than he had lately seen, " when I 
I know nothing of them, men or women ?" 

" My dear Mrs. Bounderby ! Then consent to re- 
ceive the submissive representation of your devoted 
friend, who knows something of several varieties of 
his excellent fellow-creatures — for excellent they 
are, I have no doubt, in spite of such little foibles as 
always helping themselves to what they can get hold 
of. This fellow talks. Well ; every fellow talks. 
His professing morality only deserves a moment's 
consideration, as being a very suspicious circum- 
stance. All sorts of humbugs profess morality, from 
the House of Commons to the House of Correction, 
except our people ; it really is that exception which 
makes our people quite reviving. Ton saw and 
heard the case. Here was a common man, pulled 
up extremely short by my esteemed friend Mr. 
Bounderby— who, as we know, is not possessed of 
that delicacy which would soften so tight a hand. 
The common man was injured, exasperate^ left the 
house grumbling, met somebody who proposed to 
him to go in for some share in this Bank business, 
went in, put something in his pocket which had 
nothing in it before, and relieved his mind extremely. 
Really he would have been an uncommon, instead 
of a common, man, if he had the cleverness. Equally 
probable!" 

" I almost feel as though it must be bad in me," 
returned Louisa, after sitting thoughtful awhile, 
" to be so ready to agree with you, and to be so 
lightened hrmy heart by what you say." 

11 1 only say what is reasonable ; nothing woree. 
I have talked it over with my friend Tom more than 
once — of course I remain on terms of perfect confi- 
dence with Tom — and he is quite of my opinion, and 
I am quite of his. Will you walk !" 

They strolled away, among the lanes beginning to 
be indistinct in the twilight — she leaning on his 
arm — and she little thought how she was going 
down, down, down, Mrs. Spareit's staircase. 

Night and day, Mrs. Sparsit kept it standing. 
When Louisa had arrived at the bottom and disap- 
peared in the gulf, it might fall in upon her if 
it would ; but, until then, there was to be, a Build- 
ing, before Mrs. Sparsit* a eyes. And there Louisa 
always was upon it. Always gliding down, down, 
down* 

Mrs. Sparsit saw James Harthouse come and go ; 
she heard of him here and there; she saw the 
changes of the face he had studied ; she, too, 
remarked to a nicety how and when it clouded, how 
and when it cleared ; she kept her black eyes wide 
open, with no touch of pity, with no touch of com- 
punction, all absorbed in interest ; but, in the in- 
terest of seeing her, ever drawing with no hand 



to stay her, nearer and nearer to the bottom of this 
new Giants* Staircase. 

With all her deference for Mr. Bounderby, as 
contradistinguished from his portrait, Mrs. Sparsit 
had not the smallest intention of interrupting the 
descent. Eager to see it accomplished, and yet 
patient, she waited for the last fell as for the ripeness 
and fulness of her hopes. Hushed in expectancy, 
she kept her wary gaze upon the stairs ; and seldom 
so much as darkly shook her right mitten (with her 
fist in it), at the figure coming down. 



OH1PTU XXVI Z. 

rpHE figure descended the great stairs, steadily, 
-*- steadily; always verging, like a weight in 
deep water, to the black gulf at the bottom. 

Mr. (fcadgrind, apprised of his wife's decease, 
made an expedition from London, and buried her in 
a business-like manner. He then returned with 
promptitude to the national cinder-heap, and re- 
sumed bis sifting for the odds and ends he wanted, 
and his throwing of the dust about into the eyes of 
other people who wanted other odds and ends — in 
feet, resumed bis parliamentary duties. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Sparsit kept unwinking 
watch and ward. Separated from her staircase, all 
the week, by the length of iron road dividing Coke- 
town from the country house, she yet maintained 
her cat-like observation of Louisa, through her hus- 
band, through her brother, through James Hart- 
house, through the outsides of letters and packets, 
through everything animate and inanimate that at 
any time went near the stairs. " Your foot on the 
last step, my lady," said Mrs. Sparsit, apostrophis- 
ing the descending figure, with the aid of her 
threatening mitten, " and all your art shall never 
blind me." 

Art or nature though, the original stock of Louisa's 
character or the graft of circumstances upon it— her 
curious reserve did baffle, while it stimulated, one as 
sagacious as Mrs. Sparsit. There were times when 
Mr. James Harthouse was not sure of her. There 
were times when ho could not read the face he had 
studied so long ; and when this lonely girl was a 
greater mystery to him, than any woman of the 
world with a nng of satellites to help her. 

So the time went on ; until it happened that Mr. 
Bounderby was called away from home by business 
which required his presence elsewhere, for three or 
four days. It was on a Friday that he intimated 
this to Mrs. Sparsit at the Bank, adding : " But 
you'll go down to-morrow, ma'am, all the same. 
You'll go down just as if I was there. It will make 
no difference." 

" Pray, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, reproachfully, 
" let me beg you not to say that. Your absence 
will make a vast difference to me, sir, as I think you , 
very well know." 

" Well, ma'am, then you must get on in my ab- 
sence as well as you can," said Bounderby, not dis- 
pleased. 

"Mr. Bounderby," retorted Mrs. Sparsit, "your 
will is to me a law, sir ; otherwise, it might be my 
inclination to dispute your kind commands, not feel 
ing sure that it will be quite so agreeable to Miss 
Gradgrind to receive me, as it ever is to your own 
munificent hospitality. But you shall say no more, 
air. I will go, upon your invitation." 



" Why, when I invite yon to come to my boost 
ma'am," said Bounderby, opening his eves, M I should 
hope yon want no other invitation." 

"Nomdeed,sir/'retiurnedMrs.8parsit,"Ishoald 
hope not. Say no more, sir. I would, air, I could 
see you gay again !" 

" What do you mean, ma'am 1" blustered Boun- 
derby. 

"Sir," rejoined Mrs. Sparsit, "there was wont 
to be an elasticity in yon which I sadly miss. Bo 
buoyant, sir!" 

Mr. Bounderby, under the influence of this diffi- 
cult adjuration, backed up by her compassionate eye, 
could only scratch his head in a feeble and ridiculous 
manner, and afterwards assert himself at a distance, 
by being heard to bully the small-fry of business all 
the morning. 

" Bitzer," said Mrs. Sparsit that afternoon, when 
her patron was gone on his journey, and the Bank 
was closing, "present my compliments to young 
Mr. Thomas, and ask him if he would step up and 
partake of a lamb chop and wamut ketchup, with a 
glass of India ale!" Young Mr. Thomas being 
usually ready for anything in that way, retained a 
gracious answer, and followed on bis heels. " Mr 
Thomas," said Mrs. Sparsit, "these plain viands 
being on table, I thought you might be tempted." 

" Thankee, Mrs. Sparsit," said the whelp. And 
gloomily fell to. 

" How is Mr. Harthouse, Mr. Toml" asked Mrs. 
Sparsit. 

" Oh he is all right," said Tom. 

"Where may he be at present?" Mrs. Sparsit 
asked in a light conversational manner, after men- 
tally devoting the whelp to the Furies for being so 
uncommunicative. 

" He is shooting in Yorkshire," said Tom. " Sent 
Loo a basket half as big as a church yesterday." 

" The kind of gentleman now," said Mrs. Sparsit, 
sweetly, "whom one might wager to be a good 
shot !" 

"Crack," said Tom. 

He had long been a down-looking young fellow, 
but this characteristic had bo increased of late that 
he never raised his eyes to any face for three sec- 
onds together. Mrs. Sparsit consequently had am- 
ple means of watching his looks, if she were so in- 
clined. 

" Mr. Harthouse is a great favorite of mine," said 
Mrs. Sparsit, " as indeed he is of moat people. May 
we expect to see him shortly, Mr. Toml" 

" Why, I expect to see him to-morrow," returned 
the whelp. 

" Good news !" cried Mrs. Sparsit, blandly. 

" I have got an appointment with him to meet 
him in the evening at the station here," said Tom, 
" and I am going to dine with him afterwards, I be- 
lieve. He is not coming down to Nickits*8 for a 
week or so, being due somewhere else. At least, 
he says so ; but I shouldn't wonder if he was to 
stop here over Sunday, and stray thai way." 

" Which reminds me," said Mrs. Sparsit. "Would 
you remember a message to your sister, Mr. Tom, if 
I was to charge you with one 1" 

" Well ! Ill try," returned the reluctant whelp, 
"if it isn't a long nn." 

7b at Oemimtud. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Jva* G.» C. L., tad D.M.— Ws shall be glad to near farther 
from theee correspondents ; bat, so far, have not been able 
to make nee of their contributions. 

Mr. Kwott's Problem, inserted below, is very clever. 

C. 6. — In former times, the player stalemated was consi- 
dered to be winner of the game ; bat, at present, in such 
a contingency, it is declared a draw. 

J. 3.— You are quite right in your solution to Problem No. 1, 
(as also are C. N. and D. T.] Two Pawns and the more 
are not quite equal to the odds of the Knight ; we don't 
thtnk that any player in the country could give Mr. M . M. 
the latter advantage successfully. 



PROBLEM NO. II. 

BT H. J. B. KXOTT. 

Black. 




I 



I 







poring player should advance his r awn previously 
unmoved, and situated on the next file, two squares, 
the first-named Pawn has a right to take the latter, 
in precisely the same manner as if it had been 
played but one square. 

To avoid the possibility of misconception, we 
subjoin a diagram, showing the Pawn's capacities 
for attack, both ordinary and en passant. 



The Black Pawn at Rook's 
third square, is here en prese, 
or liable to be taken by the 
White Pawn. The other 
Black Pawn would be, like- 
wise, liable to capture in the 
event of its advance either 
one or two squares The pro- 
cess in each case being simi- 
lar ; namely, to remove it from 
the board and place the White 
Pawn at Bishop's sixth square 




%* Secretaries and other officers, or members of Chess 
Clubs in the United States and British North America, are 
requested to put us in possession of such information as will 
enable us to publish the times and places at which their 
meetings are held. Communications on all suojeots of inte- 
rest connected with the game, from amateurs generally, will 
be always acceptable ; and due attention to all queries as to 
the Laws and Customs by which Chess play Is regulated, 
may be at all times relied upon. 



White 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 



LIABILITIES OF THE PIECES TO 

BE TAKEN, AND METHOD OF 

EFFECTING CAPTURE. 

With the single exception of the King, each piece 
on the chess-board is liable to be captured, or taken 
prisoner, by any adverse piece, by which such first- 
named piece may be attacked. That is to say, should 
a player, whose turn it is to more, observe a piece 
belonging to his opponent on a square to which, 
were it vacant, one of his own men could be legally 
moved, he has the right, should he deem fit to exer- 
cise it, of removing such adverse piece from the 
board and supplying its place with his own piece by 
which the capture is effected. 

The Pawn, however, forms an exception to the 
above rule as to its power and method of attack ; 
and we may as well here remark that technically 
specking, the term Piece is not generally made use 
of by chess-players as applicable to the Pawn. 
Eight Pieces and eight Pawns would be the more 
usual manner of describing the full muster of each 
player's forces at the commencement of a game. 

The Pawn, although moved straight forward, does 
not attack in the same direction, but obliquely, or 
diagonally, like the Bishop, and but one square in 
a forward direction. It has also the power of tak- 
ing an adverse Pawn, under certain circumstances, 
en passant (in passing), as we shall now endeavor 
to explain. Supposing a Pawn placed on the fifth 
square of either file on the chess-board and the op- 



OUB OOB&BSPOHIXEBTS ADVEUTUEES 
AT THE SEAT OF WAE. 



NUMBER III. 




HI PROCEEDS TO ENCAMP. 




OUB CORRESPONDENT IS OP OPINION THAT CAM- 
PAIGNING IS BATHES THE THING. 




OCT A 8HOWEB OP BAIN MAKES IT QUITE ANOTHER THING. 








OUB CtOBBBSPOKDBMTj DEMANDS PBOM THE AUTHOBXTIBS 
A PALACE, HAEEM, AND A PBW OTHBB TBXPLBS. 



AND NOT GETTING THEM 
TO WEITE TO THE 



HE PBOCEEDS 
TIMES. 
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OM FUNNY BONE. 

Thk " Daily Times " accuses the " Herald " of 
stealing its thunder. We don't know whether the 
" Times " is injured by the theft or not, but however 
much thunder it may keep on hand, of one thing we 
are certain, that just at present it wants a little 
lightening. 

Nbat but wot Gauoy.-t- 41 Why do you always 
come alter teal" said a lady to our funny con- 
tributor. " I come after T.," he answered, drawing 
his chair closer to hers, " in order to be near U." 

Thk Broadway has been lately presenting a piece 
called "Ganem." When the theatrical season is 
rally opened, and all the rival establishments are in 
operation, it will be so impossible for our playgoers 
to attend all the places of amusement that we think 
some of the theatres will hare to play Lose 'em. 

Why is Mr. Schuyler, the defaulting President of 
the New Haven Railroad, the noblest work of Godl 
Because he is a non est man — an honest man. 

The " Tribune " advises us to cultivate our own 
osiers ; but after reading a column of print advo- 
cating the course, we can't say that we " twig " the 
design. 

A PuftSE-oir-AL Recollection. — Remembering 
that you have left your porte-mon-naie on the 
counter of a corner grocery. 

The True Circulating Medium. — The "New 
York Journal," which circulates twenty thousand. 

" How do you live?" said our grand inquisitor to 
a man who kept a patent weighing-machine. " By 
more weighs than one," was the reply. 

Curious Physiological and Metallurgical Fact. 
— Brokers are like razors. The sharper they are, 
the easier you get shaved. 

When a man finds that he has exceeded his bank 
account by some, thousands, the picture of his 
despair may be said to be over drawn. 

•Rib Fall Style op Cravat. — The Erie Stock. 



It is strange how often it occurs, whenever a per- 
son is disinclined to do a thing, that he is laboring 
under " a cold!" 

Scandal, like a kite, to fly well, depends greatly on 
the length of the tale it has to carry. 

Curious Chinese Definition. — The Chinese call 
a pricking conscience "a hedgehog with all the 
points turned inwards." 

The Greatest Trial op Patience. — A Stammer- 
ing Barrister examining a Stuttering Witness in the 
presence of a Deaf Judge. 

An Invariable Rule. — Let the wittiest thing be 
said in society, there is sure to be some fool present, 
who, " for the life of him, cannot see it." 

LATEST FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 

GREAT RUSSIAN VICTORY ! ! 

The Russians have taken Themselvesoff ! ! ! 
The slaughter was very groat. 



SCRAPS FROM "PUNCH." 

BAD THOUGHTS. 

From the little gratitude shown now-a-days, you 
wonld imagine that no one ever did an act of 
kindness. 

Little by little, as we travel through life, do our 
whims increase, and become more troublesome— just 
like women's luggage on a journey. 

A girl at school would like to have two birth-days 
every year. When she grows up a woman she 
objects to having even one. 

The Parentage of a Lie is the most difficult of all 
to trace. It is, indeed, a clever lie that knows its 
own Father ! 

The worst kind of borrower is he who bonows 
with the intention of repaying, for you know to a 
moral certainty that he intends to borrow again. 

More beggars are relieved for the sake of getting 
rid of them than from any feeling of charity. 

They say "Friendship is but a name;" at all 
events it is not one you often see on the back of a 
bill. 



THREE VISITS TO THE 

HOTEL DES INVALIDES, 1705, 1806, 1840. 

— » — 

FROM THE FRENCH. 



f"VN the 9th of May, 1705, the soldiers of the 
^■^ Hotel des Invalides were ranged in line in 
the great Court of Honor. It was touching to see 
two thousand brave fellows, all more or less muti- 
lated in war, pressing round the banners which they 
had won in many a bloody fight. Amongst these 
victims of war might be seen soldiers of all ages. 
Some had fought at Fribourg or Rocroy ; others at 
tho passage of the Rhine, or the taking of Maes- 
tricht ; a few of the oldest had assisted in the cap- 
ture of La Rochelle, under Cardinal Richelieu, 
while one or two could even remember the battle of 
Mariendal under Turenne. But all alike appeared 
happy and pleased, waiting for the coming of Louis 
XIV., who had announced his intention of visiting 
lor the first time these, as he called them, " glorious 
relics of his battalions.*' 

At length, surrounded by a magnificent cortege 
of guards and nobles, the royal carriage ap- 
proached ; and, with that delicate courtesy so well 
understood by the king, the troops in attendance 
were ordered to sheathe their swords and fall back, 
as he entered the gateway. " M. do Breteuil," 
said the monarch to the captain of his guard, 
" the King of France has no need of an escort 
when he finds himself in the midst of his bravf 
veterans/' 

Followed by the Dauphin, the Marquis de Lou- 
vais, and other 'distinguished personages, Louis 
carefully inspected the invalids, pausing now and 
then to address a few kind words to those whom he 
recognised. One very young lad chanced to attract 
the King's attention. His nice was very pale, and 
he seemed to have received a very severe wound in 
the neck. 

" What is your name 1" asked Louis. 

" Maurice, sire." 

" In what battle were you wounded V* 

" At Blenheim, sire." 

At that word the brow of Louis darkened. 

" Under what marshal did you serve 1 " 

" Sire, under Monseigneur de Tailard." 



" Messieurs de Tailard and de MarsehV' said the 
monarch, turning to Louvaia, "can reckon a suffi- 
cient number of glorious days to efface the memory 
of that one. Even the sun is not without a spot." 
And again addressing the young soldier, he said, 
" Are you happy here ?" 

"Ah! sire," replied Maurice, "your majesty's 
goodness leaves us nothing to wish for." 

The Marshal de Grancey, governor of the eeta- 
lishment, -advanced and said : " Sire, behold the 
fruits of your beneficence ! Before your accesaion 
the defenders of France had no asylum: now, 
thanks to your majesty, want or distress can never 
reach those who have shed their blood for their 
country. And if that which still runs through our 
veins can do aught for the safety or glory of our king, 
doubtless we will yet show our successors what stoat 
hearts and willing hands can do." 

Once more Louis looked around, and asked in 
a loud voice : " Well, my children, are you happy 
herel" 

Till that moment etiquette and discipline had im- 
posed solemn silence ; but when the King asked a 
question, must he not be answered t So two thous- 
and voices cried together: "We are! we are! — 
Long live the King ! Long live Louis !" 

Accompanied by the governor and a guard of honor 
chosen from amongst the invalids, the monarch then 
walked through the establishment. The guard con- 
sisted of twenty men, of whom ten had lost a leg, and 
ten an arm, while the faces of all were scarred and 
seamed with honorable wounds. One of them, while 
serving as a subaltern at the battle of Berengen, threw 
himself before his colonel in time to save him, and 
received a ricochet bullet in his own leg. Another 
at tho age of seventy-five was still a dandy, and 
managed to plait a queue with three hairs which yet 
remained on the top of bis head. In one of the 
battles his arm was carried off by a bullet. " Ah, 
my ring ! my ring !" cried he to a trumpeter next 
him — " go get me my ring !" It had been a pre- 
sent from a noble lady ; and when the trumpeter 
placed it in his remaining hand, he seemed perfectly 
contented. 

The royal procession quitted the Hotel amid the 
saluting of cannon, and the shouting of the inmates ; 
and the next day, in order to commemorate the event, 
the following words were engraved on a piece of 
ordnance : " Louis the Great honored with his 
august presence, for the first time, his Hdtel des 
Invalides, on the 9th May, 1700." 



II. 

f"VN the afternoon of the 1st September, 1806, 
^S Napoleon mounted his horse, and quitted St. 
Cloud, accompanied only by his grand marshal, his 
aide-de-camp, Rapp, and a page. After enjoying a 
brisk gallop through the Bois de Boulogne, he drew 
up at the gate of Maillot, and dismissed his attend- 
ants, with the exception of Rapp, who followed him 
into the avenue of Neuilly . Galloping by the spot 
where the triumphal arch was then beginning to rise 
from its foundations, they reached the grand avenue 
of the Champs Elysees, and proceeded towards the 
Hotel des Invalides. There Napoleon stopped and 
gazed at the splendid edifice, glowing in the beams 
of the setting sun. 
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" Fine ! very fine !" he repeated several times. 
" Truly Louis XIV. was a great king !" Then ad- 
dressing Rapp, he said, "lam going to visit my 
invalids this evening. Hold my horse— I shall not 
stay long" And throwing the bridle to his aide-de- 
camp, Napoleon passed beneath the principal gate- 
way. Seeing a man dressed m a military hat, 
and with two epaulettes badly concealed by his 
half-buttoned reding ott, the sentry supposed him to 
be a superior officer, and allowed him to pass with- 
out a question. 

Crossing his arms on his chest, the visitor, hav- 
ingTeached the principal court, stopped and looked 
around him. Suddenly the conversation of two 
invalids coming on* of the building, attracted his 
attention. In order to listen, he walked behind 
them, regulating his pace by theirs, for they walked 
\trj slowly. These two men seemed bowed down 
with years. The least feeble of them led his com- 
panion, and as they tottered on, he looked anxiously 
around. 

" Jerome," said the eldest, in a husky voice, " do 
you see him coming V 

"No, father; but never mind. I'll read him a 
lecture which he won't forget in a hurry— careless 
boy that he is !" 

"But, Jerome, we must make some allowance 
for him — we were once young ourselves. Besides, 
I dare say he thought my prayers would not be 
finished so soon this evening — the boy has a kind 
heart." 

Napoleon stepped forward, and addressing the old 
men, said, " Apparently, my friends, you are waiting 
for some one 1" 

The youngest looked up and touched his hat, for 
he saw the gleam of the epaulettes. 

" Yes, colonel," replied he, " my father Maurice 
and I have been waiting for my truant son. He 
knows well that his grandfather requires the sup- 
port of his arms to reach the dormitory, as one of 
mine is " Here he shook his empty sieeve. 

"You are a brave fellow!" said the emperor 
" and your son has done wrong. Bat how came 
your father," he continued, as they walked along, 
" to remain so late out 1" 

" Because, colonel, he always devotes the after- 
noon of the 1st of September to commemorate the 
anniversary of the death of the king under whom he 
formerly served." 

" What king was that 1" 

"His late majesty, Louis XIV.," said the old 
man, who had not before joined in the conversation. 

" Loins XIV !" repeated Napoleon, in astonish- 
ment. " Where can you have seen him 1" 

"Here, in this place; he spoke to me, and I 
answered," said Maurice, grandly. 

" How old are you T" 

" If I live till Candlemas, colonel, I shall be one 
hundred and twenty-one years old." 

" A hundred and twenty-one years !" cried the 
emperor. And taking the old man's arm, he said 
kindly, " Lean on me, old comrade, I will support 
you." 

"No, no, colonel, I know too well the re- 
aped " 

"Nonsense! I desire it." And the emperor 
gently placed the arm within his own, although the 
veteran still resisted. 



" Gome, father," said Jerome, " do am the colonel 
orders you, or else The end of your politeness will 
be, that you'll have a fine cold to-morrow. And 
then this young Cyprien is not coming yet !" 

" You must have entered this Hotel while very 
young!" said Napoleon as they walked along. 

" Yes, colonel ; I was but eigteen when I fought 
at Freidlingen, and the next year, at Blenheim, I 
received a wound in my neck which disabled me, 
and obtained for me the fhvor of entering here." 

" It was not a favor," interrupted Napoleon — " it 
was aright." 

" 1 have lived here upwards of a hundred years. 
I was married here, and I have seen all my old 
comrades pass away. But, although there are only 
young people now in the Hotel, I am very happy 
since my children came to join me." 

" M. Jerome." said Napoleon. " how old are 
you 1" 

" Going on ninety-one, colonel ; 1 was bom in 
1716." 

" Yea," said his father, " the very year tfcs*m* 
late majesty Louis XIV. died; I remember it as 
well as if it were yesterday." 

" What battles have you been in, my friend 1** 

"At Fontenoy, colonel) at Lamftdl, at Boshtofa, 
at Berghen, and at Fribonrg. It was in the bust 
battle I lost my arm. I came here in the year 1763, 
m the time of Louis XV." 

" That poor king," said Napoleon, as if speaftjas/ 
to himself, " who signed a shamsJul treaty thai de- 
prived France of fifteen hundred leagues of coast." 

" And for the last forty-three years," said Man- 
se, " Jerome has watched me like a good and 
son. PHy that At* should be so forgetful !" 

" Well," said Napoleon, " I will do my boat to 
supply M. Cyprisn's place. At your age it is- not 
good to be under the night air." m 

". Hem he comes at last !" cried Jerome. 

Tho empssor looked with some curiosity at- iua> 
wild boy, for whose youth allowance was to bo 
made, and saw to his astonishment an invalid of 
some sixty years old, with two wooden legs* baft 
one eye, and a frightfully scarred face, advancing 
towards them as quickly as his infirmities would 
permit. Jerome began to reproach his truant son, 
but the latter interrupted him by holding up a flask, 
a piece of white bread, and a few lumps of sugar. 
" See," he said, " it was getting these things that 
delayed me. I knew grandfather would like a 
draught of warm wine and sugar after his long stay 
out ; so I went to my old friend Colibert, and per- 
suaded him to give me his allowance of wine in 
exchange for my mounting guard in his place 
to-morrow." 

" Well, well," said Jerome, " that was thoughtful 
of you, my boy, but meantime we should have 
been badly off but for tho kindness of this noble 
eobnel, who has made your grandfather lean on 
him." 

Cyprien saluted the emperor, whom, in the in- 
creasing darkness, he did not recognise, and said : 
" Now then, sir, with your permission I will resume 
my post." 

" And an honorable one it is," said Napoleon. 
" Pray, in what engagement were you wounded V 

" At the battlo of Fleurus, colonel, gained against 
the Austrians by General Jourdan, now maiwhnl of 



the empire. A volley of grape-shot knocked out my 
eye, and carried off both my legs at the same time. 
" But," added Cyprien, striking his powerful chest, 
" my heart was not touched, nor my stomach either, 
and they have both, I hope, some good days* work 
in them yet." 

Napoleon smiled. " The battle of Fleuius," he 
said, " was fought, I think, In 1794?" 

" Yes, colonel." 

" That was already in Bonaparte's time," re- 
marked Maurice. 

" Grandfather," replied Cyprien, " please to say 
the emperor Napoleon the Great ; that is his proper 
title." 

" Ah, grandfather," interrupted Cyprien, im- 
patiently, "we're tired of hearing about that 
monarch of the old regime, who used to go to war 
in a flowing wig and silk stockings ! He's not to 
be mentioned in the same year with the emperor, 
who dresses and lives like one of ourselves. Is it 
not so, colonel?" 

Napoleon knitted his brows and answered coldly ; 
w You are mistaken M. Cyprien ; Louie XIV. was 
a great king ! It was he who raised France to the 

at rank among the nations of Europe; it was 
hstieho first marshalled 400,000 soldiers on land, 

s)one hundred vessels on the sea. He added to 
his> dominions Rousillon, Franche-Comte, and Flan- 
deem; he seated one of his children on the throne 
of Spain ; and it was he who founded the Hotel des 
Issvalides. Since Charlemagne, there has not been 
a* king in France worthy of being compared to 
Imbb!" 

%ns culogium on the monarch whom he almost 
idftlsed, caused the dim eyes of old Maurice to 
ssisfkle ; he tried to straighten himself, and said in 
a>baoken voice : 

" Bravo ! bravo ! Ah ! colonel, you are worthy 
to have served his late majesty Louis XIV. Had 
you lived in his time he would have made you a 
Md-marshal !" 

Somewhat abashed, Cyprien stammered out, 
" Excuse me, colonel ; but yon know. I never knew 
this king of grandfather's. I only heard him 
spoken of by some of the oldest men here." 

" And those who spoke disrespectfully of him," 
said Napoleon, " did wrong. Here, at all events, 
the memory of Louis XIV. ought to be venerated." 

At that moment, lights appeared at the end 
of the court, a sound of voices was heard and 
many persons approached. Rapp had waited a 
long time on the spot where the emperor had left 
him ; but when it became dark and his master did. 
not return, he grew uneasy, and giving the horses 
in charge to a soldier, he entered the Hotel, and told 
the governor, Marshal Serurrier, that the emperor 
had been for the last hour incognito within the walls. 
The news spread quickly among the officers ; they 
hastened to look for their beloved master, and found 
him on the terrace conversing with his' three com- 
panions. At the cries of " Here he is ! long live 
the emperor !" Cyprien, fixing his eye attentively on 
the supposed colonel, suddenly recognised him, and 
clasping his hands, exclaimed : " Ah ! sire, pardon 
me. Father, grandfather—this is the emperor him- 
self!" 

" You the emperor, colonel !" cried the two old 
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"Yes, my children/* replied Napoleon, kindly 
holding each by an arm, in order to prevent them 
from kneeling, " although much younger than you, 
I am your father, and the father of every soldier 
who hat fought for the honor of France !" 

At that moment, Rapp, the governor, and their 
attendants, came up and saluted Napoleon. With 
a stern look, he said to his aid-de-camp, in an under 
tone, "You should have had patience to wait." 
Then, turning to the others in an affable manner, he 
said: 

" Approach, mar- . . 

shal and gentle- 
men; help me to 
recompense three 
generations of he- 
roes. These brave 
men,*' pointing to 
Maurice, Je r o m e, 
and Cyprien, " have 
fought in three glo- 
rious battles— Freid- 
lingen, Racours and 
Fleurus. Marshal/' 
to Serrurrier, " lend 
me your cross ; you 
shall have one in its 
stead to-morrow," 
ho added, smiling. 
"Give me yours, 
also, Rapp." 

Having received 
the two crosses, Na- 
poleon gave one to 
Jerome, the other to 
Cyprien ; and then, 
taking off his own, 
he fastened it on 
the breast of the ve- 
nerable Maurice, 
saying, as he did so, 
" My old comrade, I 
regret that I did not 
sooner disch a r g e 
this debt Which 
• France owes you." 

41 Long live the 
emperor! long live 
the emperor !" cried 
all present. 

"Sire," said old 
Maurice, in a voice 
trembling with 
rapture, "you have 
made the remainder 
of lift happy to me 
and my children.'* 

" My brave fellow," replied Napoleon, giving his 
hand, which the old, man seized and pressed re- 
spectfully with his lips ; " I repeat that I am only 
discharging a debt which our country has long own 
you." 

Meantime the news had spread throughout the 
Hotel that the emperor was there. All the inmates, 
disregarding rules and discipline came out of their 
rooms, and rushed into the court, crying out, " Long 
live the emperor 1" 

In a moment Napoleon found himself surrounded 



by a crowd of eager veterans, each trying who could 
get nearest to bis beloved general. 

"My emperor !" cried one, "I was with you at 
Toulon !" " And I at the passage of St Bernard !" 
" And I at Trebia !" " You spoke to me at Abou- 
kir !" " I shared my bread with you at Roveredo !" 
" I picked up your hat at Marengo !" "I was at 
Austerlitz !" Ac., dtc. 

Napoleon smiled at the reminiscences of these ex- 
tempore Xenophons, and tried to answer each indi- 



enough to pass the remainder of my days in the 
Hotel des Invalides." 

"Then I,*' replied the aide-de-camp, with his 
usual frankness, " should like to be assured of dy- 
ing and being buried there." 

" Who knows V said Napoleon ; " that may hap- 
pen ; and I mysefl— who knows ." He did not 

finish the sentence, but fell into a profound reverie, 
which continued during the remainder of their 
drive. 




[lYlPOLEOW SUPPORTING THE OLD MILITARY INVALID.] 



vidually, inquiring whether they were content with 
their position, or wished for anything with which 
he could supply them. 

At length Napoleon took leave of the governor ; 
and the crowd opening, respectfully made way for 
him to pass to the gate. Rapp had sent back the 
horses, and ordered a carriage with an escort of 
dragoons to be in attendance. The emperor got in 
with his aide-de-camp, while the echoes of the Seine 
resounded with shouts of *' Vive Empereur F* 

" This has been one of the happiest evenings in 
my life!" 1m said to Rapp. "I should like well 



m. 

r\N the 16th of 
^^ December, 
1840, a funeral car, 
covered with crowns 
of laurel, preceded 
by the banner of 
France, and follow- 
ed by the surviving 
relics of her forty 
armies, passed 
slowly beneath the 
Triumphal Arch de 
l'Etoile. The sar- 
cophagus it bore 
contained the mor- 
tal spoils of him 
who, in the space of 
fifteen years, had 
well-nigh conquered 
the world. The dead 
Napoleon was thus 
tardily borne to bis 
place beneath that 
dome raised for the 
shelter of heroes. 

Late in the even- 
ing when the crowd 
had slowly dispers- 
ed, when the mur- 
mur of its thousand 
mournful voices was 
hushed, when the 
solitude was com- 
plete and the silence 
unbroken, an inva- 
lid, a centegenarian, 
almost blind, and 
walking on two 
wooden legs, enter- 
ed the chapel where 
reposed the body 
of Napoleon. Sup- 
ported by two of bis 
comrades, he reached with difficulty the foot of the 
imperial catafalque. Taking off his wooden legs 
in order to kneel down, he bent his venerable head 
on the steps ; and presently, mingled with sobs, 
he uttered in broken accents the words, "Empe- 
ror! father!** 

At length his companions succeeded in drawing 
him away ; and as he passed out, the superior offi- 
cers of the Hotel respectfully saluted the old man. 
He who thus came to render his last homage to 
bis master was Cyprien, the grandson of father 
Maurice. 
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GRISI. 



OUR portrait of this celebrated lady, taken from 
a miniature, painted in 1848 by Meuret, is an 
admirable and striking likeness of what she is at 
present. 
Giulietta Grisi is cight-and-thirty. She was born 
Milan, in the year 1816, of a family, several 
>abers of which nave been distinguished in 
hie. Graasini, the greatest lyrical tragedian of 
-r day, was her aunt ; and her elder sister, Giuditta 
Grini a singer of considerable eminence, was prima 
io-ma at the Italian Opera, London, tfe year preced 
.i r ! le r more celebrated sister. Carlom Grisi, who 



carried dancing, as a beautiful art — as the " poetry 
of motion" — to a higher pitch than has been done 
by any one else in our time, was of the same family. 

Giulietta Grisi, like most musical artists, showed 
her talents at an early age, and attracted the notice 
of Marliani, a cemposer of reputation, and the an 
thor of some successful, but now forgotten, operas. 
By him her powers were cultivated by a careful 
education; and when Bellini brought out his 
« Norma," at La Scala, in her native city, she was 
selected to be the original Adalgisa, with Pasta, the 
original Norma. Her subsequent career in Italy, 
though successful was short. 

She was brought by her instructor, Marliani, to 
Paris, in 1834, at the age of eighteen, where she 
appeared at the Theatre Italien ; and in the same 
year she made her debut at the King's Theatre 
(now her Majesty's Theatre) in London. This 
debut created a sensation unequalled by anything of 
the kind since the first appearance of Catalani. 
She performed the part of Elvira in the " Paritani ;" 
and her youthful beauty, her lovely voice, and her 
pure Italien style, her innocent and graceful gaiety, 
so strongly contrasted with almost tragic intensity 
of feeling, threw the public into a state of enchant- 
ment, the greater from being unlooked for, as the 
name of Giulietta Grisi had scarcely been heard till 
she actually appeared. She has lately relinquished 
the part of Elvira to younger performers ; but it 
will always be commemorated as perhaps the most 
captivating and affecting of all her personations. 

Since then, Grisi's artistic life has been quite un- 
eventful. Her subsequent career of twenty years* 
duration, and unchequered by reverse or vicissitude, 
has been brilliant beyond parallel. London princi- 
pally, and Paris next, have been the scenes of her 
success ; but while she has absented herself for 
whole seasons from Paris, she has not, during all 
these twenty years been absent a whole season from 
London. 

She has never reappeared on the stage in her own 
country ; and her only change of scene, from Lon- 
don and Paris, has been an occasional visit to St. 
Petersburg. In 1847, she was the most important 
member of the magnificent company who left her 
Majesty's Theatre, London, on the establishment of 
the Royal Italian Opera at -Coven t-garden, and has 
ever since been the chief pillar of that house. 

The principal characters in which she has ap- 
peared have been Norma, Lucrezia Borgia, Valen 
tina(inthe "Huguenots") and Norma (in " Don 
Pasquale"). Among the operas in which she is 
yet to appear are M La Favorite," " Anna Bolena," 
and " La Gazsa Ladra," This series displays the 



wide range as well as the greatness of her powers. 
To her the sock has always been as becoming as the 
buskin : she has always been a Thalia as well as a 
Melpomene — an impersonation of the comic as well 
as of the tragic muse. It is to be regretted, per- 
haps, that at present she is giving tragedy so 
much the predominance, especially when we think 
of the effect she produced by the sparkling gaiety 
of her Norma ; but wo can easily understand her 
reason to be that the grand and lofty vein is the 
most suitable to one who is past the bloom and 
lightness of youth. It is needless to repeat what is 
said by everybody who has seen her, that her Norma 
and her Lucrezia Borgia aie powerful and terrible 
in the extreme. 

In Grisi's acting, as well as singing, a great charm 
has always been found in her unaffected straightfor- 
ward simplicity. She seizes the plain, broad features 
of every character ; enters into it earnestly and paints 
it truly, without the slightest parade of art. Such, 
also, is the case with her singing. No one has ever 
been more successful in making melody what it 
ought to be on the stage, not an exhibition, but 
a language for the expression of thought and feeling. 
And this very excellence has been supposed a defect 
— her avoidance of the display of art has been deemed 
a want of art. Many singers have excelled her in 
the florid or ornate style; they have wrapped up 
their airs in bright and delicate tissues, which indi- 
cate consummate skill, and delight the connoisseur. 
This Grisi has not done, and perhaps could not do ; 
her full and mellow voice is not fitted for such feats 
of agility. She sings as she acts, simply and 
earnestly ; but never betrays any deficiency of power, 
either in executing the notes of the composer, or in 
giving them such embellishments as are requisite for 
beauty and expression. 



NATURE AND THE DREAMER. 



BT MAS IB J. EWER. 



Undllng 



TXTITH proud and lofty brow uplift, and « 

A poet-dreamer stood beneath the great o'erarching sky ; 
The setting tan was on the sea. whose mighty waters rolled 
With lore-gifts from the Lord of Light, with purple and with 
gold. 

In high majestic beauty erowned with banners bright 

unfurled. 
Nature before the poet stood, a fair and wondrous world ; 
And steeped his soul in bounding life, in rapture deep and 

wild, 
So that he felt once more indeed a simple joyous child. 

The poet loved old Nature well : the busy haunts of men* 
Ho in despair had madly fled, nor thought to seek again ; 
Amid the far blue solitudes he poured a reverent love 
Upon the mountain altars, with the watching heaven above. 

44 O life so tree and beautiful ! O world so strangely fair ! 
O trees and flowers, and gorgeous skies! O glad pure 

It is a rapture high to breathe, a Joy to feel the sun, 

To dream oflife immortal still when human life is done '." 

Ah, Is it thus T Then surely truth must reach that soul of 

thine; 
O minstrel, deemest thou thyself than Nature more divine T 
Believe it still ! lbr crowning joys, and sufferings, and 



A Travelling Hotel. — A Pans correspondent of 
the " Cincinnati Gazette," in a letter lately written, 
gives the following account of a novel mode of 
travelling in France. He remarks as follows : — " If 
we are in advance of the world in sea yachts, the 
French have beaten us in the article of railroad 
yachts. A rich capitalist, Monsieur the Count do 
L , has invented and superintended the construc- 
tion of a railroad hotel for his own private use, with 
which he intends to travel with his family over all 
the railroads of France. It is a complete house, 
with all its dependencies, principal and accessory. 
There is a parlour, bed-rooms with beds, billiard- 
room, kitchen, office, a cellar, ice-house, &c. ; in 
one word, all the elegance and the comfort, the use- 
ful and the agreeable of a dwelling the most com- 
plete and the most rich. It is very long, and, like 
all French cars, very wide. It is made so that 
it can be transferred from one set of wheels to 
another, though that seems of no importance, since 
the roads of France are all, I believe, of the same 
wide gauge. This travelling hotel has cost its pro- 
prietor about fifty thousand francs, and at this 
moment attracts great attention at the depot of the 
Orleans railway." 

A Story without a Foundation. — The Garret 
story is the uppermost story; but if we add to 
Garret another T, we must regard the story as abase 
story — as base as any story can be that has no 



These are thy proud prerogatives, and these thy kingly 
wreath. 

Tis thine to sesrch and comprehend, the world-deep 

mysteries, 
Nobler in this than stars and suns, and fair Insensate Skies. 
The* soul may pierce through earth and heaven, the beautiful, 

sublime, 
And reign in regal majesty beyond the shores of Time. 

Then was it well to shun thy kind, to whom one God hath 

given 
The same fair dreams, the same high powers, the same 

sweet hopes of heaven T 
Oh, rather work together still— God smiling from above, 
One Father and one brotherhood in sympathy and love 

The dreamer felt the stern rebuke— a thousand harmonies 
Rose from the depths of Nature's heart, and filled the air and 

skies; 
The perfume of a peace divine o'er all the land was borne, 
And in that calm his soul laid down the burden of its s 



His spirit woke to bright new life, to lofty counsels then, 
High hopes and olden memories came o'er him once again ; 
His eye with inspiration glowed, his soul was flushed with 

light, 
He fell amid the ranks of men to combat fer the right 



LAST NIGHT. 



BV O LINN AM BANKS. 



T SAW a brighter eye last night 
-*- Than I have seen for many a day, 
And even now its gentle light 

Around my spirit's path doth play ; 
It seem'd to breathe some magio theme 

Whose gentle truth the heart might move. 
As it had watch'd an angel dream, 

And ta'en that dream for earthly love. 

Twaa not th* expression of that eye, 

Nor yet its soft reflective hue— 
My memory had paas'd these by 

If this my heart would pass them, too— 
But oh ! a charm beyond the power 

Of human language e'er to tell/ 
And every moment seems an hour 

Unless I in its presence dwell. 
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A PROFESSIONAL SCAR. 



BY AN OLD LAWYEB. 



YOUR kind letter, Harry, came duly to hand ; and 
yen will be surprised to learn that a careless 
question of yours will draw forth enough in answer 
to cover a sheet : " What caused that scar on my 
templet" 

It is a professional scar, Harry ; one that I have 
carried ever since my earliest practice ; and although 
I have now arrived at a tolerable old age, and hare 
many, many intimate friends, it is a most singular 
fact that you are the first and only person that 
erer inquired into its origin. I can tell you all about 
it, but must avoid names and places, for the parties 
most interested in the incident are still living. 

In the year , after passing my examination, 

I was pronounced a properly-qualified person to ap- 
pear before juries and courts for others as well as 
myself, and at once proceeded to a large southern 
city, where, by a modest little sign over the door of 
a modest little office, I announced my readiness to 
commence the practice of the law. For three 
months I waited, but, alas ! no business came, and 
I sat in my office on a dreary night, at about eleven 
o'clock, in this very comfortable position: my 
money was gone entirely ; my board-bill was to be 
paid in the morning, and my rent the day following ; 
and I absolutely feared to go to my boarding-house, 
and waited in what seemed the forlorn hopo that 
something in the way of a fee might appear, either 
dropping from the skies, or suddenly appearing on 
my desk. Outside, no step was heard ; and as I 
occasionally glanced through my window, tho flame 
of the street-light, moved by the wind, would seem- 
ingly move me homeward ; but I woukf not go. A 
foot-step sounded in my entry ; a second, and a 
third, and more, but so light that my heart-beating 
prevented my counting them ; and then a little deli- 
cate knock. I compelled myself to say " Come in," 
with a calm voice, although I expected to be in- 
stantly vis-a-vU with a young woman : the door 
opened, and I saw — an old one. I had only time to 
move toward a chair before she was in the centre of 
the room, and speaking : 

44 1 have no time to sit. Young man, you aro a 
lawyer; are you good for anything 1" 

My insulted dignity was controlled by an effort, 
and I answered "that I flattered myself that I pos- 
sessed some talent for my profession/' 

44 Well, well, no flummery. Can you draw up a 
paper V* 

Here again I ventured to remark that it depended 
somewhat on its nature ; but I saw from her impa- 
tient manner that she wanted no trifling. Before I 
finished the sentence, she interrupted me with a 
fierceness of manner exceeding her former rough 
one, saying : 

44 1 want a will drawn ; quick ! hurriedly ! but so 
strong that the most cunning fox in the law can't 
undo ! Can you do it 1" and she fairly glared at me 
with impatience for the answer 

Now you know, Harry, that my legal education 
was obtained entirely in a surrogate's office, and you 
may presume that on the law and forms of last wills 
and testaments I felt myself sufficiently posted up, 



I accordingly assured her that I could draw a wilt ' 
which, though I could not warrant it to pass the or- 
deal she mentioned, would, I was sure, be proof 
against the efforts of all the lawyers in Christen- 
dom. 

And now her manner changed from the fierce and 
bold to the anxious and hurried. 

44 Come, then, quick ! quick ! young man, and you 
shall pocket two hundred and fifty pounds for your 
night's work !" she exclaimed. 

And amazed and bewildered as I was, I found my- 
self at the neighboring corner, stepping into a hack, 
before the startling but comfortable words, " Two 
hundred and fifty pounds for your night's work!" 
had ceased ringing in my ears. My conductress fol- 
lowed me in, and without orders we were rattled 

furiously along the streets to House, then the 

largest hotel in the city. My visions of two hun- 
dred and fifty bright sovereigns kept my tongue 
bridled, and I was ied in silence up two nights of 
stairs into a suit of rooms comprising parlor and two 
bed-rooms. The parlor, however, was occupied by 
a bed, in which lay an old and evidently dying man. 
A servant was with him, but he left upon a motion 
from the hand of my companion, who approached 
the bed and said : 

44 1 have an attorney here, sir. Shall he pro- 
ceed v 

The old man's eyes brightened up, and, after glar- 
ing on me for a moment, he spoke : 

44 If you draw my will, do it ; quick now ! for I 
must save my breath." 

I will not trouble you with the details, nor, in 
fact do I remember them ; but it is enough to say, 
that a large amount of property, real and personal, 
bonds, mortgages, &c., were left, in tho words of the 
will I had proceeded to draw up, to " my good and 

faithful housekeeper, Angeline , as a token of 

gratitude for her long, faithful, and meritorious ser- 
vice/' But the concluding words of the will I shall 
never forget ; they were written from his own mouth, 
and made me shudder as I wrote them. There is 
something fearful, dreadful — yes, develish — in this 
deliberately recording, in what purports to be your 
last written wish — a curse upon your own offspring. 
And I felt, as I wrote it, an involuntary desire to 
tear the paper into fragments, and to rush from tho 
room, but the two hundred and fifty sovereigns were 
like so many anchors, and I stayed and wrote : 

44 1 leave to my daughter Dora all the satisfaction 
she can obtain from my hearty curse. When rags 
whip about her in her only home, the streets and 
dogs share with her the refuse of the gutter, she 
may regret that she disobeyed him who once loved 
her, but who, dying, cursed her !" 

There was something like a chuckle in the direc- 
tion of old Angeline, as the dying wretch dictated 
these fearful words ; but as I looked and saw the 
stern race as rigid as marble, I concluded I must 
have been mistaken. I could not, however, divest 
myself of a certain feeling that all was wrong. A 
rich old man, accompanied by an old housekeeper, 
and dying in a strange city ; her anxiety to have the 
will so strong ; the curse on his daughter, and the 
large fee, all conspired to make me feel that I was 
being instrumental in the accomplishment of some 
villanous object. Again I meditated the destruction 
of the paper, and again my foe and my wants con- 



quered. The will was finished, and I read it over 
aloud, the old man groaning, and the old woman 
looking an occasional assent ; but when I read the 
terrible curse, a new actor appeared on the scene : 

"Oh! tear it: tear it! Oh, God! you know not 
what you do !'* 

The plaintive tones of the voice touched my heart, 
even before my eyes beheld its owner ; but when I 
saw her, heavens and earth! what an angel she 
was ! The language is yet undiscovered, Harry, 
that is competent to give you a description of that 
face. The eyes dancing with excitement, yet liquid 
with tears ; the mouth proud as Juno's, yet com- 
pressed with anquish. But why do I attempt des- 
cription 1 The most majestic, yet the sweetest 
countenance I ever beheld, appealed to me, and not 
in vain ; for while the old man, weak as he was, 
jumped from his bed, screaming, "Kill her! kill 
her !" I tore the will into fragments, and we both 
fell to the floor, he dead, and I stunned by a blow 
from the heavy candlestick, wielded by the old hag, 
Angeline. * 

When my consciousness returned, I found my- 
self in my own bed at my boarding-house, my host 
and hostess my sole attendants. My mind was 
clear the moment I looked about me, and I knew I 
had been brought home, and was now confined from 
the effects of thai blow. I resolved to keep my own 
counsel, and to ascertain what I could of the subse- 
quent proceedings of the night. Upon inquiry, I 
found that I had been brought home by a young gen- 
tleman in a carriage, who had left funds for the 
employment of a physician, and had also left a letter 
for me. I opened the letter as soon as I was alone, 
and found a twenty-pound bank note with these 
words : 

44 You did last night a deed worthy of more grati 
tude than our present means enables us to express. 
The property which so nearly belonged to the infa- 
mous hag who struck yon, will soon be ours, and 
you shall then hear from us. May the same-kind- 
ness which prompted you to tear the paper, seal your 
lips hereafter as to the painful scenes last evening. 
Gratefully yours, 

Doba amd bu Husband." « 

My first act was to conceal the letter beneath my 
pillow ; my second, to call my host, and tender him 
the amount of my board-bill ; to my astonishment he 
told me that my companion paid it when he left the 
letter. It seems I raved a little about my inability to 
pay my host, while I was unconscious, aud thus the 
husband of Dora (for I had no doubt it was he who 
brought me home) had ascertained the fact, and paid 
my bill. Added to this, my wound was not severe 
enough to need any surgery, more than was offered 
by my kind landlady; so when I had recovered 
(which was soon), I had only my office-rent to pay, 
and then resumed business with the larger part of 
the twenty sovereigns in my treasury. I made cau- 
tious inquiries about the — — House as to the sub- 
sequent movements of my mysterious clients, but 
could only ascertain that the old couple arrived on 
that eventful night, the old man ordering a pleasant 
room in which he could die ; that the young couple 
came by another conveyance, and had taken other 
rooms; that the old man's body was immediately 
boxed up and shipped for the north, under chargo of 
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his man-servant ; that the old woman went off alone ; 
and that finally the young man paid the bill, and left 
alto with his wife. To do my worthy host and his 
kind lady full justice, I must say that they never 
hinted at the matter, and I never had a question to 
answer : they probably took it for granted that I had 
been the victim of some broil, and avoided annoying 
me by any reference to it. 

Thirty years of hard work rolled by, Harry, dur- 
ing which I acquired a family, fortune, fame, and 
gray hairs ; but I never, in all that time, saw or 
heard of my clients, with the exception of one letter, 
which was received some years after the occurrences 
which I have related, and which contained two more 
twenty-pound bills, with the woro> : 

14 We are very happy ; may God bless you ! 

' " DoBA." 

But in all that time, I have never forgotten that 
beautiful angelic face, nor the mute appeal which it 
made to my heart ; the answer to which cost me the 
deep sqar which is the object of your present 
curiosity, and a two hundred and fifty pound-note 
fee, less the amount received from the young folks. 
Neither did I, in all that time, regret the course I 
took. 

Some ten years ago, as you probably remember, I 
■pent a winter in Havana. I boarded wfth a Spanish 
landlord, whose hous4 was generally filled with Ame- 
rican visitors. But, strange to say, I passed one 
week with him without a single American arrival ; 
and I was mentally resolving one day to leave for 
New Orleans, where I could find troops of friends, 
and rid myself of the ennui consequent upon my 
solitary position, when I heard my host calling me : 

" Senor, Senor, los Americanos — Americanos !" 

Looking from my window, I saw a fine portly gen- 
tleman attending to his luggage, and answering the 
demands of the thousand-and-one leeches of porters 
who eaeh claimed to have brought something for 
him. Thinking I might be of some service to him, I 
went out, and with two or three dimes dispersed the 
villains, who, knowing me to be an old stager, sub- 
mitted to my orders. The gentleman turned to thank 
me, but suddenly started back, then glanced at my 
temple, and, seeing the end of my candlestick-mark 
peering oat beneath my sombrero, he caught me by 
the hand, exclaiming : 

" We have met before, sir ! how glad I am to see 
jonl" 

And then, without explanation, he drew me to the 
doorway, in whioh stood a matronly but still beauti- 
ful woman. 

"Sec, Dora," said he, "is not this our old 
friend •'* 

At the word " Dora," I started, and there before 
me, sure enough, stood the Dora of thirty years pre- 
vious, still retaining many of her charms, but with 
the marks of time, notwithstanding, impressed upon 
her features. 

You may well believe our reunion was most pleas- 
sant ; and after our dinner was over, and we were 
out enjoying the sea-breeze, the whole story was 
told me. I will not give you the details of it ; it was 
long, but the main features of it were about what I 
had surmised. Dora was only child of a wealthy 
father ; her mother died when she was a mere child ; 
old Angelina had remained with her father in the 
capacity of a housekeeper, and had, while Dora was 



away at school, acquired, as is generally the case, 
complete influence over him. Dora was wooed and 
won by a poor clerk ; the father would not listen to 
it ; an elopement was the consequence, and the old 
man in his rage broke up. housekeeping, and, taking 
old Angelina with him, had started for the south. 
Dora had followed him with her husband, although 
she knew he would not see her, and although be 
had always been harsh and unkind to her, yet she 
knew he was in the last stages of consumption, and 
she determined, if possible, to be with him, when he 
died. At the time of his death, they had been follow- 
ing him about a month, from place to place, keeping 
concealed from him, and eluding the keen eyes of 
Angcline. When Dora appeared in the room, it was 
only because the man-servant, who had been with 
her father, and who, as you remember, left the 
room when I entered, had observed their arrival, and 
had kindly gone to her and informed her that her fa- 
ther could not live an hour : she was entering the 
room to make one last effort at reconciliation, when 
my voice reading the fearful words of her father's 
curse caused the outcry and the denouement. Her 
husband, who followed her in, found the old man 
dead, Dora in a swoon, me senseless, and old Angc- 
line in vain trying to put the many pieces of the 
will together, raving and cursing like a bedlamite. 
He and the man-servant put the old man's body on 
the bed, took Dora to her room, and while the ser- 
vant kept guard over Angeline, he took me home in 
a carriage. The rest you know. 

I have only to add, that, whenever I wander 
north, either alone or with my wife and family, we 
always stop at the house of our kind friends. They 
have spent one winter with us at the south, and we 
expect them again the coming season. And the 
young gentleman who studied law under my instruc- 
tion, and who now practises law with my n'ame on 
the sign with his (as senior partner, although he 
does all the business), is Dora's son, and from cer- 
tain conscious looks and bright blushes on my 
pretty daughter's cheek when he calls, I amagine 
he may possibly be mine, too. But of this, Harry, 
rest assured — I shall not curse her if she marries 
him. 



FAIR GERALDINE AT THE BOTOE. 



rpHE grey, sombre twilight, in the summer of 
-*- 1690, was falling fast around the offi weather 
worn turrets of Dublin Castle, and lights were 
flitting about amongst the chambers of those who 
composed King James's temporary Court — now, 
flashing from a long, pointed, gothic window, and 
now from a round diminutive loop-hole, whence the 
musketry, of the old castle's garrison had often 
reverberated ; when a cavalier, in the costume of the 
followers of St. Ruth, rode into the court-yard, and, 
dismounting quickly, gave his horse's rein to a 
soldier, and entered the castle. The jingle of his 
sabre was scarce heard upon the stairs, when a 
sentinel demanded, — 

" Who comes there !" 

" Where is the Lord Deputy ?" was the answer. 
" Go tell the Chamberlain that a messenger from St. 
Ruth must instantly see his master." 

" How speeds the war, Captain 1" 



11 That news is for thy lord, sir. To the Cham- 
berlain, away !" 

The old soldier passing reluctantly along the 
corridor, entered an apartment at the further end, 
and speedily returned, accompanied by the official, 
for whom the stranger had sought The cavalier 
approached the Chamberlain, and, speaking a few 
words, they both moved to the audience room. The 
stranger doffed his plumed casque as he crossed the 
threshold of the apartment of state, and, lifting his 
sabre in his hand from the floor, upon which it lay 
in its sling, he drew a letter from his gauntlet, and 
presented the document to a tall dark countenanced 
man, in military dress, who paced across the room 
with hurried strides. 

" From Mareschal St. Ruth, my Lord," said the 
cavalier, bowing to the floor. 

The other broke the seal, and undoing the multi- 
tude of enclosing cords, opened the letter, and read 
attentively. In a large chair of state, hung with 
crimson velvet, and bearing the Royal arms on a 
tablet above it, sat a figure who watched, apparently 
with the deepest interest, the proceedings which 
were going forward. He was a man of middle size, 
and of a heavy cast of features, wearing the dress of 
a civilian of the period, and having his wig brought 
down upon his forehead, more than was usual with 
those around him ; and playing, ever and anon, with 
its curls as he studied intently the features of the 
Lord Deputy. An armed officer stood at each side 
of his chair, and a sceptre lay upon a table before 
him. When the Lord Deputy had finished the 
perusal of the epistle, this person rose from his seat, 
and demanded, 

" Is the news from St. Ruth good news or bad, 
my Lord of Tirconnell 1 " 

" May it please your majesty," replied the Deputy 
" the news is good, but I shall read the letter when 
a season suits. Meanwhile this cavalier, Sir Regi- 
nald St. Aure, an excellent soldier, as I am advised, 
shall attend your Majesty to meet the Stadlholder. 
I shall see that St. Ruth be answered. Take care 
that this officer be lodged, Sir Chamberlain ; and let 
us be undisturbed till thou art called." 

The Chamberlain signified his obedience to the 
commands of Tirconnell, and retired, followed by 
the cavalier and the two officers of the staff, leaving 
James and the Lord Deputy alone. 

The conference betwixt the King and Tirconnell 
continued for some hours ; nor was it ended when 
St. Aure passed the door of the audience room, 
from the apartment which had been allotted to him, 
and folding his mantle around him, walked out into 
the court-yard. When he had emerged into the 
open air, he stepped silently towards that part of 
the building occupied by the ladies of the court, and 
which was situated at a distance from the scene of 
military preparation that was momentarily going 
forward ; arrived beneath the shadow of a tower, he 
threw back his cloak, and striking a guitar, he 

sung— 

" Ota ! bridled Is my battle steed 
That bears me to the fight ; 
and my gallant fellows, soldiers all, 
Have donned their falchions bright 

'* And long—long shall our parting be— 
Mine, only love, I ween 
Then say to mo a last farewell, 
My ladye— Geraldine." 
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A casement above where he stood opened, and the 
voice of a lady pronounced the word— 

« Geraldine !" 

" Reginald !" returned the soldier, walking from 
the shade, and approaching the open window. 

" Doth the King then go to war so soon?" 
demanded the lady, earnestly. 

" To-morrow morning before the sun, lore, we 
shall be gone, perhaps never to return," he an- 
swered. 

" Say not so, Reginald ; God will strike for his 
anncinted. This Dutchman will be conquered, and 
we shall yet have happy days." 

44 God grant it may be so," said the cavalier ; 
14 but these Hollanders are brave, and the sons of 
the Roundheads of Ulster are stiff-necked as Satan." 

44 Even so, Reginald ! leave me some token of thy 
love, and to battle with a light heart, for I shall ever 
pray for thee." 

44 Then descend to the court-yard, there is no in- 
truder near." 

The lady left the window, and, descending the 
spiral stairs, in another moment she was by his side. 
The conversation of the lovers was a long one, 
as they walked to and fro in the moonlight ; and 
they separated, vowing eternal constancy. 

When morning broke, the castle-yard presented a 
scene of preparation and bustle, which told of the 
anticipated approach of some great event. Troops 
of horses rode momentarily into the square, and 
aide-de-camps passed incessantly from the quarters 
of one officer to those of another. At length a 
number of staff-officers congregated at the entrance 
of the Royal apartments, and James and Tirconnell 
immediately appeared. Every head was uncovered, 
and a fond cheer reverberated amongst the buildings 
as the King mounted his horse and rode to the head 
of the troops. In a moment each commander had 
given to his men the word to march, and, to a joyouc 
air, the Irish army defiled from the Castle gate, and 
turned th*ir frcoj towards the Boyne. 

borne <lu) a had passed since the departure of the 
army; when, on an evening of fog and rain, the 
streets of the city seemed as crowded as though the 
weather had rivalled the skies of Italy. Groups of 
people every where appeared in solemn conversation, 
and many an anxious eye and quick foot was 
directed towards the bridge, over which, in these 
days, was the principal way to the North. The 
trampling of flying steeds was heard; and next 
moment there appeared three cavaliers, urging on 
their jaded horses to their utmost pace down the 
present Capel-street. The people made way for the 
foremost, and, as he crossed the bridge, he ex- 
claimed— 4 * The battle is lost ! The Dutchmen are 
behind us!" 

The news was received by some, in sadness and 
silence, and many a muttered "Jesu" told the 
intensity of their grief; while the lighted eyes of 
others showed that their sympathies were with the 
Prince of Orange. The second cavalier came on, 
followed closely by the third, " bloody with spurring, 
fiery red with speed." His features were haggard 
and wan, and his dress' was soiled and torn. None 
there recognised him until the exclamation of a 
quaker, " Friend James, if thou hast lost the battle 
thou hast won the race," told to the people that it 
was the hapless King. On he went to the castle, 



and as he alighted at the steps of the entrance, the 
Lady Tirconnell and suite stood ready to receive 
him. 

44 My lady," said the King, as he gave his horse 
to a follower, 44 your ladyship's countrymen can run 
well." 

44 Not quite so well as your Majesty," was the 
reply. 

The rebuked monarch made no reply, but slowly 
entered the castle. 

On the night of the return of King James, the 
Lady Geraldine wandered about her apartments, 
listless of everything, and almost unable to compre- 
hend whether or no she was in a dream. She had 
been unable to obtain tidings of the fate of Sir 
Reginald, and she was every moment imagining the 
worst, when at length she was constrained by her 
attendants to retire to bed. There, however, sleep 
refused to visit her ; and, rising from her couch, she 
threw a mantle around her* and sough the balcony 
in front of the castle. The moon was shining upon 
the broad court-yard and reflected from the polished 
arms of the sentry, as he paced momentarily to and 
fro, on his guard. She was bending across the 
rails, and thinking of what might have been the 
chances of the flight, when her attention was at- 
tracted to a figure at the further end of the balcony. 
It was habited in the armor of the period, but the 
white plume of his helmet seemed wet with blood 
and gore. The lady stood for a moment petrified 
with terror, but at length taking courage, she 
walked forward and exclaimed : 

44 Reginald, say art thou returned safe !" 

No reply was made, but the vision gliding from 
her sight, disappeared altogether from the balcony. 
Geraldine stood like one in a dream, and scarcely 
believing that she was awake, she returned to her 
apartments. Here she called her page and inquired : 

44 Hast thou seen none who can give thee tidings 
of the fight 1" 

44 There is a Captain O'Brien, my lady," replied 
the page, " an officer of the Royal army, who is but 
this moment returned." 

44 Then go to him, and inquire of Sir Reginald St. 
Aure." 

Captain O'Brien, one of the aide-de-camps of the 
King, receiving from the page the message of tho 
Lady Geraldine, desired the boy to lead the way to 
her chamber. 

'•Would to God," he muttered, "that it had 
fallen to the lot of some other to tell such tidings." 

A very short time brought them to that part of the 
building in which the lady's apartments were, and 
as soon as O'Brien's heavy tread was heard upon 
the stair-case, Geraldine appeared upon the landing. 

44 What news of Sir Reginald St. Aure," she de- 
manded, bending her eyes searingly upon O'Brien, 

as he doffed his helmet." 
v 
44 Lady!" he replied, "Reginald St. Aure fell 

yesterday, at the storming of the bridge across the 

Boyne, at Oldbridge. He may be slain, or he may 

be merely wounded." 

The lady muttered an inward prayer to th#Virgin, 
and replied in a firm voice— 

"Captain O'Brien, wast thou not the friend of 
Reginald St. Aure 1" 

44 1 was," was the reply. 



" And yet, thou didst leave the field ere thou 
couldst tell whether he was living or dead." 

44 Even so, lady, the spot where he fell became 
possessed by the continental troops of the Prince of 
Orange ; and, as for leaving the field at tho last 
charge of young Schomberg, gramercy, the King left 
the field, and, ajbeit, against my will, compelled me 
to follow him." 

44 Wouldst thou do me a kindness for his sake 1" 

44 And for thine own, lady," replied O'Brien, bow- 
ing low. * 

44 Then disguise thyself as one of the soldiers 
of this rebel Dutchman, and let us go to-night 
in search of the body. 

44 It shall be done," replied O'Brien. 

The moon was rising amid a light drapery ot 
floating and variegated clouds, when a lady, mounted 
upon a dark steed, and attended by a dragoon, passed 
out of Dublin and took the way to Drogheda. She 
spurred her horse ever and anon, and kept him 
going forward at a quick pace. Her face was bent 
over the saddlebow, and she did not speak to her 
companion as they rode along side by side. As 
they gradually descended along the banks of the 
Boyne, the tokens of a "foughten field" became 
more and more apparent ; horses, some ranging the 
fields riderless, some lying upon the earth groaning 
in pain, or altogether dead ; corpses o'f men, with 
helmet and sabre, in uniforms of scarlet, green, 
or blue ; broken cannon-wheels, spent shot, and 
blood, were dreadful sights for a lady's eye to 
witness . At length she came upon the encampments 
of the soldiers of the Prince of Orange, and making 
a circuit to avoid them (although the lady's attend- 
ant wore a uniform similar to theirs, assumed for 
the occasion), they arrived at the bridge which had 
been the scene of the most deadly conflict o.* the 
previous day, where the accumulated corpses, and 
broken accoutrements, with the guard ankle-deep in 
mud, told how fierce had been the fray. Here the 
dragoon alighted, and, pointing to a pillar which 
terminated the bridge wall, said— 44 Here was the 
spot upon which he stood when last I saw him, and 
here must he be somewhere lying." 

44 Search then, and St. Mary be thy speed," was 
the lady's answer. 

The soldier rolled over many of the bodies of dark 
haired Irish and whiskered Germans, still "grim in 
death's cold frown ; he at length raised up the body 
of a cavalier, whose white plume wae saturated with 
blood, and his armor pierced and hewed. It was 
the lifeless body of Sir Reginald St. Aure. They 
bore it to a place of sepulture in an angle of a 
neighboring plantation; and the Lady Geraldine 
returned to Dublin with an aching heart, which soon 
brought her to an early tomb. 



Cool Ritobt.— Henderson, the actor, was seldom 
known to be in a passion. When at Oxford he was 
one day debating with a fellow student, who, not 
keeping his temper, threw a glass of wine in the 
actor's face ; when Henderson took out his handker- 
chief; wiped his face, and coolly said— "that, sir, 
was a digression; now for the argument"— which 
was, as may be supposed, Uhoeulixum! 

Bktobk we let our thoughts judge of things, we 
must set reason to judge our thoughts. 
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HARD TIMES. 



BY CHARLES DICKENS. 



" It is merely my respectful compliments," said 
Mrs. Sparsit, " end I fear I may not trouble her with 
my society this week ; being still a little nervous, 
and better perhaps by my poor self." 

41 Oh ! If that's all," observed Tom, " it wouldn't 
matter much, even if I was to forget it, for Loo's not 
likely to think of you, unless she sees you." 

Having paid lor his entertainment with this agree- 
able compliment, he relapsed into a hang dog silence, 
until there was no more India ale left, when he 
said, 

" Well, Mrs. Sparsit, I must be off!" and went 
off. 

Next day, Saturday, Mrs. Sparsit sat at her win- 
dow all day long : looking at the customers coming 
in and oat, watching the postmen, keeping an eye , 
on the general traffic of the street, revolving many 
things in her mind, bat, above all, keeping her atten. 
tion on her staircase. The evening come, she put 
on her bonnet and shawl, and went quietly out : hav- 
ing her reasons for hovering in a furtive way about 
the station by which a passenger would arrive from 
Yorkshire, and for preferring to peep into it round 
pillars and corners, and out of ladies' waiting-room 
windows, to appearing in its precincts openly. 

Tom was in attendance, and loitered about until 
the expected train came in. It brought no Mr. 
Harthouse. Tom waited until the great crowd 
had dispersed, and the bustle was over ; and then 
referred to a posted list of trains, and took counsel 
with porters. That done, he strolled away idly, 
stopping in* the street and looking up it and down it, 
and lifting his hat off aud putting it on again, and 
yawning, and stretching himself, and exhibiting all 
the symptoms of mortal weariness to be expected in 
one who had still to wait until the next train should 
come in, an hour and forty minutes hence. 

" This is a device to keep him out of the way," 
said Mrs. Sparsit, starting from the dull office 
window whence she had watched him last. " Hart- 
house is with his sister now !" 

It was the conception of an inspired moment, 
and she shot off with her utmost swiftness to work 
it out. The station for the country house was at the 
opposite end of the town, the time was short, the 
road not easy ; but she was so quick in pouncing on 
a disengaged coach, so quick in darting out of it, 
producing her money, seizing her ticket, and diving 
into the train, that she was borne along the arches 
spanning the land of coalpits, past and present, as if 
she had been caught up in a cloud and whirled 
away. 

All the Journey, immovable in the air though never 
left behind ; plain to the dark eyes of her mind, as 
the electric wires which ruled a colossal strip of 
music-paper out of the evening sky, were plain to 
the dark eyes of her body ; Mrs. Sparsit saw her 
staircase, with the figure coming down. Very near 
the bottom now. Upon the brink of the abyss. 

An overcast September evening, just at night- 
fall, ww beneath its drooping eyelid Mrs. Sparsit 
glide out of her carriage, pass down the wooden 



steps of the little station into a stony road, cross it 
into a green lane, and become hidden in a summer- 
growth of leaves and branches. One or two late 
birds sleepily chirping in their nests, and a bat 
heavily crossing and recrossing her, and the reek of 
her own tread in the thick dost that felt like velvet, 
were all Mrs. Sparsit heard or saw until she very 
softly closed a gate. 

She went up to the house, keeping within the 
shrubbery, and went round it, peeping between the 
leaves at the lower windows. Most of them were 
open, as they usually were in such warm weather, 
but there were no tights yet. and all was silent. 
She tried the garden with no better effect. She 
thought of the wood, and stole towards it, heedless 
of long grass and briers : of worms, snails, and 
slugs, and all the creeping things that be. With 
her dark eyes and her hook nose warily in advance 
of her, Mrs. Sparsit softily crushed her way through 
the thick undergrowth, so intent upon her object 
that she probably would have done no less, if the 
wood had been a wood of adders. 

Hark! 

The smaller birds might have tumbled out of their 
nests, fascinated by the glittering of Mrs. Sparsit's 
eyes. in the gloom, as she stopped and listened. 

Low voices close at hand. His voice, and hers. 
The appointment was a device to keep the brother 
away ! There they were yonder, by the felled tree. 

Bending low among the dewy grass, Mrs. Sparsit 
advanced closer to them She drew herself up, and 
stood behind a tree, like Robinson Crusoe in his 
ambuscade against the savages; so near to them 
that at a spring, and that no great one, she could 
have touched them both. He was there secretly, 
and had not shown himself at the house. He had 
come on horseback, and must have passed through 
the neighbouring fields ; for his horse was tied to 
the meadow side of the fence, within a few paces. 

" My dearest love," said he, " what could I do 1 
Knowing you were alone, was it possible that I 
could stay away 1" 

" You may hang your head, to make yourself the 
more attractive ; I don't know what they see in you 
when you hold it up," thought Mrs. Sparsit ; " but 
you little think, my dearest love, whose eyes are on 
you!" 

That she hung her head, was certain. She urged 
him to go away— she commanded him to go away ; 
but she neither turned her face to him, nor raised 
it. Yet it was remarkable that she sat as still, as 
ever the amiable woman in ambuscade had seen 
her sit, at any period in her life. Her hands rested 
in one another, like the hands of a statue ; and 
even her manner of speaking was not hurried. 

" My dear child," said Harthouse; Mrs. Sparsit 
saw with* delight that his arm embraced her ; "will 
you not bear with my society for a little while ?" 

"Not here." 

"Where, Louisa 1" 

"Not here." 

" But we have so little time to make so much of, 
and I £ave come so far, and am altogether so de- 
voted, and distracted. There never was a slave at 
once so devoted and ill-used by bis mistress. To 
look for your sunny welcome that^has warmed me 
into life, and to be received in your frozen manner, 
is heart-rending." 



" Am I to say again, that I must be left to myself 
here!" 

" But we must meet, my dear Louisa. Where 
shall we meet?" 

They both started. The listener started guiltily, 
too ; for she thought there was another listener 
among the trees. It was only rain, beginning to 
fall fast, in heavy drops. 

"Shall I ride up to the house a few minutes 
hence, innocently supposing that its master is at- 
home and will be charmed to receive me." 

"No!" 

"Your cruel commands are implicitly to be obeyed; 
though I am the most unfortunate fellow in the 
world, I believe, to have been insensible to all other 
women, and to have fallen prostrate at last under 
the foot of the most beautiful, and the most engag- 
ing, and the most imperious. My dearest Louisa, 
I cannot go myself or let you go, in this hard abuse 
of your power." 

Mrs. Sparsit saw him detain her with his encircl- 
ing arm, and heard him then and there, within her 
(Mrs. Sparsit's) greedy hearing, tell her how he 
loved her, and how she was the stake lor which he 
ardently desired to play away all that he had in life. 
The objects he had lately pursued, turned worthless 
beside her; such success as was almost in his 
grasp, he flung away from him like the dirt it was, 
compared with her. Its pursuit, nevertheless, if it 
kept him near her, or its renunciation if it took him 
from her, or flight if she shared it, or secresy if she 
commanded it, or any fate, or every fate, all was 
alike to him, so that she was true to him, — the man 
who had seen how cast away she was, whom she 
had inspired at their first meeting with an admira- 
tion and interest of which he had thought himself 
incapable, whom she had received into her confi- 
dence, who was devoted to her and adored her. All 
this, and more, in his hurry, and in hers, .in the 
whirl of her own gratified malice, in the dread of 
being discovered, in the rapidly increasing noise of 
heavy rain among the leaves, and a thunder-storm 
rolling up— Mrs. Sparsit received into her mind; 
set off with such an unavoidable halo of confusion 
and indistinctness, that when at length he climbed 
the fence and led his horse away, she was not sure 
where they were to meet, or when, except that they 
had said it was to be that night. 

But one of them yet remained in the darkness 
before her; and while she tracked that one, she 
must be right. " Oh, my dearest love," thought 
Mrs. Sparsit, "you little think how well attended 
you are." 

Mrs. Sparsit saw her out ox the wood, and saw 
her enter the house' What to do next 1 It rained 
now, in a sheet of water. Mrs. Sparsit's white 
stockings were of many colors, green predominat- 
ing ; prickly things were in her shoes ; caterpillars 
slung themselves, in hammocks of their own mak- 
ing, from various parts of her dress ; rills ran from 
her bonnet, and her Roman nose. In such condi- 
tion Mrs. Sparsit stood hidden in the density of the 
shrubbery, considering what next 1 

Lo, Louisa coming out of the house ! Hastily 
cloaked and muffled, and stealing away. She 
elopes ! She falls from the lowermost stair, and is 
swallowed up in the gulf! 
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Indifferent to the rain, and maving with a quick 
determined step, she struck into a side-path parallel 
with the ride. Mrs. Sparsit followed in the shadow 
of the trees, at but a short distance ; for, it was not 
easy to keep a figure in view going quickly through 
the umbrageous darkness. 

When she stopped to close the side-gate without 
noise, Mrs. Sparsit stopped. When she went on, 
Mrs. Sparsit went on. She went by the way Mrs. 
Sparsit had come, emerged from the green lane, 
crossed the stony road, and ascended the wooden 
steps to the railroad. A train for Coketown would 
come through presently, Mrs. Sparsit knew; so, 
she understood Coketown to be her first place of 
destination. 

In Mrs. Sparsit's limp and streaming state, no 
extensive precautions were necessary to change 
her usual appearance; but, she stopped under 
the lee of the station wall, tumbled her shawl 
into a new shape, and put it on oyer her bonnet. 
So disguised, she had no fear of being recog- 
nised when she followed up the railroad steps. 
and paid her money in the small office. Louisa sat 
waiting in a corner. Mrs. Sparsit sat waiting in 
another corner. Both listened to the thunder which 
was loud, and to the rain, as it washed off the roof, 
and pattered on the parapets of the arches. Two or 
three lamps were rained and blown out ; so both saw 
the lightning to advantage as it quivered and xig- 
zaged on the iron tracks. 

The seizure of the station with a fit of trembling, 
gradually deepening to a complaint of the heart, an- 
nounced the train. Fire and steam, and smoke, and 
red light ; a hiss, a crash, a bell and a shriek ; Lou- 
isa put into one carriage, Mrs. Sparsit put into an- 
other ; the little station a desert speck in the thunder 
storm. 

Though her teeth chattered in her head from wet 
and cold, Mrs. Sparsit exulted hugely. The figure 
had plunged down the precipice, and she felt her- 
self, as it were, attending on the body. Could she, 
who had been so active in the getting up of the fu- 
neral triumph, do less than exult 1 " She will be at 
Coketown long before him," thought Mrs. Sparsit, 
though his horse is never so good. Where will she 
ifait for him 1 And where will they go together t 
Patience. We shall see." 

The tremendous rain occasioned infinite confusion, 
when the train stopped at its destination. Gutters 
and pipes had buret, drains had overflowed, and the 
streets were under water. In the first instant of 
alighting, Mrs. Sparsit turned her distracted eyes 
toward the waiting coaches, which were in great 
request. 

" She will get into one," she considered, " and 
will be away before I can follow in another. At all 
risks of being run over, I must see the number, and 
hear the order given to the coachman." 

Bat Mrs., Sparsit was wrong in her calculation. 
Louisa got into no coach and was already gone. 
The black eyes kept upon the railroad-carriage in 
which she had traveled, settled upon it a moment 
too late. The door not being opened after several 
minutes, Mrs. Sparsit passed it and repassed it, saw 
nothing, looked in, and found it empty. Wet 
through and through ! with her feet squelching and 
squashing in her shoes whenever she moved ; with 



a rash of rain upon her classical visage ; with a bon- 
net like an over-ripe tig ; with all her clothes spoiled ; 
with damp impressions of every batton, string, and 
hook and eye she wore, printed off upon her highly- 
connected back ; with a stagnant verdue on her ge- 
neral exterior, such as accumulates on an old park 
fence in a mouldy lane : Mrs. Sparsit had no re- 
source bnt to burst into tears ef bitterness and say, 
11 1 have lost her !" 



CRAPTIl X XJJ,X XX. 

npHE national dustmen, after entertaining one an- 
-*- other with a great many noisy little fights 
among themselves, had dispersed for the present, 
and Mr. Gradgrind was at home for the vacation. 

He sat writing in the room with the deadly statis- 
tical dock, proving something no doubt — probably, 
in the main, that the Good Samaritan was a bad 
Economist. The noise of the rain did not disturb 
him much ; but it attracted his attention suffi- 
ciently to make him raise his head sometimes, as if 
he were rather remonstrating with the elements. 
When it thundered very loudly, he glanced toward 
Coketown, having it in his mind that some of the 
tall chimneys might be struck by lightning. 

The thunder was rolling into distance, and the 
rain was pouring down like a deluge, when the 
door of his room opened. He looked round the 
lamp upan his table, and saw with amazement his 
eldest daughter. 

'• Louisa !" 

" Father, I want to speak to you." 

" What is the matter 1 How strange you look ! 
And good Heaven," said Mr. Gradgrind, wondering 
more and more, "have you come here exposed to 
this storm!" 

She put her hands to her dress as if she hardly 
knew. 

"Yes." 

Then she uncovered her head, and letting her 
cloak and hood fall where they might, stood looking 
at him : so colorless, so dishevelled, so defiant and 
despairing that he was afraid of her. 

44 What is it 1 I conjure you, Louisa, tell me 
what is the matter!" 

She dropped into a chair before him, and put her 
cold hand on his arm. 

44 Father, you hate trained me from my cradle." 

44 Yes, Louisa." 

44 1 curse the hour in which I was bom to such a 
destiny." 

He looked at her in doubt and dread, vacantly, re- 
peating, 

44 Curse the hour 1 Curse the hour 1" 

44 How could you give me life, and take from me 
all the inappreciable things that raise it from the 
state of conscious death 1 Where are the graces of 
my soul 1 Where are the sentiments of my heart t 
What have you done, O father what have you done 
with the garden that, should have bloomed in this 
great wilderness here 1" 

She struck herself with both her hands upon her 
bosom. 

44 If it had ever been here its ashes alone would 
save me from the void in which my whole life sinks. 
I did not mean to say this ; but father, you remem- 
| her the last time we conversed in this room !" 



He had been so wholly unprepared for what he 
heard now, that it was with difficulty he answered, 
44 Yes, Louisa.' 

' " What has risen to my lips now, would have risen 
to my lips then, if you had given me a moment's help. 
I don't reproach you, lather. What you have never 
nurtured in me, you have never nurtured in yourself; 
but ! if you had only done so long ago, or if you 
had only neglected me, what a much better and much 
happier creature I should have been this day." 

On hearing this, after all his care, he bowed his 
head upon his hand and groaned aloud. 

44 Father, if you had known, when we were last 
together here, what even I feared while I strove against 
it— as it has been my task from infancy to strive 
against every natural prompting that has arisen in 
my heart; if you had known that there lingered in 
my breast sensibilities, affections, weaknesses capa- 
ble of being cherished into strength, defying all the 
calculations ever made by man, and no more known 
Jo his arithmetic than his Creator is—would you 
have given me to the husband whom I am now sure 
that I hate t" 

He said, "No. No, my poor child." 

44 Would you have doomed me, at any time, to the 
frost and blight that have hardened and spoiled met 
Would you have robbed me— for no one's enrichment 
—only for the greater desolation of this world — of the 
immaterial part of my life, the spring and summer of 
my belief; my refuge from what is sordid and bad in 
the real things around me, my school in which I 
should have learned to be more humble and more 
trusting with them, and to hope in my little sphere 
to make them better 1" 

44 O no, no. No, Louise." 

44 Yet father, if I had been stone blind ; if I !>aJ 
groped my way by my sense of touch, and had bern 
free, while I knew the shapes and surfaces of thingp, 
to exercise my fancy somewhat, in regard to them ; 
I should have been a million times wiser, happier, 
more loving, more contented, more innocent and 
human in all good respects, than I am with the eyes 
I have. Now, hear what I have come to say." 

. He moved, to support her with his arm. She ris- 
ing as he did so, they stood close together : she with 
a hand upon his shoulder, looking fixedly in his 
face. 

44 With a hunger and thirst upon me, father, which 
have never been for a moment appeased ; with an 
ardent impulse towards some region where rules, and 
figures, and definitions were not quite absolute : I 
have grown up, battling every inch of my way." 

44 1 never knew you were unhappy, my child." 

44 Father, I always knew it. In this strife I have 
almost repulsed and crushed my better angel into 
a demon. WJiat I have learned has left me doubt- 
ing, misbelieving, despising, regretting, what I have 
not learned ; and my dismal resource has been to 
think that life would soon go by, and that nothing 
in it could be worth the pain and trouble of a 
contest." 

"And you so young, Louisa!" he said with 
pity. 

44 And I so young. In this condition, father— for 
I show you now, without fear or favor, the ordinary 
deadened state of my mind as I know it— you 
proposed my husband to me. I took him. I never 
made a pretenco to him or you that I loved him. I 
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knew, and, rather, yon knew, and he knew that 
I new did. I wu not wholly indifferent, for I had 
a hope of being pleasant and useful to Tom. I 
made that wild escape into something visionary, and 
have gradually found ont how wild it was. But 
Tom had been the subject of all the little imaginative 
tenderness of my life ; perhaps he became so be- 
cause I knew so well to pity him. It matters little 
now, except as it may dispose you to think more 
leniently of his errors." 

As her father held her in his arm, •she pot her 
other hand upon his other shoulder, and still looking 
fixedly in \na face, went on, 

" When I was irrevocably married, there rose up 
into rebellion against the tie, the old strife, made 
fiercer by all those causes of disparity which arise 
out of our two individual natures, and which no 
general laws shall ever rule or state for me, father, 
until they shall be able to direct the anatomist where 
to strike his knife into the secrets of my soul.*' 

44 Louisa !" he said, and said imploringly ; for he 
well remembered what had passed between them in 
their former interview." 

" I do not reproach you, father, I make no com- 
plaint. I am here with another object." 

14 What can I do, child*! Ask me what you 
will" 

" I am coming to it. Father, chance then threw 
into my way a new acquaintance ; a man such as I 
had had no experience of; used to the world ; light, 
polished, easy ; making no pretences ; avowing the 
low estimate of every thing, that I was half afraid 
to form in secret ; conveying to me almost immedi- 
ately, though I dont know how or by what degrees, 
that he understood me, and read my thoughts. 
I could not find that he was worse than I. There 
seemed to be a near affinity between us. I only 
wondered it should be worth his while, who cared 
for nothing else, to care so much for me." 
44 For you, Louisa !" 

Her father might instinctively have loosened his 
hold, but that he felt her strength departing from 
her, and saw a wild dilating fire in the eyes stead- 
fastly regarding him. 

14 1 say nothing of his plea for claiming my confi- 
dence. It matters very little how he gained it. 
Father, he did gain it. What you know of the 
story of my marriage, he soon knew just as well." 

Her father's face was ashy white, and he held her 
in both his arms. 

44 1 have done no worse, I have not disgraced you. 
But if you ask me whether I have loved him, or do 
love him, I tell you plainly, father, that it may be so. 
I don't know !" 

She took her hands suddenly from his shoulders 
and pressed them both upon her side ; while in her 
face, not like itself — and in her figure, drawn up, 
resolute to finish by a last effort what she had to say 
— the feelings long suppressed broke loose. 

14 This night, njy husband being away, he has been 
with me, declaring himself ray lover. This minute 
he expects me, for I could release myself of his pre- 
sence by no other means. I do not know that I am 
sorry, I do not know that I am ashamed, I do not 
know that I am degraded in my own esteem. All 
that I know is, your philosophy and your teaching 
will not save me. Now, father, you have brought 
me to this. Save me by some other means 1" 



He tightened his hold in time to prevent her 
sinking on the floor, but she cried out in a terrible 
voice, "I shall die if you hold me! Let me rail 
upon the ground !" And he laid her down there, 
and saw the pride of his heart and the triumph of 
his system, lying, an insensible heap, at his feet 



OH1PT1I XXfX. 

T OUISA awoke from a torper, and her eyes 
■" languidly opened on her old bed at home, and 
her old room. It seemed, at first, as if all that had 
happened since the days when these objects were 
familiar to her were the shadows of a dream ; but 
gradually, as the objects became more real to 
her sight, the events became more real to her mind. 

She could scarcely move her head for pain and 
heaviness, her eyes were strained and sore, and she 
was very weak. A curious passive inattention had 
such possession of Her, that the presence of her little 
sister in the room did not attract her notice for some 
time. Even when their eyes had met, and her 
sister had approached the bed, Louisa lay for minutes 
looking at her in silence, and suffering her timidly 
to hold her passive hand, before she asked : 

44 When was I brought to this room 1" 

44 Last night, Louisa." 

11 Who brought me herel" 

"Sissy, I believe." 

" Why do you behove so t" 

41 Because I found her here this morning. She 
didn't come to my bedside to wake me, as she 
always does, and I went to look for her. She was 
not in her own room either ; and I went looking for 
her all over the house, until I found her here, taking 
care of you and cooling your head. Will you see 
father? Sissy said I was to tell him when you 
woke." 

44 What a beaming race you have, Jane !" said 
Louisa, as her young sister— timidly still— bent 
down to kiss her. 

44 Have It I am very glad you think so. I am 
sure it must be Sissy's doing." 

The arm Louisa had begun to twine about her 
neck, unbent itself. " You can tell father, if you 
will." Then, staying her a moment, she said, " It 
was you who made my room so cheerful, and gave it 
this look of welcome 1" 

" Oh, no, Louisa, it was done before I came. It 



Louisa turned upon her pillow, and heard no 
more. When her sister had withdrawn, she turned 
her head back again, and lay with her race toward 
the door, until it opened and her father entered. 

He had a jaded anxious look upon him, and his 
hand, usually steady, trembled in hers. He sat 
down at the side of the bed, tenderly asking how she 
was, and dwelling on the necessity of her keeping 
very quiet after her agitation and exposure to the 
weather last night. He spoke in a subdued and 
troubled voice, very different from his usual dicta- 
torial manner ; and was often at a loss for words. 

41 My dear Louisa. My poor daughter." He 
was so much at a loss at that place, that he stopped 
altogether. He tried again. 

"My unfortunate child." The place was so 
difficult to get over, that he tried again. 

Mlt would be hopeless for me, Louisa, to en- 



deavor to tell you how overwhelmed I have been* 
and still am, by what broke upon me last night. 
The ground on which I stand has ceased to be solid 
under my feet. The only support on which I 
leaned, and the strength of which it seemed, and 
still does seem, impossible to question, has given 
way in an instant. I am stunned by these dis- 
coveries. I have no selfish meaning in what I say ; 
but I find the shock of what broke upon mo last 
night, to be very heavy indeed." 

She oould give him no comfort herein. She 
had suffered the wreak of her whole life upon the 
rock. 

44 1 will not say, Louisa, that if you had by any 
happy chance undeceived me some time ago, it 
would have been better for us both ; better for your 
peace, and better for mine. For I am sensible that 
it may not have been a part of my system to invite, 
any confidence of that kind. I have proved my — 
my system to myself and I have rigidly administered 
it ; and I must bear the responsibility of its failures. 
I only entreat you to believe, my favorite child, that 
I have meant to do right." 

He said it earnestly, and to do him justice he had. 
In gauging fathomless deepe with his little mean 
excise-rod, and in staggering over the universe with 
his rusty stiff-legged compasses, he had meant to do 
great things. Within the limits of his short tether 
he had tumbled about, annihilating the dowers of ex- 
istence with greater singleness of purpose then 
many of the blatant personages whose company he 
kept. 

" I am well assured of what you say, frther. I 
know I have been your favorite child. I know you < 
have intended to make me happy. I have never 
blamed you, and I never shall." 

He took her outstretched hand, and retained it in 
his. 

11 My dear, I have remained all night at my tame, 
pondering again and again on what has so painfully 
passed between us. When I consider your charac- 
ter ; when I consider that what has been known to 
me for hours, has been concealed by you for years ; 
when I consider under what immediste pressure it 
has been forced from you at last ; I come to the con- 
clusion that I can not but mistrust myself." 

He might have added more than all, when he saw 
the face now looking at him. He did add it in* 
effect perhaps, as he softly moved her scattered hair 
from her forehead with his hand. Such little actions, 
slight in another man, were very noticeable in him ; 
and his daughter received them as if they had been 
words of contrition. 

44 But," said Mr. Oradgrind slowly, and with 
hesitation, as well as with a wretched sense of help- 
lessness, "if I see resjs» to mistrust myself for the 
past, Louisa, I should also mistrust myself for the 
present and the future. To speak u nre ser v edly to 
you, I do. I am far from feeling convinced now, 
however differently I might have felt only this time 
yesterday, that I am fit for the trust you repose in 
me ; that I know how to respond to die appeal you 
have come home to make to me ; that I have the 
right iristinct--supposing it for the moment to be 
some quality of that natu r e h ow to help you, snd 
to set yen right, my child." 

<7t ftf MMfSMMf.) 
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CONSTANTINOPLE; 

PAST AND PRESENT. 



THE capital of the Turkish empire is at once one 
of the oldest and most interesting cities in the 
world. It is essential] j oriental in appearance, and 
when seen from the Sea of Marmora, or the Asiatic 
coast, presents a brilliant appearance. The nume- 
rous public buildings and mosques being gilded, look 
like masses of gold, rising out of a sea of verdure. 
The city contains about six hundred thousand inhabi- 
tants ; so that, as regards population, it is the third 
city in Europe. Of these six hundred thousand, 
scarcely one half are Turks ; the Greeks and Arme- 
nians are very numerous, as are also the Jews ; the 
Franks are not inconsiderable ; but the Turkish ele- 
ment decidedly prevail? A visitor, as he looks 
around him, feels that je is in a city governed by a 
despotic government The genius of improvement 
is nowhere visible. All bespeaks gloom, reserve, 
and mystery. The women flit about like ghosts, or 
are jolted over unpaved streets in waggons drawn by 
buffaloes. The wrangling and squalor in the trading 
quarters forcibly recall to mind the rag-fairs of Lon- 
don. And though the principal public buildings are 
constructed of masonry, and in a solid manner, the 
houses in general have a squalid outward appearance 
— being built of wood, and the roofs covered with 
hollow tiles. 

The frequent introduction of trees and shrubs some- 
what relieves the monotonous cn*emblt ; but, taken 
altogether, Constantinople reminds you of Shaks- 
peare's simile of an " apple goodly to the view, but 
rotten at the core. However, as will be seen from 
our illustration — which is an engraving from a photo- 
graphic view — the interior does not correspond with 
the exterior, which is both beautiful and impressive. 
The public buildings make up this grand external 
show ; and when we look at the position of Constan- 
tinople, with a sparkling sea flowing at its base, 
which spreads itself into splendid harbors and creeks 
— the mountains of Olympus in the background, the 
Bosphorous on the left, and Asia, with its myriads 
of associations, in front — and, in addition to this un- 
rivalled topographical situation, there is overhead a 
cloudless sky and a dazzling eastern sun— we shall 
be at no loss to imagine the Turkish capital to be as 
imposing and beautiful as it has been described. v 

The palaces of the Sultan and nobility — but chiefly 
the mosques — are the structures that render the city 
so brilliant looking from almost any position from 
which it can be observed. The Seraglio is a purely 
Turkish edifice, shut out from the public by high 
walls and spacious gardens. Those who have been 
permitted to inspect portions of it, do not give us any 
very flattering descriptions of its architecture. The 
prevailing style is a dull leaden uniformity — indeed, 
it may be described in a sentence : it is at once a 
palace and a prison, and as such, is a fit emblem of 
every Oriental despotism that has prevailed. The 
bazaars and mosques present the most attractive fea- 
tures. The Grand Mosque of Constantinople, for- 
merly the largest and finest church ever built by the 
Greeks in the lower empire, is the most imposing, 
but not the best-looking Mahommedan place of wor- 
ship. All the ornaments lavished upon it by the 
Greeks have vanished — the Turks are idol-breakers 



— and it looks gloomy, as if mutely sorrowing over 
four centuries of profanation. 

The Turks have a legend that, when they became 
masters of Constantinople, Mahomet II. entered 
Santa Sophia on horseback, and found the people 
assembled for prayer ; a priest was celebrating mass, 
surrounded by acolytes and deacons. The multitude, 
panic-struck, fled in disorder ; the priest flew from 
the church by a door in one of the galleries : scarcely 
had he passed, when the door was supernaturally 
closed by a stonewall ; and the Turks add, that when 
the Christians retake Constantinople the gate will 
open of itself, and the priest will appear to finish his 
mass, and verify the legend. This mosque is the 
principal structure shewn in our illustration. 

The other mosques are very numerous, but they 
are all more or less copies from one original — Santa 
Sophia. There are fourteen imperial mosques, nearly 
all lofty and magnificent in their external propor- 
tions, and built from bate to dome of excellent and 
durable materials — chiefly white marble, slightly 
tinged with grey. Besides the imperial mosques, 
there are sixty others, varying in size and beauty, 
but all considerable edifices ; rfnd upwards of two 
hundred smaller mosques, or mosselgids, which are 
only distinguished as places of worship by wooden 
minarets. • 

The largest open inclosure is the Hippodrome. It 
is at present three hundred yards long, and a hun- 
dred and fifty wide. In it formerly stood the cele- 
brated group of four horses, originally brought from 
Rome, and afterwards removed to the Cathedral of 
St. Mark, at Venice. It still contains the grand obe- 
lisk from Thebes, the broken pyramid of Constantino, 
shorn df its bronze plates, and between the two, the 
hollow, spiral brass column which once supported the 
golden tripod in the temple at Delhi. The Turks 
continue to use the Hippodrome for feats of activity 
both on horseback and on foot. 

But, grand as may be the outward appearance of 
Constantinople— commanding as its position may be, 
and beautiful as is the scenery by which it is sur- 
rounded on every side, we question whether, either 
commercially or politically, it is the Constantinople 
of ancient days. The diversion of the East India 
trade, the facilities afforded by steam, and the certain 
prospect of a ship-canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, have all detracted immensely from its geo- 
graphical importance. But to Russia its possession 
would be more valuable than all the gold in the Ural 
Mountains, or California and Australia together. 

France dreads this revolution, because France 
would have to contend with a new and terrible an- 
tagonist on the waters and along the shores of the 
Mediterranean. The Church of Rome also dreads 
Russian ascendancy in Southern Europe, for that 
means the revival of the Greek Church in all its 
ancient splendor, and the death-blow of Roman pro- 
selytisation all over the East. Whether the interests 
of civilisation would not eventually be promoted by 
giving Russia unlimited access to the Mediterranean 
— a sea whose bottom must be strewed with dead 
men's bones — it is not for us to discuss in these col- 
umns ; but it is quite evident that France and the 
Roman Church have a deeper stake in the matter 
than England ; and this will be made patent to the 
obtusest understanding before many years shall have 
elapsed. The Emperor Nicholas has a vivid compre- 



hension of the whole affair. He dreads a Greek 
empire, and would resist its establishment to the 
death. France entertains the like dread : she will 
brook no greater rival in the Mediterranean than 
England : and so, between the two, Turkey will be 
propped up, to enjoy probably a tottering existence 
of certainly not more than half a century. Steel and 
gunpowder cannot do the work of industry, the arts, 
the sciences, commerce, and, above all, good govern- 
ment. 

However, let us regard the quarrel in whatever 
aspect we may, Constantinople must always command 
for its traditions and^reminiscences the profoundest 
interest. It is the greatest existing historical land- 
mark in Europe— -for it is far older than the Rome of 
the present day. It was one of the seats of power of 
those magnificent Romans, who, however unscrupu- 
lous as conquerors, invariably carried into the coun- 
tries they subjugated law and settled government, the 
arts, the sciences, and all the civilization that pre- 
vailed. It was the capital of a kingdom and subsisted 
for a thousand years — a kingdom that commenced in 
splendor and affluence, and ended its days in the 
midst of enfeebling luxury and chronic weakness — 
its invariable result. 

Wealth, therefore, has rather been a curse than a 
blessing to Constantinople : still the mind clings to it 
as a rich relic of the past. It is a glittering storehouse 
of historical associations— an eloquent witness of the 
stirring deeds of fourteen centuries. It was one of 
the earliest homes of the Christian creed ; and we 
are indebted to the piety of a Greek empress for the 
preservation of the only memorials that exist to mark 
the exact places of the scenes of the labors of the 
Redeemer. It witnessed the rise and progress of 
that terrible power which eventually ingulphed the 
Eastern Church, and threatened at one time to carry 
its Ate and sword baptism of Christians to the Straits 
of Dover. 

Having at last itself fallen a sacrifice to Mahom- 
medan thirst for conquest, it has subsequently been 
the dumb spectator of the most stupendous events 
recorded in the annals of the human race. Since 
Mahomet gailopped into St. Sophia on horseback, a 
New World has been discovered— new modes of 
thought and action have been introduced among 
mankind — science, diving countless fathoms deep 
below the labors of antiquity, has changed the aspect 
of the world—art and literature have taken unto 
themselves eagle wings ; and although the old dragon, 
war, still vexes the earth, civilization, with Christian 
love for a base, has presented its angel-face in every 
clime, and is now, with sublime devotion, conduct- 
ing the descendants of the men of the sword and 
shield, the lance and battle-axe, to conquests which 
will endure as long as the globe will be permitted to 
move majestically between the stars and that sun 
round which it rolls with such unerring fidelity. 



Mihd. — It is mind, after all, that does the work of 
the world : so that the more there is of mind, the 
more work will be accomplished. A man, in propor- 
tion as he is intelligent, makes a given force accom- 
plish a greater task — makes skill take the place of 
muscles — and, with less labor, gives a better produce. 
If all the mechanical labor of England was per- 
formed by hand, it v? n *equire every full-grown 
man in the world. 
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MARIO AND GRISI. 



[We make no apology for publishing the following private 
Bote. Our esteemed correspondent, we feex, has relied too 
much on Us musical dictionary, and his communication will 
explain mien that ia obscure in his criticism.— En. New 
Yobi Jousjial.} _ 

PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL. 
Dear Sir : 

We mustn't be beat, you know. I got up the en- 
closed criticism with some difficulty. I think, how- 
ever, that it is all right. I had a musical dictionary 
by me while I was writing it, and put in the technical 
words with a will. After all, that's what the public 
want. Give them lot's of words that they don't un- 
derstand, and they fancy that the critic is an awful 
learned fellow. I think my criticism will take the 
wind out of the " Tribune." Rather ! 

Yours, respectfully, 

P. BoDBT. 

P. 8. — Could you accommodate me with the loan of 
one shilling, to be punctually repaid? My washer- 
woman has become impatient, and you are my 
only hope. I await your reply with anxiety. 

P. B. 

♦ — 

MARIO AND GRISI'S FIRST AP- 
PEARANCE. 

Naturally zealous for the welfare of the " New 
York Journal," and knowing that certain paltry 
newspapers, and rival periodicals would seize this 
opportunity of endeavoring to show off their musical 
knowledge in elaborate but ignorant criticisms of 
Madame Griei and Signor Mario, the most celebrated 
barytone and soprano of the age, I determined to lose 
no opportunity of competing with the critical corps 
on its own ground. I therefore — thanks to the libe- 
ral income which I • derive from the " N. .Y. J." — 
purchased the very beet Meat in the house ! You may 
wonder at this announcement, seeing that a blind 
and impetuous press has already coined a romance 
about the person who bore away the prize-seat at the 
trifling sum of $25l). It is stated that this person is 
a lady who followed Signor Mario to this country 
consumed by an unrequited passion for the great 
singer. 

Mr. Publisher, this is all nonsense. I am that 
lady. It was J, sir, who, donning for the first time 
an attire belonging to the gentler sex, sat in the prize 
seat, and listened to the airs of the opera, for which 
I calculated I had paid at the rate of about fifty dol- 
lars a-piece. All the rude men who came by to stare 
at me, little imagined it was one of their own sex 
they were taking such trouble about; and my 
rival brother critics — who, if they had known of my 
presence would have stabbed me to the heart, for 
such is the reward of genius ! — passed uncon- 
sciously before me. But there I sat, secure in my 
white enamel, and virgin charms, -talking behind my 
fan to the King of Candy, who eat next me. 

I confess — notwithstanding my prejudices in favor 
of Christy's Minstrels — that I was much pleased with 
the performance. " Lucrezia Borgia" is to my mind 
one of the most perfect operas that Scarfaiatti ever 
wrote. There is in it a deep cuisine of meaning, and 
a hidden disclosure of the innermost springs of hu- 
man tragedy that renders it unapproachable as a work 
of art. 

For a sympathetic barytone like Grisi, the music 



is eminently suitable. The rythmical sequences by 
which the composer descends in sixths, and the ex- 
quisite use that he occasionally makes of the sub- 
dominant chord, divests the music of the classic 
serenity by which it would otherwise have been cha- 
racterized. All useless ornamentation is disregarded. 
The fierce resolve and subsequent agony of the hero- 
ine are expressed in simple rococo movements, 
changing spasmodically into rapid harmonics, and 
in the last act when the guilty woman wails her 
heart out over the dead body of her son, what awful 
sorrow is indicated in those few broken staccatos so 
brimful of desperate anguish ! 

Grisi's rendition of the part of "Lucrezia" was 
faultless, though I could have wished a little more 
allegro in her recitative. Her basso profondo notes 
were magnificent, and took the house by storm, while 
in her grand area, " Buono Giomo Signor" all the 
delicacy of her chest notes were apparent. But it 
was in her acting that I first began to be, made 
aware of the presence of the great lyrical artists. 
The Farnese Hercules is not more classic, than was 
the pose assumed by Madame Grisi when defying the 
nobles. Her head, neck and shoulders wore the 
pure Grecian curve for which Palladio was so 
renowned, and she seemed in her moments of repose 
more like a figure from the frieze of the Parthian 
temple, than a modern cantatrice. 

Her voice is a veiled barytone of great compass ; 
and she makes large and effective use of the camera 
obscura tones. The quality of her voice is rich and 
expressive of intense passion. Her wailings in the 
last act were harrowing. 

Of Signor Mario, I scarcely like to trust myself to 
speak. His voice is too delicious even for descrip- 
tion. It may not have the dramatic capabilities of 
Grisi's, but I never before listened to such a soprano, 
His chiar-oscuro notes are wonderfully full and sus- 
tained, and the manner in which he gave forth his 
chest X in the serenade, was perfectly marvellous. 

Mario'a+Voice is a soprano, of extraordinary flexi- 
bility. His terzetto is as pure and clear as a wo- 
man's, and in the solo that he sang witb^ Grisi, in 
the second act, he developed vocal beauties such as 
had never been beard in this country before. I no- 
ticed, however, that the second trumpet took the time 
a little too fast in his romanza, and that the stringed 
instruments were rather above pitch, though they 
appeared to have plenty of rosin. 

On" the whole, I was greatly delighted with the 
debut of these celebrated artists, though I regret 
much that the generality of tho daily press should 
have made such ignorant and undiscriminating criti- 
cisms on their performance. P. Boddt. 



Thouoht engenders thought. Learn to think, 
and you will learn to write ; the more yon think, 
the better you will express your ideas. 

Inaction. — Nature knows no pause in progress 
and development, and attaches her curse on all inac- 
tion. — Goethe. 

The Good and Beautiful. — The Spartans, not- 
withstanding their Doric austerity, prayed the gods 
to grant them "the beautiful with the good." — 
Humboldt. 

To Inteiouino Mothers. — Beware of getting 
your fingers burnt while endeavoring to obtain good 
matches for your*danghters. 



CHIPS. 



VULGAR TRUISMS. 

It is a wonder, when Eve went out walking, 
what she did without a parasol. 

Women are true to one another in all things but 
babies, and there it must be confeesedthey do flatter 
each other a little bit. 

The strongest-minded woman shrinks from beinp 
caught in her night-cap. 

The Hen-Pecked Husband is happy enough if he 
were only left alone, but he generally has some kind 
friend, who is perpetually urging him " not to 
stand it." 

The man who hesitates between mutton and 
venison is lost to all sense of the Beautiful. 

Ask all the lodging-house keepers — there never 
was such a thing known in the lodging-house as a 
Flea! 

A man's ruin is never the result of his own folly 
— it is sure to be the fault, or treachery, of some one 
else. 

The man who neglects himself is sure in time to 
be neglected by others. 

In fashionable society nothing promotes conversa- 
tion so much as " a little music." 

Ladies who "never eat suppers," generally eat 
the most. 

A FEW or life's unfortunates. 

The logician so distinguished* for his " 4bro\» of 
reasoning," expired in consequence of a " burst of 
eloquence." 

The man " behind the age " was overthrown by 
the " advancing civilization" of the " coming 
generation." 

The youth who " chopped logic," did so with the 
idea of lighting the "fire of genius." 

The Earliest Tubular Bridge. — The "bridge 
of the nose." 

The Fate of Umbrellas.— -When a person is 
carrying a cotton umbrella, it is, curiously enough, 
never his own property — he " has juat borrowed it 
from a friend." If our own experience did not tell 
us a very different story, it would seem as if it fell 
to tho fate of only cotton umbrellas to be borrowed ! 

" Advice Gratis." — What a chemist, or a friend, 
generally dispenses previous to dosing you with a 
quantity of physic ! 

A ret, to this advertisement would be verv ac 
ceptable : — 

ryo A. W. CIN. O.— ALL'S WELL ; a lovely Baby. Ad- 
**- vise, on seeing this, to the old address, No. 11, or 
No. 173. 

Who can " Cin" be ?— and is the " lovely baby" the 
child of " Cin" ? — and is it desirable at any time to 
follow the counsel of " Cin" ?— and is not the " old 
address ' of "Cin" a locality to which no respectable 
person would think of making an application 1 

There is a good story of an eccentric lady of un- 
fortunately acquisitive habits, to the effect that she 
was on one occasion so affected by a charity sermon 
as to borrow a sovereign from her neighbor, and — 
put it in her own pocket ! 

A Shot at the East. — It is, or was till the 
other day, somewhat absurd to speak of the " Seat 
of War ;" for the War can hardly be said to have a 
seat while it is at a stand-still. 
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WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY is 
coming back. He will be no longer a New- 
come among us. He knows us b y this time, and we 
know him. The fresh air of our New World soil 
has left its trace upon his memory. He remem- 
bered it in the Strand and in the crowded purlieus of 
Piccadilly. When he was sitting in his chambers 
writing about Baden-Baden, Lord Kew and honest 
Captain Jack and little Clara Pulleyn, he could not 
help thinking, doubtless, of the many pleasant days 
he passed in New York, and the jolly evenings 
•pent among his artist friends here. The spell was 
strong upon him and he had to obey it ; and in the 
fall, we shall see his spectacles and jolly counte- 
nance looming once more upon us. I know not, 
however, whether he will remain in New York. 
He himself told me that he thought he would go and 
lire near Washington, for the benefit of his daugh- 
ters, whom he intends, I believe to bring with him. 
Poor Thackeray's life has been a sad one. He in- 
herited twenty thousand pounds at the death of his 
father, who was a government stationer at Calcutta, 
and spent it. Was hard up. Went to Paris and 
tried to live by painting pictures. Failed. Back to 
London to scribble for magazines and newspapers. 
Began to be known as M. A. Titmarsh in " Fraser's 
Magazine," and about this time married. His wife 
was an Irish lady, and unhappily soon developed 
symptoms of insanity. It is whispered, too, that 
Thackeray expected a fortune with her, which he 
never got. However that may be, she is now in a 
private mad-house, and he is, in his dearest hopes 
and warmest affections, a disappointed man. No 
wonder that he sometimes takes a cynical view of 
life. No wonder that Ireland and Irish are among 
his prominent "hates." No wonder that every 
Irishman is with him a swindler, or a vagrant, and 
that women are cold, calculating and hypocritical. 
Poor Thackeray ! He bought the experience which 
makes him. so great a novelist, at the expense of 
everything that makes life holy ! 

Withal, there is no jollier companion over a sup- 
per-table than W. M. T. He sings his own songs 
with peculiar gusto, and drinks his wine like a man 
who enjoyed it. His face, though anything but 
handsome, has a beaming, joyous, school-boy look 
about it that not even his white hair can destroy, and 
as he looks over his spectacles, and cackles out a 
joke with a rich, oily accent, one would fancy that 
he never had known a moment's care. 

When W. M. T. gets back among ns, he will find 
all his artist friends installed once more in their 
studios. Hicks has just got back from Trenton 
Falls, where he has been finishing a picture of Mr. 
More and his family, which is admirably treated. 
Darley has returned from Schooley's Mountains in 
renewed vigor, and will doubtless pour out more of 
his graphic sketches of men and things this winter. 
Kensett is still at Newport, with the Howadji of 
Potiphar notoriety, but will soon be at his rooms in 
the Waverry, brimming over with those cool, wood- 
land sketches, that hereafter will be perfected on 
canvas. 
I know of nothing sadder than that letter from 



N. P. Willis, lately published in the " Home Jour- 
nal," in which he tonchmgly indicates his hopeless- 
ness of recovery. Willis, with all his mults, is a 
man of ability, a very graceful writer, and a delight- 
ful companion. His doctor says that he cannot live 
more than two years, yet meantime he is wonder- 
fully hale and hearty for an invalid. He rides eight 
or ten miles every day ; is cheerful, and full of relish 
for life, though one can see through all his natural 
vivacity an undercurrent of gloomy anticipation. I 
hope, however, to see many a lively page from his 
pen yet. 

The Century Club is regaining its members for 
the winter season. Gradually the cosy rooms of 
that pleasant rendezvous in Eighth Street are filling, 
and artist and author, with a sparkling of Maece- 
nases, like Abraham Cozzens and Ogden Haggerty, 
are gathering around the marble tables, decorated with 
toddies. There, goes on much talk about art. There 
the rich members patronize the poor artists, or fry 
to do so, because they sometimes meet members of 
that fraternity who are rather too high-spirited to 
be patronized, and much gossip circulates from 
group. Clique abuses clique, and rival depre- 
ciates rival, but all good-humoredly enough, 
whatever sting may rankle in secret in member's 
bosoms afterwards. The New York Sketch Club- 
composed as it is of wealthy Know Nothings, with 
a sprinkling of two-penny artists, will soon com- 
mence its periodical suppers, and the Fifth Avenue 
members will talk of art as if they knew something 
about it. 

Apropos of literature and money, a poetess, and 
well-known lion-hunter of this city, whose recep- 
tions are remarkable for drowsy conversation, and 
imported celebrities, has lately cleared something 
handsome. A monied and mercantile friend of hers 
invested a few thousands for her so successfully at 
to realize twenty thousand dollars profits, "clear 
grit," so we may expect to see her talons newly 
decorated next winter, and a " cold cut," perhaps, 
added to the cold conversation. 

Barnum has actually signed an agreement with 
Redfield to publish his memoirs ! They are written, 
and written too, in a perfectly candid style. He 
lets the public literally behind the scenes— exposes 
voluntarily all his tricks — explains how all his 
speculations were successfully put through, and 
involves a number of persons in the expos i } who 
would give thousands to be left out of it. The his- 
tory of the Jenny Lind business is given from be- 
ginning to end — the original agreement published, 
and the thousand shifts by which her unmerited 
popularity was achieved, are placed in the pure day- 
light. Barnum is a plucky man, but it required no 
ordinary courage to unmask such a life of humbug. 
I confess I am anxiously awaiting the publishing 
day *P. Boddt. 



CHESS. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

C. aL— The gsms sent Is very creditable as a eecemusn of 
dashing play ; but until we get a little farther serenes! 
with preliminary Instructions, we can eeareeJy afford 
room tor inch matter. 

D. B. B. (of New Orleans.)— We are pleased to hear of the 
contemplated organization of a Chess Clab in Kew Or- 
leans. As to " Bye-laws," eoneeminf whieh you art ad- 
▼ioetWe»oMldert)iema««U; and would recommend jot 
to eeehew them altogether, or as nearly so as possible. A 
euAelency of subscribers to defray the expense of one or 
two airy and aeceeeible rooms, and the constant attend* 
ance on play days, or nights, of seme three or four sturdy 
players, as a nucleus, will go far to ensure permanency to 
the undcrtakiag . With regard to the Uols, Mr. H. Bohde, 
at the corner of Maiden-lane, haa the bast Club mem made 
in the country. 

M. T.— The average of Chess play at Phuaoelphie, Is fully 
equal to that of New York. A match by telegraph between 
the two cities, would certainly be very interesting. Caa 
it sot be arranged T The amateurs of the 
have eaeellent accommodation at the J 



Education. — Every boy should have his head, his 
heart, and his hand educated. 

Sympathy.— There is a secret drawer containing 
valaah]es in every human heart, if we only know 
how to touch the spring. 

Patxsnt Surruuir q — That we may suffer leas, let 
us suffer patientf y.--JV«Ztrifci Brtmtr. 



PROBLEM NO. Ill 

rrci.1, 




White. 
White to play and check mate in four moves. 



QUEENING THE PAWN 
One more peculiarity attaching itaelf to our little 
fiiend, the P-i.vu, we must not forget to exemplify 
before we take of him a temporary leave. 

Having already ehown that Pawns have no re- 
treating power, the uninitiated maybe well supposed 
to wonder what is to become of such a venturesome 
member of the fraternity, as, having run. the gaunt- 
let through the enemies' forces, shall arrive at the 
opposite extremity of the board from which he 
started 1 The solution of this difficulty is simply 
that, in such event, the fortunate possessor of the 
Pawn is permitted to substitute in his place any 
superior piece, excepting a king, which he may con- 
sider most subservient to the interests of his game ; 
whether Queen, Rook, Bishop, or Knight ; alto- 
gether irrespective of the met, that he may, a* 
same time, have his full compliment of pieces «,. „r 
board. 

For the reason that in by for the majority of cases 
the Queen, for her superior valne is chosen, this pro- 
cess Is denominated Qutentnf a Pawn. 
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CASTLING. 
Catling is a combined movement of King and 
Rook, forming, in more particular* than one, a strik- 
ing exception to the ordinary principle* of Chew. 
It can be effected but ones daring a game by each 
player, and then only under the following restric- 
tion! :— 

In the first place, neither King nor Hook must 
have been previously moved. 

Secondly— The King must not be in check when 
the move is made. 

Thirdly — There must be, at the time, no interven- 
ing piece, either friendly or adverse, between King 
and Rook. 

And, finally, no square over which the King 
passes must be en prise, or attacked by any adverse 
piece. 

With these provisos, the double movement of 
Castling is. performed as follows : — 

The Rook is placed on the next square to that 
occupied by the King, and the King then moved to 
the next square on the other side of the Rook. 
Consequently, in castling on the King's side, the 
King is played to his Knight's square, and the Rook 
to that of King's Bishop ; and when on Queen's 
tide, K. to Q. B. and R. to Q's square. 



V Secretaries end other officers, or members of Chess 
Clubi in the United States and British North America, are 
requests J to pot us in possession of such Information as will 
enable ue to publish the times and places at which their 
meetings are held. Communications on all subjects of inte- 
rest connected with the fame, from amateurs generally, will 
be always acceptable ; and due attention to all queries as to 
lie Laws and Customs by which Chess play is regulated, 
may be at all times relied upon. 



Irish Embroideries. — The effect of the British 
School of Design, established a number of years 
since under the auspices of Sir Robert Peel, has been 
to create a taste for works of art and artistic occupa- 
tion among the people of the British Islands, and 
to provide a means v of agreeable support for thou- 
sands who hitherto had been without employment, 
and often without taste or inclination to seek it. In 
Ireland it has created a sort of revolution among the 
poorer classes, a great eiumber of whom, once idle 
and vicious, and without any means of support, dis- 
covered that they could work upon embroidery. The 
unskilled could, with a little patience and instruc- 
tion, soon learn to accomplish simple work, while 
those who had nimble fingers and a correct eye could 
accomplish work of a higher finish. Now, there is 
one firm in this city, which expends 300,000 dollars 
a year tor tsto embroidery produced in some of the 
parish schools and convents of Cork, Galway, Kil- 
dare, and other places. The successful introduc- 
tion of thisTbranch of the arts into Ireland, has shown 
that to no one country, not even to France, need the 
highest refinements in the way of skilful labor ex- 
clusively belong. Queen Victoria clothes her neck 
and arms in Irish embroidery ; and it is said, that 
although other laces may be more expensive and 
magnificent, none can deserve higher praise for 
neatness, artistic taste and skill. As a consequence 
of these changes — which were first started into ex- 
istence by the daughter of an Irish clergyman, 
named Ellis — the importation of these British menu 
lectured goods into this country has increased to 
more than two million dollars. 



0TJB CORRESPONDENTS ADVENTtTBES AT THE SEAT OF WAB. 

NUMBER IV 



W xlNsf' 




OVX CORRESPONDENT ENTERS CONSTANTINOPLE IN TRIUMPH 
IN THE CHARACTER OP A BRITISH CONTINGENT. 




DEWARE OP THE DOGS. 





SXETCHING FROM NATURE IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 



OUR CORRESPONDENT MISTS WITH 

A DIPFICULTT IN TH1 STRUT 

C# OONSTANTWOPLE. 
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ST. FLORE. 



A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

(FROM TEX QSEJULH 07 BOX*.) 



(Continued,) 

My God !" said Maugiron, with something like 
scorn, " it must have been dreadful indeed to have 
moved a gipsy's heart !" 

The old woman overheard the speech, but pre- 
served a dignified silence. 

Gui testified some uneasiness at Maugiron's man- 
ner to Adelma, which he deemed impolitic and 
ungrateful. 

" She alone/ 1 he said, " can save us in this emer- 
gency, and direct us in a path quite unknown to us. 
Follow with a good will, Maugiron; I have the 
highest opinion of her fidelity." % 

" Do you think,'* he replied, laughing, " that this 
gipsy race has a very nice sense of honor 1" 

" I don't undertake to say that," said Gui, " but I 
know that the diamond sometimes is concealed under 
the roughest exterior; and why condemn her 
because some of her tribe may be bad ?" 

" Be content, Viole ; I see you take a warm 
interest in the old lady, but do you not think it pos- 
sible that she may, for some purpose of her own, 
take advantage .of our* position to decoy us. back to 
Rouen?" 

Adelma was at some distance, and did not hear 
their conversation ; but now she stood still, as though 
to recover breath, and interrupted Gui in the reply 
he was about to make. 

" Believe me," she said, "your countrymen at 
Rouen are more bloodthirsty than savages. I saw 
the child murdered at the breast, — wives and maid- 
ens dishonored, — old men strangled, — houses plun- 
dered. I saw — and I shudder as I tell you— one 
gray-haired man, of advanced age and venerable 
aspect— even the honored Marlorat — on the gallows 
in front of the Cathedral !" 

"Marlorat !" said the friends at the same moment. 

" Marlorat?" 

" Even so ; and what think you will be the harvest 
of such a deed?" 

" Are you going to give a political lecture, Mo- 
ther ?" said Maugiron. " Come, leave that, and tell 
us what, you know of Captain Montgommeri." 

" Montgommeri ? Ho who killed Henry at the 
Tournament ?" 

11 The same." 

•' I know him; he was in command. He 
escaped the fate which befel Captain Crose," she 
replied. 

Maugiron was astonished at the old woman's in- 
formation ; but with all his joy, he could not dispel 
some doubts, and asked again if Adelma was ture of 
his safety. 

" Adelma does not lie !" was her indignant reply. 
" I tell you it was my own son — my eleventh— who 
rescued him." 

" May he be nobly rewarded !" said Maugiron ; 
"and thou truly, mother, hast seen some service. 
She who gives eleven brave sons to the world, 
indeed, and hovers like a compassionate raven over 
battle-fields and scenes of slaughter, deserves some 
remembrance !" 

" Yon should not jeer at the old woman," said 



Adelma, sharply. " Sarcasm is insulting to any 
one— I win not remind you wherefore it is so to 
me." 

"Come, come, mother, don't be angry," said 
Maugiron. " See, I offer thee the hand of reconci- 
liation, and will, with the courtesy of a right gallant 
knight, beg to kiss thine if thou wilt ; and I will 
give thy eleventh, or all thy eleven, permission to 
plunder me of all the gold they may find upon me, if 
I again depart from the right way." 

'The gipsy could not conceal a smile at the 
comical manner of the gay Captain, and peace was 
restored. 

Gui then asked Adelma to explain the hint she 
had given of Crose's death, whom he had regarded 
during the siege as a brave and gallant soldier. 

" What," he asked Adelma, " what can Crose 
possibly have done to merit death 1" 

" What !" replied she ; " have you not heard that 
he delivered Havre into the hands of the English, 
at Conde's command ?" 

An animated dispute then took place between the 
friends as to the justice or injustice of Cross's lot. 
Maugiron was indignant at Condi's conduct, and 
called him a traitor to his country for delivering ii\to 
England's power a port which commanded the Seine 
itself, and through that river rendered easy the way 
of access into the very heart of France. 

The old Adelma quietly listened to tlje disputants, 
but at length, in the heat of the argument, she re- 
minded them that their voices were raised too 
high, and that it would be the part of prudence to 
continue their journey in silence. 

They had not pursued a straight line on the road 
to Orleans, as Adelma deemed it more prudent to 
diverge somewhat from the beaten track ; and it was, 
therefore, under extreme fatigue and exhaustion 
that they reached that place in safety. 

The Huguenot army was still quartered there in 
a state of inaction, from which it needed an event 
like that of the reverses of their cause at Rouen to 
arouse them. The arrival at this time of the Dutch 
army, under the command of D'Andelot, Coligny's 
brother, and the brave Rodelhaussen, at length 
stirred them up to the life and decision in which 
they had been lacking. 

Conde and Coligny sat in earnest consultation 
over some letter of importance, after the arrival of 
D'Andelot. The uncertainty of the fate of Rouen 
oppressed them greatly. No news of the result of 
the siege had yet reached them, and they were still 
flattering themselves with hopes of the success of 
the expedition, when two gipsies were an- 
nounced, bringing news from Rouen, which, the 
servant said, could only be delivered to the Admiral 
or Conde. 

They were at once admitted. 

" What tidings ?" said Condi, hastily, " Do you 
come from the neighborhood of Rouen !" 

" From Rouen itself," answered the elder, " which 
is in the hands of the Constable." 

" Thou liest, hound !" said Conde, springing up 
hastily. " It is impossible. Brave men command 
the fort." 

" If you will believe Captain Maugiron, my Lord, 
whom you have just called a brave man, Rouen 
is in the enemy's possession. He is here to tes- 
tify." 



" Maugiron ! You here ?" 

Maugiron, who, with his companion, Gui, had 
assumed the diguise of a gipsy, now stepped for- 
ward. 

" Alas !" said he, " alas ! in this digraceful dis- 
guise, and saved almost by a miracle, I and Da Viole, 
and, as I hope to God, the brave Montgommeri, 
have escaped from the common sea of blood; 
but would to heaven I had fallen on the watte of 
Rouen!" 

The two leaders of the Huguenot party stood 
amazed They could scarcely believe their ears, 
when Maugiron related the scenes which he and 
Adelma had witnessed. The Admiral, although 
deeply moved, bore the intelligence with dignified 
composure. Not so Conde. He gave way to a burst 
of passion, and swore to hasten at once to Paris 
and take bloody revenge on the murderers of Mar- 
lorat and Crose ; but Coligny knew his tempera- 
ment, and silently suffered his anger to evaporate. 
After a few moments he looked at the matter more 
calmly, and agreed with Coligny that the time was 
come for them to arise to action. 

Maugiron and Gui lost nothing in the opinion of 
their leaders. From their account of the length of 
the siege, and its attendant horrors, it was evident 
that they had made a brave and manly resistance. 

A few days elapsed, and Montgommeri returned, 
fully confirming their report ; and the meeting of the 
three friends was hearty and joyous. 

When the news from Rouen spread in the Hugue- 
not army, the bitterest indignation was excited 
against the Catholics. With one voice they de- 
manded at once to be led to the field. Their gene- 
rals, seeing no alternative, consented ; and Coligny, 
whom no calamity could dishearten, was unwearied 
in his preparations for the attack. Conde, indeed, 
troubled himself but • little with the details. His 
was a mind which was never aroused to activity 
except in great emergencies ; and although Coligny 
continually urged upon him the policy of governing 
his feelings of revenge towards the Constable, he 
could not restrain his burning desire not so much 
to avenge Marlorat's murder, as that of Crose 1 , who 
had but obeyed his commands, and whose destruc- 
tion, therefore, he felt to be a personal indignity 
and insult. Henceforward it seemed as though 
every undertaking of the Huguenots was doomed to 
failure. Rouen was gone, and only Lyons and 
Orleans remained in their possession. The English, 
with whom Conde had concluded that important 
treaty, and to whom Havre and Dieppe were ceded, 
did not fulfil their promises according to Conde's 
expectations. The forces which Duras fed out of 
Guyenne were greatly weakened and scattered by 
the formidable Montluc ; and it was only with a 
miserable remnant that Larochefoucault entered Or- 
leans. But all these misfortunes failed to daunt the 
intrepid Coligny. Cheered by the arrival of La- 
rochefoucault and his detachment, and D'Andelot, 
who, after immense fatigue and suffering, had, with 
his 8000 German soldiers, accomplished the journey 
to Orleans by circuitous routes, he was determined 
once more to engage in the defence of his cause. 
Every heart seemed animated with new zeal, and 
the sound of rejoicing was heard in the army. Gui 
and Maugiron, who wished for nothing better than 
an engagement, shared in the feeling of satisfaction, 
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and prayed that they might win laurels in the ensu- 
ing conflict. 

The hour arrived for the march, and with hut 
little delay, the reinforced army appeared at the 
gates of Paris, whither the court, since the siege of 
Rouen, had returned. Universal consternation 
seized the city at the appearance of the enemy. The 
Queen trembled ; she anticipated with terror the 
revenge of the Huguenot party if Paris fell into 
their hands, and she had now no alternative but re- 
course to negotiation. In the meantime winter set 
in with rigor, and the fortifications of the town 
were strengthened. Six thousand Spaniards came 
to the relief of Paris, and negotiations were at an 
end. 

Conde's army, which had suffered severely from 
the inclemency of the weather, was compelled to 
withdraw into Normandy, in order to collect fresh 
forces, and await the promised help from England ; 
but no sooner had he left the gates of Paris than he 
was pursued by a large number of the royal army, 
and an engagement was inevitable. 



CHAPTER X. 

PAEII 



BATTLE OP D1ETJX — EZJOICINO IN 

the gipsies' pmoosiss. 



IT was on the 19th of December that the rival 
armies came in sight of one another at a small 
distance from the ancient town of Dreux. Coligny 
and Conde, although prepared for the engagement, 
had not calculated on an attack this day, but the mo- 
ment was come. The Reitere, or German cavalry, 
were the first objects of the attack of the Catholics, 
but the onset was bravely resisted, and the troops 
oTerthrown. 

" Onward, my children," said Mouvans, triumph- 
antly, " they flee— they flee !" As like a raging 
torrent he urged his regiment on to the Swiss, who, 
headed by the aged Montmorency, stood like their 
native mountains, firm and immoveable ; but at 
length they, too, gave way, and the Constable him- 
self fell. 

" Surrender !" said Mouvans, brandishing his sabre 
over the fallen hero's head — " surrender !" 

The fight lasted for seven hours, and the advant- 
age was constantly fluctuating ; but at the moment 
that victory was declaring for the Protestants, Guise, 
who, with a body of troops, had remained a quiet 
spectator of the conflict, approached. The shock 
was irresistible, Conde's horse fell, and after a short 
resistance he was taken prisoner, while cries of vic- 
tory resounded through the royal ranks. 

Coligny, who was never greater than in adversity, 
now assembled his routed infantry behind a thicket, 
and ordering them to follow him across the little 
river Blaise, he proposed to give battle again by the 
village of Blainville; Mouvans, in the meantime, 
fighting desperately with St. Andre. The con- 
flict lasted till nightfall, and St. Andre fell in the 
struggle. 

But night did not terminate the engagement. 
Victory was not yet decided, although the field was 
covered with the stiffening dead, and resounded 
with the groans of the wounded and dying. Gui 
de Viole, among the latter number, lay beneath his 
dying war horse, bleeding fearfully. 

Bark fell the shades of the winter's night over 
the field of battle, increasing by its severity the 



fearful agonies of the victims of war. The Royal- 
ists had retreated, and the wounded were left to 
perish. — The stars above were the only witnesses of 
their woe, and the chilling east wind passed keenly 
over the place where death in a thousand forms 
sought and found its spoil, whilst with its mournful 
murmurs the sighs of the fainting and bleeding 
soldiers mingled. And now in that awful moment 
friend lay face to face with foe, all crowding toge- 
ther to receive, if possible, a little warmth, albeit 
from an enemy— a little relief from the piercing, 
killing cold. Gui still lay senseless beneath tya 
steed, his young life ebbing away. He had, indeed, 
been dangerously wounded, the sabre having made 
so deep an indentation on his skull that it was only 
marvellous how he had escaped instantaneous 
death. During a moment of partial consciousness, 
he collected sufficient strength to draw the horse- 
cloth over the welling wound, and then relapsed into 
insensibility. 

It was a true remark which Maugiron had jest- 
ingly made that gipsies, like flights of ravens, hov- 
ered over battle-fields to plunder the fallen. Their 
peculiar and dark superstitions, their distinct habits 
and customs, their wandering, lawless, and nomade 
life, did not prevent them from intimate acquaint- 
ance with the affairs of.the world, and thus it was 
that they were always ready in time of war to avail 
themselves of the chances of spoil, and then to re- 
turn laden with booty to their lurking-places in 
some remote province, or to their retreat in the dis- 
tant Pyrenees. Adeline's horde, one of the strong- 
est and most daring which at that time wandered 
through France, had followed the Huguenot army 
at a distance. Thirsting for gain, tfcey all Hastened 
to the scene after the battle was ended. Adelma 
alone was missing. The tender feeling which in 
times past the beautiful young wife of St. Flore 
had excited, when the slighted country giil poured 
out her woman's woes into her bosom, had never 
been extinguished. The echo of those silvery tones 
of benevolence and love had sounded in her ears 
through her wild and wandering life, and she could 
now only think with horror on a slaughter in which, 
perhaps, Gui, the child of her benefactor, had fallen, 
She had observed the progress of the battle from 
the heights of Montford, and scarcely had she seen 
the army withdraw, and night draw her mantle over 
the horrid scene, than the gipsies hastened to the 
field in order to begin their business of despoiling. 
Adelma, too, followed, and with a lighted torch 
began her sorrowful search. So loud were the 
beatings of her anxious heart, that they almost de- 
prived her of the power of breathing, and unwill- 
ingly and heavily did her feeble voice join in the 
monotonous death-song which it was her people's 
wont to chant over the slain. She did not, how- 
ever, unite in the pursuit of her companions, but 
with her lighted torch stooped down to many a livid 
lace in search of the well-known features of Viole. 
She had already traversed the place where the 
wounded youth lay more than once without discov- 
ering him ; but at length, perceiving the horse- 
cloth with which he had staunched his wound, 
she stopped. In a moment she had recognised 
him, and a wild cry of grief proceeded from the 
gipsy's voice. 
Some people of her tribe hastened at the sound to 



see what could have terrified the mother in this 
manner. They beheld her grief in astonishment, 
and it was not without great difficulty that they 
drew her from the apparently lifeless form. At 
length, after a closer examination, one of the gipsies 
exclaimed — " Be tranquil, mother ; he is not dead. 
He is only in a swoon ; let us bind up his head 
directly." 

The gipsy was calm in a moment, and again 
bending over Gui she examined his head, felt his 
pulse, and, satisfied that he yet breathed, she raised 
him on her arm, poured a few drops of wine into his 
mouth, and after his wound had been bound to the 
extent of their skill, the two men lifted him up. 
They now pursued their way with their burden over 
the heaps of slain to the little river side, where, 
finding a spot which they could ford, they crossed 
to the opposite bank, and after a long walk they 
halted in a forest which lay in the neighborhood of 
Montford. When once arrived at a place of safety, 
Gui was comfortably laid before the fire, and his 
wounds dressed ; Adelma ordered a maiden whom 
she called her granddaughter to share her watch, 
whilst the two men who had carried him to the 
wood returned with eager haste to the field of 
battle. 

It required the utmost efforts of Adelma to restore 
the wounded man to consciousness. He lay in- 
sensible until early morning, when, opening his 
eyes, to her great joy, he recognised Adelma. 

" Ah, Gui," she said, softly, " Adelma keeps her 
word, thou seest. She is near thee in the worst 
moment of thy life, and I thank Heaven that she is 
permitted to be so." 

Gui pressed her hand, and looked up. 

" Thou shalt not die," she replied ; " thine hour 
is not yet come.*' 

Again he closed his eyes, the maiden brought some 
strong broth, which Adelma having administered, he 
slumbered. 

In the meantime a general feeling of discontent 
prevailed in the camp among the male gipsies, on 
account of the interest which Adelma manifested 
towards the wounded man whom she had taken 
under her protection ; and her son, the head of the 
tribe, reproached her bitterly for her conduct. 

" Ungrateful being !*' she replied, " thou art not 
worthy of a mother's love. The mother of that 
youth saved thine from madness and death, and 
thou wouldst have me leave her child to perish." 

He was silent, and then said — 

"But what wilt thou do with him? We must 
depart speedily to Dauphiny, and tread our way 
between two armies. That of Guise is now at our 
left hand, and Coligny is leading his back to Nor- 
mandy. The booty that we have found is immense. 
How shall we carry the wounded man and our prize 
together 1 Depart we must, for this is n o place of 
safety for us." 

11 Go, then, and leave me with him," was the 
reply, accompanied with a look of such bitter re- 
proach and scorn, that the man was confounded, 
and slunk quietly away, with many an inward mur- 
mur, however, that his avarice was likely to be dis- 
appointed; then, judging it was vain to protest 
further, he gave orders for the construction of a rude 
barrow, on which the sick man could be laid, and 
as soon as it was completed, they broke up their 
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camp, packed ap their ill-gotten treasure, and pre- 
pared for a march. The chief then went to Adeline, 
and showed her the means he had provided for 
Gui's removal. Her eye once more lighted kindly 
on him, and before another half-hour had elapsed no 
traces could be found of the wandering children of 
the desert. 

News of the victory arrived at Paris. The cry, 
"Conde is taken, the Huguenots destroyed," re- 
sounds from one end of the city to the other ; and the 
• shouts of the fanatical populace is loud and triumph- 
ant. The ringing of balls proclaims the result of the 
battle, and thous- 
ands stream to the 
great gates of No- 
tre Dame to sing 
the Tt Deum for 
the victory over 
their (alien bre- 
thren. 

On this memo- 
rable day Master 
Acevedo was seat- 
ed in his solitary 
chamber, reading 
a large folio atten- 
tively. The pale, 
beautiful, but dis- 
guised Gabrielle, 
with her head rest- 
ing on her hand, 
was there ; and 
some sad recollec • 
tion or other was 
apparently cloud- 
ing her spirit, and 
filling her soft and 
lovely eye with 
tears. The sound 
of rejoicing, too, 
foil -on her ear. 

"Hark!" she 
said, "what can 
that ringing of 
belli meant" 

Acevedo listen- 
ed, and, folding his 
hands, he said, — 

"My God, that 
is the song of 
triumph which 
France is singing 
her children's 



Acevedo sighed. 

" It wants a long time till night, my child, and 
it is a heavy, weary task to read our own fate 
there." 

He rose, apparently in an agony of anxiety and 
grie$ when a gentle tap was heard at the door. 
Acevedo opened it. A hand was extended, and, a 
letter being presented, the door was closed without 
Acevedo having recognised the messenger. He 
stepped to the window, and read hastily. Having 
done so, he threw the letter into the fire, whilst the 
deep lines in his brow grew darker and heavier. 
In another moment he had left the room, and 



yet nothing of the news which you have apparently 
received from the Duke ; but I may, perhaps, remind 
your Majesty that the stars cannot lie." 

" Explain yourself," said Catherine, with some 
agitation. 1 

" Conde is in your power," he replied, " but Mont- 
morency is in Coligny's. St Andrews fate is sealed, 
and 7000 are missing in the army of Guise." 
Catherine started. 

" So the news of the victory U a lie! But if no 
victory of Guise's, still it is a triumph for me." 

11 True," said Acevedo, " for Andre is no mors ; 
and he — forgive me, my Queen, that I insult yen 

by repeating the 

\ words— he who 

* would have thrown 

' your Majesty into 

the Seine 




powerless in 
death." 

Catherine's 



graves !" A cold shudder 
ran through his frame, and he trembled like an aspen 
leaf. 

Gabrielle started forward, and earnestly inquired 
the cause. 

"Child," said the old man, "thou hast a father 
in prison — how wouldst thou feel if thou' knewest 
that the prisoners were all destroyed ?" 

Gabrielle turned pale as death. 

"Frightful," she said, shuddering. 

M Understand, then," said Acevedo, " my anxiety. 
One has fought in that battle who is dear to me as 
life ; and does he yet survive 1 Who can tell me 
this?" 

M Ah !" said Gabrielle, simply, " why not ask the 
stars, thou who canst read them so surely 1" 



Gabrielle was alone. Poor maiden! she laid her 
hand on her throbbing heart, as though she would 
stay its beating. 

" Good Acevedo," she said, " so good, and yet to 
have suffered thus. Poor man, the world must 
have dealt hardly with him. "Ah, my father! 
ah, Gui !" sighed she, and sank into a mournful 
reverie. 

Acevedo in the meantime hastened to the Queen. 

" Do you come to wish me joy, Acevedo?" said 
she, with a triumphant smile. 

"No," replied the astrologer, "I leave that to 
others. * 

"How!" said Catherine. "You do not doubt the 
truth of the victory which all Paris celebrates ?" 

" I," said Acevedo, unmoved — " I have heard as 



derwent s 
change. Every 
passion of which 
her heart was ca- 
pable was written 
there. She hot her 
lips, and was si- 
lent, for she com- 
prehended the as- 
trologer's mean- 
ing, who stood 
before her as calm 
and unmoved as 
though the matter 
were entirely in- 
different to him. 

The tumult in 
theQueen's bosom, 
howeves} subsided 
in a moment ; and, 
turning to Aceve- 
do with a smile, 
she said, " And 
how shall we pro- 
ceed?" 

"Catherine rules 
France," was ths 
reply ; " and dees 
shs ask how !" 
^J A triumphant 
smile lighted up 
the Queen's face with conscious power, and shs 
asked Acevedo whether he could tell her any parti- 
culars of Condi's fate. 

" Your Majesty surely remembers," he replied, 
" how near is Conde's relation to you ; and will not 
visit on him too severely the fault to which party 
hatred drove him." 

" And suffer him to go unpunished, you would 
say, for having given up Havre to Elisabeth !" was 
the proud reply. 

" The Lord rules the hearts of kings and queens," 
was the reply. "Conde will not fall by your 
hand." 

" What induced you to seek this smtienee 1" she 
said at last. 

( To be continued.) 
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BOMARSUND. 



1IAJS are this week enabled to present oar readers 
* ^ with a view of the fortress of Bomarsund 
recently taken by the Allies from Russia. 

The following summary of the incidents of the 
siege, contain every particular which has been 
authenticated : — 

On Monday, the 7th August, Sir Charles Napier 
hoisted his flag in the little Bulldog, and steamed up 
to Bomarsund. On Tuesday, the 8th, at daybreak, 
the troops landed — all the boats of the division before 
Bomarsund were employed in the service. No oppo- 
sition was offered by the Russians, although the 
locality was favorable for riflemen. 

On Wednesday, the 9th, stores and guns were 
landed. 



[BOXABSTOD, AND TBI F0RTITI0ATX0N8 OF SCABPAN8.] 

Friday, llth, and Saturday, 12th.— The guns 
were set into, position, and batteries erected on 
shore. 

Sunday, 13th. — The French cattery commenced 
firing on Tzee Fort at 4 a. m., and at 4.30 p.m. the 
fort showed a flag of truce. 

Monday, 14tb. — The Tzee Fort surrendered to the 
French. The number of killed and wounded is esti- 
mated at thirty. 

Tuesday, 15th. — The English field and breaching 
batteries opened fire on Nottich Fort, which was 
breached by four p.m., and surrendered in the even- 
ing. In this fort there were five killed and six or 
seven wounded, and 125 prisoners. 

The English and the French ships continued firing 
at the sea face of the principal fort of Bomarsund, 
while, at the same time, the French field and mortar 



batteries poured an incessant fire on the rear, and sa 
English eight-inch gun on the captured six-gun 
battery maintained an excellent flanking fire. 

The captured fort of Tzee blew up about one p.m. 

On Wednesday, the 16th, the French batteries ad- 
vanced considerably nearer to the land face of the 
fort, and kept up an incessant fire ; the heavy guns 
in the six-gun battery, served by the English, did 
great execution ; the large blocks of granite that 
formed the face of the fort, and which in appearance 
offered an immense resistance, fell out in masses, 
and the rubble with which the wall was filled in, 
tumbled out in heaps. At 12.30 a flag of truce was 
held out at an embrasure of Bomarsund, towards the 
fleet ; a boat, with an officer, was sent on shore, sad 
at about half-past twelve the O ov stnor - G e ner al 
Bodieco— surrendered. _ 
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HARD TIMES. 



BY CHARLES DICKENS. 



(Continutd.) 
She had turned upon her pillow, and lay with her 
face upon her arm, so that he could not see it All 
her wildness and passion had subsided : but, though 
softened, she was not in tears. Her father was 
changed .in nothing so much as in the respect that 
-he-would have been glad to see her in tears. 

*' Some persons hold,*' he pursued, still hesitat- 
ing, " that there is a wisdom of the Head, and that 
there is a wisdom of the Heart. I have not sup- 
posed so ; but, as I have said, I mistrust myself 
now. I have supposed the head to be all-sufficient. 
It may not be all-sufficient ; how can I venture thi* 
morning to say that it is ! If that other kind of 
wisdom should be what I have neglected, and should 
be the instinct that is wanted, Louisa — " 

He suggested it very doubtfully, as if he were half 
unwil'ing to admit it even now. She made him no 
answer; lying before him on her bed, still half- 
dressed, much as he bad seen her lying on the floor 
of his room last night. 

•vLouiaa," and his hand rested on her hair again, 
" 1 have been absent from here, my dear, a good 
deal of late ; and though yeur sister's training has 
been pursued according to — the system," he ap- 
peared to come t«» that word with great reluctance 
always, " it has necessarily been modified by daily 
associations begun, in her case, at an early age. I 
ask you, ignorantly and humbly, my daughter— for 
the better, do you think V* 

" Father,*' she replied, without stirring, " if any 
harmony has been awakened in her young breast 
that was mute in mine uctil it turned to discord, let 
her thank Heaven for it, and go upon her happier 
way. taking it as her greatest blessing that she has 
avoided my way." 

14 O my child, my child !" he said in a forlorn 
manner, " I am an unhappy man to sec you thus ! 
What avails it to me that you do not reproach me, 
if I so bitterly reproach myself!" He bent his 
head, and spoke low to her. " Louisa, I have a 
misgiving that some change may have been slowly 
working about me in this house, by mere love and 
gratitude ; that what the Head had left undone and 
could not do, the Heart may havo been doing 
silently. Can it be so 1" 
* She made him no reply. 

" I am not too proud to believe it, Louisa. How 
could I be arrogant, and you before me 1 Can it be 
so ? Is it so, my dear !" 

He looked upon her, once more, tying cast away 
Jhere ; and without another word went out of the 
room/ He had not been long gone, when she heard 
a light tread near the door, and knew that some one 
stood beside her. 

She did not raise her head* A dull anger that she 
should be seen in her distress, and that the involun- 
tary look she had so resented should come to this 
fulfillment, smouldered within her like an unwhole- 
some fire. All closely imprisoned forces rend and 
destroy. The air that would be healthful to the 
earth, the water that would enrich it, the heat that 
wou|d ripen it, tear it when caged up. So in her 
bosom ran sow; the strongest qualities she pos- 



sessed, long turned upon themselves, became a heap 
of obduracy, that rose against a friend. 

It was welt that soft touch came upon her neck, 
and that she understood herself to be supposed 
to have fallen asleep. The sympathetic hand 
did not claim her resentment. " Let it lie there, let 
it lie." 

So it lay there, warming into life a crowd of 
gentler thoughts ; and she lay still. As she soft- 
ened with the quiet, and the consciousness of being 
so watched, some tears made their way into her 
eyes. The face touched hers, and she knew that 
there were tears upon it, too, and she the cause of 
them. 

As Louisa feigned to rouse herself, and sat up, 
Sissy retired, so that she stood placildy near the bed- 
side. 

" I hope I have not disturbed you. I have come 
to ask you if you will let me stay with you." 

44 Why should you stay with me ! My sister will 
miss you. Tou are everything to her." 

u Am I 1" returned Sissy, shaking her head. " I 
would be something to you, if I might." 
" What V said Louisa, almost sternly. 
" Whatever you want most, if I could be that. At 
all events, I would like to try to be as near it as I 
can. And however far off that may be, I will never 
tire of trying. Will you let me 1" 
44 My father sent you to ask me." 
" No, indeed," replied Sissy. He told me that I 
might come in now, but he sent me away from the 
room this morning— or at least — " She hesitated 
and stopped. 

41 At least, what 1" said Louisa, with her search- 
ing eyes upon her. 

44 1 thought it best myself that I should be sent 
away, for I felt very uncertain whether you would 
like to find me here." 
44 Have I always hated you so much 1" 
14 1 hope not, for I have, always loved you, and 
have always wished that you should know it. But 
you changed to me a little, shortly before you left 
home. Not that I wondered at it. You knew so 
much, and I knew so little, and it was so natural in 
many ways, going as you were among other friends, 
that I had nothing to complain of, and was not at 
all hurt." 

Her color rose as she said it modestly and hur- 
riedly. Louisa understood the loving pretence, and 
her heart smote her. 

44 May I try 1" said Sissy, emboldened to raise her 
hand to the neck that was insensibly drooping toward 
her. 

Louisa, taking down the handtbat would have 
embraced her in another moment, held it in one of 
hers, and answered : 

" First, Sissy, do you know what I am T I am so 
proud and so hardened, so confused and troubled, so 
resentful and unjust to every one and to myself, that 
everything is stormy, dark, and wicked to me. Does 
not that repel you 1" 
"No!" 

41 1 am so unhappy, and all that should have made 
me otherwise is so laid waste, that if I had been 
bereft of since to this hour, and instead of being as 
learned as you think me, had to begin to acquire the 
simplest truths, I could not want a guide to peace, 
nontorttnvtit, honor, til the good of which I am 



quite devoid, more abjectly than I do. Does not 

that repel you 1" 

"No!" 

In the innocence of her brave affection* and the 
brimming up of her old devoted spirit, the once de- 
serted girl shone like a beautiful light upon the dark- 
ness of the other. 

Louisa raised the hand that it might clasp her 
neck, and join its fellow there. She fell upon her 
knees, and clinging to the stroller's child, looked up 
at her almost with veneration. 

44 Forgive me, pity me, help me! Have compas- 
sion on my great need, and let me lay this head of 
mine upon a loving heart !" 

" O lay it here !" cried-Sissy. " Lay it here, my 
dear." 



M 1 



CHAPTER XXX. 

R. JAMES HARTHOUSE passed a whole 
night and a day in a state of so much hurry, 
that the World, with its best glass in its eye, would 
scarcely hare recognised him during (hat insane 
interval, as the brother Jem of the honorable and 
jocular member. He was positively agitated. He 
several times spoke with an emphasis, similar to the 
vulgar manner. He went in and went cut in an 
unaccountable way, like a man with an object. He 
rode like a highwayman. In a word, he was ro 
horribly bored by existing circumstances, that he 
forgot to go in for boredom in the manner prescribed 
by the authorities. 

After putting his horse at Coketown through tne 
storm, as if it were a leap, he waited up all night : 
from time to time ringing his bell with the greatest 
fury, charging the porter who kept watch with delin- 
quency in witholding letters or messages that could 
not fail to have been intrusted to him, and demand- 
ing restitution on the spot. The dawn coming, the 
morning coming, and the day coming, and neither 
message nor letter coming with either, he went 
down to the country house. There the report was, 
Mr. Bounderby away, and Mrs. Bounderby in town. 
Left for town suddenly last evening. Not even 
known to be gone until receipt of message, import- 
ing that her return was not to be expected for the 
present. 

In these circumstances he had nothing for it but 
to follow her to town. He went to the house in 
town. Mrs. Bounderby not there. He looked in 
at the Bank. Mr. Bounderby away, and Mrs. Sparsit 
away. Mrs. Sparsit away 1 Who could have been 
reduced to sudden extremity for the company of .that 
griffin ! 

" Well ! I don't know," said Tom, who had his 
own reasons for being uneasy about it •« She was 
off somewhere at daybreak this morning. She's 
always full of mystery ; I hate her. So I do that 
white chap ; he's always got his blinking eyes upon 
a fellow." 

44 Where were you last night, Tom ?" 

" Where was I last night !" said Tom. " Gome ! 
I like that. I was waiting for you, Mr. Harthouse, 
till it came down as / never saw it come down 
before. Where was I too ! Where were you, you 
mean." 

" I was prevented from coating— detained." 

" Detained !" murmured Tom. " Two of as were 
detained. I was detained looking for yon, till I lost 
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every train but the maiL It would bare been a 
pleasant job to go down bj that on such a night, 
and have to walk home through a pond. I was 
obliged to sleep in town after all." 

" Where V» 

"Wherel Why, in my own bed at Boon- 
derby's." 

" Did you see your sister 1" 

" How the deuce, " returned Tom, staring, 
" could I see my sister, when she was fifteen miles 
off!" 

Cursing these quick retorts of the young gentle- 
man to whom he was so true a friend, Mr. Hart- 
house disembarrassed himself of that interview with 
the smallest conceivable amount of ceremony, and 
debated for the hundredth time what all this could 
mean ? He made only one thing clear. It was, 
that whether she was in town or out of town, whe- 
ther he had been premature with her who was so 
hard to comprehend, or she had lost courage, or they 
were discovered, or some mischance or mistake at 
present incomprehensible had occurred, he must re- 
main to confront his fortune, whatever it was. The 
hotel where he was known to live when con- 
demned to that region of blackness, was the stake to 
which he was tied. As to all the rest— what will 
be, will be. 

" So, whether I am waiting for a hostile message, 
or an assignation, or a penitent remonstrance, or an 
impromptu wrestle with my friend Bounderby in the 
Lancashire manner— which would seem as likely 
as anything else in the present state of affairs — I'll 
dine," said Mr. James Harthouse. " Bounderby has 
the advantage in point of weight ; and if anything of 
a British nature is to come off between us, it may be 
as well to be in training." 

Therefore, he rang the bell, and tossing himself 
negligently on a sofa, ordered "Some dinner at 
six— with a beefsteak in it," and got through the 
intervening time as well as he could. That was not 
particularly well ; for he remained in the greatest 
perplexity, and, as the hours went on, and no kind 
of explanation offered itself, his perplexity augmented 
at compound interest.* 

However, he took affairs as coolly as it was in 
human nature to do, and entertained himself with 
the facetious idea of the training more than once. 
" It wouldn't be bad," he yawned at one time, " to 
give the waiter five shillings, and throw him." At 
another time it occurred to him, "Or a fellow of 
about thirteen or fourteen stone might be hired by 
the hour." But these jests did not tell materially oti 
the afternoon, or his suspense •, and, sooth to say, 
they both lagged fearfully. 

It was impossible, even before dinner, to avoid 
often walking about in the pattern of the carpet, 
looking out of the window, listening at the door for 
footsteps, * and occasionally becoming rather hot 
when any steps approached that room. But, after 
dinner, when the day turned to twilight, and the 
twilight turned to night, and still no communication 
was made to him, it began to be, as he expressed it, 
" like the Holy Office and slow torture." However, 
stall true to his conviction that indifference was the 
genuine high-breeding (the only conviction he had), 
he seised this crisis as the opportunity for ordering 
oandlesand a newspaper. 

He had been trying in vain, for half an hour, 



to read this newspaper, when the waiter ap- 
peared and said, at once mysteriously and apologeti- 
cally: 

" Begyour pardon sir. You're wanted, sir, if you 
please." 

A general recollection that this was the kind of 
thing the Police said to the swell mob, caused Mr. 
Harthouse to ask the waiter in return, with brist- 
ling indignation, what the Devil he meant by 
"wanted!" 

"Beg your pardon, six. Young lady outside, sir 
wishes to see you." 

" Outside 1 Where 1" 

" Outside this door, sir." 

Giving the waiter to the personage before-men- 
tioned, as a blockhead duly qualified for that con- 
signment, Mr. Harthouse hurried into the gallery. 
A young woman whom he had never seen stood 
there. Plainly dressed, very quiet, very pretty. As 
he conducted her into the room and placed a chair 
for her, he observed, by the light of the candles, that 
she was even prettier than he at first believed. Her 
(ace was innocent and youthful, and its expression 
remarkably pleasant. She was not afraid of him, 
or in any way disconcerted ; she seemed to have her 
mind entirely preoccupied with the occasion of her 
visit, and to have substituted that consideration for 
herself. 

" I speak to Mr. Harthouse 1" she said, when they 
were alone. 

" To Mr. Harthouse." He added in his mind, 
" And you speak to him with the most confiding 
eyes I ever saw, and the most earnest voice (though 
so quiet) I ever heard." 

" If I do not understand — and I do not, sir" — said 
Sissy, " what your honor as s gentleman binds you 
to, in other matters :" the blood really rose in his 
face as she began in these words : " I am sure I 
may rely upon it to keep my visit secret, and to 
keep secret what I am going to say. I will 
rely upon it, if you will tell me I may so far trust 
you." 

" You may, I assure you." 

" I am young, as you see ; I am alone, as you see. 
In coming to you, sir, I have no advice ox encour- 
agement beyond my own hope." 

He thought, "But that is very strong," as he 
followed the momentary upward glance of her eyes. 
He thought besides, " This is a very odd beginning. 
I don't see where we are going." 

" I think," said Sissy, " you have already guessed 
whom I left just now 1" 

" I have been in the greatest concern and uneasi- 
uess during 'the last four-and-twenty hours (which 
have appeared as many years)," he returned, " on a 
lady's account. The hopes I have been encouraged 
to form that you come from that lady, do not deceive 
me, I trust." 

" I left her within an hour." 

"At 1" 

"Atherfother'e." 

Mr. Harthouse's face lengthened in spite of bis 
coolness, and his perplexity increased. " Then I 
certainly," he thought, "do not see where vteare 
going." 

" She hurried there last night . She arrived there 
in great agitation, and was insensible all through the 
night I live at her father's, and was with her. 



You may be sure, sir, you will never see hex again, 
as long as you live." 

Mr. Harthouse drew a long breath ; and, if ever 
man found himself in the position of not knowing 
what to say, made the discovery beyond all question 
that he was so circumstanced. The child-like inge- 
nuousness with which his visitor spoke, her modest 
fearlessness, her truthfulness, which put all artifice 
aside, her entire furgctfulness of herself in her ear- 
nest quiet holding to the object with which she had 
come; all this, together with her reliance on bis 
easily-given promise — which in itself shamed him—, 
presented something in which he was so inexpe- 
rienced, and against which he knew any of his usual 
weapons would fall so powerless ; that not a word 
could he rally to his relief. 

At last he said : 

"So startling an announcement, so confidently 
made, and by such lips, is really disconcerting in 
the last degree. May I be permitted to inquire, if 
you are charged to convey that information to me in 
those hopeless words, by the lady of whom we 
speak!" 

" I have no charge from her." 

" The drowning man catches at the straw j* With 
no disrespect for your judgment, and with no doubt 
of your sincerity, excuse my saying that I cling to 
the belief that there is yet hope that I am not con- 
demned to perpetual exile from that lady's pre- 
sence." 

" There is not the least hope. The first object of 
my coming here, sir, is to assure you that you must 
believe that there is no more hope of your ever 
speaking with her again, than there would be if she 
had died when she came home last night." 

" Musi believe 1 But if I can't— or if I should, 
by infirmity of nature, be obstinate— and won't—" 

" It is still true. There is no hope." 

James Harthouse looked at her with an incredu- 
lous smile upon his lips ; but her mind looked over 
and beyond him, and the smile was quite thrown 
away. 

He bit his lip and took a little time for consi- 
deration. 

" Well ! If it should unhappily appear," he said, 
" after due pains and duty on my part, that I am 
brought to a position so desolate as this banishment, 
I shall not become the lady's persecutor. But you 
said you had no commission from her!" 

" I have only the commission of my love for her, 
and her love for me. I have no other trust than 
that I have been with her since she fled home, and 
that she has given me her confidence. I have no 
further trust, than that I know something of her 
character and her marriage. O Mr. Harthouse, I 
think you had that trust, too !" 

He was touched in the cavity where his heart 
should have been-— in that nest of addled eggs 
where the birds of heaven would have lived if they 
had not been whistled away— by the fervor of this 
reproach. 

" I am not a moral sort of fellow," he said, " and 
I never make any pretensions to the character of a 
moral sort of fellow. I am as^immoral as need be. 
At the same time, in bringing any distress upon the 
lady who is the subject of the present conversation, 
or in unfortunately compromising her in any way, 
or in committing myselfby any expressi on of senti- 
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menu toward her, not perfectly reconcilable with — 
in fact with— the domestic hearth : or in taking any 
advantage of her father*! being a machine, or of her 
brothers being a whelp, or of her husband's being 
a bear ; I beg to be allowed to assure you that I 
hare had no particularly evil intentions, but have 
glided on from one step to another with a smooth- 
ness so perfectly irresistible, that I had not the 
slightest idea the catalogue was half so long until I 
began to turn it over. Whereas I find," said Mr. 
James Harthouse, in conclusion, " that it is really 
in several volumes." 

Though he said all this in his frivolous way, the 
way seemed, for that once, a conscious polishing of 
bat an ugly surface. He was silent for a moment ; 
and then proceeded with a more self-possessed air, 
though with traces of vexation and disappointment 
that would not be polished out. 

" After what has been just now represented to 
me, in a manner I find it impossible to doubt — I 
know of hardly any other source from which I could 
have accepted it so readily — I feel bound to say to 
you, in whom the confidence you have mentioned 
has been reposed, that I can not refuse to contem- 
plate the possibility (however unexpected) of my 
seeing the lady no more. I am solely to blame for 
the thing having come to this— and — and, I cannot 
say," he added, rather hard up for a general perora- 
tion, "that I have any sanguine expectation of ever 
becoming a moral sort of fellow, or that I have any 
belief in any moral sort of fellow whatever." 

Sissy's face sufficiently showed that her appeal to 
him was not finished. 

" You spoke," he resumed, as she raised her eyes 
to him again, " of your first object. I may assume 
that there is a second to be mentioned ?" * 

"Yes."' 

" "Will you oblige me* by confiding it 1" 

" Mr. Harthouse," returned Sissy, with a blending 
of gentleness and steadiness that quite defeated him, 
and with a simple confidence in his being bound to do 
what she required, that held him at a singular disad- 
vantage, " the only reparation that remains with you, 
is to leave here immediately and finally. I am quite 
sure that yon can mitigate in no other way the 
wrong and harm you have done. I am quite sure 
that it is the only compensation you have left it in 
your power to make. I do not say that it is much, 
or that it is enough ; but it is something, and it is 
necessary. Therefore, though without any other 
authority than I have given you, and even without 
the knowledge of any other person than yourself and 
myself, I ask you to depart from this place to-night, 
under an obligation never to return to it." $ 

If she had asserted any influence over him beyond 
her plain faith in the truth and right of what she 
said ; if she had concealed the least doubt or irreso- 
lution, or had harbored for the best purpose any 
reserve or pretense ; if she had shown, or felt, the 
lightest trace of any sensitiveness to his ridicule or 
his astonishment, or any remonstrance he might 
offer ; he would have carried it against her at this 
point. But he could as easily Jiave changed a clear 
sky by looking at it in surprise, as affect her. 

" But do you know," he asked, quite at a loss, 
" the extent of what you ask t You probably are 
not aware that I am here on a public kind of busi- 
s, preposterous enough in itself; but which I have 



gone in for, and sworn by, and am supposed to be 
devoted to, in quite a desperate manner 1 You pro- 
bably are not aware of that, but I assure you it's 
the fact." 

It had no effect on Sissy, fact or no fact. 

" Besides which," said Mr. Harthouse, taking a 
turn or two across the room, dubiously, " it's so 
alarmingly absurd. It would make a man so ridic- 
ulous, after going in for these fellows, to back out 
in such an incomprehensible way." 

" I am quite sure," repeated Sissy, " that it is the 
only reparation in your power, sir. I am quite sure, 
or I would not have come here." 

He glanced at her face, and then walked about 
again. 

" Upon my soul, I don't know what to say. So 
immensely absurd !" 

It fell to his lot now to stipulate for secrecy. 

" If I were to do such a very ridiculous thing," 
he said, stopping again presently, and leaning 
against the chimney. piece, " it could only be in the 
most inviolable confidence." 

" I will trust to you, sir," returned Sissy, " and 
yon will trust to me." 

His leaning against the chimney-piece reminded 
him of the night with tho whelp. It was the self- 
same chimney-piece, and somehow he felt as if he 
were the whelp to-night. He could make no way 
at all. 

" I suppose a man never was placed in a more 
ridiculous position," he said, after looking down, 
and looking up, and laughing, and frowning, and 
walking off, and walking back again. "But I see 
no way out of it. Wjiat will be, will be. This will 
be, I suppose. I must take off myself, I imagine — 
in short, I engage to do it." 

Sissy rose. She was not surprised by the result, 
but she was happy in it ; and her face beamed 
brightly. # 

" You will permit me to say," continued Mr. Jas. 
Harthouse, " that I doubt if any other ambassador, 
or embassadress, could have addressed me with the 
same success. I must not only regard myself as 
being in a very ridiculous position, but as being van 
quished at all points. Will you allow me the privi- 
lege of remembering my enemy's name ?" 

*' My name ?" said the ambassadress. 

" The only name I could possibly care to know 
to night." 

" Sissy Jupe." 

" Pardon my curiosity at parting. Related to the 
family!" 

" I am only a poor girl," returned Sissy. " I was 
separated from my father — he was only a stroller — 
and taken pity on by Mr; Gradgrind. I have • lived 
in the house ever since." 

She. was gone. 

" It wanted this to complete the defeat," said Mr. 
James Harthouse, sinking, with a resigned air, on 
the sofa, after standing transfixed a little while. 
"The defeat may now be considered perfectly ac- 
complished. Only a poor girl — only a stroller— only 
James Harthouse made nothing of— only James 
Harthouse a Great Pyramid of failure." 

The* Great Pyramid put it into his head to go up 
the Nile. He took a pen upon the instant, and 
wrote the following note (in appropriate hierogly- 
phics) to his brother : 



" Dear Jack — All up at Coketown. Bored out 
of the place, and going in for camels. Affection- 
ately, Jem." 

m He rang the bell. 

41 Send my fellow here." 

" Gone to bed, sir/' 

" Tell him to get up, and pack up." 

He wrote two more notes. One to Mr. Boun- 
derby, announcing his retirement from that part of 
the country, and showing where he would be found 
for the next fortnight. The other, similar in effect, 
to Mr. Gradgrind. Almost as soon as the ink was 
dry upon their supercriptions, he had left the tall 
chimneys of Coketown behind, and was in a railway 
carriage, tearing and glaring over the dark landscape. 

The moral sort of fellows might suppose that Mr. 
James Harthouse derived some comfortable reflec- 
tions afterward, from this prompt retreat, as one of 
his few actions that made any amends for anything, 
and as a token to himself that he had escaped tlie 
climax of a very bad business. * But it was not so 
at all. A secret sense of having failed and been 
ridiculous — a dread of what other fellows who went 
in for similar sorls of things, would say at his 
expense if they knew it — so oppressed him, that 
what was about the very best passage in his life was 
the one of all others he would not have owned to on 
any account, and the only one that made him 
ashamed of himself. 



CHAPTER X XXI. 

rpHE indefatigable Mrs. Sparsit, with a violent 
**- cold upon her, her voice reduced to a whisper, 
and her stately frame so racked by continual sneezes 
that it seemed in danger of dismemberment, gave 
chase to her patron until she found him hi the me- 
tropolis ; and there sweeping in upon him at his 
hotel in St. James's Street, exploded the combusti- 
bles with which she was charged, and blew up 
Having executed her mission with infinite relish, 
this high-minded woman then fainted away on Mr. 
Bounderby's coat-collar. 

Mr. Bounderby's first procedure was to shake 
Mrs. Sparsit off, and leave her to progress as she 
might through various stages of suffering on the 
floor. He next had recourse to the administration 
of potent restoratives, such as screwing the patient's 
thumbs, smiting her hands, abundantly watering 
her nice, and inserting salt in her mouth. When 
these attentions had recovered her (which they 
speedily did), he bustled her into a fast train without 
offering her any other refreshment, and carried her 
back to Coketown more dead than alive. 

Regarded as a classical ruin, Mrs. Sparsit was 
an interesting spectacle on her arrival at her jour- 
ney's end ; but considered in any other light, the 
amount' of damage she had by that time sustained 
was excessive, and impaired her claims to admira- 
tion. Utterly heedless of the wear and tear of her 
clothes and constitution, and adamant to her pathe- 
tic sneezes, Mr. Bounderby immediately crammed 
her into a coach, and bore her off to Stone Lodge. 

" Now, Tom Gradgrind," said Bounderby, bursting 
into his father-in-law's room late at night ; " here's a 
lady here— Mrs. Sparsit— you know Mrs. Sparsit— 
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who has something to make known to you that 
will strike yon dumb." 

" You have mused, my letter !" exclaimed Mr. 
Gradgrind, surprised by the apparition. 

"Missed your letter, sir!" bawled Bounderby. 
" The present time is no time for letters. No man 
■hall talk to Josiah Bounderby of Coketown about 
letters with his mind in the state it's in now." 

" Bounderby," toaid Mr. Gradgrind, in a tone of 
temperate remonstrance. "I speak of a special 
letter I have written to you in reference to Louisa." 

"Tom Gradgrind," replied- Bounderby, knocking 
the Hat of his hand several times with great vehem- 
ence on the table. " I speak of a very special mes- 
senger that has come to me in reference to Louisa. 
Mrs. Sparsit, ma'am, stand forward." 

That unfortunate lady hereupon essaying to offer 
testimony without any voice, and with painful ges- 
tures expressive of an inflamed throat, became so 
aggravating, and underwent so many facial contor- 
tions, that Mr. Bounderby, unable to bear it, seised 
her by the arm, and shook her. 

" If you can't get it out, ma'am," said Bounder- 
by, " leave mt to get it out. This is not a time for 
a lady, however highly connected, to be totally in- 
audible, and seemingly swallowing marbles. Tom 
Gradgrind, Mrs. Sparsit latterly found herself, by 
accident in a situation to overhear a conversation 
out of doors between your daughter and your 
precious gentleman-friend, Mr. James Harthouse." 

" Indeed V said Mr. Gradgrind. 

"Ah! Indeed i" cried Bounderby. " And in that 

conversation " 

44 It is not necessary to repeat its tenor, Bounder- 
by. I know what passed." 

"You dol Perhaps," said Bounderby, staring 
with all his might at his so quiet and assausive 
father-in-law," H you know where your daughter is 
at the present time !" 

44 Undoubtedly. She is here." 

" Here 1" 

" My dear Bounderby, let me beg you to restrain 
these loud outbreaks on all accounts. Louisa is here. 
The moment she could detach herself from that in- 
terview with the person of whom you speak, and 
whom I deeply regret to have been the means of 
introducing to you, Louisa hurried here for protec- 
tion. I myself had not been at home many hours, 
when I received her— here in this room. She hur- 
ried by the train to town, she ran from town to this 
house through a raging storm, and presented her- 
self before me in a state of distraction. Of course, 
6he has remained here ever since. Let me en- 
treat you, for your own sake and for hers too, to be 
more quiet." 

Mr. Bounderby silently gazed about him for some 
moments in every direction except Mrs. Sparsit's 
direction, and then abruptly turning upon the 
neice of Lady Scadgers, said to that wretched 
woman : 

" Now, ma'am ! "We shall be happy to hear any 
little apology you may think proper to offer, for 
going about the country at express pace, with no 
other luggage than a Cock and a Bull, ma'am !" 

14 Sir," whispered Mrs. Sparsit, "my nerves are at 
present too much shaken, and my health is at pre- 
sent too much impaired, in your service, to admit 
of my doing more than taking refuge in tears." 



Which she did. 

" Well, ma'am, " said Bounderby, " without 
making any observation to you that may not be 
made with propriety to a woman of good family, 
what I have .got to add to that, is, that there's some- 
thing else in which it appears to me you may take 
refuge, namely, a coach. And the coach in which 
we came here, being at the door, you'll allow me to 
hand you down to it, and pack you home to the 
Bank : where the best course for you to pursue, 
will be to put your feet into ttye hottest water you can 
bear, and take a glass of scalding rum and butter 
after you get into bed.". With these words, Mr. 
Bounderby extended his right hand to the weeping 
lady and escorted her to the conveyance in question, 
shedding many plaintive sneezes by the way. He 
soon returned alone. * 

"Now, as you showed me in your face, Tom 
Gradgrind, that you wanted to speak to me," he re- 
sumed, " here I am. But I am not in a very agree- 
able state, I tell you plainly, not relishing this busi- 
ness even as it is, and not considering that I am at 
any time as dutifully and submissively treated by 
your daughter as Josiah Bounderby of Coketown 
ought to be treated by his wife. You have, your 
opinion, I dare say ; and I have mine, I know. If 
you mean to say any thing to me to-night, that goes 
against this candid remark, you had better leave it 
alone." 

Mr. Gradgrind, it will be observed, being much 
softened, Mr. Bounderby took particular pains to 
harden himself at all points. It was his amiable 
nature. 

" My dear Bounderby," Mr. Gradgrind began in 
reply. 

11 Now, you'll excuse me," said Bounderby, " but 
I don't want to be too dear. That to start with. 
When I begin to be dear to a man, I generally find 
that hie intention is to come over me. I am not 
speaking to you politely ; but. as you are aware, I 
am not polite. If you like politeness, you know 
where to get it. You have your gentleman friends, 
you know, and they'll serve you with as much of 
the article as you want. I don't keep it myself." 

" Bounderby," urged Mr. Gradgrind, " we are all 
liable to mistakes — " 

. " I thought you couldn't make 'em," interrupted 
Bounderby. 

" Perhaps I thought so. But, I say we are all 
liable to mistakes ; and I should feel insensible of 
your delicacy, and really grateful for it, if you would 
spare me these references to Harthouse. I shall not 
associate him in our conversation with your intimacy 
and encouragement ; pray do not persist in connect- 
ing fum with mine." 

" I never mentioned his name !" said Bounderby. 

"Well, well!" returned Mr. Gradgrind, with a 
patient, even a submissive air. And he sat for a 
little while pondering. " Bounderby, I see reason 
to doubt whether we have ever quite understood 
Louisa." 

•• What do you mean by Wei" 

" Let me say, I, then," he returned, in answer to 
the coarsely blurted question ; *' I doubt whether I 
have understood Louisa. I doubt whether I have 
been quite right in the manner of her education." 

44 There you hit it," returned Bounderby. " There 



I agree with you. You have found it out at last, 
have you 1 Education! I'll tell you what educa- 
tion is— To be tumbled out of doors, neck and crop, 
and put upon the shortest allowance of everthing 
except blows. That's what / call education." 

"I think your good sense will perceive." Mr. 
Gradgrind remonstrated in all humility, " thai what- 
ever the merits of such a system may be, it would 
be difficult of general application to girls." 

u I don't see it at all, Sir," returned the obstinate 
Bounderby. 

44 Well," sighed Mr. Gradgrind, " we will not 
enter into the question. I assure you I have no 
desire to be controversial. I seek to repair what is 
amiss, if I possibly can, and I hope you will assist 
me in a good spirit, Bounderby, for I have been vasy 
much distressed." 

44 1 don't understand you, yet," said Bounderby, 
with determined obstinacy, " and therefore I won't 
make any promises." 

44 In the course of a few hours, my dear Boun- 
derby," Mr. Gradgrind proceeded, in the same de- 
pressed and propitiatory manner, " I appear to 
myself to have become better informed as to Louisa's 
character than in all previous years. The enlight- 
enment has been painfully forced upon me, and the 
discovery is not mine. I think there are — Boun- 
derby, you will be surprised to hear me say this— I 
think there are imaginative qualities in Louisa, 
which — -which have been hardly dealt with, and — 
and a little perverted. And — and I would suggest 
to you, that — that if you would kindly meet me in 
a timely endeavor to leave her to her better nature 
for a while — and to encourage it to develop itself by 
tenderness and consideration— it — itrwould be better 
for the happiness of all of us. Louisa," said Mr. 
Gradgrind, shading his face with his hand, " has 
always been my favorite child." 

The blustrous Bounderby crimsoned and swelled 
to such an extent on hearing these words, that he 
seemed to be, and probably was on the brink of a fit. 
With his very ears a bright purple shot with crim- 
son, he put up his indignation, however, and said : 

44 You'd like to keep her here for a time ?" 

" I — I had intended to recommend, my dear Boun- 
derby, that you should allow Louisa to remain here 
on a visit, and be attended by Sissy (I mean, of 
course, Cecilia June), who understands her, and in 
whom she trusts." 

14 1 gather from all this, Tom Gradgrind," said 
Bounderby, standing up with his hands in his 
pockets, " that you are of opinion there's what peo- 
ple call some incompatibility between Loo Boun- 
derby and myself." 

44 1 fear there is at present a general incompati- 
bility between Louisa, and — and — and almost all the 
relations in which I have placed her," was her 
father's sorrowful reply. 

44 Now, look you here, Tom Gradgrind," said Boun- 
derby the flushed, confronting him with his legs 
wide apart, his hands deeper in his pockets, his hair 
like a hay field, wherein his windy anger was bois- 
terous. " You have said your say ; / am going to 
say mine. I am a Coketown man. I am Josiah 
Bounderby, of Coketown. I know the bricks oC 
this town, and I know the works of this town, 
and I know the chimneys of this town, and I 
know the smoke of this town, and I know the 
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Hands of this town. I know 'em all pretty well. 
They're real. When a man telle me anything about 
imaginative qualities, I always tell that man, who- 
ever he is, that I Lnow what he means. He means 
turtle-soup and venison, with a gold spoon, and that 
be wants to be set up with a coach and six. 
That's what your daughter wants. Since you are 
of opinion that she ought to have what she wants, I 
recommend you to provide it for her. Because, Tom 
Gradgrind, she will never have it from me." 

"Bounderby," said Mr. Gradgrind, "I hoped, 
after my entreaty, yon would have taken a different 
tone." 

" Just wait a bit," retorted Bound>rby, " you have 
•aid your say, I believe. I heard yon out ; hear me 
out, L' you please. Don't make yourself a spectacle 
of unfairness as well as inconsistency, because, 
although I am sorry to see Tom Gradgrind reduced 
to his present position, I should be doubly sorry to 
see him brought so low as that. Now, there's an 
incompatibility of some sort or another, I am given 
to understand by you, between your daughter and 
me. I'll givo you to understand, in reply to that, 
that there unquestionably is an incompatibility of 
the first magnitude to be summed up in this— that 
your daughter don't properly know her husband's 
merits, and is not impressed with such a sense as 
would become her, by George ! of the honor of his 
alliance. That's plain speaking, I hope." 

44 Bounderby," urged Mr. Gradgrind, " this is 
unreasonable." 

41 Is it 1" said Bounderby. " I am glad to hear you 
say so. Because when Tom Gradgrind, with his 
new lights, tells me that what I say is unreasonable* 
I am convinced at once that it must be devilish sen- 
sible. With your permission I am going on. You 
know my origin, and you know. that for a good 
many years of my life I did'nt want a shoeing-horn 
in consequence of not having a shoe. Yet you may 
believe me or not, as you think proper, that there 
aie ladies — born ladies— belonging to families — 
families ! — who next to worship the ground I walk 
on." 

He discharged this, like a rocket, at his father-in- 
law's head. 

" Whereas your daughter," proceeded Bounderby, 
" is far from being a born lady. That you know, 
yourself. Not that I care a pinch of candle-snuff 
about such things, for you are very well aware I 
don't ; but that such is the feet, and you, Tom 
Gradgrind, can't change it. Why do I say this 1" 

'•Not, I fear," observed Mr. Gradgrind, in a low 
voice, " to spare me." 

44 Hear me out," said Bounderby, " and refrain 
from cutting in till your turn coir.es round. I say 
this, because highly-connected females have been 
astonished to see the way in which your daughter 
has conducted herself, and to witness her insensi- 
bility. They have wondered how I have suffered it. 
And I wonder myself now, and I won't suffer it." 

"Bounderby," returned Mr. Gradgrind, rising, 
41 the less wo say to-night tho better, I think." 

14 On the contrary, Tom Gradgrind, the more wo 
' say to-night, the better, I think. That is," the con- 
sideration checked him, " till I have said all I mean 
to say, and then I don't care how soon we stop. I 
come to a question that may shorten the business. 



What do yon mean by the proposal yon made just 
now t" 

44 What do I mean, Bounderby V 1 

44 By your visiting proposition," said Bounderby, 
with an inflexible jerk of the hay field. 

44 1 mean that I hope yon may be induced to 
arrange, in a friendly manner, for allowing Louisa 
a period of repose and reflection here, which may 
tend to a gradual alteration for the better in many 
respects." 

44 To a softening down of your ideas of toe 
incompatability," said Bounderby. 

" If yon put it in those terms." 

44 What made you think of this!" said Boun- 
derby. 

44 1 have already said, I fear Louisa has not been 
understood. Is it asking^too much, Bounderby, 
that you, so far her elder, should aid in trying 
to set her right 1 You have accepted a great charge 
of her ; you took her for better for worse." 

Mr. Bounderby may have been annoyed by 
the repetition of his own words to Stephen Black- 
pool, but he cut the quotation short with an angry 
start. 

44 Gome !" he said, " I don't want to be told about 
that, I know what I took her for, as well as you do. 
Never you mind what I took her for ; that's my 
look-out." 

44 1 was merely going on to remark, Bounderby, 
that we may all be more or less in the wrong, not 
even excepting you ; and that some yielding con- 
sideration on your part, remembering the trust you 
have accepted, may not only be an act of true kind- 
ness, but perhaps a debt incurred toward Louisa." 

"I think differently," blustered Bounderby; "I 
am going to finish this business according to my 
own opinions. I don't want to make a quarrel of it 
with you, Tom Gradgrind. To tell you the truth, I 
don't think it would be worthy of my reputation to 
quarrel on such a poor subject. Your gentleman 
friend, he may take himself off, wherever he likes 
best. If he falls in my way I shall tell him my 
mind ; if he don't fall in my way, I shan't, for 
it won't be worth my while to do it. As to your 
daughter, whom I made Loo Bounderby, and might 
have done better by leaving Loo Gradgrind, if she 
don't come home to-morrow, by twelve o'clock at 
noon, I shall understand that she prefers to stay 
away, and I shall send her wearing apparel and so 
forth over here, and you'll take charge of her for the 
future. What I shall say to people in general, of 
the incompatibility that led to my so laying down 
the law, will be this. I am Josiah Bounderby, and 
I had my bnnging-up. She's the daughter of Tom 
Gradgrind, and she had her bringing-up ; and the 
two horses wouldn't pull together ! I am pretty 
well known to be rather an uncommon man, I 
believe ; and most people well understand last 
enough that it must be a woman rather out of the 
common also, who, in the long run, would come up 
to my mark." 

44 Let me seriously entreat you to re-consider this, 
Bounderby," urged Mr. Gradgrind, 4( before you 
commit yourself to a decision." 

" I always come to a decision," said Bounderby, 
tossing his hat on, "and whatever I do, I do at 
once. I should be surprised at Tom Gradgrind's 
addressing such a remark to Josiah Sounderby 



of Coketewn, knowing what he knows of him, if I 
could be surprised by any thing Tom Gradgrind old, 
after his making himself a party to sentimental 
humbug. I have given yon my decision and I have 
got no more to say. Good-night !" 

So Mr. Bounderby went home to his town-house 
to bed. At five minutes past twelve o'clock next 
day, he directed Mrs. Bounderby's pr o perty to be 
carefully packed up and sent to Tom Gradgrind's, 
advertised Nickits's retreat for sale by private eon- 
tract ; and resumed a bachelor's life. 

CBAFTEB XXXIX. 

rpHE robbery at the bank had not languished be- 
-*• lore, and did not cease to occupy a front 
place in the attention of the principal of that estab- 
lishment now. In trustful proof of his promptitude 
and activity, as a remarkable man, and a self-made 
man, and a commercial wonder, more admirable 
than Venus, who had risen out of the mud instead 
of the sea, he liked to show how little his domestic 
affairs abated his business ardor. Consequently in 
the first few weeks of his resumed bachelorhood, he 
even advanced upon his usual display of lustre, and 
ettrj day made such a rout in renewing his in- 
vestigations into the robbery, that the professional 
persons who had it in hand almost wished it had 
never been committed. 

They were at mult too, and off the scent Al- 
though they had been so quiet since the first 
outbreak of the matter, that most people really did 
suppose it to have been abandoned as hopeless, no- 
thing new occurred. No implicated man or woman 
took untimely courage or made a self-betraying 
step. More remarkable yet, Stephen Blackpool was 
not found, and the mysterious old woman remained 
a mystery. 

Things having come to this pass, and showing no 
latent signs of stirring beyond it, the upshot of Mr. 
Bounderby's investigations was, that he resolved to 
hazard a bold burst. He drew np a placard offering 
Twenty Pounds reward for the apprehension of 
Stephen Blackpool, suspected of complicity in the 
robbery of the Coketewn Bank on such anight ; he 
described the said Stephen Blackpool by dress, com- 
plexion, estimated height, and manner, as minutely 
as he could ; he recited how he had left the town, 
and in what direction he tad been last seen going ; 
he had the whole printed in great black letters on a 
staring broadsheet, and caused the walls to be 
posted with it in the dead of the night, so that 
it should strike upon the sight of the whole popula- 
tion at one blow. 

The factory-bells had need to ring their loudest 
that mornng to disperse the groups of workers who 
stood in the tardy daybreak, collected round the pla- 
cards, devouring them with eager eyes. Not the least 
eager of the eyes assembled were the eyes of those 
who could not read. These people, as they listened 
to the friendly voice that read aloud — there was al- 
ways some such ready to help them — started at the 
characters which meant so much with a vague awe 
and respect that would Lave been half ludicrous if 
such a picture of a Country as a suicidal Idiot with 
its sword of state at its own heart could ever be 
otherwise than wholly shocking. Many ears and 
eyes were busy with a vision of the matter of these 
placards, among turning spindles, rattling looms, 
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and whirring wheel*, for hour* afterward; and 
when the Handa cleared oat again into the streets, 
there were as many readers as before. 

Slackbridge, the delegate; had to address hie 
audience too that night, and Slackbridge had ob- 
tained a clean hill from the printer, and had brought 
it in his pocket. Oh my fiiends and fellow-country- 
men, the down-trodden operatives of Coketown, oh 
my fellow-brothers and fellow-workmen and fellow- 
citizens and fjllow-men, what a stir was there when 
Slackbridge unfolded what he called " that damning 
document," and held it up to the gaze, and for the 
execration, of the working-man community ! " Oh 
my fellow-men, behold of what a traitor in the camp 
of those great spirits who are enrolled upon the holy 
scroll of Justice and of Union, is appropriately 
capable ! Oh my prostrate friends, with the galling 
yoke of tyrants on your necks, and the iron foot of 
despotism treading down your fallen forme into the 
dust of the earth, upon which right glad would your 
oppressors be to see you creeping on your bellies all 
the days of your lives, like the serpent in the garden 
— oh my brothers, and shall I as a man not add my 
sisters too, what do you say, new, of Stephen Black- 
pco', with a slight stoop in his shouldeia, and about 
fire foot seven in height, aeW forth in this degrad- 
ing and disgusting document, this blighting bill, 
this pernicious placard, this abominable advertise- 
ment; and with what majesty of denouncement, 
will you crush the viper who would bring this stain 
and shame upon the Godlike race that happily has 
cast him out forever ! Yes, my compatriots, happily 
cast him out and sent him forth ! For you re- 
member how he stood here before you on this plat- 
form ; you remember how, face to (ace and foot to 
foot, I pursued him through all his intricate wind- 
ings ; you remember how he sneaked, and shunked, 
and sidled, and splitted straws, until with not an 
inch of ground to which to cling, I hurled him out 
from among us : an object for the undying finger of 
scorn to point at, and for the avenging fire of every 
free and thinking mind to scorch and slur ! And 
now my friends, my laboring friends, for I rejoice 
and triumph in that stigma, my frionds ; whose 
hard but honest beds are made in toil, and whose 
scanty but independent pots are boiled in hardship ; 
and now, I say, my friends, what appellation has 
that dastard craven taken to himself, when, with the 
mask Urn from his features, he stands before us 
in al his native deformity, a What! a thief! a 
plunderer ! a proscribed fugitive, with a price upon 
his head ; a fester and a wound upon the noble cha- 
racter of the Coketown' operative ! Therefore, my 
band of brothers in a sacred bond, to which your 
children and your children's children yet unborn 
have set their infant hands and seals, I propose to 
you, on the part of the United Aggregate Tribunal, 
ever watchful for your welfare, ever zealous for 
your benefit, that this meeting does Resolve : That 
Stephen Blackpool, weaver, referred to in this 
placard, having been already solemnly disowned by 
the community of Coketown Hands, the same are 
free from the shame of his misdeeds, and can not as 
a class be reproached with his dishonest actions." 

Thus Slackbridge ; gnashing and perspiring after 
a prodigious sort. A few stern voices called out 
•* No !" and a score or two hailed with assenting 
cries of " Hear, hear !" the caution from one man, 



" Slackbridge, y'or over better in't ; y'or a goen too 
last !" But these were pigmies against an army ; 
the general assemblage subscribed to the gospel 
according to Slackbridge, and gave three cheers for 
him, as he sat demonstrately panting at them. 

These men and women were yet in the streets, 
passing quietly to their homes, when Sissy, who 
had been called away from Louisa some minutes 
before, returned. 

" Who is it !" asked Louisa. 
" It is Mr. Bounderby," said Sissy, timid of the 
name, " and your brother Mr. Tom, and a young 
woman who says her name is Rachael, and that you 
know her." 
" What do they want. Sissy dear 1 " 
"They want to see .you. Rachael has been 
crying and seems angry." 

" Father," said Louisa, for he was present, " I 
can not refuse to see them, for a reason you will 
soon understand. Shall they come in here?" 

As he answered in the affirmative, Sissy went 
away to bring them. She reappeared with them 
directly. Tom was last, and remained standing in 
the obscurest part of the room, near the door. 

" Mrs. Bounderby," said her husband, entering 
with a cool nod, "I don't disturb you, I hope. 
This is an unseasonable hour, bat here is a young 
woman who has been making statements which 
render my visit necessary. Tom Gradgrind, as 
your son, young Tom, refuses for some obstinate 
reason or other to say anything at all about those 
statements good or bad, I am obliged to confront her 
with your daughter." 

" You have seen me once before, young lady," 
sa : d Rachel, standing in front of Louisa. 
Tom coughed. 

•• You have seen me, young lady," repeated Ra- 
chael, as she did not answer, u once before." 
Tom coughed, again. 
" I have." 

Rachael cast her eyes proudly toward Mr. Bonn 
derby, and said, " Will you make it known where, 
and who was there 1" 

" I went to the house where Stephen Blackpool 
lodged, on the night of his discharge from his work, 
and I saw you there. He was there too ; and an 
old woman who did not speak, and whom I could 
scarcely see, stood in a dark corner. My brother 
went with me." 

"Why couldn't you say so, young Tom!" de- 
manded Bounderby. 

"I promised my sister I wouldn't." Which 
Louisa hastily confirmed. " And besides," said the 
whelp, bitterly, " she tells her own story so precious 
well— and so full — that what business had I to take 
it out of her mouth !" 

" Say, young lady, if you please," pursued Ra- 
chael, " why, in an evil hour, you ever come to 
Stephen's that night." 

"I felt compassion for him," said Louisa, her 
color deepening, " and I wished to know what he 
was going to do, and wished to offer him assist- 
ance." 

" Thank you, ma'am," said Bounderby. " Much 
flattered and obliged." 

" Did you offer him," asked Rachael, " a bank 
note!" 



" Yes ; but he refused it, and would only take 
two pounds in gold." 

Rachael cast her eyes toward Mr. Bounded*/ 
again. 

44 Oh, certainly !" said Bounderby. " If you put 
the question whether your ridiculous and improba-. 
ble account was true or not, I am bound to say it 
is confirmed." 

44 Young lady," said Rachael, " Stephen Black- 
pool is now named as a robber in public print ail. 
over this town and everywhere else ! There have 
been a meeting to-night where he have been spoken 
of in the sam e shameful way. Stephen ! The hos* : 
estest lad, the truest lad, the best !" Her rndigmv- 
tion failed her, and she broke off. sobbing. 
" I am very, very sorry," said Louisa. 
" 0, young lady, young lady," returned Rachael, 
44 1 hope you may be, but I don't know ! I can't 
say what you may ha' done ! The like of you don't 
feel for us, don't care for us, don't belong to us. I 
am not sure why you may ha' come that night. I 
can't tell but what you may ha' come wi' some aim 
of your own, not mindin' to what trouble yoa brought 
such as the poor lad. I said then, Bless you for 
coming, and I said it of my heart, you seomed to 
take so pitifully to him, but I don't know now, I 
don't know !" 

Louisa could not reproach her for her unjust bus 
picions ; she was so faithful to her idea of the man, 
and so unhappy. 

" And when I think," said Rachael, through her 
sobs. " that the poor lad was so grateful, thankin' 
you, so good to him— when I mind that he put his 
hand over his hard-worken face to hide the tears 
that you brought up there— O I hope you may be 
sorry, and ha' no bad cause to be it, but I don't 
know, I don't know !" 

"You're a pretty article," growled the whelp, 
moving uneasily in his dark corner, " to come here 
with these precious imputations ! You ought to 
be bundled out for not knowing how to behave your- 
self, and you would be by rights " 

She said nothing in reply, and her low weeping' 
was the only sound that was heard, until Mr. Boun- 
derby spoke. 

44 Come!" said he, "you know what you have 
engaged to do. You hid better give your mind to 
that ; not this." 

44 'Deed, I am loath," returned Rachael, drymfp 
her eyes, " that any here should see rrie greet ; but. 
I won't be seen so again. Young lady, when I had. 
read what's put in print of Stephen— and what he*; 
just as much truth in it as if it had been put in 
print of you, and no more — I went straight to the' 
Bank to eay I knew where Stephen was, and to giro 
a sure and certain promise that he should beJ>er»j 
in two daye. I couldn't meet wi' Mr. Boundarby 
then, and your brother sent me away, and I tried to> 
find you, but you was not to be found, and I Went 
back to work. Soon as I come out of the Mill to-' 
night, I hastened to hear what was said of Stephen 
—lor I know, wi' pride, he will come hack to sham* 
it !— end" then I went again to seek Mr. Bounderby, 
and I found him, and I told him every word I knew, 
and he believed no word I said, and bMgh* me: 
here." 

(CoAfMMti en pegs MO). 
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THE KING OF PORTUGAL. 



rilHE young King of Portugal, Pedro V., had 
J- barely attained hi* sixteenth year, when the 
melancholy death of his mother opened to him the 
nominal sovereignty of the kingdom — the actual 
powera being intermediately wielded by his father, 
the King Regent. 

Bon Pedro ia the eldest born of a large family. He 
lias been carefully instructed in all the knowledge 
and accomplishments befitting his station; and be 
has already attracted towards himself 
the regards of his subjects by the su- 
avity of his manners and his acquire* 
ments, which are above the average of 
those of Monarch*. Of a person so 
young there are no facts to record: 
his life is in the future. But he 
acmes of a good stock. His mother, 
notwithstanding some faults of cha- 
racter, whicn did not prevent her be- 
ing respected by her subjects, was an 
upright, courageous, and patriotic 
woman, who set -her son the example 
of personal good conduct, and, in af- 
fairs of State, of a firm resistance to 
the intriguers who abound in the im- 
pure moral and political atmosphere 
of southern countries. 

It is understood that the young 
king inherits less of the faults than of 
the virtues of his deceased mother, 
and that he possesses all her patriot- 
ism, without her overbearing pride. 
Even had he not had the advantage of 
so careful a mother, from his father 
he would have inherited royal virtues. 
The King Consort, himself a highly 
educated man, and coming from a 
stock which has given to Europe a 
race of astute sovereigns and virtu- 
ous and accomplished princesses, has 
watched over the education of the 
youthful king, and prepared him for 
the part he has to play in his coun- 
try. This may be a more difficult 
One than might be predicted from 
the external tranquility of Portugal 

The MigueHte faction is not there 
extinct ; and the chief guarantee of 
the future stability of the dynasty will 
be in the personal virtues and con- 
duct of this the first male sovereign 
since the throne was conveyed through the female 
line. 

The King Regent, who discharges the functions 
of government until the coming of age of the so- 
vereign, is, perhaps our readers are aware, first 
cousin of Prince Albert, being the son of Duke 
Ferdinand, who was uncle of the present Duke of 
Sexe-Coburg, and of the Prince Consort of England. 
The brother of the King Regent is married to a 
daughter of the late Louis Philippe, king of the 
French. 

The Regent, who has never pretended to take any 
active share in state affairs, has the reputation of 
being an extremely good man as a private individual 



As a husband he resembled the Coburgs generally, 
in setting an example to his subjects. He steered 
clear of politics ; and, although holding a high mili- 
tary command, he avowedly has no taste for a mar- 
tial life. On the occasion of the last revolution in 
Portugal he was, much against his will and his bet- 
ter sense, forced by the Queen to command the 
troops Bent against the Duke of Saldanha. His 
reluctance was justified by the result, for all his men 
deserted him for the enemy's ranks, and he was 
obliged to return by stealth to the palace, accompa- 
nied by only a few officers. Since he became King 
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Consort, he has devoted himself to the encourage- 
ment of the arts and sciences in Portugal. His in- 
come, derived from the State, he has applied to the 
improvement of the roads, especially about Cintra. 
The Pena Convent in the latter place he has bought, 
and converted into a palace, with plantations, drives, 
&c. He resembles Prince Albert in the face : has 
expressive blue eyes, and a fair complexion, and is 
rather tall. He is very fond of music and painting ; 
and, in his general conduct, is respected and beloved 
by all. 

The best character we can give of the young king 
is, that he resembles the King Regent in the quali- 
ties for which he is most admired. 



TN the year 1792, at Grannatula, a small village in La 
-*• Mancha, the country of Bon Quixote, Baldomero 
Espartero came into the world. He was the ninth and 
youngest child of Antonio Espartero, a poor hard- 
working man, who exercised the trade of a carpenter, 
or of a wheelwright, or of a carrier — for the biog- 
raphers of the celebrated son differ on the point ; 
perhaps all these vocations Together. 
The child was of a weakly constitu- 
tion, and was therefore destined for 
the priesthood, as being too feeble to 
follow the occupations of bis father. 
He had been early sent to school ; and 
one of his elder brothers, Manuel Es- 
partero, who was the Cure of a neigh- 
boring village, took on himself the 
charge of his education. While the 
young Baldomero was pursuing his 
studies at the seminary where his 
brother had placed him, the news 
came of the invasion of Spain by Na- 
poleon, and of the outburst of patriotic 
feeling it provoked. No sooner had 
the Spaniards taken to arms, than 
young Espartero, then sixteen years 
of age, flung aside the cassock for the 
musket, and entered as a volunteer in 
a company formed of young priests 
like himself, and which was called the 
Sacred Battalion. Those who most 
distinguished themselves were from 
time to time incorporated in a regi- 
ment. Espartero was among the 
number ; and, after some Kttle fight- 
ing, finding his inclination grow 
stronger for a military life, and less 
for that of the cloister, he obtained a 
presentation to a military school which 
had been recently established in Leon. 
This advantage he gained through the 
influence of a noble family, of whom 
his elder brother had become the chap- 
lain. From this school he emerged at 
the end of about a year to enter the 
corps of cadets, and towards the end of 
the year 1811 he was appointed sab- 
lieutenant in the corps of engineers, at 
that time at Cadiz ; but as he did not 
well pass tho examinations required, 
he was in 1814 transferred with the same rank to 
a regiment of infantry, in garrison at VaDadobd. 
This check so wounded his amowr proprc, that he 
was on the point of resigning his commission when 
a new career opened to his ambition. 

Tbia was in 1814, after the fall of Napoleon, and 
when Spain was still alive with soldiers who had 
sprungmp during the war of liberation, and -for whom 
employment was necessary. It was at this time that 
(he final struggle commenced between Spain and 
her South American colonies, and an expedition was 
in preparation for Chili, which was to leave Spain m 
January, 1815. Its commander, Pablo Manila, one 
day received a visit from a young sub-lieutenant, of a 
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calm and grave appearance, who earnestly solicited 
permission to take part in the war. The General was 
taken with his aspect, and agreed to his request. This 
young man was Baldomero Espartero, the son of the 
carpenter of Gnnatula, and in whom the Church had 
narrowly eseaped spoiling a good soldier, by making 
him an indifferent priest. The immediate motive of 
the young man was to obtain one step of advance- 
ment, which was accorded to every officer taking 
part in the expedition to South America. The 
General Murillo not only accepted him, but during 
the voyage kept him by his side and made him his 
secretary, and chief of his staff. He had now the 
rank of Captain. _ It appears, how- 
ever, that Espartero did not show 
much fitness for this post, and on 
the arrival of the expedition in 
Peru he was appointed Major in a 
regiment of infantry. During more 
than eight years Espartero fought 
in the South American wars' with a 
bravery which commanded admira- 
tion even among a host of brave 
men who have since become famous, 
and he obtained his promotion 
literally at the point of the sword. 
At the very commencement of his 
career he found himself nice to face 
with the redoubtable insurgent chief 
La Madrid, with whom he had 
several encounters. In the year 
1817, in the affair of Cochabamba, 
in the heart of the country now 
known as Bolivia, he received the 
order — although he had been thrice 
wounded— to take the command of 
a battalion which was to take by 
assault a redoubt, when he con- 
ducted himself wirh great intrepid- 
ity. Some days after, at Sapachui, 
he gained on the field of battle his 
rank of lieutenant-Colonel ; and in 
1818 he obtained a signal success 
over the insurgents of Rueto, on 
the plains of Mayocayo. In 1822 
he had arrived at the grade of 
Colonel, and he took an active part 
in all the military operations, espe- 
cially in the affair of Torata, where 
he was again twice wounded. At 
length, in 1824, the victory gained 
by the insurgent General Sucre 
was followed by the capitulation of 
Ayacucho, which put an end for ever to the do- 
minion of Spain in America ; and Espartero re- 
turned to his own country, in company with Narvaez, 
Maroto, Valdez, Rodil, Alaix, Lopez, and others, 
who like himself had taken part in the war. 

As he was the bearer of several standards which 
had been taken from the enemy, he was promoted to 
the rank of Brigadier; but neither his brilliant 
services, 'nor this public proof of the esteem in which 
lie was held by his superiors, saved him from the 
nickname of " Ayacucho," which the people, with 
true Spanish pride, flung at all those who had taken 
part in the defeat and capitulation of that name. 
Host of the officers were young men, who deserved 
abetter treatment ; and a sense of the injustice they 



suffered in common, as well as of the light estimation 
in which they were held by the elder officers who 
had served in America, led to their forming amongst 
themselves a kind of confederacy or friendship, for 
the purpose of keeping each other in countenance ; 
and thus it happened that — although in after life 
they became chiefs of opposite camps, in the civil 
wars of Spain— occasions arose when the remem- 
brance of their former friendship assauged in some 
degree the bitterness of personal strife. This was 
especially the case between Espartero and Maroto 
on the occasion of the celebrated convention of 
Bergara. 




[general espartero.] 

We now come to an interesting epoch in the per- 
sonal* life of Espartero. Soon after his return he 
was sent into garrison at Logrona — a place which 
was destined to be closely associated with his 
history, and which is so 'even at the moment when 
we write. In the personal character of Espartero 
there are two singular features ; the one a habit of 
prolonged lethargy after any excitement, which 
proceeds from chronic disease ; the other, a con- 
firmed passion for play. In this last he but resem- 
bles most of his compatriots, only that in him this 
propensity is more systematic, and that it appears 
he enjoys a rare good fortune. No one has ever 
dared to hint that he has the bad qualities of a 
gambler ; but he flings himself confidently on his 



fortune, with a generous abandonment, and he almost 
always wins. Not as accepting it for true, but as 
showing the popular opinion, we give the anecdote 
told of him and Maroto, at that same Convention of 
Bergara, when these two furious gamblers shut 
themselves up all night in a farm, and decided, over 
■he chances of trezillo, the clauses of the Convention, 
and, therefore, the future of the rival parties ! When 
such stories are told, and believed, of the Espartero 
already grown illustrious in domestic history, it will 
not surprise the reader that, on his return, in youth, 
from South America, he should have brought with 
him an enormous fortune, gained at play. Gambling 
had been the great madness of the 
expeditionary army ; and it is told 
oj Espartero, that, although always 
successful, he would never actually 
pocket more than the deposit- 
money of his antagonist, although 
often obliged to humor his passion 
for extravagant stakes. While in 
garrison at Logrono, he fell in love 
with a young and beautiful lady, 
the Signorita Jacintha Santa Cruz , 
the daughter of a rich merchant. 
In the eyes of her father, all the 
advantages of Espartero weighed 
as nothing against his one vice as a 
gambler ; in those of the daughter, 
the conditions were a little re- 
versed. Espartero, probably, read 
his fortune in the eyes of the lady, 
played for the stake in spite of the 
father, and, as usual, won. The 
opposition of the Signor Santa 
Cruz was, however, ended with the 
game, and the young people were 
happily married with his consent. 
Sodn after his marriage Espartero 
was sent, with his regiment, in 
garrison, to the island of Majorca, 
where, with the exception of some 
occasional visits to Barcelona, he 
continued to reside until the death 
of King Ferdinand VII. called on 
all men to decide between the law 
' of succession to the Crown, estab- 
lished by that Monarch in favor of 
his daughter, and the right of Don 
Carlos. Espartero had, in 1882, 
declared in favor of the former ; 
and, on the death of the Bang, 
when the Civil War broke out, he 
immediately offered to march with his regiment 
against the insurgent provinces of the north. He 
was named Commander-General in the province of 
Biscay — soon after Lieutenant-General. Here he 
was not very successful, being three times beaten by 
Zumala Carreguy. The death of Zumala Carreguy, 
in 1835, lessened the chances against the Christinos ; 
but, on the other hand, their army was demoralised, 
and General after General was defeated by the 
Carlists. Cordova, the Commander-in-Chief, had 
been more successful, but he, on hearing of the 
military surprise of La Granja, resigned his com- 
mand, and Espartero was appointed to succeed him 

&d tfl/fTffH. 

This was in May, 1836. In the August following, 
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the Carlist Chief, Gomez, who had previously 
beaten the Christino-Generals in detail, made a 
rapid and triumphant advance on the capital. 
Espartero followed him, came up with him at 
Eacaro, on the frontiers of the kingdom! of Leon 
and the Aatnriaa, defeated him, and made a large 
number of prisoner*, from whom he formed the first 
battalion of hie Guides. In recompense for this 
service, he was, in September, named General-in- 
Chief of the Army in the North, Viceroy of Navarre. 
and Captain-General of the Basque Provinces. He 
employed himself in restoring order in every direc- 
tion, and his efforts were crowned with success. 
Soon after, he gained the battle of Luchana, and 
broke up the siege of Bilbao — a fatal blow to the 
Carlist cause. For this service he was created 
Count of Luchana. He was selected Deputy to the 
Cortes, and took the oath to the Constitution of 
1837 ; but soon after, being discontented with the 
Calatrava Ministry, he was chiefly instrumental in 
bringing about its downfall. Offered the posts of 
Minister of War and President of the Council, 
he declined them both. During the period of de- 
moralisation, which preceded his advent to the chief 
command of the Army of the North, the soldiers bad 
revolted, and two Generals, Saarsfield and Escalara, 
had been assassinated. Espartero had the cou- 
rage $o risk his own life, first at Mironda del Ebro, 
and ten days after at Pampeluna, by dragging from 
the ranks the assassins of those officers, and causing 
them to be shot before the eyes of their comrades, or 
their accomplices. 

In the spring of 1837, the best of the Carlist 
troops, with Don Carlos, and the Infant Don Sebastian 
at their head, descended from the Basque Provinces, 
on Arragon. Pursued by the Constitutional army, 
and after various sanguinary combats, they were 
discomfited; the Christines maintaining that if 
Espartero's orders had been carried out by his 
subordinate generals, the Carlists would have been 
utterly crashed ; as it was, they contrived to effect 
a junction with Cabrera, and to march on Madrid. 
Espartero was at their heels, and soon obliged them 
to retrace their steps towards the Basque Provinces. 
In the spring of 1830 he again assumed the offensive ; 
and surprised, on the 27th of April, noar Burgos, the 
Carlist General Negri, who had advanced into 
Castile, and completely defeated him, ki.ling or tak- 
ing prisoners 5000 men, with the baggage of all the 
artillery. The effect of this defeat on the Carlist 
army, was fatal. Don Carlos was in the bands of 
the priests. 15,000 of his troops were beaten by 
Espartero near the town of Penacerrada, which he 
took. He was about to lay siege to Estella, when 
he was deterred by the news that Cabrera had 
defeated the Christino General Oraa before Morilla. 
In the meanwhile, the command of the Carlist army 
had passed into the hands of Maroto, the old comrade 
and* " Ayacucho" confrere of Espartero. They soon 
found themselves face to face. In tho month of 
May, 1838, Espartero, at the head of 30,000 men, 
gained successes at Penadel Moro, Ramalcs, and 
Quadaminho ; for which he was recompensed with 
the title of Duke of Victory, of Grandee of Spain of 
the first class, the Grand Cross of the Legion 
of Honor, and that of the Tower and Sword of 
Portugal. These successes naturally discouraged 
the Carlists ; their camp was divided in two parties, 



one of which was for continuing the contest, the 
other for an accommodation. Espartero profited by 
this, to come to an understanding with Maroto, who 
carried with him the troops, as against Don Carlos 
himself. On the 25th of August, Maroto and 
Espartero had an interview at Ugurta, and, on the 
29th, a suspension of arms was agreed to. On the 
30th, the two armies were concentrated on the 
plains of Bengara. Maroto had doubted whether his 
troops would obey his orders ; but Espartero said, 
41 Assemble them ; I undertake to make them obey." 
As foaroto's men were formed in their ranks, 
Espartero advanced, alone, and in front of them, 
and exclaimed, "Will you all live together, like 
good Spaniards, under one flag ! Go and embrace 
my soldiers, who are your brethren, as I embrace ydur 
General !" Enthusiastic acclamations were the re- 
sponse ; and then, regarding himself as already be- 
come their General, Espartero drew his sword, and 
commanded them to range their arms and break 
their ranks. An unexampled scene ensued. At 
the voice of Espartero the two armies mingled 
together, and those who had been such bitter 
enemies became thenceforth brothers. This trait in 
Espartero's character is heroic. 

The next act of Espartero was to go in pursuit of 
Don Carlos, whom he followed into the valley of the 
Bastan. He came up with. the rear-guard of the 
Prince's force on the 13th of September, at Eli- 
zondo ; but Don Carlos took the route towards 
Urdach, and on the 14th he entered the French 
territory. This result, which virtually put an end 
to the civil war, was received with universal satis- 
faction, and Espartero was the object of general 
enthusiasm. There still remained, however, Ca- 
brera in Aragon ; but in the beginning of the next 
year Espartero went and reduced him also, and thus 
the peace became general. 

With these events terminated the purely military 
career of Espartero. We have now to regard him 
more in his character of a political man. His suc- 
cesses had made him by far the most important per- 
sonage in the kingdom ; courted, though feared, by 
the Queen Regent, and envied by the other Generals. 
During the previous year or two. he had to a certain 
extent mixed himself up in politics, more from 
necessity than from choice. Pending his occupa- 
tion of Madrid after the retirement of Don Carlos 
from that capital, Espartero brought about the fall 
of the then Ministry. Later, he was on bad terms 
with Ofalia, the Minister of War, on whose in- 
capacity he charged delays and inactivity, which his 
own enemies ascribed to his constitutional fits of 
apathy and sloth. Subsequently, before commenc- 
ing the campaign against Cabrera, he forced Narvaez 
to quit the Ministry, and obtained, in spite of all 
opposition, the rank of General for his Secretary, 
Aide-de-Camp, and factotum, Linage. En passant, 
it may be observed, that the enemies of Espartero 
insist that all his merit is due to Linage; but 
as every remarkable man who has fought his way, is 
more or less subject to similar imputations, we may 
suppose that Espartero is his own inspiration. 

Conscious, in all probability, ot the honesty of his 
intentions — for Espartero stands out in this respect 
honorably from among the public men of Spain — he 
assumed latterly the authority to which his strong 
position seemed to entitle him. At this time the 



French party n> Spain, of which Queen Christina 
was the chie& desired to introduce the French sys- 
tem of centralisation; while Espartero. who has 
always favored the English party, was identified with 
the Exaltador, who sought to attain the ancient mu- 
nicipal institutions of the country. The Ministry, 
elated with a majority, proposed a law v mfringing on 
these institutions, and Queen Christina supported 
them. Seeing the necessity for obtaining the aid of 
Espartero, she undertook a visit, to Barcelona in order 
to have an interview. Espartero resisted all her se- 
ductions, but he went so far as to agree to form a new 
Ministry. The queen, however, refused to abandon 
the attempt at centralisation, and Espartero offered 
his resignation, which was not accepted. Barcelona 
where these events took place was almost in a state 
of insurrection, which was only calmed by the sermm- 
tion of a new ministry. The queen, however refused 
to yieid, and in September, 1840, nearly the whole 
kingdom was in a state ef insorrection. Espartero 
refused to obey, when commanded to mare* against 
the rebels, and then the queen was obliged to give 
way, making him prime minister with full powers. 
On the' 3rd of Oc'ober he formed bis naauo tt y . On 
the 8th. their scheme of policy was laid besot* Chris- 
tina, who, in an interview with Espartero, refesed to 
sanction it, and declared her irrevocable resolution to 
resign the regency. It was at this interview that 
the queen is said to have exclaimed to Espartero* 

" I have given you everything, Eepaiteie. I have 
made you Count of Luchana, Duke of Morilla, Duke 
of Victory, and a Grandee of Spain ; but I have 
never been able to make a gentleman of you." 

It should be added, that the later interviews be- 
tween them hod been sufficiently stormy to provoke 
the royal passions. Before forming his ministry, 
Espartero had entered Madrid in true royal style, 
amidst the enthusiastic acclamations of the people, 
and standing upright in an open carriage which be 
had taken from Don Carlos. The same triumphal 
demonstrations attended his progress to and his arrival 
at Valencia, which no doubt contributed to sour the 
temper of the queen. Nothing would induce Chris- 
tina to withdraw her abdication, and she soon after 
embarked for France. One month later, she and 
Cabrera — who, but so abort a time before had been 
a rebel chief in arms against her — encountered each 
other in the streets of Montpelier, and the curious 
observed a strange smile exchanged between them. 

From this time fortn Espartero became the arbiter 
of the destinies of Spain. On the 8th May* 1841, be 
was elected sole regent of the kingdom ; at the same 
time, the principle of a sole regency was only carried 
by a majority of seventeen votes, while the majority 
for Espartero as such regent was only of sixty votes. 
It boded little good for the country that the man whe 
was to exercise the sovereign power should not have 
been elected unanimously, more especially when it 
is remembered that Spain was at that time torn and 
distracted by factions, and that the embers of civil 
war were yet scarcely extinguished. Espartero, pro- 
bably actuated by a high sense of duty, accepted the 
truMt on these unsatisfactory terms. He entered on 
tjje almost impracticable task of governing, in strict 
accordance with constitutional principles, a country 
which at that time required the strong hand of a 
Military Dictator Nevertheless, he displayed con- 
siderable political talents, and acted with both firm- 
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mm and diplomatic address. He steadily resisted 
ths encroachments of the Court of Rome, repressed 
Tirioui cmeuUs of ih» Republican party, crushed an 
insurrection at Pampelnna, where the General 
O'Donaell of the events of to-day had raised the 
tUndard of the Queen Regent ; baffled plots for 
fitting possession of the young Queen, and thus 
reducing the army — plots carried on by Diego Leon 
and Concha, for which the former was shot in Octo- 
ber, 1841 ; and finally spread terror throughout the 
Basque provinces by sending there moveable columns 
and levying contributions. But Spain at that period 
was in want rather of a Cromwell than a Washing- 
ton ; and Espartero, notwithstanding these acts of 
severity, manifested throughout an absolute respect 
for the Constitution to which he had sworn. 

It would but fatigue the reader to enter into all 
thedetails of the government of the Regent. Un- 
fortunately, he was badly seconded by his Minis- 
tries ; bat, even if he had had the aid of men trained 
in the Paxhamentary system of England, he could 
not have made head against the turbulence, the 
treachery, and the madness of political passions 
which characterised the period of Ms Regency. The 
first seven or eight months of his Government were 
occupied chiefly in suppressing the insurrections to 
which we have referred. In November, 1841, he 
was obliged to redoes to obedience the city of Bar- 
celona, where a Republican insurrection had broken 
sot. On the 80th of the month he made another 
triumphal entry into Madrid. 

The preference of Espartero for an English 
policy, more especially in commerce, contributed 
mainly to the events which followed, because it gave 
an additional influence over the French party to 
Queen Christina, who from her hotel in the Rue de 
CourceUes in Paris, directed, or was supposed to 
direct, all the various plots that surged up against 
the Government. Towards the end of 1842, an 
avsnt occurred which furnished Espartero's enemies 
with po we rfu l weapons against him. Another in- 
surrection broke oat in Barcelona, which became 
so formidable, that Espartero was reluctantly 
compelled to consent to the bombardment of 
that city. General Rodil, his Chief Minister, 
shrunk from defending this necessary measure before 
the Cortes ; and this symptom of weakness embol- 
dened his enemies. A coalition was effected be- 
tween the) Republicans and the friends of Christina ; 
and before this combination Espartero ultimately 
fell. On the 9th of May, 1848, he found himself 
obfiged to sanction a general amnesty, the real ob- 
ject of which was to allow his enemies to plot in 
safstv. This had been forced upon him by the 
Lopes Ministry, which next proceeded to demand 
the disgrace of General Linage and of General Zur- 
bano, who was offensive to the Progress party as 
ths agent of the severities practised at Barcelona. 
To these demands Espartero gave a refusal, dis- 
missed his Ministers, and dissolved the Cortes. 
This was on the 26th of May. As soon as the news 
spread, accompanied by a rumor that the Regent 
was about to sign with England a commercial 
treaty injurious to Spain, an insurrection broke out, 
which was) stimulated by the various enemies of Es- 
partero, and extended rapidly through Catalonia, 
Andalusia, Arregon, and Gailicia. On the 13th of 
June * lUvtf ufkmsay Junta, which had been esta- 



blished at Barcelona, proclaimed the majority of 
Queen Isabella and the downaaU of Espartero ; and* 
soon after, a Provisional Government, composed of 
Lopes, Caballero, and Serrano, declared him a trai- 
tor to his country, and deprived him of all bis titles 
and dignities. Narvaes, always the personal anta- 
gonist of Espartero, put himself at the head of the 
insurrection, and marched from Valencia on Madrid, 
where corruption had already prepared /or him the 
adhesion of the troops on which this Regent had 
counted. Espartero, who had proceeded towards 
Barcelona, found himself paralysed by so sodden 
and violent a change. The entrance of Narvaes 
into Madrid, on the 83d July, 1843, was the signal 
for Espartero to embark at Cadis, for Lisbon, from 
whence he proceeded to England, where he landed, 
at Falmouth, on the 19th of August. By the Eng- 
lish nation he was received with all the respect due 
to his rank as Regent, and to his high personal cha- 
racter. In Spain, by a decree made public three 
days before his arrival there, he was formally de- 
prived of all his titles and dignities. 

Espartero continued to resids unostentatiously in 
England until ths year 1847. In that year the ob- 
stacles to a residence in Spain having been .removed, 
he returned to his nativs country, where, at Logro- 
no— the scene of bis courtship and marriage— he 
continued to live quietly on the remains of his for- 
tune, until the events of the other day once more 
called him forth from obscurity. The great object 
of Espartero's political life has been, to teach the 
Spaniards to walk in ths light of the Constitution. 
If he has failed in accomplishing that object, his 
failure, at least to a great extent, is attributable to 
his respect for constitutional forms. His downfall 
was the signal for the return of Christina, and for 
various efforts at a Government independent of con- 
stitutional control. The purely military insurrec- 
tion of O'Donnell received no sympathy from the 
nation until he inscribed the constitution on his 
banners, and from that moment the Spaniards began 
to think once more of Espartero. 

The expectations of the Spaniards of the inten- 
tions of Espartero were confirmed on knowing the 
conditions hs had exacted from the Queen — that is 
to say, the Convocation of the Constituent Cortes, 
with Universal Suffrage, and ths expatriation of 
Queen Christina. A week previously, on the 17th, 
a revolution at Saragosss resulted in the formation 
of a Junta, with Espartero at its head ; and the 
publication at Madrid, on the 20th, that Espartero 
had been called on by the Queen, at once tranquil- 
ized that capital. His triumphal entry into Madrid 
was a scene of the most extraordinary enthusiasm, 
which was confirmed when the names of his Minis- 
try, with himself as President of the Council, and 
O'Donnell (created a Marshal) as Minister at War, 
were made public. His flfst measures havs been of 
a very satisfactory character ; and much is hoped 
from his influence with the nation A trait is re- 
lated of him and O'Donnell which promises well. 
The latter had advanced towards Madrid, at the 
head of a considerable force, but hesitated to enter 
the capital before Espartero. The latter imme- 
diately sent to him a cordial invitation, and they 
gave public evidence that the best understanding 
exists between them. Ths Queen, also, has been 



well advised to manifest her high approval of his 
conduct and expectations as to the future. 

It augurs well for the future destiny of the Spa- 
nish nation, that insurgents and Provisional Gov- 
ernment should alike, and by a kind of common 
consent, have suspended all their operations until 
the advent of Espartero— a man who, in his mili- 
tary character, has rendered such services to ths 
country, and has manifested so strongly his respect 
for the cause of constitutional liberty. 
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(Continued Jhm the August numotr.) 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

A LTHOUGH Bridges, the Lieutenant of the 
•"- Tower, was one of the most faithful partizans 
of the government of Queen Mary, fortunately for 
the safety of her unhappy sister, he was a man of 
honor as well as prudence. On receiving the mis- 
sive from Gardiner, containing the death-warrant 
of the heiress of the crown, he showed neither hesi- 
tation nor embarrassment, but bade the messenger 
assure the chancellor that his orders should be 
strictly attended to. 

Such, however, was very far from being his. real 
intention. He knew that Elizabeth had been sub- 
jected to no regular trial— in fact, that her late 
examination before the lords of the council, in the 
Tower, had produced an impression in her favor ; 
moreover, he was no stranger to the state of the 
queen's health, and the personal risk to himself, if 
be ventured to lay violent hands upon the princess, 
who was generally regarded throughout the kingdom 
as her successor. 

Several times he turned over the warrant, which 
he continued to hold in his hand: his position, it 
must be confessed, was a perilous one, sines he 
risked his life and position either way. 

" It lacks the signature of her majesty," he said, 
'< and consequently is informal. Who ever heard 
of a princess of the blood being beheaded on a 
chancellor's warrant 1 I must see the queen my- 
self." 

As may be supposed, the worthy officer passed 
an unquiet night ; but, liko most men, he had taken 
counsel from his pillow, and decided how to act on 
the emergency. 

His first act was to cause the gates of the Tower 
to be closed, and ingress or ogress rigorously re- 
fused to every .person— no matter what his rank — 
who might present himself. ' By this means he 
secured a double advantage : if Mary were really 
dead, he would hold in his hands the destiny of 
England, and guard her successor from the machi- 
nations of her enemies ; if living, and bent upon 
the execution of her sister, he could easily return 
and conduct the illustrious victim to the block. 

Before leaving for St. James's, where Mary then 
resided, he had an interview with the executioner, 
who, by Gardiner's orders, had, ever since the im- 
prisonment of Elizabeth, been a resident in the 
Tower. The wretch came bowing and smiling into 
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the presence of the lieutenant, from whom he was 
accustomed to receive the orders for the execution 
of the victims Unfortunately, during the reign of 
Mary, they were neither few nor amongst the least 
illustrious in the land, although her sister, on her 
succession, far exceeded her Catholic predecessor in 
that respect. 

"Well, Hendree," said the lieutenant, "is the 
scaffold still standing V 
«' Yes, lieutenant." 

" And everything prepared for immediate use 1" 
" Even to the sharpening of my axe !" replied 
the fellow. " I take as much pride in it as you gen- 
tlemen and officers do in your swords ! Shall you 
require its services 1" . 
" Perhaps." 
"To-day?" 

" That you will learn upon my return. Do not 
absent yourself an instant ; and, hark you," con- 
tinued the lieutenant ; " you will do well to abstain 
from the wine-pot and the beer-barrel ! Tour head 
must be cool and your arm steady, should I require 
your services !'• 

The eyes of the last minister of the law glistened 
with exultation. He knew, from the extraordinary 
cautions of the commander, that a personage of the 
highest rank was expected to suffer ; and he felt 
assured that it could be no other than Elizabeth, the 
fee for cutting off whose head— independent of any 
gift from her own hand — would amount to six times 
the sum paid for executing an ordinary person. 
No wonder, therefore, that he rejoiced. 

" Fear not, lieutenant !" he replied, with a grin ; 
" none who pass under my hand ever complain of 
my want of expertness ! Shall I have the black 
cloth hangings from the vault under the chapel, and 
the chair?" 

"No !" exclaimed Bridges, sternly ; for he knew 
that the sight of such a preparation would cause it 
to be instantly rumored that Elizabeth was about to 
suffer — and he did not wish to alarm her. *i And 
look you," he added, " that you keep your tongue 
close ! If I find, on my return, that you have prated, 
1*11 have your tongue cropped as short as the heads 
of some of your victims ! " 

So saying, he left the room, and instantly took 
barge for Westminster. 

That same morning, Queen Mary, contrary to the 
expectation of her physician and those around her, 
was sufficiently recovered to receive several lords of 
the council, as well as the chancellor, in her privy 
chamber. The crisis, which Dr. Masters antici- 
pated would prove fatal to his royal patient, had 
taken a favorable turn; and though still languid, 
suffering, and weak, she was considered out of 
danger. * 

A singular look passed between Gardiner and the 
Spanish ambassador, when her majesty inquired of 
the former the news of her sister, the Princess 
Elizabeth. It was the first time for many weeks 
that, in speaking of her, the queen had designated 
her otherwise than as the " daughter of Anna Bo- 
leyn," or " my father's daughter." 

She repeated her question. There was a general 
silence : they feared the effect of too sudden a com 
munication of what they considered the fatal truth 
— that Elizabeth had that very morning laid her 
head upon the same block which received that of 



Lady Jane Grey. The Earl of Anmdel, who had 
become from an enemy, a partisan of the royal cap- 
tive, was the first to speak. 

" There is one without, your majesty,' he said, 
" who. perhaps can afford you the information these 
noble lords are fearful to impart." 
" Who mean you ?" demanded Mary. 
" The Lieutenant of the Tower, " replied the 
peer. 

At the name of that dreaded officer, the coun- 
tenance of the queen flushed, and then turned very 
pale. 

" Silence, my lord !" she exclaimed, as Gardiner, 
who had knelt at the side of the couch on which she 
was reclining ; " not one word till we have heard 
the report of the lieutenant of the Tower. Per- 
haps," she added, sarcastically, u we, too, may have 
an order to give him ! Admit Master Bridges," she 
said, addressing the Earl of Arundel, "and give 
orders to the captain of our guard that no member 
of the council quits the antechamber without our 
special order, as his head shall answer it !" 

All were in consternation : the decided manner in 
which Mary had expressed herself, proved that the 
conspirators had gone too far. Arundel alone 
remained unmoved. 

As soon as Bridges entered the royal chamber, 
the queen fixed upon him a stern glance, and even 
before he could bend his knee, demanded of him the 
health of her sister. 

" Well, plea?e your majesty, in body ; but sorely 
distressed in mind ; as, in spite of my precautions* 
the rumor has doubtless reached her that she is 
condemned to die !" 

* " To die !" repeated Mary Tudor ; " and by 
whom ?" 

" I know not, please your majesty, neither is it 
my business to inquire : all I can say is, that last 
night I received the order for the execution of her 
grace; but that, discovering it wanted your ma- 
jesty's signature, I took upon myself tbe peril of 
postponing it, in order that there might be no mis- 
take, and came for further orders. But everything 
is in readiness," he added ; " scaffold, block, and 
headsman P" 

" Keep them in readiness still!" exclaimed Mary, 
sarcastically. " I may want them for the. traitors 
who would have dishonored their mistress in the eyes 
of Europe and the world! What!" she added; 
" without trial — proof ! O shame — shame, my 
lords !" 

Renaud was about to speak, but Mazy impa- 
tiently waved her hand for silence 

" Prove to me — to the satisfaction of her judges 
— that Elizabeth has conspired against my crown, 
and I will sign the warrant for her death without 
a word ! I may consent to an act of justice — but 
not to a deliberate murder ! My lords — my lords ! 
you have acted foully in tjjiese proceedings !" 

Gardiner shrank back from the side of the couch : 
he felt that, in the event of Elizabeth succeeding to 
the crown, not even the promised purple would save 
him from her just revenge, for his many treasons 
against her. 

Of all present, Arundel and Sussex alone felt at 
their ease — for they had been purposely kept in 
ignorance of the design of the rest of the privy 
council, wtio had yielded to the threats and insinua- 



tion of the chancellor, that they ought to spare their 
royal mistress, by the promptitude and vigor of their 
proceedings, the pain of signing the death-warrant 
of her sister. 

"Master Bridges," said the queen, sneaking 
more calmly, " you have our thanks — you have acted 
like a good and loyal servant in this matter : at a 
fitting moment we will reward yon ! Give me that 
warrant !" 

The lieutenant presented it to her upon his 
knees. Mary slowly perused it, then tore it into 
several pieces. 

" Send forSir Henry Beddingfield !» she exclaimed. 
" I must make an end of these dark plottingB ! I 
can confide in him : he, at least, is one who will 
not deceive me !" Go, my lords !" she added, ad- 
dressing the members of her council; "we have 
little comfort in your presence, and lees support in 
your wisdom; for the present, at least, we will act 
without yea !" 

With this ungracious reproof— which was merited 
by all save Sussex and the Earl of Arunde l t h e 
lords of the privy council left the chamber of Mary 
Tudor. As they disappeared, a stem-looking per- 
sonage, whose thin, gray hair and moustache pro- 
claimed that he had long passed the meridian of 
life, was ushered into the chamber. 

It was Sir Henry Beddingfield, of Norfolk— one 
of the staunchest adherents of the Catholic cause, 
but at the same time one of the most honorable. 
Mary, throughout her short and disastrous reign, 
found in him a loyal and disinterested friend, and 
deservedly placed every confidence in him. 

After being closeted with his royal mistress for 
more than an hour, he returned with a paper bear- 
ing the sign-manual. It gave him the command of 
a hundred men, and tbe sole authority over the per- 
son of Elizabeth ; in fact, his power virtually super- 
seded that of Bridges, the Lieutenant of die Tower. 



CHAPTER *XX1Y* 

O Fortune ! bow thy restless, wavering state 
Hath fraught with cares my troubled wit/ 

Witness this present prison, whither arts 
Could bear me, and the joys I quit. 

LlXBS WaiTTZX BT EUZABZTB tt PU»0X. 

rpHE royal maiden had been permitted oocasion- 
-*■ ally to walk in the garden of the Tower, 
where none save the child alluded to in the preced- 
ing chapter, were suffered to approach her person. 
Her enemies were fearful of her communicating 
with any of the reformed religion without the for- 
tress. Here, it is more than probable, the future 
sovereign matured that system of government 
which, in after years, gave such lustre to her reign. 
Misfortune developes the intellect as much as study. 

So anxious were Gardiner and his friends to ob- 
tain evidence against the Protestant heiress of the 
crown, that they caused the child to be arrested and 
brought before the privy council, where he was se- 
verely interrogated, but nothing could be elicited to 
answer the purpose of her enemies. 

Elizabeth was sitting, pensively enough, at the 
window of her chamber in the White Tower, when 
the two noblemen intrusted to remove her to the 
royal bower of Woodstock— a measure which Mary 
had decided upon, after various other places had 
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been suggested entered the courtyard, at the heed 
of the hnadred men under their command. 

" Who is that man 1" ahe demanded of her gentle- 
man, who was standing at a short distance from her. 

The officer, with a look of surprise, approached 
the window : it was not often that he had seen the 
countenance of the lion-hearted princess blanched 
with terror, or heard her voice betray such profound 
emotion — ha recognised the person of the stern old 
Catholic knight at a glance. 

" Sir Henry Beddingfield," he replied, respect- 
fully. 

His mistress became more and more agitated : she 
knew the person so designated to be not only a de- 
voted partisan, but deep in the confidence of her 
irritated sister, and naturally imagined his arrival at 
the Tower boded her no good ; but one thing she did 
not know — that the Norfolk knight was a man of 
unblemished honor, ready to risk life, lands, and 
name for the queen and the Catholic cause; but 
incapable of an act of treachery or infamy, even to 
advance the cause nearest to his heart. 

"God help me!" exclaimed Elizabeth, "I am in 
a sore strait ! Send for the 4 Lieutenant of the Tower 
— I would speak with him !" 

In a few minutes Bridges made \fh appearance. 

"Who is this Sir Henry Beddingfield 1" she de- 
manded, the instant he entered the apartment ; " and 
what brings him here V* 

" He has been appointed by her majesty to guard 
your grace, 1 ' answered the officer, " and the Lord 
Williams of Tame is joined with him in the com- 
mission." 

"To guard meV repeated the princess, fixing a 
searching glance upon him. 

"Even so, your grace." 

" Nothing morel" 

"Nothing!" 

The calm tone of the speaker somewhat reassured 
the royal prisoner ; still she was far from being sat- 
isfied, and inquired if the scaffold of her cousin Lady 
Jane Grey, was still standing within the precincts of 
the Tower. 

" It is, madam," answered Bridges ; " but there is 
nothing unusual in that. Let me entreat your grace 
to dismiss such thoughts from your mind ; for, feel 
assured, there is no cause for inquietude. Her 
majesty has no such unkind thought towards you." 

Elizabeth smiled scornfully. 

" Be assured of it !" continued the speaker, who 
proceeded to relate the conduct of Gardiner in send- 
ing a warrant for her execution — how he had taken 
upon himself to disobey it — the indignation of the 
queen, and her tearing up the death-warrant in his 
presence. 

" So,* thought the captive ; " they would avoid 
the scandal of an execution — an assassination would 
be more convenient." 

She next inquired what sort of man the lieutenant 
considered Sir Henry Beddingfield to be. 

"What sort of man 1" 

11 God's death ! do not palter with me !" exclaimed 
the daughter of Henry VIII., in a tone which re- 
minded Bridges forcibly of her father ; " but answer 
a plain question with as plain a speech— what sort of 
a man is he 1 One of those ready tools which power 
finds) ready to its hands, when it would imbrue them 
with the blood of a princess 1 Is be a Tyrrell" she 



added, harshly ; " a ruffian to strangle chilhood in its 
sleep, or lay a murderous hand upon the daughter of 
a king!" 

M Heaven forgive your grace such unjust suspi- 
cion !" answered Bridges — who, as well as the 
staunch Norfolk knight, belonged to the Catholic 
party. " Sir Henry would not, for the crown he has 
more than once risked his life to guard, have hand 
or dealing in so foul an act. You have asked me, 
madam," he continued, " what kind of man he is 1 I 
will answer you. Were your grace condemned by 
lawful authority to die, and Sir Henry Beddingfield, 
with only ten men under his command, commissioned 
to see it done, he would hold out the Tower to the 
last, though ail London were clamoring at the gates. 
Placed under hie ward, he will guard your life with 
equal fidelity. The queen's is not more sacred in his 
eyes than yours !" 

Elizabeth's after experience, proved that the judg- 
ment of the Lieutenant of the Tower was correct. 
The Catholic knight proved himself a stern but an 
honorable guardian, and defeated, by his precautions, 
more than one attempt against the safety of the 
prisoner. 

The royal maiden drew her breath more freely. 
The conduct of the speaker in the affair of the 
warrant, induced her to place confidence in his 
words. 

" Why comes he here, then ?" she inquired more 
calmly. 

" Hie orders, I believe, are to conduct your grace 
to another residence." 

" To Pontefract 1" exclaimed the princess, with a 
shudder; for she remembered the fearful crimes 
committed — the murder of so many princes. 

Bridges answered in the negative. 

An unpleasant suspicion crossed the mind of 
Elizabeth. She had heard that the emperor, who 
was her bitterest enemy, had recommended Mary to 
send her to the court of his sister, the Queen of 
Hungary ; or to Brussels, where she would have 
been more immediately in his power ; but she did 
not know that her sister had refused her assent. 

" I shall not quit the realm !" muttered Elizabeth, 
half aloud and half musingly ; for, even in the most 
adverse fortune, she appears never to have lost sight 
of the reversion of the crown. 

" I do not think such is her majesty's pleasure," 
observed Bridges. " I at least can vouch that Sir 
Henry Beddingfield is intrusted with no such orders. 
His present instructions are to convey your grace to 
Woodstock. But here come the knight and my 
Lord of Tame— they will doubtless inform you of 
the queen's good pleasure." 

The gentleman usher — who, during the above 
conversation, had remained in the antechamber — 
now entered the apartment, and announced the visit 
of the commissioners, who followed him so closely, 
that his mistress had scarcely pronounced the 
words, "Admit them!" when they entered the 
apartment. 

Sir Henry Beddingfield was a tall, gaunt-looking 
personage, apparently between fifty and sixty years 
of age. His hair end beard, which he wore cloeely 
trimmed, were of an iron-gray ; there was great 
severity in the cast of his features : the deep-set 
eye and thin upper lip denoted determination. Hie 



manner was cold as steel, but neither unpolished 
nor without dignity. His companion, who was 
some years younger, had far more of the courtier in 
bis appearance. Both doffed their bonnets as they 
advanced towards the chair in which Elizabeth had 
seated herself. 

" We hear, gentlemen," aaid the princess, en- 
deavoring to repress the fire of her eye and the 
impatient bitterness of her speech, " that you are 
charged with N a commission from our dear sister, 
whose mind is disabused at last, we trust, of the 
cruel slanders and devices by which my enemies 
and hers have blown the coal of discord between us 
— for a more loyal subject than myself never suf- 
fered wrong !'_' 

A grim smile curled the moustache of Sir Henry. 

"God's wot! do you doubt me?" added the 
speaker. 

" It is not for me to judge your grace's loyalty to 
your sovereign and sister," replied the knight, not in 
the slightest degree abashed or moved by the angry 
glances which from time to time she bestowed upon 
him ; " I am here to execute the queen's com- 
mands !" 

" Which," added Lord William of Tame, willing 
to lessen the harshness of the old knight's speech, 
"I am happy to state, are more favorable to your 
grace than your enemies could wish !" 

"In which," interrupted Elizabeth sarcastically, 
" I presume I am to include the messengers of our 
sister!" 

" I am not tlfe enemy of your grace," replied the 
noble. 

"Nor I!" said Sir Henry Beddingfield, firmly. 
" We are, both loyal subjects to the queen ; and, as 
such, prepared to execute the orders intrusted to 
us!" 

" Which orders I am bound to hear," observed 
Elizabeth — who began to see the impolicy of making 
enemies of two such men. 

"And obey!" added the old knight. "Your 
grace will prepare for your departure for Woodstock, 
where it is her majesty's pleasure you should re- 
main, till such further steps be taken as the queen, 
with the advice of her privy council, shall see fit." 

41 And when must this bet" 

" When the hour is fixed we shall inform your 
grace," answered the Lord of Tame. "Having 
announced to you our commission and our orders, 
for the present we will take our leave." 

It having been decided that Elizabeth should be 
removed as privately as possible from the Tower, in 
order to defeat any project or demonstration of the 
citizens of London in her favor, neither of the parties 
intrusted with the affair thought it prudent to 
permit the hour or day to transpire ; for it was well 
known that the Protestants contrived to communi- 
cate with the royal prisoner by signs nnd tokens in 
the Tower. There is good reason to believe that 
Cecil, or some other male friend about the court, 
found means to intimate the intention of Mary 
to grant her an interview at Richmond, though for 
what purpose, was a secret confined to the queen's 
own breast. From the decided conduct of the 
princess on the occasion, she must have well con- 
sidered and matured her resolution. 
(Tout 
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HARD J I M E S . 
(Continued fnm pug* 333) . 

" So far tbat'8 true enough/' assented Mr. Bonn- 
derby, with his hands in his pockets and his hat on. 
" Bat I have known you people before to-day, you'll 
observe, and I know you never die for want of talk- 
ing. Now, I recommend you not to much to mind 
talking just now, as doing. You have undertaken 
to do something ; all I remark upon that at present 
is, doit!' 

" I have written to Stephen by the post that went 
out this afternoon, as I have written to him once 
before sin' he went away," said Rachael ; " and he 
will be here, at furthest, in two days." 

11 Then I'll tell you something.. You are not 
aware, perhaps," retorted Mr. Bounderby, " that you 
yourself have been looked after now and then, not 
being considered quite free from suspicion in this 
business, on account of most people being judged ac- 
cording to the company they keep. The post-office 
hasn't been forgotten either. What I'll tell you is, 
that no letter to Stephen Blackpool has ever got into 
it. Therefore, what has become of yours, I leave you 
to guess. Perhaps you're mistaken, and never 
wrote any." 

" He hadn't been gone from here, young lady," 

said Rachael, turning appealing ly to Louisa, "as 

1 much as a week, when he sent me the only letter I 

have had, saying that he was forced to seek work in 

another name." 

" Oh, by George- !" cried Bounderby, with a 
whistle. " he changes his name, does he ! That's 
rather unlucky, too, for such an immaculate lad. 
It's considered a Hitlo suspicious in Courts of Jus- 
tice, I believe, when an Innocent happens to have 
many names." 

" What," said Rachael, with the. tears in her eyes 
again,—" what, young lady, in the name of Mercy, 
was left the poor lad to do ! The masters against 
him on one hand, the men against him on the other, 
ho only wantin' to work hard in peace, and do what 
he felt right. Can a man have no soul of his own, 
no mind of his own ? Must he go wrong all through 
wi' this side, or must he go wrong all through wi' 
that, or else be hunted like a hare 1" 

''Indeed, indeed, I pity you from my heart," 
returned Louisa ; " and I hope that he will clear 
himself." 

" You need have no fear of it, young lady. He 
is sure !" 

" All the surer, I suppose," said Mr. Bounderby, 
"for your refusing to tell where he is? Eh, 
lass?" 

" He shall not, through any act of mine, come 
back wi' the unmerited reproach of being brought 
back. He shall oome back of his own accord to 
clear himself, and put all those that have injured 
hie good character, and he not here for its defence, 
to shame. I have told him what has been done 
against him," said Rachael, throwing off all distrust 
as a rock throws off the sea, «• and he will be here, 
at furthest, in two days." 

11 Notwithstanding which," added Mr. Bounderby, 
" if he can be laid hold of sooner, he shall have an 
earlier opportunity of clearing himself. As to you, 
I have nothing against you ; what you came and 
told me turns out to ly true, and I have given yen 



the means of proving it to be true, and there's an 
end of it. I wish you good night all ! I must be 
off to look a little further into this." 

Tom came out of his corner when Mr. Bounderby 
moved, moved with, him, kept close to him, and went 
away with him. The only parting salutation of 
which he delivered himself was a sulky, " Good- 
night, frther !" With that brief speech, and a scowl 
at his sister, he left the house. 

Since his sheet-anchor had come home, Mr. Grad- 
grind had been sparing of speech. He still sat 
silent, when Louisa mildly said : 

" Rachael, you will not distrust me one day, when 
you know me better." 

" It goes against me," Rachael answered, in a 
gentle manner, " to mistrust any one ; but when I 
am so mistrusted— when we all are — I can not keep 
such things quite out of my mind. I ask your par- 
don for having done you an injury. I don't think 
what I said, now. Yet I might come to think it 
again, wi' the poor lad so belied." 

"Did you tell him in your letter," inquired Sissy, 
" that suspicion seemed to have fallen upon him, 
because he had been seen about the Bank at night ? 
He would then know what he would have to explain 
on coming back, and would be ready." 

" Yes, dear," she returned ; " but I can't guess 
what can have ever taken him there. He never used 
to go there. It was never in his way. His way was 
the same as mine, and not near it." 

Sissy had already been at her side asking her 
where she lived, and whether she might come to- 
morrow night, to inquire if there were news. 

" I doubt," said Rachael, " if he can be here till 
next day/' 

" Then I will come next night, too," said Sissy. 

When Rachael, assenting to this, was gone, Mr. 
Gradgrind lifted up his head, and said to his 
daughter : 

" Louisa, my dear, I have never, that I know of, 
seen this man. Do you believe him to be impli- 
cated 1" 

" I think I have believed it, ather, though with 
great difficulty. I do not believe it now." 

" That is to say, you once persuaded yourself to 
believe it, from knowing him to be suspected. His 
appearance and manner ; are they so honest ?" 

"Very honest." 

" And her confidence not to be shaken. I ask 
myself, then," said Mr. Gradgrind, musing, " does 
the real culprit know of these accusations t Where 
is he! Who is he!" 

His hair had latterly begun to change its color. 
As he leaned upon his hand, again looking gray and 
old, Louisa, with a face of fear and pity, hurriedly 
went over to him, and sat close at his side. Her 
eyes by accident met Sissy's at this moment. Sissy 
flushed and started, and Louisa put her finger on 
her lip. 

Next night, when Sissy returned home and told 
Louisa that Stephen was not come, she told it in a 
whisper. Next night again, when she came home 
with the same account, and added that he had not 
been heard of, she spoke in the same low frightened 
tone. From the moment of that interchange of 
looks, they never uttered his name, or any reference 
to him aloud ; nor over pursued the subject of the 
robbery when Mr. ftredgrind spoke of it 



The two appointed days ran out, three days and 
nights ran out, and Stephen Blackpool was not 
come, and remained unheard of. On the fourth 
day, Rachael, with unabated confidence, but con- 
sidering her dispatch to have miscarried, went up 
to the Bank, and showed her letter from him, with 
his address, at a working colony, one of many, not 
upon the main road, some sixty miles away. Mes- 
sengers were sent to that place, and the whole town 
looked for Stephen to be brought in next day. 

All this time the whelp moved about with Mr. 
Bounderby, like his shadow, assisting in all the pro- 
ceedings. He was greatly excited, horribly fevered, 
bit his nails down to the quick, spoke in a hard 
rattling voice, and with lips that were black and 
burnt up. At the time when the suspected man 
was looked for, the whelp was at the station, 
offering to wager that he had made off before the 
arrival of those who were sent in quest of him, and 
that he would not appear. 

The whelp was right. The messengers returned 
alone. Rachael's letter had gone, Rachael's letter 
hod been delivered, Stephen Blackpool had decamped 
in that eame hour ; and no soul knew more of him. 
The only doubt in Coketown was, whether Rachael 
had written in good faith, believing that he really 
would come back ; or warning him to fry. On this 
point opinion was divided. 

Six days, seven, far on into another week. The 
wretched whelp plucked up a ghastly courage, and 
began to grow defiant. " Was the suspected fellow 
the thief? A pietty question ! If not, where was 
the man, and why did he not come back t" 

Where was the man, and why did he not come 
backt In the dead of night the echoes of his own 
words, which had rolled Heaven knows how far 
away in the daytime, came back instead, and abided 
by him until morning. 



CHAPTEI XXXI1X. 

"f^ AY and night again, day and night again. No 
-^ Stephen Blackpool. Where was the man, 
and why did he not come back? 

Every night Sissy went to Rachaers lodging, and 
sat with her in her small neat room. All day, 
Rachael toiled as such people must toil, whatever 
their anxieties. The smoke-serpents were indiffe- 
rent who was lost or found, who was bad or good ; 
the melancholy mad elephants, like the Hard Fact 
men, abated nothing of their set routine, whatever 
happened. Day and night again, day and night 
again, the monotony was unshaken. Even Stephen 
Blackpool's disappearance was falling into the 
general way, and becoming as monotonous a wonder 
as any piece of machinery in Coketown. 

" I misdoubt," said Rachael, " if there is as many 
as twenty left in all this place who have any trust 
in the poor dear lad now." 

She said it to Sissy as they sat in her lodging, 
lighted only by the lamp at the street corner. Sissy 
had come there when it was already dark, to wait 
for her return from work ; and they had since sat at 
the window where Rachael had found her, wanting 
no brighter light to shine on their sorrowful talk. 

" If it hadn't been mercifully brought about that I 
was to have you to speak to," pursued Rachael, 
" times are when I think my mind would not haw 
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kept right, fiat I get hope and strength through 
you, and you believe that though appearance* may 
ri»e against him, he will be proved dear, living or 
dead." 

"I do believe eo," returned Sissy, "with my 
whole heart. I feel eo certain, Rachael, that the 
confidence yon hold in yours againat all discourage- 
aunt, ia not like to be wrong, that I have no more 
doubt of him than if I had known him through 
as many years of trial as you have." 

" And I, my dear," said Rachael, with a tremble, 
in her voice, " have known him through them all, to 
be, according to his quiet waya, so faithful to every- 
thing honest and good, that if he was never to 
be beard of more, and I was to live to be a hundred 
years old, I would say with my last breath, God 
knows my heart, I have never once left trusting 
Stephen Blackpool!" 

11 We all believe, up at the lodge, Rachael, that he 
will be freed from suspicion, sooner or later." 

" The better I know it to be so believed there, my 
dear," said Rachael, " and the kinder I feel it that 
you come away from there purposely to comfort me, 
and keep me 'company, and be seen wi' me when I 
am not yet free from all suspicion myself, the more 
grieved I am that I should ever have spoken those 
mistrusting words to the young lady. And yet—" 

" Tou don't mistrust her now, Rachael !'• 

" Now that yon have brought us more together, 
no; not her. But I can't at all times keep out 
of my mind—" 

Her voice so sunk into a low and slow communing 
with herself, that Sissy, sitting by her side, was 
obliged to listen with attention. 

<* I can't at all times keep out of my mind, 
miatrustings of some one. I can't think who 'tis, I 
can't think how or why it may be done, but I 
mistrust that some one has put Stephen out of the 
way. I mistrust that by his coming back of his own 
accord, and showing himself innocent before them 
all, some one would be confounded, who— to prevent 
that— has stopped him and put him out of the 
way." 

"That is a dreadful thought," said Susy turning 
pale. 

*It is a dreadful thought to think he may be 
murdered." 

Sissy shuddered, and turned paler yet. 

"When it makes its way into my mind, dear," 
said Rachael, " and it will come sometimes, though 
I do all I can to keep it out, wi' counting on to high 
numbers as I work, and saying over and over again 
pieces that I knew when I were a child, I fall into 
such a wild hot hurry, that, however tired I am, I 
want to walk fast, miles and miles. I must get the 
better of this before my bed-time. I will walk home 
wi' you now." 

" He might fall ill upon the journey," said Sissy, 
faintly offering a worn-out scrap of hope ; "and in 
such a case there are many places on the road where 
he might stop." 

" But he is in none of them. He's been sought 
for in all, and he's not there." 
14 True," was Sissy's reluctant admission. 
" He'd walk the journey in two days. If he waa 
footsore and couldn't walk, I sent him, in the letter 
he got, the money to ride, lest he should have none 
ofhisowntoipaje." 



11 Let us hope that to-morrow will bring.semething 
better, Raehael. Come info the air !" 

Her gentle hand adjusted Rachael'a shawl upon 
her shining black hair in the usual manner of her 
wearing it, and they went out. The night being 
fine, little knots of Hands were here and there 
lingering at street-corners ; but it was supper-time 
with the greater part of them, and there were but 
few people in the streets. 

" You are not so hurried now, Rachael, and your 
hand is cooler." 

" I get better dear, if I can only walk and breathe 
a little freah. Times when I can't, I turn weak and 
confused" 

" But you must not begin to fail, Rachael, for you 
may be wanted at any time to stand for Stephen. 
To-morrow is Saturday. If no news comes to- 
morrow, let us walk in the country on Sunday 
morning, and strengthen you for another week. 
Will you got" 
" Yes, dear." 

They were by this time in the street where 
Mr. Bounderby's house stood. The way to Sissy's 
destination led them paat the door, and they were 
going straight toward it. Some train had just 
arrived in Coketown, which had put a number of 
vehicles in motion, and scattered a considerable 
bustle about the town. Several coaches were 
rattling before them and behind them as they 
approached Mr. Bounderby's, and one of the latter 
drew up with such briskness as they were in the act 
of passing the house, that they looked round in 
voluntarily. The bright gas-light over Mr. Boun- 
derby's steps showed them Mrs. Sparsit in the coach 
in an ecstacy of excitement, struggling to open the 
door ; Mrs. Sparsit seeing them at the same moment, 
called on them to stop. 

" It's a coincidence," exclaimed Mrs. Sparsit, as 
she was released by the coachman. " It's a Provi- 
dence ! Come out, ma'am !" then said Mrs. Spar* 
sit, to some one inside, " come out, or we'll have 
you dragged out !" 

Hereupon, no other than the mysterious old 
woman descended; whom Mrs. Sparsit inconti- 
nently collared. 

" Leave her alone, every body !" cried Mrs. Spar- 
sit, with great energy. "Let nobody touch her. 
She belongs to me. Come in, ma'am !" then said 
Mrs. Sparsit, reversing her former word of com 
mand. " Come in, ma'am, or we'll have you dragged 
in!" 

The spectacle of a Roman-nosed matron of classi- 
cal deportment, seizing an ancient woman by the 
throat, and hauling her into a dwelling-house^ would 
have been, under any circumstances, sufficient 
temptation to all true English stragglers so blest aa 
to witness it, to force a way into that dwelling-house 
and see the matter-out. But when the phenomenon 
was enhanced by the notoriety and mystery by this 
time associated all over the town, with the Bank 
robbery, it would have lined the stragglers with an 
irresistable attraction, though the roof had been ex- 
pected to fall upon their heads. Accordingly, the 
chance witnesses on the ground, consisting of the 
busiest of the neighbors, to the number of some five- 
end-twenty, closed in after Sissy and Rachael, as 
they closed in after Mrs. Sparsit and her prize ; and 
the who}e body made a disorderly irruption into Mr. 



Bounderby's dintng-ropm, where the people behind 
lost not a moment's time in mounting on the chairs 
to get the better of the people in the front. 

44 Fetch Mr Bounderby down !" cried Mrs. Spar- 
sit. "Rachael, young woman; you know who 
this is!" 

" It's Mrs. Pegler," said Rachael. % 

" I should think it is !" cried Mrs. Sparsit, exult- 
ing. "Fetch Mr. Bounderby. Stand away, every- 
body !" Here old Mrs. Pegler, muffling herself up, 
and shrinking from observation, whispered a word of 
entreaty. "Don't tell me," said Mrs. Sparsit 
aloud, " I have told you twenty times, coming 
along, that I will not leave you till I have handed 
you over to him myself." 

Mr. Bounderby now appeared, accompanied by 
Mr. Gradgrind and the whelp, with whom he had 
been holding conference up-stairs. Mr. Bounderby 
looked more astonished than hospitable at sight of 
this uninvited party in his dining-room. 

" Why, what's the matter now !" said he. " Mrs. 
Sparsit, ma'am 1" 

" Sir," explained that worthy woman, " I trust it 
is my good fortune to produce a person you have 
much desired to find. Stimulated by my wish to 
relieve your mind, sir, and connecting together such 
imperfect clews to the part of the country in which 
that person might be supposed to reside, as ha<ej 
been afforded by the young woman, Rachael, for- 
tunately now present to identify, I have had the 
happiness to succeed, and to bring that person with 
me — I need not say most unwillingly on her part. 
It has not been, sir, without some trouble that I have 
effected this ;. but trouble in your service is to me a 
pleasure, and hunger, thirst, and cold, a real gratifi- 
cation." 

Here Mrs. Sparsit ceased, for Mr. Bounderby's 
visage exhibited an extraordinary combination of all 
possible colors and expressions of discomfiture as 
old Mrs. Pegler was disclosed to his view. 

"Why, what do you mean by thisl" waa his 
highly unexpected demand, in great wrath. "I 
ask you what do you mean by this, Mrs. Sparsit, 
ma'am V 

" Sir 1" exclaimed Mrs. Sparsit, faintly. 

"Why don't you mind your own business, 
ma'am 1" roared Bounderby. "How dare you go 
and poke your officious nose into my family affairs 1" 

This allusion to her favorite feature overpowered 
Mrs. Sparsit. She sat down stiffly in a chair, as if 
she were frozen, and with a fixed stare at Mr. 
Bounderby, slowly grated her mittens against one 
another, as if they were frozen. 

" My dear Josiah," said Mrs. Pegler, trembling, 
" my darling boy ! I am not to blame. It's not my 
fault, Josiah. I told this lady over and over again, 
that I knew she was doing what would not be 
agreeable, but she would do it." 

" What did you let her bring you for 1 Couldn t 
you knock her cap off, or her tooth out, or scratch 
her, or do something to her!" asked Bounderby. 

" My own boy ! She threatened me that if I re- 
sisted her I should be brought by constables, and it 
was better to come quietly than make that stir 
in such a—" Mrs. Pegler glanced timidly but 
proudly round the walls — " such a fine house as 
this. Indeed, indeed, it is not. my tault ; my dear, 
noble, stately boy. I have el way r lived quiet and 
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secret, Joiiah, my dear. \ have never broken the 
condition once. I have never said I was your 
mother. I have admired you at a distance ; and if 
I have come to town sometimes, with long times 
between, to take a proud peep at you, I have done 
it unbeknown, my love, and gone away again." 

Mr. Boanderby, with his hands in his pockets, 
walked in impatient mortification up and down at 
the side of the long dining-table, while the specta- 
tors greedily took in every syllable of Mrs. Pegler's 
appeal, and at each succeeding syllable became more 
and more round-eyed. Mr. Bounderby still walking 
up and down when Mrs. Pegler had done, Mr. 
Gradgrind addressed that maligned old lady : 

" I am surprised, madam," he observed with 
severity, " that in your old age you have the race to 
claim Mr. Bounderby for your son after your un- 
natural and inhuman treatment of him." 

44 Me unnatural !" cried poor okL Mrs. Peglor. 
" Me inhuman ! To my dear boy 1" 

" Dear !" repeated Mr. Gradgrind. " Yes ; dear 
in his self-made prosperity, madam, I dare say. Not 
very dear, however, when you deserted him in his 
infancy, and left him to the brutality of a drunken 
grandmother." 

'• /deserted my Josiah," cried Mrs. Pegler, clasp- 
ing her hands. " Lord forgive you, sir, for your 
pricked imaginations, and for your scandal against 
the memory of my poor mother, who died in my 
arms afore Josiah was born. May you repent of it, 
sir, and live to know better." 

She was so very earnest and injured that Mr. 
Gradgrind, shocked by the possibility which dawned 
upon him, said in a gentler tone, 

" Do you deny, then, madam, that you left your 
son to be brought up in the gutter V 1 

" Josiah in the gutter !" exclaimed Mrs. Pegler. 
" No such a thing, sir. Never ! For shame on you ! 
My dear boy knows, and will give you to know, that 
though he come of humble parents, he come of pa- 
rents that loved him as dear as the best could, and 
never thought it hardship upon themselves to pinch 
a bit that he might write and cipher beautiful, and 
I've his books at home to show it ! Ay, have I !" 
said Mrs. Pegler, with indignant pride. " And my 
dear boy knows, and will give you to know, sir, that 
after his beloved father died when he was eight year 
old, his mother, too, could pinch a bit, as it was her 
duty and her pleasure and her pride to do it, to help 
him out in life, and put him 'prentice. And a steady 
lad he was, and a kind master he had to lend him a 
hand, and well he worked his own way forward to be 
rich and thriving. And Til give you to know, sir — 
for this my dear boy won't — that though his mother 
kept but a little village shop, he never forgot her, but 
pensioned me on thirty pound a year — more than I 
want, for I put by out of it — only making the condi- 
tion that I was to keep down in my own part, and 
make no toasts about him, and not trouble him. 
And I never have, except with looking at him once 
a year, whon he has never knowed it. And it's 
right," said poor old Mrs. Pegler, in affectionate 
championship, " that I should keep down in my own 
part, and I have no doubts tnat if I was here I should 
do a many unbefitting things, and I am well con- 
tented, and I can keep my pride in my Josiah to my- 
self, and I can love for love's own sake. And I am 
ashamed of you, sir," said Mrs. Pegler, lastly, " for 



your slanders and suspicions. And I never stood 
here afore, or wanted to stand here when my dear 
son said no. And I shouldn't be here now, if it 
hadn't been for being brought. And for shame upon 
you, for shame, to accuse me of being a bad mother 
to my son, with my son standing here to tell you so 
different!" 

The bystanders, on and off the dining-room chairs, 
raised a murmur of sympathy with Mrs. Pegler, and 
Mr. Gradgrind felt himself innocently placed in a 
very distressing predicament, when Mr. Bounderby, 
who had never ceased walking up and down, and had 
every moment swolled larger and larger and grown 
redder and redder, stopped short. 

"I don't exactly know," said Mr. Bounderby, 
44 how I come to be favored with the attendance of 
the present company, but I don't inquire. When 
they're quite satisfied, perhaps they'll be so good as 
disperse ; whether they're satisfied or not, perhaps 
they'll be so good as disperse. I'm not bound to 
deliver a lecture on my family affairs ; I have not 
undertaken to do it, and I'm not going to do it. 
Therefore those who expect any explanation what- 
ever upon that branch of the subject will be disap- 
pointed — particularly Tom Gradgrind, and he can't 
know it too soon. In reference to the Bank robbery, 
there has been a mistake made, concerning my 
mother. If there hadn't been over-ornciousness it 
wouldn't have been made, and I hate over-officious- 
ness at all times, whether or no. Good evening !" 

Although Mr. Bounderby carried it off in these 
terms, holding the door open for the company to 
depart, there was a blustering sheepishness upon 
him, at once extremely crest-fallen and superlatively 
absurd. Detected as the bully of humanity who had 
built his windy reputation upon lies, and in his 
boastfulness had put the honest truth as far away 
from him as if he had preferred the moan claim 
(there is no meaner) to tack himself on to a pedigree 
he cut a most ridiculous figure. With the people 
filing off at the door he held, who he knew would 
carry what had passed to the whole town, to be given 
to the four winds, he could not have looked a Bully 
more shorn and forlorn, if his ears had been cropped. 
Even that unlucky female Mrs. Sparsit, fallen from 
her pinnacle of exultation in the Slough of Despond, 
was not in so bad a plight as that remarkable man 
and self-made Humbug, Josiah Bounderby of Coke- 
town. 

Rachael and Sissy, leaving Mrs. Pegler to occupy 
a bed at her son's for that night, walked together to 
the gate of Stone Lodge, and there parted. Mr. 
Gradgrind joined them before they had gone very far 
and spoke with much interest of Stephen Blackpool, 
for whom he thought this signal .failure of the suspi- 
cions against Mrs. Pegler was likely to work well. 

As to the whelp ; throughout this scene as on all 
other lata occasions he had stuck close to Bounderby. 
He seemed to feel that as long as Bounderby 
could make no discovery without his knowledge he 
was so far safe. He never visited his sister, and had 
only seen her once since she went home, that is to 
say on the night when he still stuok close to Boun- 
derby as already related. 

There was one dim unformed fear lingering about 
his sister's mind/to which she never gave utterance, 
which surrounded the graceless and ungrateful boy 
with a dreadful mystery. The same dark possibility 



had presented iUelf in the same shapeless guise, thai 
very day to Sissy when Rachael spoke of some one 
who would be confounded by Stephen's return, hav- 
ing put him out of the way. Louisa had never I 
of her harboring any suspicion of her brother in < 
nexion with the robbery, she and Sissy had held no 
confidence on the subject saving in that one inter- 
change of looks when the unconscious father rested 
his gray head on his hand ; but it was understood 
between them, and they both knew it. This other 
fear was so awful that it hovered about each of them 
like a ghostly shadow, neither daring to think of ha 
•being near herself, far lets af its being near the 
other. 

And still the forced spirit which the whelp had 
plucked up throve with him. If Stephen Blackpool 
wasn't the thief; let him show himself Why didn't 
he? 

Another night. Another day and night No 
Stephen Blackpool 1 Where was the man, and why 
did he not come back 1 



OHAPTKB XXXIV. 

rpHE Sunday was a bright Sunday in autumn, 
-*- clear and cool, when, early in the morning, 
Sissy and Rachael met to walk in the oountry. 

As Coketown cast ashes not only on its own head 
but on the neighborhood's too— after the manner of 
those pious persons, who do penance for their own 
sins by putting other people into sackcloth — it was 
customary for those who now and then thirsted for 
a draught of pure air, which is not absolutely the 
most wicked among the vanities of life, to get a few 
miles away by the railroad, and then begin their 
walk or their lounge in the fields. Sissy and Rachael 
helped themselves out of the smoke by the usual 
means, and were put down at a station about mid- 
way between the town and Mr. Bounderby's retreat. 

Though the green landscape was blotted here and 
there with heaps of coal, it was green, and there were 
trees to see, and there were larks singing (though it 
was*Sunday), and there were pleasant scents in the 
air, and all was overarched by a bright blue sky. In 
the distance one way, Coketown showed as a black 
mist ; in another distance, hills began to rise ; in a 
third, there was a faint change in the light of the 
horizon, where it shone upon the far-off sea. 

Under their feet the grass was fresh; beautiful 
shadows of branches flickered upon it and speck- 
eled it; hedgerows were luxuriant ; everything was 
at peace. Engines at pits' mouths, and lean old 
horses that had worn the circle of their daily labor into 
the ground, were alike quiet; wheels had ceased for a 
short space to turn ; and the great wheel of earth 
seemed to revolve without the shocks and noises of 
another time. 

They walked on across the fields and down the 
shady lanes, sometimes getting over a fragment of a 
fence so rotten that it dropped at a touch of the foot, 
sometimes passing near a wreck of bricks and beams 
overgrown with grass, marking the site of some de- 
serted works. They followed paths and tracks, how- 
ever slight. Mounds where the grass was rank and 
high, and where brambles, dock-weeds, and such- 
like vegetation were confusedly heaped together, 
they always avoided ; for dismal stories were told in 
that country of the old pits hidden beneath such indi- 
cations. 

(To be conghUs* te iw assf ) 
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MARSHAL O'DONNELL. 

THE SPANISH MINISTER OF WAR. 

THE family ef Marshal Count O'Donnell has for 
more than a century enjoyed high distinction 
in Spain and in Austria. The O'Donnell* were 
originally emigrants from Ireland, and their history 
is full of romance. In the annals of Ireland they 
occupy a conspicuous position. They were formerly 
proprietors of a great part of the county of Tyrcon- 
nel, in Ireland ; and the greatness of the exploits of 



the O'Donnells of Tyrconneil 
formed the burthen of many a local 
lay and legend. In the reign of 
Elizabeth, the chief of the fa- 
mily played a distinguished part 
in the troubled politics of the 
time ; and when the civil troubles 
broke out in England, his succes- 
sor in the titles and estates of 
Tyrconnel attached himself with 
unswerving fidelity to the cause 
of the Stuarts. When the Bat- 
tle of the Boyne finally destroyed 
the hopes of James the Second 
and his adherents, the O'Donnell 
of that day fled with his family 
to Austria, where they bore the 
title of Counts of Tyrconnel. In 
' the military annals of Austria, the 
name of O'Donnell appears with 
high distinction. At the battle 
of Placenza, in 1746, Count 
O'Donnell of Tyrconneil won his 
grade as General. Ten years 
after he entered on the campaign 
in Bohemia, and for his services 
at the battle of Lowosik, he was 
created a Field-Marshal lieuten- 
ant. At the battle of Kollin he 
commanded the cavalry ; and he 
was soon afterwards made a 
General of Cavalry. In 1768 he 
was appointed to the post of 
Governor-General of Transyl- 
vania; and he died, two years 
after, at Vienna. Another mem- 
ber of the family, Francis Count 
O'Donnell, in 1809, filled the post 
of Minister of Finance in Austria ; 
and the present head of the Aus- 
trian branch of the O'Donnells, 
Maurice, Count O'Donnell of 
Tyrconnel, is a Field •Marshal 
'lieutenant in the Austrian ser- 
vice. He is married to Christina, 
daughter of the Prince de Ligne. 
We have no record of the exact date when a 
branch of these Austrian O'Donnells went to Spain ; 
but there also the family achieved high distinction. 
About the time when the Austrian Count O'Donnell 
was made Governor-General of Transylvania, the 
Spanish Count O'Donnell was fighting his way up 
in the Spanish army. He had commenced his mili- 
tary career in the Guards. In 1795 he* fought with 
success and distinction against the French ; and he 
gained his rank of General for a battle he won at 



Bisbal against one of the Lieutenants of Napoleon. 
For the same exploit he received the title of Count 
.of Bisbal. He had become sufficiently Spanish to 
have imbibed a passion for political intrigue ; and 
in the excited and troubled state of things which fol- 
lowed the expulsion of the French, he became sus- 
pected by the then dominant party. In 181 1 he was 
imprisoned, by order of the Cortes ; but, in 1814, his 
fortune was again in the ascendant. Ferdinand 
VII. named him Captain-General of Andalusia. In 
1818 he was made Governor of Cadiz ; and in the 
following year he was appointed to the command-in- 
chief of tho corps prepared to be sent against the 
South American Colonies. The state of domestic 
politics, however, led to his being detained in Spain, 
where he was made Captain-General of La Mancha. * 
While in this capacity, he declared for the Constitu- 
tion, but without inspiring much confidence in the 
Constitutional party. In 1822 he gained some ad- 
vantages over the French troops sent to Spain to 
support the despotic principle, and this led to his 
being named to the Army of Rescue that was to 
cover Madrid. Apparently, however, his spirit of 
intrigue got the better of his discretion, for he had 
entered into some negotiations with the opposite 
party, and his own troops revolted, deposing him 
from the command. Upon this, he endeavored to 
make his escape into France ; but was seized, and 
put into prison at Villaviciosa. From this confine- 
ment, however, he was speedily released by the 
French troops, and he contrived to reach France in 
safety. There he remained till the year 1834, when 
he returned to Spain. He died soon afterwards, 
on hearing that one of his sons had been- shot. 

Leopold O'Donnell, Count of Lucena, Marshal of 
Spain, and Minister of War in the Ministry of 
Espartero, is the younger son of Joseph Henry 
O'Donnell, Count of Bisbal. He was born in 1809, 
and is therefore 45 years of age. He ia of preposses- 
sing appearance, of lofty stature, and with a mouth 
and chin expressive of force of character ; of fair com- 
plexion, and the original Irish type remains. His 
chief charac eristic is determination. Throughout 
his chequered career he has never hesitated to risk 
his life and property in the cause which he may 
have embraced for the time being. If his objects 
have been personal, his conduct has been brave ; 
and he has never been suspected of treachery. As 
a military man he stands high ,• but his opportuni- 
ties of achieving a great reputation as a soldier 
have been limited. It is more than probable that 
in the period of anarchy impending in Spain his 
energy and determination of character, with the 
claim he has as the originator of the last revo- 
lution, may make him the arbiter of his country's 
fortunes. 
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LIVES OF THB 

QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

BY J. F. SMITH, ESQ,, 
Author of <• Stanfleld Hall," " Minnie Grey," eto. 



ELIZABETH, QUEEN REGNANT OF ENGLAND. 

^Continued.) 
It was on a bright morning in May, that the barge 
which was to convey the future sovereign of Eng- 
land to her new abode, drew up to the Tower itairs. 
This time it waa not the Traitor's Gate, but the 
usual landing-place. The gates of the fortress 
were abut, to prevent the approach .of the idle or 
the curious. The Lord Treasurer and the Lord 
Chamberlain were there. 

As Sir Henry Beddingfied conducted his charge 
to her seat, she cast her eyes thankfully around her. 
The recollection of her mother's death, and the bit- 
ter hours she had endured, made the Tower dis- 
tasteful to her, independent of her own sufferings. 
As she stepped into the barge, the child who had 
so frequently brought her flowers, but who had not 
been permitted for some time to see her, ran to the 
water's edge, and exclaimed : 

"Farewell, lady! I shall bring you no more 
nosegaya !" 

The captive was observed to dash aside a tear, 
and the barge, with the curtains of the awning drawn 
carefully down, moved from the Tower stairs. 



OHAPTBR XXV. 



r in thy youth the Lord, 
And sladly bow before His throne ; 
Follow the precept and the word, 

The narrow path in mercy shown. 
Remember Him in Joy, and He 
In dengmr*e hoar will pity thee. 

Old Poem. 

rpHOSE who had charge of the august prisoner, 
•*- did not permit the barge once to stop until it 
reached Richmond where Mary Tudor then held her 
court, when it drew up at the landing-plaee in the 
gardens. 

The pal ace a plain but large pile of building — 
was tha same which Henry VIII. had bestowed, 
together with the manor of Richmond, upon his 
favorite, Cardinal Wolsey, when that magnificent 
prelate surrendered to his rapacious master his 
more splendid palace of Hampton Court, which he 
had reared at such great expense, and furnished 
with every luxury. 

As Elizabeth, surrounded by her escort, passed 
through the gardens, many of the courtiers— espe- 
cially those inclined to the reformed church — 
, regarded her with the deepest sympathy—for none 
could tell what might be her fate. The demeanor 
of the captive was firm, and even cheerful : pride 
would not let her betray the doubt and secret terror 
which must have agitated her spirits. 

Leaving the great entrance, they approached the 
palace by a private path, and reached the north 
tower, in which the royal apartments were situate. 
It was evident that arrangements had been made 
for their reception — for they 'found the captain of 
the guard at the bottom of the stairs, and a gentle- 
man nshar at the entrance, 

"The queen," said the last-named officer, bow-' 



ing humbly, "expects yoqr grace ! I will conduct 
you." 

" God help me !" sighed Elizabeth, as she slowly 
ascended the staircase. "My life hangs on the 
balance !" 

Sir Henry Beddingfied and the chamberlain alone 
accompanied her. 

In a tapestried chamber, hung with arras from the 
looms of Beauvais, was seated Mary Tudor. There 
was an air of determination on her harsh features, 
which argued unfavorably for her successor A 
missal, richly illuminated by the cunning hand of 
some Italian painter, together with a cross and por- 
trait of Catherine of Arragon, were upon the table. 
The latter was inclosed in a sort of ebony and silver 
shrine, such as the Catholics use to contain the 
relics of the saints. 

The gloomy queen was clothed in a dark mul- 
berry colored velvet dress, edged with miniver, and 
richly ornamented with pearls. Upon her head 
was one of those small peaked caps, such as we 
find in all her portraits. It was evident she had 
been praying, and from prayer had fallen into a deep 
reverie. 

A gentle knock was heard at the door, but Mary 
did not seem to hear it till it had been twice 
repeated. 

" Enter !" she said in her usual brief tone. 

The curtain over the door was drawn aside, and 
Gardiner made his appearance. Mary received him 
rather coldly. 

" Madame," said the prelate, " the prisoner has 
arrived." 

" Our sister, my lord— I presume you mean the 
Lady Elizabeth 1 lis well! Give orders to the 
captain of our guard to admit her grace to the 
presence when he shall hear the strike of the 
bell." 

The chancellor bowed. From his manner it was 
evident that he wished to urge something, but was 
doubtful how his advice would be received; for, 
since his unconstitutional attempt to execute the 
princess without the form of a trial — stretch of 
authority which, with all his tyranny, Henry VIII. 
himself would have paused at — he had evidently 
lost ground, both in the favor and confidence of his 
royal mistress. 

" Speak !" she said, perceiving his embarrass- 
ment, "what would you request V 

" Nothing, madame." 

"Advise, then V* 

" Merely this : that in the approaching interview 
with the rival to your throne — for such my duty 
compels me to designate the Lady Elizabeth — and 
the enemy of our Jioly Church, your majesty should 
have the support and presence of one of your 
ministers." - 

" Yourself, my lord 1" inquired the queen, 
coldly. 

" It is not for a subject, madam, to dictate to the 
choice of his sovereign !" was the reply of the astute 
churchman. 

" I shall receive the Lady Elizabeth," said Mary 
Tudor, " according to my original intention !" 

" Madam ! the council 1" 

" Are my subjects !" exclaimed the daughter of 
Henry Vra., striking her hand upon the table; "I 
have no dictation to receive from them ! Ton have 



your answer, my lord, and may withdraw : it is not 
my custom to pronounce my pleasure twice !" 
. Gardiner bit his lips with mortification, and, 
bowing lowly, to conceal his confusion, withdrew. 

" Our Lady of many Sorrows help me !" mur- 
mured the queen, as soon as she was alone. " I 
am beset on all sides ! First, Spain, Philip, the 
Pope — and now my ministers urge me to consent 
to the death of my rival ! Would that rival," she 
added, sternly, " were any but my sister ! " 

Before giving the signal which was to admit the 
captive to her presence, the speaker closed the little 
ebony shrine which contained the portrait of her 
mother— but not till she had pressed it to her lips. 

" Ne nos inducas in UnUUioncm /" she said ; and, 
seating herself upon a chair of state, close to tits 
table, she struck the bell. 

When Elizabeth entered, she approached the spot 
where her sister was seated, and, bending the knee, 
began a passionate protestation of her innocence 
and loyalty, ending in a well-rounded period, in 
which she expressed her affection for her sister, and 
the joy she felt at being once more admitted into 
her presence. 

Mary listened to her with the impassibility of 
a statue— there was no sign of relenting in hex 
features. 

"Words!" she said, at last— « mere words 1 
which bitter experience teaches us are used to con- 
ceal, more frequently than to express our thoughts ! 
I am tired of them!" 

"Alas! how can I defeat the malice of mine 
enemies *" exclaimed Elizabeth, wringing her hands 
with real or well-acted sorrow, " and prove my love 
to your majesty 1" 

"By obedience." 

" Obedience 1" 

"Aye," continued the queen; "the councillors 
of my throne urge me to bring you to trial and ex- 
ecution. But I have paused. The public voice 
has accused you of treason — as yet I have not lis- 
tened to it— one way will end my doubts, and cast 
a seal of oblivion over the past. Accept as a hus- 
band Philibert of Savoy, a prince of unblemished 
honor, who is a suitor for your hand. Your dower 
shall be worthy of the sister of a queen ! One 
word," added Mary, " of assent, and I restore you to 
my favor and my love !" 

" Alas, gracious madam !" 
, " Hear me !" interrupted her majesty. " I will 
do more, in consideration of your compliance with 
my wish. I will cause parliament, in default of 
my having issue, to acknowledge you heiress of the 
crown : the object of your dreams — of your ambi- 
tion!" 

" It has done so already !" observed the princess. 

It was terrible to see the change which over- 
spread the countenance of Mary Tudor, at this 
indiscreet reply of her sister. Her brow knitted, 
and her eye flashed like her father's. 

"Has it, minion!" she exclaimed. **But thou 
dost forget that between it and thee the headsman 
stands, grasping the blood-stained axe— the fitting 
doom of traitors ! Dost think I cannot read thy 
pretended love and loyalty 1 Hollow words- 
masking deceit and falsehood! I have chosen 
for thee a husband worthy the daughter of a king ; 
and, doubly so, of the offspring of Anne Boleyn !" 
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This wm one of the very rare occasions on which 
the speaker had Keen known to make an ungenerous 
ailasion to the mother of her sister. 

"Madam," said Elizabeth, sinking once more 
npon her knee ; " punish me not for the slanders of 
mine enemies— it is your place, as the fountain of 
all justice and honor, to protect me from them— but 
judge my disinclination to accept the gracious offer 
of your majesty for my unworthy hand to its true 
motive — the resolution I hare made to lead a single 
life! I .hall never love!" 

Mary smiled bitterly, and pronounced the name of 
Seymour — alluding, of course, to the high admiral, 
the first lover of the princess. 

" I have been foully wronged !" replied the prin- 
cess ; " the admiral was nothing more to me than a 
friend !" 

*• Arundel 1" added the queen. 

" A fool who deceived himself 1" 

« And Courtney 1" 

"A relative," said Elizabeth, « for whom I was 
bound to pray !" 

M I am tired of this paltering with my will — an- 
swer me at once !" said Mary ; " do I see before me 
a sister whom I can take to my heart and love, as 
the bride of the Prince of Savoy, or a contumacious 
traitor, plotting against my crown 1" 

" A royal subject, and a true sister !" answered 
the princess, in a firm tone, although her features 
were pale as she pronounced the words ; " but not 
the bride of Phifibert!" 

The queen, with a look of terrible anger, struck 
npon the bell: in an instant the captain of the 
grord, Sir Henry Beddingfield, the chamberlain, 
and the chancellor, entered the apartment: there 
was an expression of curiosity in every counten- 
ance. 

'* Sir Henry," said Mary, with dreadful calmness, 
" conduct the Lady Elizabeth to Woodstock, and 
hold her close prisoner until further orders ! We 
need not recommend you to be careful of your ward 
—for we have proved your fidelity to our crown and 
person! You will dismiss her household!" she 
added, " and see that none have access to her, but 
on our especial warrant !" 

So saying, she left the apartment, without deign- 
ing to cast a look upon her still kneeling sister, who 
faintly murmured, as she disappeared : 

" Lost— lost !" 



OBAPTIB XXVI. 

Taeogh rode in speech, fasbieued In honor's mould, - 

Loyal alike to friend or (be— a man 

Unassailable by passion, or the lost 

Of eourtly favor. Bxaumoht. 

SIR HENRY BEDDINGFIELD seems to have 
been perfectly aware of the importance of his 
charge, and how deeply his honor would be ques- 
tioned if any evil befel the person of Elizabeth 
whilst in his keeping : perhaps, also, he was no 
stranger to the machinations of Gardiner and the 
heads of the Catholic party, who saw no hope of 
their Taith being permanently established in Eng- 
land, if once the daughter of Anne Boleyn suc- 
ceeded to the crown. 

By those who have imperfectly understood his 
character, he has been greatly censured for the 



severe restraint which he placed upon the princess. 
No one was permitted to have access to her person 
without his special warrant ; and when, after seve- 
ral weeks' close captivity, he permitted his prisoner 
to walk in the gardens of Woodstock, the doors were 
carefully locked — sentinels placed at regular inter- 
vals, with orders to allow no stranger to approach. 
The sequel proved that the stern old knight was ac- 
tuated by better and more generous motiiejui than 
the mere pleasure of oppressing the enemy of his 
church, the Protestant heiress of the kingdom. 

The health of Mary was already foiling. Gardi- 
ner, whose enmity to Elizabeth was increased by 
the dread he felt at the possibility of her accession, 
repeatedly urged on the council the necessity of 
bringing her to trial. Paget and others of his party 
expressed the same opinion-: to all of which, how- 
ever, the queen turned a deaf ear. When it is re- 
membered how little cause she had to love her rival 
—whose birth had stamped her own with illegiti- 
macy — the character of the sovereign whom history 
has branded as cruel, bloodthirsty, and bigoted, con- 
trasts favorably with that of her successor, who, in 
her murder of the unfortunate Queen of Scots, dis- 
played an amount of hypocricy and vindictiveness, 
which must for ever tarnish her memory. 

Gardiner was seated in his cabinet, towards the 
close of the month of June : he had that very day 
been unsuccessful in urging upon his royal mistress 
the topic nearest his heart — and failed ; more — been 
severely chidden for his excess of zeal. The rebuff 
had but decided in his own mind his half-settled 
purpose. 

" She must die !" he muttered* " What is the 
life of the heretic daughter of a heretic king, weighed 
in the balance against the interests of Rome, the 
salvation of a kingdom, and the safety of its minis- 
ters? Mary is doomed to be a childless woman ; 
she cannot long survive, and, failing Elizabeth! the 
Queen of Scots succeeds ! She, at least, is Catho- 
lic : and the people will soon be reconciled to her 
foreign husband. Would that she had chosen any 
but a Frenchman !" 

These and similar reflections crowded on the busy 
brain of the churchman, as he continued to pace the 
narrow limits of the chamber. He was too astute 
not to perceive the weakness of the arguments by 
which he was attempting to justify to himself the 
crime he meditated. 

11 It mint be done !" he repeated ; " necuaity and 
the motive sanctify the crime, and holy church has 
an absolving power." 

With this convenient reflection, he seated him- 
self at a table placed near the quaintly-carved chim- 
ney, and struck, with a small metal rod, not unlike 
a baton, npon a bell, suspended in an oaken frame 
near him. The arras which covered the door of the 
apartment was drawn aside, and a young man, in 
the costume of a priest, made his appearance. His 
countenance bore the pale, ascetic expression, pe- 
culiar to the Catholic clergy ; motionless as a statue 
he stood, with his arms folded meekly upon his breast, 
at a short distance from the table, awaiting the orders 
of the bisLop. 

" Francis," said Gardiner. M has the person who, 
daring the last week, twice visited me, been here 
to-night t" 



"He has, my lord." 

" Left he^ any letter, packet, or measage !" 

" He merely bid me say, my lord, that the thing 
you wish was easy of accomplishment, and that he 
would return in two hours," 

" When was this!" 

"About one hour since, my lord." 

"When he comes," replied the prelate, after a 
jfeuse, *• conduct him at once to my cabinet. And, 
as the affair I have to transact with" him is one of 
importance, see that. we are not interrupted." 

Francis bowed. 

"Take good heed also," continued the speaker, 
11 that he is seen by none of my household. I have 
my reasons for wishing his visits here to remain 
unknown to alL" 

11 They are, my lord." 

"Save you!" observed the churchman, sus- 
piciously. 

" And I," meekly replied the priest, " have neither 
ears nor eyes, bat as you bid me use them. The 
reverend general of the order, when he sent me from 
Rome to assist your lordship in these matters, gave 
me but one direction." 

" And what was that 1" demanded Gardiner, with 
a slight expression ef curiosity. 

" Obedience to your commands," said the young 
man ; " implicit obedience— life, will, judgment, in- 
dividuality, and reason, exist only as yon bid me 
exercise them ! A word and they are annihilated." 

The priest was a Jesuit : one of that order whose 
influence. encircled the earth, the more dangerous 
from being unseen. The Order of Jesus cares 
little for outward pomp or dignity— it is content to 
makeiUeif/elL 

The dark intriguer waved his hand, and the 
speaker disappeared as silently as he entered the 
cabinet. No eastern despot could have dismissed 
his slave with less ceremony from his presence than 
the scheming prelate did the priest : he knew, 
whether for good or evil, that his power was un- 
limited over him. 

" Strange order !" he murmured, as soon as he was 
alone ; " whose sovereignty is in the mind— whose 
sceptre the will of its subjects—whose agents the 
passions of mankind ! Had Ignatius Hved a century 
earlier, Rome had not been shaken on her seven 
crowned hills— the pestilent breath of heresy would 
have been stifled— and England, Catholic in heart, as 
she is still in name ! And shall be in heart again !*' 
he added, striking his clenched hand upon the table. 
" What is the life of a girl— a king's daughter 
though she be — compared with the safety or the in- 
terests of Rome ? Should we foil 1 Impossible !" 

Several times he repeated the word " fail " to him- 
self—for he wae one who saw as far as most men 
into the future. He had noticed on more than one 
occasion that Elizabeth had regarded him with a 
look which reminded him of her father, when he 
signed the death-warrant of the virtuous Fisher, upon 
whom the Pope had vainly bestowed the dignity of 
cardinal, in the hope that Henry would respect it. 
But the lustful tyrant merely observed, when he 
heard of it, that although the Pope might bestow a 
hat, it should not interfere with his claim to the 
head. 

i Gardiner remembered with what terrible punctu- 
ality he kept hie word; add Elisabeth, if she sue-. 
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ceeded to the crown, seemed very likely to follow his 
example. 

At the end of an hour the tapestry was again 
raised, and Father Francis appeared at the door of 
the cabinet. 

"Ho has arrived,*' he said, in a calm tone — 
although he knew perfectly well that the purpose for 
which the visitor whom he announced sought the 
presence of the churchman, was nothing less than to 
concert a plan of cowardly assassination. 

l - Admit him, and leave us/' were the orders of the 
prelate, who found himself directly afterwards tite- 
a-ittt with a hard-featured, dissipated-looking man 
about forty years of age, whose dress, although 
somowhat worn, and not in the most becoming 
fashion, denoted that its wearer had the station of a 
gentleman. 

" So Basset/ 1 said the churchman, " you have 
considered of my proposal, anent which we have 
several times spoken together 1" 
" I have, my lord." 
44 And the result 1" 

" It may be done, but not without difficulty and 
danger : the princess has many friends. It is 
whispered that the queen herself is opposed to 
bringing her to trial and punishing her for her trea- 
son." 
44 Openly, Basset ! That is openly /" . 
Gardiner said this to persuade the instrument he 
was anxious to employ in the furtherance of his dark 
designs against the life of the heiress of the crown, 
that Queen Mary was no less anxious than himself 
for the death of her sister and her rival— only that 
prudence forbade her to tampor it in the eyes of the 
world ; but that secretly she had no objection to her 
being taken off, and wae little scrupulous as to the 
means. 

" If I had only some token of her majesty's plea- 
sure," said the adventurer — for such his folly and 
extravagance had! reduced him to. 

" Token !" interrupted the chancellor ; " thou art 
mad to dream of such a thing ! Where would be 
the need of an instrument of her will, such as thou 
art, if the queen could give her mind to give a token 
of it 1 What would her sign manual to the Lady 
Elizabeth's death-warrant be but a token 1 and has 
she not the headsman 1 It is because she will give 
no token that thou art employed. Reflect : thou art 
not only in debt, but steeped in poverty to the very 
lips ; a beggar no less in estate than in reputa- 
tion." 

"The outcry," observed Basset, "will be fear- 
ful." 

" What needest thou care ? Long ere the deed 
can become known, thou wilt be safe in the Low 
Countries, under the protection of the Emperor 
Charles." 

" True," said the man reflectingly ; " and the 
sum!" 
44 A thousand pounds !" eagerly urged the prelate. 
44 It is a bargain my lord," exclaimed the ruffian -, 
11 but I must have something more than your pro- 
mise for the payment." 
"Dost doubt me!" 

" My knowledge of the world has taught me to 
doubt every man until I have proved him. It is a 
hard lesson, but sooner or later we all arrive at the 
same conclusion ; besides, I shall have to engage the 



services of others, who may feel as little inclined to 
risk their necks on my promise as I am upon your 
lordship's : if we had a token from the queen," he 
added, " the affair would be different." 

Gardiner did not wish to revert to that subject : 
rising from his seat, he advanced to a strong oaken 
cabinet at the extreme end of the chamber, which 
opened with a look of peculiar construction, the key 
of which he wore constantly suspended by a chain 
round his neck. The great seal of England was 
kept by him in the same repository. The eyes of 
Basset followed him with an eager expression : he 
would have given ten years of his life at that 
moment for a rumage in the chancellor's reposi- 
tory—especially when he saw that it was filled 
with sacks of coin, each one carefully sealed with 
the prelate's signet, and labelled. 

"There are three hundred pieces," said the 
churchman, placing two heavy bags in his hands, 
fresh from the royal mint ; " the rest of thy guerdon 
shall be paid thee when thou hast earned it." 

The wretch eagerly clutched the gold, and after 
weighing it in his hand, he dropped one bag into 
each of the side pockets under the arm-holes of his 
faded velvet cloak. 

" Now," said his employer, closing the cabinet, 
" tell me thy project !" 

" I shall proceed at once to Woodstock, in 
company with one Chillingworth, a resolute fellow, 
who served undjr the emperor in Italy." 
" Is he of our fai' I V demanded Gardiner. 
" Staunch my Ion*. I remember, at the sacking 
of Rome, he cut dov u a Lutheran soldier who had 
taken a golden chalice from the sanctuary of St. 
Peter. He was disgusted to see the consecrated 
vessel of the church in such ungodly hands." 
" Did he restore it?" inquired the churchman. 
There Was a scarcely perceptible smile playing for 
an instant round the corners of Basset's mouth, as 
he made answer, "that he could not vouch for 
that." 
"Humph!" 

44 Then you must consider, father," added the 
speaker, " that the chalice was already desecrated 
by passing through such impious hands — and Chil- 
lingworth might consider it fairly as legitimate 
plunder. He did his duty to Mother Church, by 
cutting down the sacrilegious robber." 

44 And to himself by keeping the spoil," observed 
his hearer ; " I appreciate the difference. But 
away 1" he continued, "I have no time to prate 
upon such matters now. When do you propose to 
start for Woodstock 1" 
44 With the dawn, my lord !" was the reply. 
44 Stint not the gold, nor spare your men ! See 
that you are numerous enough for Beddingfield's 
guards.* He is a precise, mawkish fellow, who has 
no true love to the church or to our royal mistress, 
or he might have spared both her majesty and the 
council much embarrassment. When it is done, 
return' at once to London : I will have a vessel 
ready to convey you and your accomplices to the 
Netherlands." 

44 To a prison there !" he muttered to himself, as 
Basset left the cabinet. " He must not Hve to tell 
the tale 'of my dishonour 1 I may trust him to the 
keeping of the Emperor Charles." 



ohaptie xxvii. 

Sball I become a common Matter 1 take 

A hireling's pay to eat the throats 

Of wretches while they sleep? Old Plat. 

A BOUT six miles from the little town of Wood- ; 
-*-*- stock stood a solitary hostel, known by the ! 
sign of Fair Rosamond, whose portrait, painted by i 
the hand of some itinerant artist, swung from the | 
lofty sign-post erected on the little knoll in front of i 
the porch. The artist had made the hair of the 
celebrated mistress of Henry as shining and yellow as 
the broad pieces which Miles Max, the avaricious 
old host, loved to count. The house was chiefly 
frequented.by pack-Carriers and merchants, on their 
journey between London and Oxford. 

The household consisted, first of the landlord him- 
self, next his wife— a bustling dame— his daughter 
Mabel, and two female servants. A nephew, who 
was supposed to be no cold admirer of the pretty 
Mabel, officiated as tapster. He had a boy under 
him, whom Miles, as he always stated, had taken to 
his house through charity ; though, considering the 
various drudgeries the lad performed, the charity of 
his master must have been rather profitable than 
otherwise to him. The long oaken table in the 
kitchen was already spread with bowls of furmety, 
and savoury messes of pork and beef— the former 
dressed with prunes, a favorite dish in those days— 
when a party of twelve persons, well mounted, rode 
up to the house, and began calling, in a loud, insolent 
tone, for the landlord, or some one to take their 
horses. The packmen, who were gathered in the 
kitchen, ready for supper, appeared anything but 
delighted with the prospect of such an addition 
to their company. Bodies of lawless men still 
roved about the country, taking tithe of honest in- 
dustry in a most unseemly fashion. More than one 
of the travellers began to look to their arms ; the 
elders to consider how they could best conceal their 
well-filled purses — for most of them were on their 
way to London, to purchase goods suited to the 
Oxford market. 

• 4 Rare roystere," observed one. li For my part, 
I could well dispense with such company." 

44 And I also," added another. " They resemble, 
more than is agreeable, the description of the men 
who waylaid and robbed Mark Lumley, the rich 
hosier of Cheapside on his return from Norwich 
fair." 

44 What ! ho ! tapster ! host ! knaves !" roared 
the leader of the horsemen ; is it thus you keep 
men who ride on the queen's business, waiting like 
beggars at the gate 1 Ho, I say !" 

The speaker— who was no other than Basset — 
and a party of ruffians engaged by him as auxiliaries 
in the desperate business he was concerned in, con- 
tinued to roar lustily for the landlord and tapster. 
The former, however, was far too wary a personage 
to trust himself within reach of his riding-staff. He 
had met with many such customers before. 

44 Go, Reuben," he said to his nephew; "tell 
them that the house is full ; that we expect the ar- 
rival of my Lord of Arundel— of any one— only rid 
me of them, in the saint's name." 

44 I'll do my best, uncle," said the young man, 

whose manner and speech denoted that he had been 

better reared than to serve all his days as tapster at 

I the sign of the Fair Rosamond. " It is a shame die 
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government does not take strong measures, and rid 
the country of such extortioners. n 

•'Hush, boy! hush!" 

The youth, with no very satisfied air, advanced 
to the leader of the party, to endeavor, if possible, 
to induce him to ride on ; for they had hitherto 
found, to their cost, that such customers w*re any- 
thing but profitable. Before Reuben could speak, 
Basset, irritated at having been kept bawling so long, 
struck the young man sharply over the shoulders 
with his riding start. 

"That is to teach thee," he said, "to keep thy 
betters waiting !" 

The blood rushed to the countenance of the tap- 
ster, and his dark, intelligent eye flashed with pas- 
sion. Catching up a stable-fork which was stand- 
ing near to the sign-post, he returned the assault 
by a blow which made the bullying ruffian reel in 
his saddle. 

"And that," replied the youth, " is to teach thee 
thai Englishmen are not to be beaten like curs at 
the caprice of every ruffian whose only claim to be 
considered a gentleman is his sword !" 

With a fearful oath, Basset drew his weapon, and 
wheeling his horse round, rushed upon the speaker 
— who, nowise daunted, continued to retreat towards 
the house ; still keeping his enemy at bay with the 
stable fork. 

The landlord and packmen, alarmed by the cries 
of the hostess and her daughter — the latter a blue- 
eyed Saxon-complexioned girl, who evidently took 
a deep interest in her cousin — ran from the house, 
armed with such weapons as they could lay their 
hands on. 

Seeing that the numbers were nearly equal, and 
not wishing to call the attention of the authorities to 
his being in that part of the country, Basset was the 
first to propose a truce. 

" With all my heart !" said Reuben. " Let him 
sheath his sword, and I will lay down my stable- 
fork!" 

The terms were agreed upon, and executed ac- 
cordingly. 

" And now," said the ruffian, " I would speak 
with the landlord of the hostel. Methinks he shows 
but scant courtesy to worshipful guests who leave 
the God-penny with him." 

Miles Max advanced, and assured the speaker that 
he had not a room in the house disengaged ; but 
added, by way of consolation for the disappoint- 
ment, that there was a house four miles further on 
the road towards Oxford, kept by a widow and her 
three daughters, where he could he entertained, t* 
say the least, respectably, if not as well as at the 
Fair Rosamond. 

" I must stay here !" said Basset, resolutely. 

" Impossible !" was the unmoved reply of mine 
host. 

" I tell thee that I must ! I am waiting for a 
number of my men to join me here — this is our 
place of rendezvous. Be reasonable, Miles Mac, 
and thou shalt have little cause to quarrel with thy 
guests ; as for thy malapert tapster, he is safe from 
my anger — at least for the present," he added, in an 
under-tone. 

Whatever additional arguments the speaker ad- 
duced, it appears they were sufficient ; for, after a 
faw minutes of whispered conversation with the 



landlord, they so far overcame his objections, that he 
ordered Reuben to conduct the horses of the party 
—most of whom had by this time dismounted — 
round the back of the%ouse to the stables. 

" I will precede you," he said to Basset, " and make 
it right with my guests, who, to speak the truth, 
entertain no very excellent opinion of you and your 
friends." 

11 Take us for free riders, eh V observed the agent 
of Gardiner, with a chuckle. 

Miles grinned in the affirmative. 

When the landlord entered the kitchen, he had no 
small difficulty in pacifying the packmen and traders, 
several of whom declared their intention of passing 
the night in the neighboring village, rather than 
under the same roof with the new comers. 

"They are honest men, f.can assure you," replied 
the host, apologetically, "or I would not admit 
them: their leader has given me proof of that. You 
need not doubt my word : methinks I have as much 
to lose by the contrary as any of you." 

The strangers soon afterwards entered, and, seat- 
ing themselves at the table, commenced a furious 
onslaught upon the good dame's supper ; still, as 
there was nothing absolutely offensive or hostile in 
their manner, the traders gradually joined them, and 
the conversation soon afterwards became general. 
Confidence was still further strengthened amongst 
the habitual frequenters of the house, by the readi- 
ness with which the host answered the calls of 
Basset and his companions for wine. The best of 
his cellar was unhesitatingly set before them. 

They knew him to be a prudent man. 

Reuben was engaged in the kitchen, when Simon 
Roach, a respectable trader, who, for many years, 
had frequented the hostel, entered the room. After 
carefully looking round the place, to see that they 
were alone, he demanded of the young man, of 
whose discretion and honesty he entertained a much 
better opinion than of his uncle's, where the captain 
was to sleep. 

" In the chamber above the porch," answered the 
youth with a look of surprise. 

"Art sure 1" 

" I heard my aunt direct Mabel to prepare it." 

" I think," said Simon, " there is a kindness be- 
tween thee and thy cousin ; nay, speak freely — I 
am no tale-bearer !" 

"There is," said Reuben, modestly. 

"And her father 1" 

" Seeks a wealthy husband for my pretty cousin." 

"Follow my advice, and he shall be only too 
happy to bestow her upon thee !" whispered the old 
trader. " I can make thee rich." 

" Honestly 1" demanded the young tapster. 

" Honestly !" 

The answer was met by the single, but not unim 
portant query — "Howl" 

" At night," continued Simon, " climb to the win- 
dow of the room, and note what passes in his 
chamber ; or place thyself in some situation where 
thou mayest overhear his words — for I feel assured 
that he will not be long alone there 1 Report 
them to me in the morning, and thy fortune is 
made!" 

"HI do it!" said the youth, resolutely; and, 
without another word, his visitor left the kitchen. 
(To ft* continued.) 



THE- LITTLE MOLES 



ST OBAXLBS MACKAV. 

XXTHEN grasping tyranny offends, 
" T Or angry bigots frown ; 
When rulers plot for selfish ends 

To keep the people down ; 
When statesmen form nnholy league 

To drive the world to war ; 
When knaves in palaces intrigue 

For ribbons or a star : 
We raise onr heads, survey their deeds 

And cheerily reply- 
Grub, little moles, grab under ground 

rhere's sunshine in the sky 

When canting hypocrite* combine 

To curb a free man's thought, 
And hold all doctrine undlvine 

That holds their canting nought ; 
When round their narrow pale they plod, 

And scornfully assume 
That all without are cursed of God, 

And justify the doom : 
We think of Heaven's eternal love, 

And strong in hope reply- 
Grub, little moles, grub under ground , 

There's sunshine in the sky. 

When greedy author* wield the pen 

To please the vulgar town- 
Depict great thieves as injured men 

And heroes of renown ; 
Pander to prejudices unclean, 

Apologise for crime, 
And daub the vices of the mean 

With flattery like slime : 
For Milton's craft, for Shakspeare's 

We blush, but yet reply- 
Grub, little moles, grub under ground ; 

There's sunshine in the sky 

When smug philosophers survey 

The various climes of earth, 
And mourn— poor segelingsof a day- 
Its too prolific birth ; 
And prove by figure, rule, and plan 

The large fair world too small 
To feed the multitudes of man 

That flourish on Its ball : 
We view the vineyards on the hills 

And corn-fields waving high- 
Grub, little moles, grub under ground ; 
There's sunshine in the sky. 

When men complain of human kind, 

In misanthropic mood, 
And thinking evil things, grow blind 

To presence of the good ; 
When, walled in prejudices strong, 

They urge that evermore 
The world is fated to go wrong, 

For going wrong before : 
We Ael the truths they cannot feel, 

And smile as we reply- 
Grub little moles, grub under ground . 

There' s sunshine in the sky 



WOMAN'S MISSION 
If sin came by thee, 
And by sin, death— the ransom righteousness, 
The heavenly life and compensative rest, 

Shall come by means of thee Be satisfied 

Something thou hast to bear through womanhood— 

Peculiar suffering answering to the sin, 

Some pang paid down for each human lift: 

Some weariness in guarding such a lift,' 

Some eoldnees from the guarded. But thy love 

Shall ohauat its own beatitudes 

After its own life working. A child's kiss 

Set on thy sighing lips shall make thee glad ( 

A poor man served by the* shall make the* riea i 

A stek man helped by thee shall make theestremg. 
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HARD TIMES. 



BY CHABLES DICKENS. 



(GMt&iiMrf and Coneludsd.) 

The sun was high when they eat dewn to rest. 
They had seen no one, near or distant, for a long 
time, and the solitude remained unbroken. 

" It ia so still here, Rachael, and the way is so 
untrodden, that I think we must be the first who have 
been. here all the summer." 

As Sissy said it, her eyes were attracted by an- 
other of those rotten fragments of fence upon the 
ground. She got up to look at it 

" And yet I don't know. This has not been broken 
very long. The wood is quite fresh where it gave 
way. Here are footsteps, too. O Rachael !" 

She ran back and caught her round the neck. 
Rachael had already started up. 

"What is the matter!" 

'*' I don't know. There is a hat lying in the 
grass." 

They went forward together. Rachael took it up, 
shaking from head to foot. She broke into a passion 
of tears and lamentations; Stephen Blackpool was 
written in his own hand on the inside. 

M O the poor lad, the poor lad ! He has been made 
away with. He is lying murdered here !" 

**Is there— has the hat any blood upon it?" 
Sissy faltered. 

They were afraid to look, but they did examine it, 
and found no mark of violence, inside or out. It had 
been lying there some days, for rain and dew had 
stained it, and it left the mark of its shape upon the 
grass where it had fallen. They looked fearfully 
about them, without moving, but could see nothing 
more. 

" Rachael," Sissy whispered, " I will go on a little 
by myself.*' 

She had unclasped her hand, and was in the act 
of stepping forward, when Rachael caught her in 
both arms with a scream that resounded over tho 
wide landscape. Before them, at their very feet, was 
the brink of a black ragged chasm, hidden by the 
thick grass. They sprang back, and fell upon their 
knees, each hiding her face upon the other's neck. 

** O my good God ! He's down there ! Down 
there!" 

At first this and her terrific screams were all that 
could be got from Rachael by any tears, by any 
prayers, by any representations, by any means. It 
was impossible to hush her, and it was deadly neces- 
sary to hold her, or she would have distractedly flung 
herself down the shaft. 

" Rachael, dear Rachael, good Rachael, for the 
love of Heaven, not those dreadful cries ! Think of 
Stephen, think of Stephen, think of Stephen !" 

By an earnost repetition of this entreaty, poured 
out in all the agony of such a time, Sissy at last 
brought her to be silent, and to look at her with a 
tearless face of stone. 

11 Rachael, Stephen may be living. You wouldn't 
leave pirn lying maimed at the bottom of this dread- 
ful place a moment if you could bring help to him." 

' No, no, no!" 

" Don't stir from here, for his sake ! Let me go 
and listen." 

She shuddered to approach the pit, but she crept 



toward it on her hands and knees, and called to him 
as loud as she could call. She listened, but no sound 
replied. She called again an# listened ; still no an- 
swering sound. She did this twenty, thirty times. 
She took a clod of earth from the broken ground, 
where he had stumbled, and threw it in. She could 
not hear it fall. 

The wide prospect, so beautiful in its stillness but 
a few minutes ago, almost carried despair to her 
brave heart, as she rose and looked all round her, 
seeing no help s 

" Rachael, we must lose not a moment. We must 
go in different directions, seeking aid. You shall go 
by the way we have come, and I will go forward by 
the path. Tell any one you see, and every one what 
has happened. Think of Stephen, think of Ste- 
phen!" 

She knew by Rachael's face that she might trust 
her now. After standing for a moment to see her 
running wringing her hands as she went, she turned 
and went upon her own search ; she stopped at the 
hedge to tie her shawl there as a guide to the place, 
then threw her bonnet aside, and ran as sho had 
never run before. 

Run, Sissy, run, in Heaven's name ! Don't stop 
for breath. Run, run. Quickening herself by car- 
rying such entreaties in her thoughts, she ran from 
field to field and lane to lane, and place to place, as 
she had never run before, until she came to a shed 
by an engine-house, where two men lay in the shade 
asleep on straw. 

First to wake them, and next to tell them, all so 
wild and breathless as she was, what had brought 
her there, were difficulties ; but they no sooner un- 
derstood her than their spirits were on fire like hers. 
One of the men was in a drunken slumber, but on 
his comrade's shouting to him that a man had lallen 
down the Old Hell Shaft, he started out to a pool 
of dirty water, put his head in it, and came back 
sober. 

With these two men she ran to another half-a-mile 
further, and with that one to another, while they ran 
elsewhere. Then a horse was found, and she got an- 
other man to ride for life or death to the railroad, and 
send a message to Louisa, which she wrote and gave 
him. By this time a whole village was up, and 
windlasses, ropes, poles, buckets, candles, lanterns, 
Ml things necessary, were fast collecting and being 
brought into one place, to be carried to the Old Hell 
Shaft. 

It seemed now hours and hours since she had left 
the lost man lying in the grave where he had been bu- 
ried alive. She could not bear to remain away from it 
any longer-— it was like deserting him — and she hur- 
ried swiftly back, accompanied by half-a-dozen labor- 
ers, including the. drunken man whom the news had 
sobered, and who was the best man of all. When 
they came to the Old Hell Shaft they found it as 
lonely as she had left it. The men called and lis- 
tened as she had done, and examined the edge of the 
chasm, and settled how it had happened, and then 
sat down to wait until the implements they wanted 
should come up. 

Every sound of insects in the air, every stirring 
of the leaves, every whisper among these men, made 
Sissy tremble, for she thought it was a cry at the 
bottom of the pit. But the wind blew idly over it, 
and so sound arose to the surface, and they sat upon 



the grass, waiting and waiting. After they had 
waited some time, straggling people who had beard 
of the accident began to come up ; then the real help 
of implements began to arrive. In the midst of this) 
Rachael returned ; and with her party there was s> 
surgeon, who brought some wine and medicines. 
But the expectation among the working pitmen that 
the man would be found alive, was very slight in- 
deed. 

There being now people enough present to impede) 
the work ; the sobered man put himself at the head 
of the rest, or was put there by the general consent, 
am} made a large ring round the Old Hell Shaft, and 
appointed men to keep it. Besides such volunteers 
as were accepted to work, only Sissy and Rachael 
were at first permitted within this ring ; hut later in 
the day, when the message brought an express from 
Coketown, Mr. Gradgrind and Louisa, and Mr. 
Bounderby, and the whelp, were also there. 

The sun was four hours lower than when Sissy 
and Rachael had first sat down upon the grass, be- 
fore a means of enabling two men to descend securely 
was rigged with poles and lopes. Difficulties had 
arisen in the construction of this machine, simple ee 
it was; requisites had been found wanting, and mes- 
sages had had to go and return. It was five o'clock 
in the afternoon of a bright autumnal Sunday, be- 
fore a candle was sent down to try the air, while 
three or four rough faces stood crowded dose toge- 
ther, all actively watching it : the men at the wind- 
lass lowering as they were told. The candle wee 
brought up again, feebly burning, and then some 
water was cast in. Then the bucket was hooked on, 
and the sobered man and another got in with lights, 
giving the word <4 Lower away !" 

As the rope went out, tight and strained, and the 
windlass creaked, there was not a breath among the 
one or two hundred men and women looking on that 
came as it was wont to come. The signal was given 
and the windlass stopped, with abundant rope to 
spare. Apparently so long an interval ensued, with 
the men at the windlass standing idle, that some 
women shrieked another accident had happened. 
But the surgeon who held the watch, declared five 
minutes not to have elapsed yet, and sternly admon- 
ished them to keep silence. He had not well done 
speaking when the windlass was reversed and worked 
again. Practiced eyes knew that it did not go as 
heavily as it would if workmen had been coming up, 
and that only ono was returning. 

The rope came in tight and strained, and ring after 
ring was coiled upon the barrel of the windlass, and 
all eyes were fastened on the pit. 

The sobered man was brought up, and leaped out 
briskly on the grass. There was a universal cry of 
44 Alive or dead ?" and then a deep profound hush. 

When he said " Alive," a great shout arose, and 
many eyes had tears in them. 

" But he's hurt very bad," he added as soon as be 
could make himself heard again. " Where's doctor T 
He's hurt so very so very bad, sir, that we donno 
how to get him up." 

They all consulted together, and looked anxiously 
at the surgeon, as he ssked some questions and shook 
his head on receiving tbe replies. The sun was set- 
ting now, and the red light in the evening sky touched 
every face there, and caused it to be distinctly i 
in all its rapt suspense. 
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The consultation ended in the men returning to 
the windlass, and the pitman going down again, car- 
rying the wine and some other small matters with 
him. Then the other man came op. In the mean- 
time, under the surgeon's directions, some men 
brought a bundle, on which others made a thick bed 
of spare clothes covered with straw, while he him- 
self contrived some bandages and slings from shawls 
and handkerchiefs. As these were made, they were 
hong upon the arm of the pitman who had last come 
up, with instructions how to use them ; and as he 
stood, shown in the light he carried, leaning his pow- 
erful loose hand upon one of the poles, and some- 
times glancing down the pit and sometimes glancing 
round upon the people, he was not the least conspi- 
cuous figure in the scene. It was dark now, and 
torches were kindled. 

It appeared from the little this man said to those 
•boat him, which was quickly repeated all over the 
circle, that the lost man had fallen upon a mass of 
crumbled rubbish with which the pit was half-choked 
up, and that his fall had further been broken by some 
jagged earth at the side. He lay upon bis back with 
one arm doubled under him, and according to his 
belief; bad hardly starred since he fell, except that he 
had moved his free band to a side pocket, in which 
he remembered to have some bread and meat (of which 
be had swallowed crumbs), and had likewise scooped 
up a little water in it now and then. He had come 
straight away from his work on being written to ; 
and had walked the whole journey ; and was on his 
way to Mr. Bounderby's country-house after dark, 
when he fell. Ho was crossing that, dangerous 
country at such a dangerous time because be was 
wholly innocent of what was laid to bis charge, and 
couldn't rest from coming the nearest way to deliver 
himself up. The Old Hell Shaft, the pitman said, 
with a curse upon it, was worthy of its bad uame to 
the last, for though Stephen could speak now, he be- 
lieved it would soon be found to have mangled the 
life out of him. 

When all was ready, this man still taking his last 
hurried charges from his comrades and the surgeon, 
after the windlass had oegun to lower him, disap- 
peared into the pit. The rope went out as before, 
the signal was made as before, and the windlass 
stopped. No man removed bis hand from it now. 
Every one waited with his grasp set, and his body 
bent down to the work, ready to reverse and wind 
in. At length the signal was given, and all the ring 
leaned forward. 

For now the rope came in tightened and strained 
to its utmost as it appeared, and the men turned 
heavily, and the windlass complained. It was 
scarcely endurable to look at the rope, and think of 
its giving way. But ring after ring was coiled upon 
the barrel of the windlass safely, and the connecting 
chains appeared, and finally the bucket with the two 
men holding on at the sides— a sight to make the 
head swim, and oppress the heart— and tenderly sup- 
porting between them, slung and tied within, the 
figure of a poor crushed human creature. 

A Jew murmur of pity went round the throng and 
the women wept aloud, as this form, almost without 
form, was moved very slowly from its iron deliver- 
ance, and laid upon the bed of straw. At first none 
but the surgeon went close to it. He did what he 
could in its adjustment on the couch, but the best 



that he could do was to cover it That gently done 
he called to him Rachael and Sissy, and at that time 
the pale, worn, patient face was seen looking up at 
the sky, with the broken right hand lying bare on 
the outside of the covering garments, as if waiting 
to be taken by another hand. 

They gave him drink, moistened his face with 
water, and administered some drops of cordial and 
wine. Though he lay quite motionless looking up at 
the sky, he smilsd and said, " Rachael." 

She stooped down on the grass at his side, and 
bent over him until her eyes were between his and 
the sky, for he could not so much as turn them to 
look at her. 

"Reehasl,]nydear.'' 

She took his hand. He smiled again and said, 
"Don't let it go." 

"Thou'rt in great pain, my own dear Stephen 1" 

" I ha' been, but not now. I ha' been— dreadful, 
and dree, and long, my dear— but 'tis ower now. 
Ah Rachael, aw a muddle ! Fro' first to last, a 
muddle !" 

The spectre of his old look seemed to pass as he 
said the word. 

" I ha' fell into th' pit, my dear, as have cost wi'n 
the knowledge o' old fok now livin' hundreds and 
hundreds o' men's lives— fathers, sons, brothers* 
dear to thousands an 1 thousands, and keepin' 'em 
fro' want and hunger. I ha' fell into a pit that ha' 
been wi' th' fire damp crueller than battle. I ha' 
read on*t in the public petition, as onny one may 
read, fro' the men that works in pits, in which tbey 
ha' pray'n an' pray'n the law-makers for Christ's 
sake not to let their work be murder to 'em, but to 
spare 'em for th' wives and children that they loves 
as well as gentlefolk loves theirs. When it were in 
work, it killed wi'out need ; when 'tis let alone, it 
kills wi'out need. See how we die, an' no need, one 
way an* another — in a muddle every day !" 

He faintly said it, without any anger against any 
one. Merely as the truth. 

41 Thy little sister, Rachael, thou hast not forgot 
her. Thou'rt not like to forget her now, and me so 
nigh her. Thou know'st, poor, patient, suff rin' 
dear, how she died, young and misshapen ; awlung 
o' sickly air as had'n no need to be, an' awlung o' 
working people's miserable homes. A muddle ! Aw 
a muddle !" 

Louisa approached him, but he could not see her, 
lying with his face turned up to the night sky. 

" If aw th' things that touches us, my dear, was 
not so muddled, I shoul'n' ha' had'n need to coom 
heer. If we was not in a muddle among oursel'n, I 
should'n ha' been by my own fellow weavers and 
workin' brothers, so mistook. If Mr. Bounderby 
had ever know'd me right— rather if he'd ever know'd 
me at aw— he would'n' ha' took'n offence wi' me. 
Ho would'n' ha' suspect'n me. But look up yonder, 
Rachael I Look aboove." 

Following bis eyes, she saw that he was gazing 
at a star. 

" It ha' shined upon me," he said reverently, " in 
pain and trouble down below. It ha' shined into my 
mind. I ha' lookn an* thout o' thee, Rachael, till 
the muddle in my mind have cleared away above a 
bit, I hope. If soom ha' been wantin in unnerstan- 
nin' me better, I, too, ha' been wantin in unnerstan- 
nin' them better. When I got thy letter, I easily 



believed that what the young lady sen an* done to 
me, an' what her brother sen an' done to me were 
one, an' that there were a wicked plot betwixt on. 
When I fell, I were in anger wi' her, an' hurryin' 
on t' be as onjust t' her as others was t' me. But in 
our judgment like as in our doins, we mun bear and 
forbear. You in my pain an* trouble lookin' up 
yonder— wi' it shinin' on me — I ha' seen more dear 
and ha' made it my dying prayer that aw' th' world 
may on y come toogether more, an' get a better un- 
nerstannin' o' one another, than when I were in't my 
own weak seln." 

Louisa, hearing what he said, bent over him on 
the opposite side to Rachael, so that he could see 
her. 

" You ha' heard V 9 he said, after a few moment's 
silence. " I ha' not forgot yo', ledy." 

" Yes, Stephen, I have heard yon. And your 
prayer is mine." 

"Yon ha' a mther. Will yo* tak a message to 
himl" 

" He is here," said Louisa, with dread; " Shall 
I bring him to you 1" 
" If yo' please." 

Louisa returned with her father. Standing hand- 
in-hand, they both looked down upon his solemn 
countenance. 

" Sir, yo' will dear me, an' mak' my name good 
wi' aw men. «Jhis I leave to yo'." 
Mr. Gradgnnd was troubled, and asked how 1 
"Sir," was the reply, "your son will tell yo* 
how. Ask him. I mak' no charges. I leave none 
abint me; not a single word. I ha' seen an* 
spok*n wi' your son, one night. I ask no more o' 
yo' than that— to dear ms— an' I trust to yo' to dot." 
The bearers being now ready to carry him away, 
and the surgeon being anxious for his removal, 
those who had torches or lanterns, prepared to go 
in front of tho litter. Before it was raised, and 
while they were arranging how to go, he said to 
Rachael, looking upward at the star— 

" Often as I coom to myseln, and found it shinin' 
on me down there in my trouble, I thowt it were 
the star as guided to Our Saviour's home, I awmust 
think it be the very star!" 

They lifted him up, and he was overjoyed to find 
that they were about to take him in the direction 
whither the star seemed to him to lead. 
, "Rachael, beloved lass! Don't let go my hand. 
We may walk together t 'night, dear 1" 

" I will hold thy hand, and keep beside thee, Ste- 
phen all the way." 

"Bless thee! Wfflsoomboo^ be pleased to eaover 
my nee 1" 

They carried him very gently along the fields, 
and down the lanes, and over the wide landscape ; 
Rachael always holding the hand in hers. Very 
few whispers broke the mournful silence. It was 
soon a funeral procession. The star had shown 
him where to find the God of the poor ; and through 
humility, and sorrow, and forgiveness, he had gone 
to his Redeemer's rest. 



CHiPTIB XXXV. 

BEFORE the ring formed round the Old Hell 
Shaft was broken, one Ugaxe had disappeared 
from within it. Mr. Bounderby and his shadow 
(Csammei on pag$ Stt). 
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THIS gentleman is a native of Bqeton. Hie early 
predilection for the drama led him, even at 
school, to follow thoee dictates which after years but 
fostered and encouraged. He was educated at a 
public school ; and was intended by his father to be- 
come a lawyer, divine, or physician/ as his own taste 
would prompt. He would embrace neitner, and sub- 
sequently was placed in a large importing house, as 
clerk. 

This, too, was irksome, for he longed to give his 
spirit freedom, and his heart panted to try the stage. 
He, therefore, left home, and under an assumed name, 
began his career in the character of Parson Wildo, 
in Massinger'e play of " A New Way 
to Pay Old Debts," at a theatre in 
Providence. He soon became a most 
useful member of the company; 
nothing was amiss — sailors, lovers, 
vocal parts — all came under his list, 
and hence he was considered by his 
managers a most valuable addition. 
In the following season, he appeared 
in his native town in an inferior cha- 
racter in Tyrone Power's " King 
O'Neil." He soon, however, became 
the lover, the heavy man, comedy, 
tragedy — anything. Flattering en- 
gagements and a desire to see the 
world, called him to the South. Phil- 
adelphia, New York, and other cities, 
witnessed his slow but sure career ; 
and at last he was selected by Mrs. 
Anna Cora Mowatt to accompany 
her in her tour through the coun- 
try. 

He now became a star; and on 
every side he met encouragement, 
friends, approve!. Mrs. Mowatt sub- 
sequently secured him to cross the 
Atlantic as her supporter; and in 
December, 1849, he appeared in con- 
junction with her at the Theatre 
Royal, Manchester, in the " Lady of 
Lyons." 

The English press awarded him 
unqualified praise as the best Amer- I 

ican actor who had visited that coon- \ 

try. His nightly triumphs beside \ ^ 

the eminent Macready; bis great 
successes when placed in the scale 
with G, V. Brooke ; and his marked excellence when 
standing alone, all gave sanction to this one opinion ; 
and he has returned to his native land, bearing with 
him the best wishes of troops of friends — a 
fame established by hard work and close applica- 
tion. 

Mr. Davenport's last regular engagement in Eng- 
land took place in the same theatre (Manchester), 
where, seven years before, a stranger, unknowing 
and unknown, he launched his bark upon the troub- 
lous waves of public opinion. 

Mr. Davenport has recently appeared to crowded 
houses at the Broadway Theatre, in this city, and is 
now en route for ths Southern and Western 
cities, in the principal theatres of which he will 
appear. 



MISCELLANY. 



OF the thousands of persons who declare them- 
selves anxious to earn fair reputations, a very 
small proportion think of the simple matter of earn- 
ing good characters. The two things are often 
widely dissimilar. A man may have quite an en- 
viable reputation, yet be lamentably deficient in 
true character. The former is hollow, standing too 
often in the stead of the latter. The one bears the 
same ratio to the latter, that the paper issues of a 
bank do to the actual amount of specie in its vaults. 
The first is generally the latter wonderfully ex- 
panded; or, better yet, most liberally diluted. You 
can never know how much of the latter a man has 
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got, if you begin by making the former the basis of 
your calculation. You cannot always judge of the 
substance by the shadow. 

Whatsveb a man may aim at, let him never for- 
get to be natural— to be wholly himself. We throw 
away the most of our true character, and its conse- 
quent influence, by shaping our conduct and espe- 
pecially our opinions by the conduct and opinions 
of others. We are braggarts about our great free- 
dom and independence, and we fawn and wear the 
collar of servility even without being asked to. 
Somebody says, that genius is nothing but individ- 
uality. In other words, it consists in a person's de- 
veloping just the natural powers that are his gift. 
Fear paralyses them. Timid deference to a tyran- 
nical rabble of public prejudices, destroys them. 



Thoughts of expediency strangle them in their very 
cradle. And blind obeisance to the opinions of 
others, in preference to a fearless and frank utter- 
ance of our own, utterly roots them out of the soil 
of our souls. We may talk as loudly as we choose 
of our individual freedom of opinion, but we are 
willingly bound hand and foot, after all. 

Thb rural poets have had but a poor stock of sen- 
timents to work over this summer, and we rather in- 
cline to compassionate them. This time, we in the 
town have rather " got 'em " If we have had hot and 
dirty streets, what can they say for themselves if 
they take the pains " to look at home 1" The coun- 
try roadsides this summer have been powdered like 
any old miller's coat. Those who were obliged to 
travel them, would have given any- 
thing for our pavements, especially 
— — ^ when the dust and ashes sifted into 

\ their eyes and drifted into their nos- 

| trils. Tourists havn't found their 

| green meadows nor their babbling 

I water-brooks anywhere this summer* 

if they humored their dozing fancy 
of sitting under a tree in the hot 
noontide, it has been like walking 
under the mere skeleton of an um- 
brella in a rain, or " scudding under 
bare poles" at sea in a storm. The 
hoarse-throated locusts have made 
them swelter still more by their sul- 
try songs. The streams have not 
exactly " taken op their beds and 
walked," but they have pretty gene- 
rally tamed oat of their beds and 
gone on sailing parties among the 
clouds. No contribution-boxes were 
ever drier than the entire season jast 
past has been. And fires have been 
burning everywhere, in patches of 
thousands of acres, licking up houses 
and hamlets with their flaming 
tongues. And corn hss been dry- 
ing, and potatoes have been dying. 
There were no fish to bite, and 
hardly anything for them to bite. 
The river-gods have left the banks, 
and even the fairies have hied away 
to places where there was a better 
prospect for a slight dew at mid- 

/ night. On the whole, we think that 

less ink will be shed on descriptions 
of natural scenery this winter than 
usual. The rustic poets must take to their gar- 
rets and a new philosophy. 

Dbudgbry is one thing. True labor is another. 
No man has a right to be a drudge ; no man was ever 
made for that. If true to himself, he cannot but be 
something more — the seeds are in him. In his very 
nature there wait faculties to be unfolded, which he 
has no right whatever to neglect— faculties religious, 
moral, intellectual— in exercising which he lifts him- 
self above the sense of want, above the power of 
fear, of fortune, or of death— feels his immortality — 
becomes himself what God intended him to be. In 
any kind of business or labor he can find sphere for 
the exercise of these his greatest faculties ; if he 
cannot he is bound to labor somewhere else. No 
one has a right to live merely to *' get a living." 
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CHESS. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. G.— We have not as yet seen or heard of any translation 
Into English of the works yon name. Blank diagrams (for 
recording problems, positions, Ac.) are not procurable at 
present ; we win hare some printed, however, ere long* 
We believe that Mr. M— e, occasionally attends at the New 
York Club. Your problem wont do at all. The mate can 
be seen a mile off! 

C. M.— We (bar that you are correctly lnf >rmed, and that 
Mr. Staunton has retired from the editorehip of the " Chess 
Players' Chronicle ;" bnt we think we still recognise him 
in the •' Illustrated London News." 

J. T.— Mr. Lowenthal, the well known Hungarian player, 
spent many months in ths United States ; and if we re- 
member rightly, he sadly discomfited all competitors, with 
one single single exception. His friends here were much 
disappointed at the result of his subsequent encounter, in 
London, with Mr. Harrwits. 



PROBLEM NO. IV. 
Black. 




White. 
White to play and win. 



his command neither of the above resources, he is 
said to be checkmated, and the game is at an end. 

STALEMATE. 

The old adage, " while there is life there is hope," 
is aptly illustrated by this somewhat singular prin- 
ciple in Chess. A strong moral lesson from it, like- 
wise, may be derived by those too confident, from 
power, of success. 

When driven to the last extremity, pieces and 
Pawns all lost, or incapable, from whatever cause, of 
locomotion — surrounded by the forces of an unspar- 
ing foe, there is hope for the poor King yet ! for 
should it appear that, being his tum to move, and, 
not being at such time in check — there being, at the 
same time, no square within his reach which is not 
commanded or attacked by the enemy — the King is 
then said to be stalemated and the game declared 
drawn. 

*•+ Secretaries and other officers, or members of Chess 
Clubs in the United States and British North America, are 
requeeted to put us in possession of such information as will 
enable us to publish the times and places at which their 
meetings are held. Communications en all subjects of Inte- 
rest connected with the game, from amateurs generally, will 
be always acceptable ; and due attention to all queries as to 
the Laws and Customs by which Chess play is regulated, 
may be at all times relied upon. 



OUR TETE-A-TETE 



THE KING. 

CHECK AND CHECKMATE. 

Although, in ordinary chess parlance, the king is 
exempt from capture, it is no less true that, in his 
attack and defence, are involved to the player his 
hope of winning and dread of a lost game. Success 
or discomfiture being contingent, solely, in the capa- 
bility of securing his own King from adverse assault f 
that, when threatened, or attacked, his King may 
have a place of safe* retreat, or other means be had 
of warding off or defending such attack ; and, on 
the other hand, of placing his opponent's King in 
the very predicament from which it is his constant 
care to secure his own. 

The King cannot, of course, be ever moved within 
the range of an adverse piece or Pawn ; and, when 
attacked, or placed en prise, it is incumbent on the 
assailing party to warn his antagonist of such attack 
by saying " Check." Either of the following alter- 
natives must be then adopted by the latter : 

I. To move his King out of check. 

3. To capture the piece or Pawn by which his 
King is attacked. 

3. To interpose one of his own men between his 
King and such attacking piece. 

When a player, his King being in check, has at 

• Being an ending of game played some years sines, be- 
tween C. H. 8. (White), and another strong player. 



T SAW a letter from Miss Mitford the other day, 
■*■ written to a friend, in which she speaks very 
touchingly of her present condition. She is obliged 
to sit up in a chair all day and night, and occasion- 
ally suffers considerable agony. She talks of the 
friends around her with that pleasant amiability so 
characteristic of the authoress of " Our Village." 
She is, she says, surrounded by the kindest friends, 
and the most affectionate servants. Lady Russell, 
a neighbor of hers, and widow of Sir Charles 
Russell, visits the old authoress every day, and 
is unremitting in her attention. Thus all that can 
be done to smooth the last smile of life is lavished on 
her from whom so many, old and young, have re- 
ceived enjoyment. She talks in this letter quite 
calmly of her death, and ends with the expression 
that the end is not far off. 

There is probably no female authoress who has 
made and kept more friends than Mary Russell 
Mitford. Her manners, like her works, are natural, 
simple, and full of quiet affection. She will go to 
her grave with the consciousness of never having 
written a line or uttered a sentiment for which she 
might blush. 

In appearance, Miss Mitford is peculiarly juvenile. 
Her eyes are large and soft, and shine with a sub- 
dued humor. Her cheeks, notwithstanding her 
great age, are full and rosy, and her thick grey hair 
is disposed in curls at each side of her face, making 
her seem like a girl who had grown prematurely 
white, until the late accident — a fall from a pony 
chaise — which deprived her of the use of her limbs. 
She led an active life ; driving much about the country, 
and employing herself heartily in relieving the 
necessities of her poorer neighbors. These will 
miss a good friend when she is gone. 

Of course, as every one predicted, Grisi was 



utterly disgusted with Castle Garden when she was 
formally introduced to it and informed that it was to 
be the arena of her future performances. I can 
imagine the tragic start of horror with which she 
greeted the scenery and the stage ; the vehement 
Italian gesture of scorn with which she pointed to 
the unsightly pillars and dirty boxes. Poor Grisi, 
after the splendors of the Covent Garden house, 
where the boxes are apartments, and the scenery 
magical, it was a considerable contrast to endure. 
Despite of all this, however, I am not inclined 
to credit the carefully spread rumor that they are 
about to depart, in consequence of their dissatisfac- 
tion at the reception they have received. This is to my 
mind nothing more than a clever ruse to render their . 
performances more valued. In the first place, they 
have not been badly received. Considering the 
season, and the place selected for their performances, 
the audiences were wonderful, and the one on the 
night of the first performance of Norma could scarce 
have been equalled in the most palmy days of the 
Garden. I can scarcely be brought to believe that 
the management have as yet lost any money. It 
seems a part of the system of opera managers in 
this country to proclaim a loss under all circum- 
stances. Besides, however true the story may have 
been about Mr. Hackett's having an agreement with 
the manager of the Paris opera, in which the latter 
binds himself to take Mr. H.'s contract off of his 
hands in case of non success in this country. As 
the Paris manager is at present a bankrupt, it is not 
very likely, I think, that he will find himself in a 
position to sustain an engagement such as the one 
Mr. Hackett has contracted with Grisi and Mario. 
So, on the whole, I have no doubt but that these 
great singers will remain among us. 

I see by the London " Critic " that a Mr. Eyre 
Evans Crowe has just published a history of the 
reigns of Louis XVIII. and Charles X. This is a 
contribution to literature that is much needed. Few 
people know anything about the reign of the latter 
monarch. It is, or has been, until now too modern 
a topic for legitimate history, and all that could be 
discovered about the thirty days, and the reign of 
the predecessor of Louis Philippe. Probably the 
best account of that period is to be found in the 
fourth volume of Dr. Veron's memoirs, which some- 
body ought to translate. A man with a talent for 
condensation might make a most amusing volume 
out of the fussy physican's ponderous tomes. 

Newspaper correspondents .are, it seems, assum- 
ing unusual responsibilities. They are playing the 
romantic but unpleasant role of prisoner of war. Two 
gentlemen, connected with the London press, were 
summarily arrested at Bucharest, and for a short 
space of time the liberty of the press had been anni- 
hilated. They were by the last accounts, however, 
at liberty on parole, and doubtless in a short time 
we shall see ample reparation made, for the English 
press, with an esprit du corps— which it were well 
that ours followed — always protect their employes 
through thick and thin. The account which the 
correspondent of the " Daily News," in his remon- 
strance to home, gives of his sufferings during the 
war, combined with his late arrest, will, we think, 
cure many literary gentleman of a passion for be- 
coming " specials " when the country is disturbed. 

P. Boddy. 
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HARD TIMES. 
(Contmued/nm peg€ M9) 
had not stood near Louisa, who held her father 1 ! 
arm, bat in a retired place by themselves. When 
Mr. Gradgrind wu aummoned to the conch, Sissy, 
attentive to all that happened, slipped behind that 
wicked shadow — a sight in the horror of his face, 
if there had been eyes there for any sight bnt one — 
and whispered in his ear. Without turning his 
head, for she had began by telling him not even to 
look round, he conferred with her a few moments, 
and vanished. Thus the whelp had gone out of 
the circle before the people moved. 

When the father reached home, he sent a mes- 
sage to Mr. Bounderby's, desiring his son to come 
to him directly. The reply was, that Mr. Bonn- 
derby, having missed him in the crowd, and seen 
nothing of him since, had supposed him to be at 
Stone Lodge. 

••I believe, father," said Louisa, "he will not 
come back to town to-night." Mr. Gradgrind 
turned away, and said no more. 

In the morning he went down to the Bank him- 
self as soon as it was opened, and seeing his son's 
place empty (he had not the courage to look in at 
first), went back along the street to meet Mr. Boun- 
derby on his way there. To whom he said that, 
for reasons he would soon explain, but entreated 
not then to be asked for, he had found it necessary 
to employ his son at a distance for a little while. 
Also, that he was charged with the duty of vindica- 
ting Stephen Blackpool's memory, and declaring 
the thief. Mr. Bounderby, quite confounded, stood 
stock still in the street, after his father-in-law had 
left him, swelling liko an immense soap-babble, 
without its beauty. 

Mr. Gradgrind went home, locked himself in his 
room, and kept it all that day. When Sissy and 
Louisa tapped at his duor, he said, without opening 
it, " Not now, my dears ; in the evening." On their 
return in the evening, he said, " I am not able yet- 
to-morrow." He ate nothing all day, and had 
no candle after dark, and they heard him walking to 
and fro late at night. 

But in the morning he appeared at breakfast at 
the usual hour, and took his usual place at the 
table. Aged and bent, he looked, and quite bowed 
down ; and yet he looked a wiser man, and a better 
man, than in the days when in this life he wanted 
nothing but Facts. Before ho left the room, he 
appointed a time for them to come to him, and so, 
with his gray head drooping, went away. 

" Dear father," said Louisa, when they kept their 
appointment, " you have three young children left. 
They will be different, /will be different yet, with 
Heaven's help." 

She gave her hand to Sissy, as if she meant with 
the help of her loving heart. 

"Your wretched brother," said Mr. Gradgrind. 
11 Do yon think he had planned this robbery when he 
went with you to the lodging 1". 

11 1 fear so, rather. I know he had wanted money 
very much, and had spent a great deal." 

•• The poor man, being about to leave the town, 
it came into his evil brain to cast suspicion on 
him!" 

" I think it must have flashed upon him while ho 



sat there, father. For I asked him to go there with 
me. The visit did not originate with him. 

" He had some conversation with the poor man. 
Did he take him aside !" 

" He took him out of the room. I asked him 
afterward, why he bad done so, and he made a plau- 
sible excuse; but since last night, father, and 
when I remember the circumstances by its light, I 
am afraid I can imagine too truly what passed be- 
tween them." 

"Let me know," said her father, "if your 
thoughts present your guilty brother in the same 
dark view as mine do. n 

"I am afraid," father," reiterated Louisa, "that 
he must have made some representation to Stephen 
Blackpool — perhaps in my name, perhaps in his 
own — which induced him to do in good faith and 
honesty, what he had never done before, and to wait 
about the Bank those two or three nights before he 
left the town." 

" Too plain !" returned the rather. " Too 
plain !" 

He shaded his face, and remained silent for some 
moments. Recovering himself he said : 

" And now, how is he to be found? How is he 
to be saved from justice ! In the few hours that I 
can possibly allow to elapse before I publish the 
truth, how is he to be found by us, and only by us 
Ten thousand pounds could not effect it." 

" Sissy has effected it father." 

He raised his eyes to where she stood, like a 
good fairy in his house, and said in a tone of soft- 
ened gratitude and grateful kindness, " It is always 
you, my child." 

" We had our fears," Sissy explained, glancing 
at Louisa, " before yesterday ; and when I saw you 
brought to the side of the Utter last night, and heard 
what passed (being close to Rachael all the time), I 
went to him when no one saw, and said to him, 
( Dont look at me! See where your father is. 
Escape at once, for his sake and your own !' He 
was in a tremble before I whispered to him, and he 
started, and trembled more, and said, ( Where can 
I go 1 I have very little money, and I don't know 
who will hide me I 1 I thought of father's old circus. 
I have not forgotten where Mr. Sleary goes at this 
time of year, and I read of him in a paper only the 
other day. I told him to hurry there, and tell his 
name, and ask Mr. Sleary to hide him till I came. 
* I'll get to him before the morning,' he said. And 
I saw him shrink away among the people." 

" Thank God !" exclaimed his father. He may 
begot abroad yet." 

It was the more hopeful as the town to which 
Sissy had directed him was within three hours' 
journey of Liverpool, whence he could be swiftly 
dispatched to any part of the world. But caution 
being necessary in communicating with him — for 
there was a greater danger eveTy moment of his 
being suspected now, and nobody could be sure at 
heart but that Mr. Bounderby himself, in a bully- 
ing view of public zeal, might play a Roman part — 
it was consented that Sissy and Louisa should re- 
pair to the place in question, by a circuitous course, 
alone ; and that the unhappy father, setting forth 
at another time, and leaving the town by an oppo- 
site direction, should get round to the same bourne 



by another and wider route. It was further fr e ed 
that he should not present himself to Mr. Sleazy, 
lest his intentions should be raistrnsted, or the in- 
telligence of hie arrival should cause his son to 
take flight anew; but that the communication 
should be left to Sissy and Louisa to open, and 
that they should inform the cense of ee much 
misery and disgrace of his father's being at hand, 
and of the purpose for which they had come, 
When these arrangements had been well consi- 
dered and were fully understood by all three, it 
was time to begin to carry them into execution. 
Early in the afternoon Mr. Gradgrind walked direct 
from his own house into the country, to be taken 
up on the line by which he wae to travel ; and at 
night the remaining two set forth upon their differ- 
ent course, encouraged by not seeing any free they 
knew. 

The two traveled all night, except when they 
were left for odd numbers of minutes at branch 
places up illimitable flights of steps or down wells 
-^which was the only variety of those branches— 
and, early in the morning, were turned out on a 
swamp, a mile or two from the town they sought. 
From this dismal spot they were rescued by a 
savage old postillion, who happened to be up early, 
kicking a horse in a fly, and so were smuggled into 
the town by all the back lanes where the pigs lived ; 
which, although not a magnificent or even savory 
approach, was, as is usual in such cases, the legiti- 
mate highway. 

The first thing they saw on entering the town 
was the skeleton of Sleary 's Circus. The company 
had departed for another town more than twenty 
miles off, and had opened there last night. The 
connection between the two places was by a hilly 
turn-pike road, and the travelling on that road 
was very slow. Though they took but a hasty 
breakfast, and no rest (which it would have been 
in vain to seek under such anxious circumstances), 
it was noon before they began to find the bills of 
Sleary's Horseriding on bams and walls, and one 
o'clock when they stopped in the market-place. 

A Grand Morning Performance by the Riders, 
commencing at that very hour, was in course of 
announcement by the bellman as they set their feet 
upon the stones of the street. Sissy recommended 
that, to avoid making inquiries end attracting at- 
tention in the town, they should present themselves 
to pay at the door. If Mr. Sleary were taking the 
money, he would be sure to know her, and would 
proceed with discretion. If he were not, he would 
be sure to see them inside, and knowing what he 
had done with the fugitive, would proceed with dis- 
cretion still. 

Therefore they repaired with fluttering hearts to 
the well-remembered booth. The flag with the in- 
scription — S least's Hobsxridino, was there, and 
the Gothic niche was there, but Mr. Sleary was not 
there. Master Kidderminster, grown too maturely 
turfy to be be received by the wildest credulity as 
Cupid any more, had yielded to the invincible force 
of circumstances (and his beard), and in the capacity 
of a man who made himself generally useful, pre- 
sided on this occasion over the exchequer — having 
also a drum in reserve, on which to expend hie 
leisure moments and superfluous forces. In the 
extreme sharpness of bis look-out for base coin, Mr. 
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Kidderminster, as at present situated, never saw any 
thing but money; so Sissy pasted him unrecog- 
nised, and they went in. 

The Emperor of Japan on a steady old white 
horse, stencilled with black spots, was twirling five 
wash-hand basins at once, as it is the favorite re- 
creation of that monarch to do. Sissy, though well 
acquainted with his Royal line, had no personal 
knowledge of the present Emperor, and his* reign 
was peaceful. Hiss Josephine Sleary, in her cele- 
brated graceful Equestrian Tyrolean Flower-Act, 
was then announced by a new down (who humor- 
ously said Cauliflower Act), and Mr. Sleary ap- 
peared, leading her in. * 

Mr. Sleary had only made one cut at the Clown 
with his long whip-lash, and the Clown had only 
said, " If you do it again, I'll throw the horse at 
you !" when Sissy was recognized both by father and 
daughter. But they got through the Act with great 
self-possession, and Mr. Sleary, saving for the first 
instant, conveyed no more expression into his loco- 
motive eye than into his fixed one. The perform- 
ance seemed a little long to Sissy and Louisa in 
their suspense, particularly when it stopped to afford 
the Clown an opportunity of telling Mr. Sleary (who 
said, M Indeed, sir!" to all his observations in the 
calmest way, and with his eye on the house) abput 
two legs sitting on three legs looking at one leg, 
when in came four legs, and laid hold of one leg, and 
up got two legs, caught hold of three legs, and 
threw 'em at four legs, who ran away with one leg. 
For although an ingeniods Allegory relating to 
a butcher, a three-legged stool, a dog, and a leg of 
mutton, this narrative consumed time and they were 
painfully anxious. At last, however, little fair- 
haired Josephine made her courtesy amid great ap- 
plause ; and the Clown, left alone in the ring, had 
just warmed himself, and said "Now -Til have a 
turn !•• when Sissy was touched on the shoulder and 
beckoned out. 

She took Louisa with her, and they were received 
by Mr Sleary in a very little private apartment with 
canvas sides, a grass floor, and a wooden ceiling all 
aslant, on which the box company stamped their 
approbation as if they were coming through. 
" Thethilia," said Mr. Sleary, who had brandy and 
water at hand, " it doth me good to thee you. Tou 
wath alwayth a favorite with nth, and you've done 
nth credith thinth the old timeth I'm thure. You 
math thee our people, my dear, afore we thpeak of 
bithnith, or they'll break their hearth— ethpethially 
the women. Here'th Jothphine hath been and got 
married to E. W. B. Childerth, and thee hath got a 
boy, and though he'th only three yearth old, he 
stickth on to any pony you can bring againth him. 
He'th named the Little Wonder of Thcolathtic 
Equitation ; and if you don't hear of that boy at 
Athley'th, you'll hear of him at Parith. And you 
recollect Kidderminther, that wath thought to be 
rather thweet upon yourthelf 1 Well. Heth mar- 
ried too. Married a widder. Old enough to be 
hith mother. Thee wath Tightrope, thee wath, and 
now thee'th nothing— on account of fat. They've 
got two children tho we're thtrong in the Fairy 
bithnith and the Nurthery dodge. 

" If you wath to thee our Children in the Wood, 
with their father and mother both a dyin' on a 
horthe— their uncle a xethieving of 'em ath hith 



wardth, on a horthe, then the both a gohV a black- 
berryin' on a horthe— and the Robinth a coming in to 
cover 'em with leavth, upon a horth— you'd thay that 
wath the completeth thing ath ever you thet your eyeth 
on ! And you remember Emma Gordon, my dear, ath 
wath a'motht a mother to you 1 Of courthe you do ; I 
needn't athk. Well Emma, thee loth her huthband . 
He wath throw'd a heavy backfall off an Elephant 
in a thort of Pagoda thing ath the Thultan of the 
Indieth, and he never got the better of it, and thee 
married a thecond time ; married a Cheethemonger 
ath fell in love with her from the front and he'th a 
Overtheer and makm' a fbrtunV 

These various changes Mr. Sleary, very short of 
breath now, related with great heartiness, and with 
a wonderful kind of innocence, considering what a 
bleary and brandy-and-watery old veteran he was. 
Afterward he brought in Josephine, and E. W. B. 
Childers (rather deeply-lined in the jaws by daylight) 
and the Little Wonder of Scholastic Equitation, 
and, in a word, all the company. Amazing creatures 
they were in Louisa's eyes, so white and pink 
of complexion, so scant of dress, and so demonstrative 
of leg ; but it was very pleasant, for all that, to see 
them crowding shout Sissy, and very natural in 
Sissy to be unable to refrain from tears. 

" There ! Now Thethilia hath kitht all the 
children, and hugged all the women, and thaken 
handth all round with all the men, clear, every one 
of you, and ring in the band for the thecond part !" 
said Sleary. 

As soon as they were gone, he continued in a low 
tone. " Now Thethilia, I don't athk to know any 
thecreth, but I thuppothe I may conthider thith to 
be Mith Thquire." 

44 This is his sister. Yes." 

" And t'other one'th daughter. That'll what I 
mean. Hope I thee you well, mith. And I hope 
the Thquire'th welll" 

" My lather will be here soon," said Louisa, anx- 
ious to bring him to the point. "Is my brother safe 1" 

"Thafe and thound !" he replied. " I want you 
jutht to take a peep at the ring, mith, through here. 
Thethilia, you know the dodgeth ; find a thpy-hole 
for yourthelf." 

They each looked through a chink in the boards. 

" That'th Jack the Giant Killer — a piethe of comic 
infant bithnith," said Sleary. " There'th a property- 
houthe, you thee, for Jack to hide in ; there'th my 
Clown with a thauthepan-lid and a thpit for Jack'th 
thervant ; there'th little Jack himthelf in a thplendid 
thoot of armor ; there'th two comic black thervanth 
twithe ath big ath the houthe, to thtand by it and to 
bring it in and clear it ; and the Giant (a very ex- 
pensive bathket one), he an't on yet. Now, do you 
thee 'em alii" 

"Yes," they both said. 

" Look at 'em again," said Sleary, " look at 'em 
well. Tou thee 'em all 1 Very good. Now, mith;" 
he put a form for them to sit on; "I have my 
opinionth, and the Thquire your father hath hith. I 
don't want to know what your brother'th been up 
to ; ith better for me not to know. All I thay ith, 
the Thquire hath thtoodby Thethilia, and I'll thtand 
by the Thquire. Your brother ith one o' them black 
thervanth." 

Louisa uttered an exclamation, partly of distress, 
partly of satisfaction. 



11 Ith a fact," said Sleary, " and even knowin that, 
you couldn't put your finger on him. Let the 
Thquire come. I thall keep your brother here after 
the performanth. I thant undreth him, nor yet 
wath hith paint off. Let the Thquire come here 
after the performanth, or come here yourthelf after 
the performanth, and you shall find your brother, and 
have the whole plathe to talk to him in. Never 
mind the lookth of him ath long ath he'th well hid." 

Louisa with many thanks and with a lightened 
load, detained Mr. Sleary no longer then. She left 
her love for her brother, with her eyes full of tears, 
and she and Sissy went away until later in tho 
afternoon. 

Mr. Gradgrind arrived within an hour afterwards. 
He too had encountered no one whom he knew, and 
was now sanguine, with Sleary's assistance, of 
getting his disgraced son to Liverpool in the night. 
As neither of the three could be his companion with- 
out almost identifying him under any disguise, 
he prepared a letter to a correspondent whom he 
could trust, beseeching him to ship the bearer off at 
any cost, to North or South America, or any dis- 
tant part of the world to which he could be the most 
speedily and privately despatched. This done, they 
walked about, waiting for the Circus to be quite* 
vacated : not only by the audience, but by the 
company and by the horses. After watching it 
a long time they saw Mr. Sleary bring out a 
chair and sit down by the side-door, smoking, as if 
that were his signal that they might approach. 

" Your thervant, Thquire," was his cautious salu- 
tation as they passed in. " If you want me you'll 
find me here. You muthn't mind your thon having 
a comic livery on." 

They all three went in, and Mr. Gradgrind sat 
down, forlorn, on the Clown's performing chair 
in the middle of the ring. On one of the back 
benches, remote in the subdued light and the strange- 
ness of the place, sat the villainous whelp, sulky to 
the last, whom he had the misery to call hu son. 

In a preposterous coat, like a beadle's, with cuffs 
and flaps* exaggerated to an unspeakable extent, in 
an immense waistcoat, knee-breeches, buckled shoes, 
and a mad cocked hat, with nothing fitting him, and 
every thing of coarse material, moth-eaten, and full 
of holes ; with seams in his black face, where feat 
and heat had started through the greasy composition 
daubed all over it, anything so gTimly, detestably, 
ridiculously shameful as the whelp in his comic 
livery Mr. Gradgrind never could by any other 
means have believed in, weighable and measurable 
fact though it was. And one of his model children 
had come to this ! 

At first the whelp would not draw any nearer, but 
persisted in remaining up there by himself. Yield- 
ing at length, if any concession so sullenly made 
can be called yielding, to the entreaties of Sissy — 
for Louisa he disowned altogether — he came down 
bench by bench until he stood in the sawdust, on the 
verge of the circle, as far as possible, within its 
limits, from where his father sat. 

44 How was this done I" asked the father. 

*-*How was what done 1 " moodily answered the son. 

44 This robbery," said the father, raising his voice 
upon the word. 

14 1 forced the safe myself over night, and shut it 
up ajar before I went away. I had had the key that 
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waf found made long before. I dropped it that 
morning, that it might be supposed to have been 
used. I didn't take the money all at once. I pre- 
tended to pat my balance .away every night, but 
I didn't. Now yon know all about it." 

" If a thunderbolt had fallen on me," said the 
father, " it would have shocked me less than this." 

" I don't see why," returned the son. " So many 
people are employed in situations of trust ; so many 
people out of so many will be dishonest. I have 
heard you talk, a hundred times, of its being a law. 
How can 7 help laws 1 You have comforted others 
with such things, father. Comfort yourself!" 

The father buried his face in his hands, and the 
•on stood in his disgraceful grotesqueness biting 
straw. His hands, with the black partly worn 
away inside, looking like the hands of a monkey. 
The evening was fast closing in, and from time 
to time, he turned the whites of his eyes restlessly 
and impatiently toward his father. They were the 
only parts of<tiis face that showed any fife or ex- 
pression : the pigment upon it was so thick. 

" Tou must be got to Liverpool, and sent on 
board." 

" I suppose I must. I can't be more miserable 
anywhere," whimpered the whelp, "than I have 
been here, ever since I can remember. That's one 
thing." 

Mr. Gradgrind went to the door, and returned 
with Sleary, to whom he submitted the question — 
How to get this deplorable object away. 

II Why, I've been thinking of it, Thquire. There'th 
not much time to lothe, tho you muth thay yeth or 
no. Ith over twenty mileth to the rail. Thereth a 
ooath in half an hour, that gothe to the rail, purpothe 
to cathe the mail train. That train will tako him 
right to Liverpool." 

"But look at him," groaned Mr. Gradgrind. 
" Will any coach—" 

II I don't mean that he thould go in the comic 
livery," said Sleary. " Thay the word, and I'll 
make a'Jothkin of him out of the wardrobe in five 
minutes." 

" I don't understand," said Mr. Gradgrind. 

" A Jothkin — a Carter. Make up your mind 
quick, Thquire. Thre'll be beer to feth. I've never 
met with nothing but beer ath'U ever clean a comic 
blackamoor." 

Mr Gradgrind rapidly assented ; Mr. Sleary 
rapidly turned out from a box a smock frock, a 
felt hat, and other essentials ; the whelp rapidly 
changed^ clothes behind a screen of baize ; Mr. 
Sleary rapidly brought beer, and washed him white 
again. 

"Now," said Sleary, "come along to the coath, 
and jump up behind ; I'll go with you there, and 
they'll thuppothe you one of my people. Thay fare- 
well to your family, and tharp'th the word !" With 
which he delicately retired. 

" Here is your letter," said Mr. Gradgrind. " All 
necessary means will be provided for you. Atone 
by repentance and better conduct for this shocking 
act of dishonesty, and the dreadful consequences to 
which it has led. Give me your h and, my poor boy, 
and may God forgive you as I do !" 

The culprit was moved to a few abject tears 
by these words, and their pathetic tone. But when 
Louisa opened her arms, he repulsed her afresh. 



" Not you. No. I don't want to have any thing 
to say to you!" 

" Tom, Tom, do we end so, after all my love !" 

"After all your love!" he returned, obdurately. 
" Pretty love ! Leaving old Bounderby to himself, 
and packing my best friend Mr. Harthouse off, and 
going home just when I was in the greatest danger, 
pretty love that ! Coming out with every word 
about our having gone to that place, when you saw 
the net was gathering round me. Pretty love that ! 
Tou have regularly given me up. You never cared 
for me." 

"Tharp'th the word !" said Sleary at the door. 

They all confusedly went out, Louisa crying 
to him that she forgave him his ingratitude, and 
loved him still, and that he would one day be sorry 
to have left her so, and glad to think of those her 
last words, far away ; when some one ran against 
them. Mr. Gradgrind and Sissy, who were both be- 
fore him while his sister yet clung to his shoulder, 
stopped and recoiled. 

For there was Bitzer, out of breath, his thin lips 
parted, his thin nostrils distended, his white eye- 
lashes quivering, his colorless face more colorless 
than ever, as if he ran himself into a white heat, 
when other people ran themselves into a glow. 
There he stood, panting and heaving, as if he had 
never stopped since the night, now long ago, when 
he had run them down before. 

"I'm sorry to interfere with your plans," said 
Bitzer, shaking his head, " but I can't allow myself 
to be done by horse-riders. I must have young Mr. 
Tom ; he mus'n't be got away by horseriders ; here 
he is in a smock frock, and I must have him !" 

By the collar too, it seemed. For so he took 
possession of him. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

rpHEY went back into the booth, Sleary shutting 
-*- the door to keep intruders out, and Bitzer, 
still holding the paralyzed culprit by the collar, 
stood in the Ring blinking at his old patron through 
the darkness of the twilight. 

" Bitzer," said Mr. Gradgrind, broken down, and 
miserably submissive to him, "have you a heart V 

"The circulation, sir," returned Bitzer, smiling 
at the oddity of the question, " couldn't be carried 
on without one. No man, sir, acquainted with the 
facts established by Harvey relating to the circula- 
tion of the blood, can doubt that I must have a 
heart." 

" Is it accessible," cried Mr. Gradgrind, " to any 
compassionate influence 1" 

"It is accessible to Reason, sir," returned the 
excellent young man. " And to nothing else." 

They stood looking at each other, Mr. Gradgrind's 
face as white as the pursuer's. 

" What motive— -even what motive in Reason — 
can you have for preventing the escape of this 
wretched youth," said Mr. Gradgrind, " and crush- 
ing his miserable rather t See his sister here. 
Pity us !" 

" Sir," returned Bitzer, in a very business-like 
and logical manner, " since you ask me what motive 
I have in reason, for taking young Mr. Tom back to 
Coketown, it is only reasonable to let you know. I 
have suspected young Mr. Tom of this bank robbery 



from the first. I had had my eye upon him betbre 
that time, and I knew his ways. I have kept 
my observations to myself, but I have made them, 
and I have got ample proofs against 1dm now, 
besides his running away, and besides his own con- 
fession, which I was just in time to overhear. I had 
the pleasure of watching your house yesterday 
morning, and following you here. I am going to 
take young Mr. Tom back to Coketown, in order to 
deliver him over to Mr. Bounderby Sir, I have no 
doubt whatever that Mr. Bounderby will then pro- 
mote me to young Mr. Tom's situation. And I 
wish to have his situation, sir, for it will be a rise to 
me and will do me good." 

" If this is solely a question of self-interest with 
you — " Mr. Gradgrind began. 

" I beg your pardon fof interrupting yon, sir," re- 
turned Bitzer ; " but I am sure you know that the 
whole social system is a question of self-interest. What 
you must always appeal to is a person's self-interest. 
It's your only hold- We are so constituted. I was 
brought up in that catechism when I was young, sir, 
as you are aware." 

" What sum of money," said Mr. Gradgrind, will 
you set against your expected promotion 1" 

" Thank you, sir," returned Bitzer, " for hinting 
at the proposal ; but I will not set any sum against 
it.' Knowing that your clear head would propose 
that alternative, I have gone over the calculations in 
my mind ; and I find that to compound a felony, 
even on very high terms indeed, would not be as 
safe and good for me as my improved prospects in 
the Bank." 

" Bitzer," said Mr. Gradgrind, stretching out his 
hands as though he would have said, See how 
miserable I am ! " Bitzer, I have but one chance 
left to soften you. Yon were many years at my 
school. If, in remembrance of the pains bestowed 
upon you, you can persuade yourself in any degree 
to disregard your present interest and release my son, 
I entreat and pray you to give him the benefit of that 
remembrance." 

" I really wonder, sir," rejoined the old pupil in 
an argumentative manner, " to find you taking a 
position so untenable. My schooling was paid for ; 
it was a bargain ; and when I came away the bargain 
ended." 

It was a fundamental principle of the Gradgrind 
philosophy, that every thing was to be paid lor. 
Nobody was ever on any account to give any body 
any thing, or render any body help without return. 
Gratitude was to be abolished, and the virtues spring- 
ing from it were not to be. The whole existence 
of mankind, from birth to death, was to be a bargain 
across a counter. And if we didn't get to Heaven 
that way it was not a politico-economical place, and 
we had no business there. 

" I don't deny," added Bitzer, " that my school- 
ing was cheap. But that comes right. I was made 
in the cheapest market, and have to dispose of my- 
self in the dearest." 

He was a little troubled here, by Louisa and 
Sissy crying. 

" Pray don't do that," said he, " it's of no ose 
doing that; it only worries. You seem to think 
that I have some animosity against young Mr. Tom ; 
whereas I have none at all. I am only going, en the 
reasonable grounds I have mentioned, to take him 
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back to Coketown. If he was to resist, I should set 
up the cry of Stop Thiof ! Bui he won't resist, you 
may depend upon it." 

Mi. Sleary, who, with hi* mouth open and hia 
rolling eje aa immovably jammed in hia head aa hia 
fixed one, had listened to these doctrines with pro- 
found attention, here stepped forward. 

''Inquire, you know perfectly well, and your 
daughter knowth perfectly well (better than you, 
becauthe I thed it to her) that I didn't know what 
your thon had done, and that I didn't want to know 
—that I thed it wath better not, though I only 
thought it wath thome thylarking. However, thith 
young man having made it known to be a robbery of 
a bank, why, that'th a theriouth thing ; muth too 
theriouth a thing for me to compound, ath thith 
young man hath very properly called it ; conse- 
quently, Thquire, you muthn't quarrel with me if I 
take thith young man'th thide, and thay he'th right 
and there'th no help for it. But I tell you what I'll 
do, Thquire ; Til drive your thon and thith young 
man over to the rail, and prevent ezpothure here. I 
can't conthent to do more, but I'll do that." 

Freah lamentations from Louisa, and deeper 
affliction on Mr. Gradgrind's part followed this 
desertion of them by their last friend. But Sissy 
glanced at him with great attention ; nor did she in 
her own breast misunderstand him, for, as they 
were all going out again, he favored her with one 
slight roll of his movable eye, desiring her to linger 
behind. Aa he locked the door he said excitedly : 

<< The Thquire thood by yon, Thethilia, and I'll 
thand by the Thquire More than that, thith ith a 
prvthieuth rathcal and belongth to that bluthtering 
Cove that my people nearly pitht out o' winder. 
It'll be a oark night ; I've got ahorthe that'll do any 
thing but thpeak ; I've got a pony that'll go fifteen 
mile an hear with Childerth driving of him ; I've 
got a dog that'll keep a man to one plathe four-and- 
twenty heurth. Get a word with the young 
Thquire. Tell him when he theeth our horthe begin 
to danth, not to be afraid of being thpilt, but to look 
out for a pony-gig coming up. Tell him when he 
theeth that gig clothe by, to jump down, and I'll 
take him off at a rattling pathe. If my dog leth 
thith young man thtir a peg or foot, I give him 
leave to go. And if my horthe ever thtirth from 
that thpot where he beginth a danthing, till the 
morning— I don't know him ! — Tharp'th the word !" 

The word was so sharp that in ten minutes Mr. 
Cbilders, sauntering about the market-place in a pair 
of slippers, had hia cue, and Mr. Sleary's equipage 
was ready. It was a fine sight to behold the learned 
dog barking round it, and Mr. Sleary instructing 
him with his one practicable eye, that Bitzer was 
the object of his particular attentions. Soon after 
dark they all three got in and started ; the learned 
dog (a formidable creature) already pinning Bitzer 
with his eye, and sticking close to the wheel on his 
sidei that he might be ready for him in the event of 
his showing the slightest disposition to alight. 

The three sat up at the inn all night in great sus- 
pense ; at eight o'clock in the morning Mr. Sleary 
and the dog re-appeared : both in high spirits. 

"All right, Thquire!" said Mr. Sleary, "your 
thon may be aboard-a-thip by thith time. Childerth 
took him off, an hour and a half after we left latht 
night. The horthe danced the Polka till he wath 



dead beat (he would have walthed if he hadn't been 
in harneth), and then I gave him the word and he 
went to thleep comfortable. Bitther thed he'd go 
for'ard and the dog hung on to hithneck-hankercher 
with all four legth in the air and pulled him down 
and rolled him over. Tho he come back into the 
drag, and there he that till I got the better of the 
acthident and turned the horthe'th head, at half 
patht thixth thith morning." 

Mr. Gradgrind overwhelmed him with thanks, of 
course, and hinted as delicately as he could, at a 
handsome remuneration in money. 

" Well ! I don't want money mythelf, Thquire ; 
but Childerth ith a family man, and if you wath to 
like to offer him a five-pound note, it mightn't be 
unactheptable. Likewithe if you wath to thtand a 
collar for the dog, or a thet of bellth for the horthe, 
I thonld be very glad to take 'em. Brandy and 
water I alwayth take." He had already called for a 
glass, and now called for another. " If you wouldn't 
think it going too far, Thquire, to make a little 
thpread for the company at about three and sixth 
ahead, not reckoning Luth, it would make 'em 
happy." 

All these little tokens of his gratitude Mr. Grad- 
grind very willingly undertook to render. Though 
he thought them far too slight, he said, for such a 
service. 

" Very well, Thquire ; then, if you'll only give a 
Horthe-riding a bethpeak whenever you can, you'll 
more than balanthe the account. Now, Thquire, if 
your daughter will excuthe me, I thonld like one 
parting word with you." 

Louisa and Sissy withdrew into an adjoining 
room; and Mr. Sleary, stirring and drinking his 
brandy and water as he stood, went on : 

" Thquire, you don't need to be told that dogth ith 
wonderful animalth." , 

" Their instinct," said Mr. Gradgrind, " is sur- 
prising." 

" Whatever you call it— and I'm bletht if I know 
what to call it," said Sleary, "it ith no doubt 
athtonithing. The way in whith a dog'U find you — 
the dithtanthe he'll come !" 

" His scent/' said Mr. Gradgfind, " being so 
fine." 

" I'm bletht if I know what to call it," repeated 
Sleary, shaking his head. '* But I have had dogth 
find me, Thquire, in a way that made me think 
whether that dog hadn't gone to another dog, and 
thed, ' Yon don't happen to know a perthon of the 
name of Thleary, in the Horthe-Riding way — thtout 
man — game eye V And whether that dog mightn't 
have said, * Well, I can't thay I know him mythelf, 
but I know a dog that I think would be likely to be 
acquainted with him.' And whether that dog 
mightn't have thought it over, and thed, ' Thleary, 
Thleary ! O yeth, to be thure ! A friend of mine 
lived with lum at one time. I can get yon hith 
addreth directly.' In conthequenth of my being 
afore the .public, and going about the muth, you 
thee, there muth be a number of dogth acquainted 
with me, Thquire, that I don't know." 

Mr. Gradgrind seemed to be quite confounded by 
this speculation. 

" Any way," said Sleary, after putting his lips to 
his brandy and water, "ith fourteen month ago, 
Thquire, thinthe we wath at Chethter— and very 



good brthnkh we wath doing. We wath getting up 
our Children in the Wood one morning, when there 
cometh into our Ring, by the thtage door, a dog. 
He had traveled a long way, he wath in very bad 
condition, he wath lame, and pretty well blind. He 
went round to our children, one after another, as if 
he wath looking for a child he know'd, and then he 
come to me, and throwd himthelf up behind, and 
thood on hith two forelegth, weak ath he wath, and 
then he wagged hith tail and died. Thquire, that 
dog wath Merry legth." 

" Sissy's father's dog !" 

" Thetbilia'th father'th old dog. Now, Thquire, I 
can take my oath, from the knowledge ef that dog, 
that that man wath dead— and buried— afore that 
dog came back to me. Joth'phine and Childerth 
and me talked it over a long time, whether I should 
write or not. But we agreed, « No. There'th 
nothing comfortable to tell; why unthettle her 
mind, and make her unhappy V Tho, whether her 
father detherted her, or whether he broke hith own 
heart alone, rather than pull her down along with 
him, never will be known, now, Thquire, till— not 
till we know how the dogth finth uth out." 

" She keeps the bottle that he sent her for, to this 
hour : and she will believe in his affection to the 
last moment of her life," said Mr. Gradgrind. 

" It theemth to prethent two thingth to a per- 
thon, don't it, Thquire?" said Mr. Sleary, musing 
as he looked down into the depths of bis brandy and 
water : " one, that there ith a love in the world, not 
all Thelf-iutereth after all, but thomething very dif- 
ferent ; t'other, that it hath a way of ith own ef 
calculating or not calculating, whith thomehow or 
another ith at leath ath hard to give a name to, ath 
tho wayth of the dogth ith !" 

Mr. Gradgrind looked out of the window, and 
made no reply. Mr. Sleary emptied his glass, and 
recalled the ladies. 

" Thethilia, my dear, kith me and good-by! 
Mith Thquire, to thee you treating of her like a 
thithter, and a thithter that you trutht and honor 
with all your heart and more, ith a very pretty 
thight to me. I hope your brother may live to be 
better detherving of you, and a greater comfort to 
you. Thquire, thake hanth firth and lath ! Don't 
be croth with uth poor vagabonth. People mutht 
be amused. They can't be alwayth a learning, nor 
yet they can't be alwayth a working ; they a'n't made 
for it. You mutht have uth, Thquire. Do the withe 
thing and the kind thing too, and make the betht of 
uth; notthewortht!" * 

" And I never thought before," said Mr. Sleary, 
putting his head in at the door again to say it, 
" that I wath tho muth of a Cackler !" 



OHAFTIR XXXVII. 

TT is a dangerous thing to see anything in the 
■*■ sphere of a vain blusterer, before the vain blus- 
terer sees it himself. Mr Bounderby felt that Mrs. 
Sparait had audaciously anticipated him, and pre- 
sumed to be wiser than he. Inappeasably indig- 
nant with her for her triumphant discovery of Mrs. 
Pegler, he turned this presumption on the part of a 
woman in her dependent position over and over in 
his mind, until it accumulated with turning like a 
great snowball. At last he made the discovery that 
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to discharge this highly-connected female— to hare 
it in his power to say, " She was a woman of fa- 
mily, and wanted to stick to me, but I wouldn't hare 
it, and got rid of her "—would be to get the utmost 
possible amount of crowning glory out of the con- 
nection, and at the same time to punish Mrs. Spar- 
sit according to her deserts. 

Filled fuller than ever with this great idea, Mr. 
Bounderby came into lunch, and sat himself down 
in the dining-room of former days, where his por- 
trait was. Mrs. Sparsit sat by the fire, with her 
foot in her cotton stirrup, little thinking whither she 
was posting. 

Since the Pegler affair, this gentlewoman had 
covered her pity for Mr. Bounderby with a vail of 
quiet melancholy and contrition. In virtue thereof, 
it had become her habit to assume a woeful look, 
which woeful look she now bestowed upon her 
patron. 

" What's the matter with you, ma'am V said Mr. 
Bounderby, in a very short, rough way. 

" Pray, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit, " do not bite 
my nose off." 

11 Bite your nose off, ma'am!" repeated Mr. 
Bounderby. " Your nose " meaning, as Mrs. Spar- 
sit conceived, that it was too developed a nose for 
the purpose. After which offensive implication he 
cut Jiimself a crust of bread, and threw the knife 
down with a noise. 

Mrs. Sparsit took her foot out of her stirrup, and 
said, "Mr. Bounderby, sir !" 

"Well, ma'am 1" retorted Mr. Bounderby. 
" What are you staring at !" 

" May I ask, sir," said Mrs. Sparsit, " have you 
been ruffled this morning !" 

" Yes, ma am." 

" May I inquire, sir," pursued the injured woman, 
" whether J am the unfortunate cause of your hav- 
ing lost your temper 1" 

" Now, I'll tell you what, ma'am." said Boun- 
derby, "I am not come here to be bullied. A 
female may be highly connected, but she can't be 
permitted to bother and badger a man in my 
position, and I am not going to put up with it." 
(Mr. Bounderby felt it necessary to get on, fore- 
seeing that if he allowed of details, he would be 
beaten.) 

Mrs. Sparsit, first elevated, then butted, her 
Coriolanian eyebrows ; gathered up her work into 
its proper basket ; and rose. 

41 Sir," said she, majestically, " it is apparent to 
me that I am in your way at present. I will retire 
to my own apartment." 

" Allow me to open the door, ma'am." 

M Thank you, sir ; I can do it for myself" 

" Ton Md belter allow me, ma'am," said Boun- 
derby, passing her, and getting his hand upon the 
lock, " because I can take the opportunity of saying 
a word to you before you go. Mrs. Sparsit, ma'am, 
I rather think you are cramped here, do you know 1 
It appears to me that under my humble roof there's 
hardly opening enough for a lady of your genius in 
other people's affairs." 

Mrs. Sparsit gave him a look of the darkest 
scorn, and said, with great politeness, " Really, 
sir1" 

M I bays been thinking it over, yon see, since 
the late affairs have happened* ma'am," said 



Bounderby, " and it appeals to my poor jadg- 



'* Oh ! Pray, sir," Mrs. Sparsit interposed, with 
sprightly cheerfulness, " don't disparage your judg- 
ment. Everybody knows how unerring Mr. Boun- 
derby 's judgment is. Everybody has had proofs of 
it. It must be the theme of general conversation. 
Disparage anything in yourself but your judgment, 
sir," said Mrs. Sparsit, laughing. 

Mr. Bounderby, Tory red and uncomfortable, 
resumed; / 

" It appears to me, ma'am, I say, that a different 
sort, of establishment altogether, would bring out a 
lady of your powers. Such an establishment as 
your relation, lady Scadgers', now. Don't you 
think you might find some affairs there, ma'am, to 
interfere with 1 " 

" It never occurred to me before, sir," returned 
Mrs. Sparsit, in a light, social style of conversa- 
tion, " but now you mention it, I should think it 
highly probable." 

"Then suppose you try, ma'am," said Boun- 
derby, laying an envelope with a check in it, in 
her little basket. " Tou can take your own time, 
for going, ma'am, but perhaps in the mean while, 
it will be more agreeable to a lady of your pow- 
ers of mind, to eat her meals by herself, and not to 
be intruded upon. I really ought to apologise to 
you— being only Josiah Bounderby of Coketown— 
for having stood in your light so long." 

" Pray, don't name it, sir," returned Mrs. Sparsit. 
" If that portrait could speak, sir— but it has the ad- 
vantage over the original of not possessing the 
newer of committing itself and disgusting others — 
it would testify that a long period has elapsed since 
I first habitually addressed it as the picture of a 
Noodle. Nothing that a Noodle does, can awaken 
surprise or indignation : the proceedings of a Noodle 
can only inspire contempt." 

Thus saying, Mrs. Sparsit, with her Roman 
features like a medal, struck to commemorate her 
scorn of Mr. Bounderby, surveyed him fixedly 
from head to foot, swept disdainfully past him, 
and ascended the staircase. Mr. Bounderby 
closed the door»and stood before the fire, projecting 
himself, after his old explosive manner, into his 
portrait — and into futurity. 

Into how much of futurity 1 He saw Mrs. 
Sparsit fighting out a daily fight at the points of all 
the weapons in the female armory, with the grudg- 
ing, smarting, peevish, tormenting Lady Scadgers, 
still laid up in bed with her mysterious leg, and 
gobbling her insufficient income down by about the 
middle of every quarter, in a mean little airless 
lodging, a mere closet for one, a mere crib for two ; 
but did he see more 1 Did he catch any glimpse 
of himself making a show of Bitzer to strangers as 
the rising young man, so devoted to his master's 
great merits, who had now young Tom's place, and 
had almost captured young Tom himself, in the 
times when by various rascals he was spirited 
away ! Did he see any faint reflection of his own 
image making a Tain-glorious will, whereby five- 
and-twenty self-made men, past fifty years of age, 
each taking upon himself the name, Josiah Boun- 
derby, of Coketown, should forever dine in Boun- 
derby Hall, forever lodge in Bounderby Buildings, 
forever attend a Bounderby chapel, forever go to 



sleep under a Bounderby chaplain, forever be sup- 
ported out of a Bounderby estate, and forever 
nauseate all healthy stomachs, with a vest amount 
of Bounderby balderdash and bluster! Had he 
any prescience of that day, fire years to come, 
when Josiah Bounderby, of Coketown, was to die 
of a fit in the Coketown street, and this same pre- 
cious will was to begin its long career of quibble, 
plunder, false pretences, meanness, and little ser- 
vice, and much care 1 Probably not. And yet the 
portrait was to see it all out. - 

Here was Mr. Gradgrind on the same day, and 
in the same hour, sitting thoughtful in his own 
room. How much of futurity did he see ! Did he 
see himself, a white-haired, decrepit man, bending 
his hitherto inflexible theories to appointed circum- 
stances ; making his facts and figures subservient 
to Faith, Hope, and Charity, and no longer trying 
to grind that heavenly trio in his dusty little mills ! 
Did he catch sight of himself, therefore, much de- 
spised by bis late political associates 1 Did he see 
them, in the era of its being quite settled, that the 
national dustmen have only to do with one another, 
and owe no duty to an abstraction called a People, 
"taunting the honorable gentleman" with this 
and with that, and with what not, fif nights a 
week, until the small hours of the morning! Pro- 
bably he had so much fore-knowledge, knowing his 
men. 

Here was Louisa on the night of the same day, 
watching the fire as in days of yore ; though with 
a gentler and a humbler face. How much of the 
future might arise before her vision ! Broadsides 
in the streets, signed with her father's name, exon- 
erating the late Stephen Blackpool, weaver, from 
misplaced suspicion, and publishing the guilt of Ms 
own unhappy son, with such extenuation as has 
years and temptation (he could not bring himself to 
add, his education) might beseech ; were of the 
Present. So, Stephen Blackpool's tombstone, 
with her father's record of his death, was almost 
of the Present, for she knew it was to be. These 
things she could plainly see. But how much of 
the Future! 

A working woman, christened Rachael, after a 
long illness, once again appearing at the ringing of 
the factory bell, and passing to and fro at the set 
hours, among the Coketown hands; a woman of 
a pensive beauty, always dressed in black, but 
sweet-tempered and serene, and even cheerful ; a 
woman who, of all the people in the place, alone 
appeared to have compassion on a degraded drunk- 
en wretch of her own sex, who was sometimes 
seen in the town secretly begging of her, and cry* 
ing to her ; a woman working, ever working, but 
content to do it, and preferring to do it, as her 
natural lot, until she should be too old to labor 
any more ! Did Louisa see this ! Such a thing 
was to be. 

A lonely brother, many thousands of miles away, 
writing on paper blotted with tears, that her words 
had soon come true, and that all the treasures in 
the world would be cheaply bartered for a sight of 
her dear face! At length this brother, coming 
nearer home, with hope of seeing her, and being 
delayed by illness ; and then a letter, in a strange 
hand, saying he died in hospital of fever, such a 
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day, and died of penitence and lore of yon : hit last 
word being your name ! Did Louisa see these 
tilings 1 Such things were to be. 

Herself again a wife— a mother— lovingly watch- 
ful of her children, ever careful that they should 
hare a childhood in the mind no less than a child- 
hood of the body, as knowing it to be even a more 
beautiful thing, and any hoarded scrap of the former 
a blessing and happiness to the wisest ? Did Louisa 
see this*? Such a thing was never to be. 

But happy Sissy's happy children loving her; 
all children loving her; she, grown learned in 
childish lore; thinking no innocent and pretty 
fancy ever to be despised; tryingthard to know 
her humbler fellow-creatures, and to beautify their 
lives of machinery and reality with those imagina- 
tive graces and delights, without which the heart 
of infancy will wither up, the sturdiest physical 
manhood will be morally stark death, and the plain- 
est national prosperity figures can show will be the 
Writing on the Wall ; she holding this course as 
part of no fantastic vow, or bond, or brotherhood, 
or sisterhood, or pledge, or covenant, or fancy dress 
or fancy fair ; but as a duty to be done — did Louisa 
see these things of herself 1 These things were to 
be! 

Dear reader ! It rests with you and me, whether, 
in our two fields of action, similar things shall be 
or not. Let them be. We shall sit with lighter 
bosoms on the hearth, to see the ashes of our fires 
turn gray and cold. 

TBI END. 



MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE FASHIONS, 



BT MBS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 



THE weather is absolutely delicious now ; and 
every fashionable thoroughfare in the city is 
swarming with ladies preparing for their Autumn 
toilets. The principal milliners all had their open- 
ing day on Thursday, the 21st September, and such 
wonders we never witnessed. 

The show-rooms of Miss Jarvis, 72 Canal street, of 
Mrs. Cripps, 111 Canal street, and of the leading 
Broadway milliners, were crowded beyond anything 
we haye before witnessed ; and the quantities of 
new mantillas that went from Bell's, 68 Canal 
street, during the last three weeks, is really beyond 
belief. His styles are really superb this season ; 
and the rich trimmings of silk plash which he has 
rendered the choice trimming of the season are in 
the highest favor everywhere. 

DRESS GOODS 

are really wonderful in their beauty. The large 
plaids have not only kept their own, but are becom- 
ing enormous. In feet, it will, by and bye, require 
two persons to exhibit an entire pattern unless this 
fancy for large plaids and broad stripes is checked. 
We rather like it though ; there is a richness and 
style in these patterns very effective and brilliant 
beyond anything ; such broad masses of color brought 
in artistic contrast, have something regal in the 
effect, which we rather admire. 

Among the most elegant of the dresses prepared 
for evening assemblies in the country, are some 
composed of glace silk, enriched with trimmings of 



lace. One dress of white is trimmed with seven 
flounces, the uppermost one fastened in at the 
waist. At the edge of each flounce there is a row 
of lace, nearly three inches in width, and upon the 
flounce, above and below, a wreath of flowers is 
embroidered in white. Each flounce is finished at 
the edge by a frill of lace, set on in slight fullness. 
The corsage is covered entirely with lace and em- 
broidery in alternate rows. The sleeves are trimmed 
with three frills, one above the other. What most 
contributes to the elegant appearance of this dress, 
is that the flounces, as far as to the top of the lace 
are lined with pink crape. A ceinturt of pink sar- 
senet ribbon, with long flowing ends completes the 
dress. A dress of white tarletane has been made 
with three jupes, each trimmed with two bouillons 
of the same. The bouillons are lined with lilac 
crape, the tarletane and crape being gathered up 
together. Bows of lilac ribbon, placed at intervals 
upon the bouillons, adapts the dress for ball costume. 
Colored tarletane and crape, being lighter and more 
transparent than silk, are preferred as a lining, used 
in the way just described. 

A dress suited to a morning party, is of very pale 
silver-grey. The skirt has three broad flounces ; the 
upper one being fastened to the corsage with the 
fullness of the skirt. On each flounce there is a 
broad band of satin of a bright royal blue, edged on 
either side by a row of narrow blue silk fringe. The 
corsage is open in front, and the opening is confined 
by bands of blue satin. The sleeves are nearly tight 
to the elbow, and are finished with broad frills of 
silk, set on in plaits. This frill is edged with a 
band of blue satin, and above the frill, on the sleeve, 
there are two rows of the same, finished with small 
bows in the inner part of the arm. The under- 
sleeves consist of full puffs of lace, with vandyked 
cuffs, turned up. Under the corsage is worn a che- 
misette of lace, with a vandyked foiling collar, cor- 
responding with the cuffs. The bonnet is of white 
crenoline, trimmed with rows of- scalloped white 
silk, set on full. At each side, a small boquet of 
roses, tinder trimming of the same flowers, inter- 
mingled with blonde. 

BONNETS 

are made small as ever ; but crowns that slope less, 
and are profusely trimmed with feathers, flowers, 
and ribbons — indeed nothing elegant of itself— 
comes amiss to the real artist. 

Various-colored trimmings employed in orna- 
menting bonnets are now very frequently combined 
with some material in black. Among the new bon- 
nets of this kind which have just appeared, may be 
mentioned one composed of bouillons of lemon- 
color crape, separated one from the other by a frill 
of black lace. A flower of a novel and peculiar kind 
has been selected to ornament this bonnet, viz. : a 
black rose with a yellow centre. The black part of 
the rose is composed of taffety, and the centre of 
yellow. Another bonnet, partially trimmed with 
black, and more distingue than the one just de- 
scribed, consists of bouillons of pink crape; between 
the bouillons there is a narrow row or cordon of 
pink and black feather fringe. A cordon of the 
same borders the edge of the brim in the inside, and 
the edge of the bavolet. On each side is a bouquet 
of carnations in black and white, composed of 
leathers, accompanied by drooping foliage in black 



lace. The under-trimming consists, in addition to 
the feather cordon at the edge, of white blonde, 
black lace foliage, and loops of pink ribbon. Of two 
bonnets, destined for a superior style of out-door 
costume, one — a Leghorn — is trimmed on the out- 
side with orange blossom, and in the inside with 
bows of gauze ribbon. A small veil, or, as it is 
termed, a voileUe, of tulle, embroidered with white 
and pink silk, is attached to the end of the bonnet. 
This voiUttc is turned back over the front, the ends 
descending on each side. The other bonnet is 
formed of bouillons of white tulle, and is trimmed 
with honeysuckle and mignonette. The under- 
trimming consists of sprays of mignonette and 
blonde. 

Though the blossom season is over, there is no 
diminution in the production of artificial flowers, 
since they form the principal ornament employed 
for evening costume in the country. Of the new 
flowers for the hair which have just appeared, the 
aster is one of the lightest and prettiest. This 
flower is now made in feather, and the foliage of 
crape. Some fancy flowers in satin and gauze may 
also be mentioned as very elegant. With these, 
jewels are frequently intermingled. Among the 
flowers employed either for the coiffure or for trim- 
ming ball and evening dresses, are the camellia, cle- 
matis, honeysuckle, and mignonette. Whilst on 
the subject of flowers, we must not omit to mention 
that tho new bridal wreaths are formed (in conjunc- 
tion with orange blossom) of lilly of the valley, 
white carnation, jasmine, and clematis. 

MANTILLAS 

are so various in style, that we can scarcely tell 
which will be the favorite pattern. 

There is a general fashion that runs through 
all the cloaks and mantillas of the year. The bodies 
are all made full behind, and a great deal of trim- 
ming is used. Cloth is oftener pinked than em- 
broidered for autumn wear, and some of the most 
charming little garments we ever saw are made 
with scarcely a half hours' sewing on them, which, 
of course, renders the price very low in comparison 
to their beauty. 

Among the novelties which have just appeared 
may be mentioned shawls of green, blue, ruby, or 
violet-colored velvet ; they are trimmed with a mag- 
nificent fringe, composed of chenille, silk, and 
tassels intermingled : this fringe is not sewed to the 
edge of the shawl, but is placed at some distance 
above it, so as to fall entirely upon the velvet, 
by which means a peculiarly rich effect is produced. ' 
The fringe is headed by a row of braid broche in 
different tints harmonising with the color ^of the 
velvet, and another row of the same braid is placed 
at the edge of the shawl. 

We add the description of a boy's dress from 
Newman. It is intended for a little boy of four or 
five years of age : — Blouse of plaided cashmere, con- 
fined round the waist by a band of black velvet, 
fastened by a steel buckle. Cloak of fine grey cloth, 
trimmed with black velvet ; the trimming consisting 
of ends of velvet set on round the edge % of the cloak. 
Cuffs and collar of needlework ; and trousers of 
cambric muslin, edged with the same. Boots of 
grey cashmere, of the color of the cloak, tipped with 
black glazed leather. 
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Contributed to the Illustrated New York Journal. 

HUNTING DP A COUSIN. 



NOT such a very wonderful affair, one would 
think. Well, as things generally go, it isn't; 
but you can't always tell how things trill go. There 
Is hot little dependence to be put on the operation of 
some kinds of machinery. 

At any rate, a fine morning in Autumn would 
seem to be . a good beginning. And it was a fine 
morning in Autumn to begin with. So much that 
was favorable at the start. 

Next, Mr. Arthur Fields had partaken of a very 
comfortable breakfast. That was something more in 
his favor. A good warm breakfast, especially in a 
sparkling morning in the Fall, has a wonderful 
effect on the nervous system. It works its way 
closer to the heart even than most people are apt to 
imagine. Nothing is better than a bountiful break- 
fast, in fact, before going about the business of the 
day. 

Thirdly, the brilliantly varnished coach drove 
round to tbe door of the hotel, the driver dismounted 
from his box, the servant assisted to lift the young 
man's trunk on behind, and a knot of after-breakfast 
loungers on the piazza gazed intently — the only 
thing about which tbey seemed to be in earnest at 
all — to see the young traveller enter the vehicle. 

All this looked like it, now. It promised well for 
a beginning. The driver's long lash cracked, till 
the tall houses on both sides of the street gave back 
the echoes. The horses began to prance and plunge. 
And the wheels rattled over the bald-headed cobble- 
stones, till their bright spokes glittered in the morn- 
ing sun, like the rays of new luminaries under- 
neath. 

Mr. Arthur Fields congratulated himself. So 
busily was he engaged in that occupation, he had 
not yet made an estimate of the number, sex, or 
character of his fellow-passengers for the day. 
When, however, he came to himself a little, he was 
wonderfully astonished to find himself alone in a 
stage-coach with a young lady, sitting close at his 
side, and till that very moment unaware of the prox- 
imity of a single human being ! This was some- 
thing to flutter the nerves of even an older man than 
our youthful hero. 

He teas fluttered. There was no denying that. 
A second time his swimming eyes went round and 
round the inside of the coach, not yet satisfied that 
there was no other one there. But, stare as he 
might, he could not call up a third person to the 
surface. There he sat, alone with a young lady, 
feeling as confused— I dare not say, awkward — as it 
is possible to conceive. It was certainly a highly- 
trying situation 

He bore it just as long as he could, and bore it 
like a martyr. Tho perspiration broke out on his 
forehead, Autumn morning as it was. He wiped it 

away, replaced his hat, and ventured to look 

round. 

Oh, Venus ! But let me be calm. Everything is 
lost by too much haste and flustrement. 

There sat right at his elbow one of the no, 

no ; that's not it, at all. That's going to bring me 
out a good deal beyond the spot where I want to 
stop. Let me try again. __ 



He turned half round, and his eyes fell on a face 
that he could hardly believe to belong to flesh and 
blood. Such a mixed-up sensation as tingled along 
his veins, darted .through his heart, and buzzed 
busily in his brain ! Such a confusion of sights as 
drowned out his own sight — sights of red lips, ripe 
and pouting ; of glowing eyes ; of clear complexion ; 
of— alas ! he knew not what ! It was enough to be- 
wilder an anchorite, or make a bachelor of suscepti- 
bility go quite crazy. 

Add to all, the rattling, and pitching, and sailing, 
and swaying of the coach, and you get the whole 
reason of our friend's complete intoxication thus 
early in the day. « 

Mr. Arthur Fields was just from the " far-West." 
When he was hardly more than an iufant, his fa- 
ther had removed his family out of the way of such 
civilization as was at that time vouchsafed us here at 
the East, resolute in the one purpose to dig a broad 
and deep hole for himself in the world, before some 
second and altogether disinterested person might set 
about digging his grave. From the day he was 
carried toward the setting sun till this very day, in 
the autumn of ever so many years afterwards, 
Arthur had never visited the land of his nativity. 
Of course, then, he was a stranger there. Of 
course, too, he had never seen bis only uncle living, 
nor the cousin who was traditionally (to him) known 
as that uncle's daughter. 

So he rode on in the coach, thinking only of the 
great time he was going to have at meeting bis 
cousin. Yes, be did think of at least one other 
thing— and that was, the girl who was at that moment 
sitting beside him. 

Through the streets of the little town they went, 
themselves the only passengers. The driver stopped 
not again on his course till he had got far away into 
the country, travelling over the smooth road almost 
as easily as on a rail. He drew up to deliver an 
errand before a brown house, in the door of which 
stood a ruddy-faced young woman with four chil- 
dren tugging at her skirts, and rattled off again more 
briskly than before. 

" If I only knew what was proper in such a case !" 
thought the yourg man. " But I don't. I've never 
travelled before, and have come but little in contact 
with female society. I feel awfully awkward, I 
must confess !" 

He ventured another glance round. The stage, 
luckily or unluckily, gave a jolt just at the same 
moment, and he found his face exactly in the face of 
his fairest of companions 

Their eyes met. Both colored deeply, and both 
smiled. Here certainly was something to begin on. 

"Coaches are rough things sometimes," re- 
marked he, with a look of mingled apology and gal- 
lantry. 

" Yea," softly answered his friend. But the sweet 
smile that accompanied that single word, was like 
a big volume newly opened to bis heart and eyes. 

The ice was a little broken. 

" What a beautiful morning it is !" said he. 

" Beautiful /" returned she, emphatically, with 
a strange look from her oyes, and still another 
smile. 

The young man's heart began to beat a tattoo. 

A few more general remarks and response) 
few more glances— a few more smiles, now on both 



sides, instead of one— and a few more good hearty 
jounces of the coach, shaking all their formalities 
and pruderies and reserve up into one undistinguisb- 
ahle bundle—and the thing was done. To increase 
the effect of it all, not another passenger was taken 
up by the coach during the whole of that ride. 

" I've never been east before, since I was old 
enough to remember anything about it," said he, 
getting into the merits of the subject rapidly now. 

"Never have!" 

She seemed quite surprised at the discovery. 

" No. I'n on a hunt now for a cousin : I only 
hope I may find her. Two day's ride, I calculate, 
will tying me quite to the end of my journey." 

" Indeed !" 

" May I ask if you reside in this neighborhood 
anywhere t" 

" O, certainly, sir. I do." 

11 Perhaps, then, you may have heard of the Foible 
family 1" 

" Foible— Foible— oh, yes, I certainly have, sir." 

His face brightened perceptibly. He looked into 
her eyes with a little more steadiness and com- 
posure. 

" Are you acquainted with them, may I ask ? — I 
hope you will indulge my inquisitiveness a little, for I 
am hunting up relatives whom I have never seen." 

" You need make no apology sir, I assure you," 
she replied, with a humorous look, that perhaps had 
a small spice of gaiety in it. " I am acquainted 
with the family ; quite well acquainted, in fact." 

"Now, I want to ask you one more question. 
What do you think of them !" 

He laughed, as he put the interrogatory ; and she 
could not well help laughing too. And the driver's 
lash cracked again, as if that were inclined to laugh 
with them. 

The young lady might, for aught I know to the 
contrary, have been too much discomposed by both 
the natuie of the question, and his manner of put- 
ting it, to know exactly how to answer it ; but a 
fresh bounce of the coach, that brought in a good 
sweep of bracing Autumn air, suddenly gave an im- 
pulse to her speech and spirits, and she replied with 
exquisite naiveU — 

" Weil, indeed, I can hardly tell you, sir. w 

But it was the laugh that conveyed the answer, 
chiefly. 

"You do not dislike them, perhaps t" 

" Weil— not altogether." 

" Are they much known hereabouts 1" 

" That is really more than I can tell you. I'm sure 
I would do so if I could." 

He sat a moment, and fished for another question. 
It was so much easier to make inquiries than to offer 
remarks ; for the former diverted attention in a 
degree from himself, while yet his voice made him a 
perpetual presence. But now he found his stock of 
interrogatives rather exhausted. Accordingly, he 
fell to indulging in such reveries as the occasion 
seemed inclined' to favor. Perhaps a mile, or two 
miles even, slid by while he was at this occupation. 
Whatever the distance was, however, it w as all the 
same to him. He was in a sort of trance. A lumi- 
nous vapor seemed to enshroud all his senses, 
in the heart of which he felt that he sat— a very 
king. 

When he got a little over this peculiar feeling, he 
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gaw that it was somewhat necessary for him to 
break the long silence again. He roused himself, 
and dashed in upon it where the first impulse hap- 
pened to direct him. 

" Do you know Miss Fanny Foible 1" said he, as 
if he had been thinking of no one but his cousin all 
the while. 

" Oh, yes ; I know her very well." 

" It it possible 1 I am really delighted ! Perhaps 
you can tell me something of her V 

" Well, not a great deal." She spoke quite bash* 
fully. " Yet she is a very intimate friend." 

" Can you tell me if she is handsome V 

The young lady turned her face fully upon him. 
and bestowed on him such a smile, blushing the 
while, as made his heart thrill. 

" People ffave different standards of beauty, you 
know," said she. 

Mr. Arthur Fields thought he at least had a very 
good one, and that was, for the time being, the really 
beautiful creature who sat at his aide. 

" Should you judge, then," he asked, laughingly, 
"that /resemble her!" 

She had to laugh, too, at the amiable conceit. 

" Well— yes, sir. I should think you did a little !" 

And her handsome face was a blaze of blushes, as 
she said it. 

This interesting epoch in the conversation was 
drawn to a sudden close by the stopping of the coach 
before a country tavern. 

" This is the place where we dine, I suppose," 
she remarked, gathering up her skirts, preparatory to 
getting out. 

44 Ah, yes," answered our hero ; and jumped briskly 
to the ground, to help his fair friend out. 

They entered the house, and seated themselves 
after a few minutes at the table. Arthur was ex- 
ceedingly attentive to his fellow-traveller, and sedu- 
lously studied all her little wants. And he was the 
better pleased, to know that she received his very 
partial attentions with a beaming expression of 
countenance, that kindled in the tinder of his heart 
with amazing rapidity. The race-horse speed of 
prairie-fires was nothing to it. 

Dinner had a great effect on him. It always has 
on every one. He felt a fullness, not less of heart 
than of stomach. The juices of his system were set 
into a quicker circulation, and his spirits as surely 
rose with the sudden quickening. So that, after 
they had resumed their seats in the vehicle, and by 
the time they had gone on their way some mile or 
more, he was more inclined to be chatty than ever. 
In addition to this, and to encourage him in his pre- 
sent state of mind, the unknown young lady was 
vastly more obliging and condescending than usual, 
entering into his sympathies with a readiness that 
astonished him. 

They talked of what came uppermost. Now it was 
one thing, and now it was another. The country, 
and the town — relationships, and antipathies — 
merry-makings, and marriages — these, and the like 
of these, came into the circle of topics, round which 
they chased one another, as in sprightly play. 

Arthur grew continually more and more delighted 
to discover the treasure upon which be had so acci- 
dentally stumbled. He admired the beauty of her 
manner, and the simple richness of her conversation, 
every moment more and more. He was charmed 



continually with her frankness. Her undissembled, 
but perfectly innocent gaiety, won upon him by 
swift and rapid marches. She became a picture — a 
fiction — a dream. Such a delicious illusion had 
never, he was sure, visited him before. He looked 
around to assure himself of the reality of himself, of 
his companion, and of his situation. Yes, here he was 
— be himself. This was a coach he was in, and that 
was a beautiful and bewitching female at his side. 
It was all real. There was no dream about it. 
Nothing but fact — sober and serious fact. 

The truth began to develop itself in all its due 
proportions ; and as soon as it had made a begin- 
ning, it unfolded with astonishing rapidity. He was 
in love ! — clean gone in love ! 

When he made this discovery, it is needless to say 
how changed he suddenly grew in his manner. He 
felt a modesty, or bashfulness, of which no ono could 
before have told him the meaning. Now, he hardly 
dared look round in his companion's face ; and but 
a short time before so easy, and so much at home. 
What was going to come of it 1 

Possibly the young lady had as social a way with 
her as you generally find, on travelling much greater 
distances than our hero did that day. She wa» so- 
cial and communicative— exceedingly. A gayer 
little chit never bewitched a bachelor with the 
melody of her voice. Some might think her forward. 
If it wo* so, I can only reply in her favor that it was 
a way she had. There was no finding fault with it, 
seriously ; it was so very sweet and enticing. 

At dusk they reached the village that concluded 
their delightful journey. By this time ail ceremony 
between them had melted away its frost-work in the 
genial sun of a better acquaintance. The young 
man grew impetuous and impulsive. His heart beat 
faster than ever. He was impatient — he hardly 
knew wherefore. 

When the driver jumped down from his seat, our hero 
had the hand of his fair companion in both his own, 
and was hurriedly offering her his heart ! She man- 
aged to evade his addresses with what skill she pos- 
sessed, and the next moment she was out on the 
ground. The stage drove away while he yet stood 
on the tavern steps, and he was left alone to wonder 
why he had not even asked her address, and to think 
what a complete fool he had made of himself ! 

He got through the night after a fashion. How 
much sleep be managed to cheat his senses into, he 
never saw fit to tell. 

After breakfast the next morning, he inquired his 
way to his uncle Foible's, and set out with a brave 
heart to make the personal acquaintance of the 
family. The house was a large and fine-looking 
mansion, with spacious and well-cultivated grounds. 
There was a plenty of flowers and flowering vines 
about in the front yard, showing whose hand minis- 
tered there to the spirit of beauty and love. 

He was standing on the door-stone, and whacking 
away at a heavy and brightly polished old brass 
knocker. A servant answered his call, and showed 
him into the parlor — a comfortable old country 
parlor. 

He sat a few moments, waiting for some one to 
appear to him- Presently, a back-door opened, and 
a female form seemed rather to float than to walk 
through. She advanced to where he sal, gazing— oh, 
so strangely !— right in bis face. 



He started. Aha ! it was no one but his charming 
travelling companion of yesterday, looking as much 
more beautiful, to him, in her simple morning cos- 
tume, as it is possible to conceive ! I shall not re- 
peat what was said and done then. The kind reader 
has an imagination ; let him give a little play to it, 
and he possesses the picture. 

Anyhow, I will just add that the young man's 
stage courtship was not quite for nothing ! Cousin's 
even marry sometimes, you know ; and, pray, why 
not iheyl 

NOVELETTES BY 

DISTINGUISHED AUTHORS. 



TOO HANDSOME FOR ANYTHING. 



BY 8IR K. L. BOLWER LYTTOK. 

M Tl/TY dear friend," said I, the other day, to' a 

- LVJ - mother who was expressing her anxiety that 
her son should be as handsome as herself—" Believe 
me that if beauty be a fatal gift to women, it is an 
inconvenient one to men. A handsome face is very 
much against a young gentleman destined for the 
professions. An attorney takes an instinctive dislike 
to an Adonis of a barrister. What prudent mart 
would like Antinous for his family physician ! The 
envy of our sex (much more jealous than yours) will 
not acknowledge wisdom unless it has a snub nose. 
When Apollo came to earth, the highest employment 
he could obtain was that of a shepherd." 

•« Pooh !" replied my fair friend— 4 ' has it not been 
well said, that a handsome face is a letter of recom- 
mendation 1" 

" It is a Bellerophon letter, madam, and betrays 
while it recommends. Permit me to tell you the his- 
tory of Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy." 

Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was one of those models of 
perfection of which a human father and mother can 
produce but a single example. Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy was therefore an only son. He was such an 
amazing favorite with both his parents that they 
resolved to ruin him ; accordingly he was exceed- 
ingly spoiled, never annoyed by the sight of a book, 
and had as much plum-cake as he could eat. Happy 
would it have been for Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy could 
he always have eaten plum-cake and remained a child. 
" Never," says the Greek tragedian, " reckon a mor- 
tal happy till you have witnessed his end." A most 
beautiful creature was Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. SucL 
eyes — such hair — such teeth — such a figure — such 
manners, too— and such an irresistible way of tying 
his neckcloth ! When he was about sixteen, a crab- 
bed old uncle represented to his parents the propriety 
of teaching Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy to read and write. 
Though not without some difficulty, he convinced 
them, — for he was exceedingly rich, and riches in 
an uncle are wonderful arguments respecting the 
nurture of a nephew whose parents have nothing to 
leave them. So our hero was sent to school. He 
was naturally a very sharp, clever, boy; and he 
came on surprisingly in his learning. The school- 
master's wife liked handsome lads. 

11 What a genius will Master Ferdinand Fitzroy be 
if you take pains with him !" said she to her hus- 
band. 

" Pooh ! my dear, it is of no use to take pains with 
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" And why, lore 1" 

" Became he is a great deal too handsome ever to 
be a scholar." 

"That's true enough, my dear !" said the school- 
master's wife. 

So, because he was too handsome to be a scholar, 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy remained the lag of the fourth 
form! 

They took our hero from school. 

"What profession shall he follow 1" said his 
mother. 

'- My first cousin is the lord-chancellor," said his 
lather; " let him go to the bar " 

The lord-chancellor dined there that day : Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy was introduced to him. His lord- 
ship was a little rough-faced, beetle-browed, hard- 
featured man, who thought beauty and idleness the 
same thing — and a parchment skin the legitimate 
complexion for a lawyer. 

"Send him to the bar '."said he; "no, no, that 
will never do. Send him into the army ; he is much 
too handsome to become a lawyer." 

" That's true enough," said the mother. So they 

bought Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy a cornetcy in the 

regiment of Dragoons. 

Things are not learned by inspiration. Mr. Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy had never ridden at school, except 
when he was hoisted ; he was, therefore, a very in- 
different horseman; they sent him to the riding- 
school, and everybody laughed at him. 

" He is a d— d ass !" said Cornet Horaephiz, 
who was very ugly. 

" A horrid puppy !" said Lieutenant St. Squintem, 
who was still uglier. 

" If he does not ride better, he will disgrace the 
regiment 1" said Captain Bivalhate, who was very 
good-looking. 

" If he does not ride better, we will cut him!" said 
Colonel Everdril, who was a wonderful martinet. 
" I say, Mr. Bumpemwell (to the riding-master,) make 
that youngster ride less like a miller's sack." 

"Oh, sir! As will never ride better," said Mr. 
Bumpemwell. 

" And why the d 1 will he not ?" 

" Bless you, colonel, he is a great deal too hand- 
some for a cavalry officer !" 

"True !" said Cornet Horsephiz. 

" Very- true !" said Lieutenant St. Squintem. 

u We must cut him !" said the colonel. 

And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was accordingly cut. 

Our hero was a youth of susceptibility— he quitted 

the regiment, and challenged the colonel. The 

colonel was killed. 

" What improper behavior in Mr. Ferdinand Fitz- 
roy !" said the colonel's relations. 

« Very true !" said the world. 

The parents were in despair. They were not 
rich; but our hero was an only son, and they 
sponged hard on the crabbed old uncle. 

" He is very clever," said they both, " and may do 
yet." 

So they borrowed a few thousands from the uncle, 
and bought his beautiful nephew a seat in parlia- 
ment. 

Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was ambititious, and desi- 
rous of retrieving his character. He fagged like 
dragon--oonnedpamphleUandreview»--got Ricardo 



by % heart — and made notes upon the English consti- 
tution. 

He rose to speak. 

"What a handsome fellow!" whispered one of 
the members. 

" What a coxcomb !" said another. 

"Never do for a speaker!" said a third, very 
audibly. 

And the gentlemen on the opposite benches 
sneered and hear, heared ! Impudence is only indi- 
genous in Milesia, and an orator is not made in a 
day. Discouraged by his reception, Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy grew a little embarrassed. 

" Told you so !" said one of his neighbors. 

" Fairly broke down," said another. 

" Too fond of his hair to have anything in his 
head," said a third, who was considered a wit. 

" Hear, hear !" cried the gentlemen on the oppo- 
site benches. 

Mr* Ferdinand Fitzroy sat down — he had not 
shone ; but in reality, he had not failed. Many a 
first-rate speaker had made a less flourishing com- 
mencement ; and many a county member had been 
declared as a phoenix of promise upon half his 
merit. 

Not so thought the heroes of corn-laws. 

"Your Adonisses never make orators!" said a 
crack speaker with a wry nose. 

" Nor men of business, either," added the chair- 
man of a committee, with a face like a kangaroo's. 

" Poor d 1 !" said the civilest of the set. " He's 

a deuced deal too handsome for work ! By Jove, he 
is going to speak again ! — this will never do ; we 
must cough him down !" 

And Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy was coughed down 
accordingly. 

Our hero was now seven or eight-and-twenty ; 
handsomer than ever, and the admiration of all the 
young ladies at Almack's. 

" We have nothing to leave you," said the pa- 
rents, who had long spent their fortune, and now 
lived on the credit of having once enjoyed it. " You 
are the handsomest man in London; you must 
marry an heiress." 

" I will," said Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. 

Miss Helen Convolvulus was a charming young 
lady, with a hair-lip and six thousand a year. To 
Miss Helen Convolvulus then our hero paid his ad- 
dresses. 

Heavens ! what an uproar her relations made 
about the matter. 

" Easy to see his intentions," said one ; " a hand- 
some fortune-hunter that wants to make the best of 
his person." 

"Handsome is that handsome does!" says an- 
other. " He was turned out of the army and mur- 
dered his colonel." 

" Never marry a beauty," said a third ; " he can 
admire none but himself." 

" He will have so many mistresses,'* said a fourth. 

" Make you perpetually jealous." said a fifth. 

" Spend your fortune," said a sixth. 

" And break your heart !" said a seventh. 

Miss Helen Convolvulus was prudent and wary. 
She saw a great deal of justice in what was said ; 
and was sufficiently contented with liberty and six 
thousand a year, not to be highly impatient for a 



husband ; but our heroine had no aversion to a lover, 
especially to so handsome a lover as Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy. Accordingly she neither accepted nor dis- 
carded him ; but kept him on hope, and suffered him 
to get into debt with his tailor and coach-maker, on 
the strength of becoming Mr. Fitzroy Convolvulus. 
Time went on, and excuses and delays were easily 
found; however, our hero was sanguine and so 
were his parents. A breakfast at Chiswick and a 
putrid fever, carried off the latter, within one week 
of each other ; but not till they had blessed Mr. Fer- 
dinand Fitzroy, and rejoiced that they had left him 
so well provided for. 

Now, then, our hero depended solely upon the 
crabbed old uncle and Miss Helen Convolvulus ; — 
the former, though a baronet and a sajprist, was a 
banker and a man of business. He looked very dis- 
tastefully at the Hyperion curls and white teeth of « 
Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy. 

" If I make you my heir," said he, " I expect you 
will continue the bank." 

" Certainly sir!" said the nephew. 

" Humph !" grunted the uncle ; " a pretty fellow 
for a banker!" 

Debtors grew pressing to Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy, 
and Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy grew pressing to Miss 
Helen Convolvulus. 

" It is a dangerous thing," said she, timidly, " to 
marry a man so admired — will you be always faith- 
ful?" 

41 By heaven !" cried the lover. 

" Heigho !" sighed Miss Helen Convolvulus ; and 
Lord Rums Pumilion entering, the conversation was 
changed. 

But the day of the marriage was fixed ; and Mr. 
Ferdinand Fitzroy bought a new curricle. By Apollo, 
how handsome he looked in it ! A month before 
the wedding day the uncle died. Miss Helen Con- 
volvulus was quite tender in her condolences — 

" Cheer up, my Ferdinand !" said she ; " for your 
sake, I have discarded Lord Pumilion !" 
. " Adorable condescension !" cried our hero ; " but 
Lord Rufus Pumilion is only four feet two, and has 
hair like a peony." 

" AH men are not so handsome as Mr. Ferdinand 
Fitzroy," was the reply. 

Away goes our hero to be present at the opening 
of hie uncle's will. 

" I leave," said the testator (who, I have before 
said, was a bit of a satirist), " my share of the bank, 
and the whole of my fortune, legacies excepted, to" 
— (here Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy wiped his beautiful 
eyes with his cambric handkerchief) — " my natural 
son, John Spriggs, an industrious painstaking youth, 
who will do credit to the bank. I did once intend 
to have made my nephew Ferdinand my heir ; but 
so curly a head can have no talent for accounts. I 
want my successor to be a man of business, not 
beauty ; and Mr. Ferdinand Fitzroy is a great deal 
too handsome for a banker ; his good looks will, no 
doubt, win him any heiress in town. Meanwhile, I 
leave him, to buy a dressing-case, a thousand 
pounds." 

" A thousand devils !" cried Mr. Ferdinand Fitz- 
roy, banging out of the room. 

He flew to his mistress. She was not at home. 
" lies," says the Italian proverb, " have short legs," 
but truths, if they are unpleasant, have terribly long 
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ones! The next day, Mr. Ferdinand Fitsroy re- 
ceived a most obliging note of dismissal. 

" I wish yon every happiness," said Miss Helen 
Convolvulus, in conclusion: "but my friends are 
right! You are ranch too handsome for a hus- 
band !" 

And the week following, Miss Helen Convolvulus 
became Lady Rufus Pumilion ! 

" Alas ! sir," said the bailiff as a day or two after 
the dissolution of Parliament he was jogging along 
with Mr. Ferdinand Fitiroy, in a hackney-coach, 
bound to the King's Bench— 44 Alas ! sir, what a 
pity it is to take so handsome a gentleman to 
prison !" 



A BOUQUET OF ROSES. 



TTTALKING in my garden the other day, I 
** stopped before a tree covered with yellow 
roses, and looking at them reminded me of a tale 
which I will relate. 

Two years since, I dropped in to spend my eve- 
ning with an old lady who resides near my house. 
She is a most charming person — amiable, clever, witty, 
and charitable in all things. She is passionately 
fond of flowers, and you will scarcely credit the 
coquetry and gallantry I expend in making bouquets 
for her, nor how much I rejoice at her surprise when 
I bring her a flower of the name of which she is 
ignorant, or which is very uncommon in our part of 
the country. 

One evening, when I arrived at her house, I found 
her seated with an old gentleman who has been re- 
siding on his property more than a year — a hand- 
some estate in the vicinity, which had been left him 
by a distant relative, on condition of his taking the 
name of his benefactor : consequently, he was called 
Monsieur Descoudraies. 

He had obtained an introduction to my old lady, 
and I had every reason to be jealous of his assidui- 
ties. They became very warm friends, and passed 
almost every evening, together, and played back- 
gammon. 

I bowed silently, on the evening in question, as I 
entered, not to interrupt the game. When it was 
finished, I presented Madame de Lorgerel a bou- 
quet of yellow roses which I had brought for her. 

My roses were very beautiful, and singularly so— 
because the continued rains of the season had 
blighted most of those of the neighboring gardens ; 
but I had taken the precaution of sheltering mine 
by a shed, and they were perhaps the only ones 
to be met with in perfection. Madame de Lorgerol 
uttered an exclamation of delight when she saw the 
beautiful bouquet. Monsieur Descoudraies said 
nothing, but seemed pre-occupied. I looked at him 
with surprise, not well able to comprehend the mys- 
terious influence of my yellow roses. Madame de 
Lorgerel shortly afterwards spoke of something else, 
and I thought I had been mistaken. 

Monsieur Descoudraies suddenly burst out laugh- 
ing, and said : 

" Would you believe that this bouquet has evoked, 
as by magic, an entire epoch of my very youthful 
days 1 For five minutes, I was only 'in imagination 
twenty years of age— -for five minutes, I became 
again in love with a woman who, if she exists, must 



be at least sixty years of age. I must tell you this 
history ; it is one which has had an immense influ- 
ence on my life, and of which the memory, even now, 
motes me in an extraordinary manner— -even now — 
when my blood has only just warmth enough to keep 
me alive, and enable me to play backgammon. I 
was twenty — that is more than forty years since. I 
had just quitted college, where young men were kept 
a little longer than they are to-day. After well 
weighing the matter— but without consulting me — 
my father decided on my future path in life, and an- 
nounced to me one morning that he had obtained a 
lieutenancy for me in the regiment, then in gar- 
rison in Auvergne, and desired me to be ready to 
leave in three days. I was not a little taken aback, 
for several reasons. In the first place, I disliked a 
military career ; but that objection the sight of a 
dashing uniform would soon have overcome : added 
to it, a few ambitious hopes excited, and a little 
music would, all combined, have made either a Cesar 
or an Achilles of me ! 

" But I was in love ! 

" Nothing in the world could have induced me to 
utter a word of this to my father, whose only reply 
to such a confidential communication would have been 
to send me away that very night. 

" But I had an uncle — and what an uncle ! 

" He was a man then of the same age as I am 
now, but he was still young — not for himself — for 
no old man ever renounced Satan and all his pomps 
and works better than he did— but for others : he 
loved the young, and perfectly understood, without 
being jealous of them. He did not deem the infir- 
mities of age a progress, neither did he think length 
of years necessary to be wise. From excessive 
goodness and good sense, he lived in the happiness 
of others. He was ever fonnd mixing in all the 
noble and generous follies of youth ; he was the con- 
fidant and protector of all true lovers, of those harm- 
less debts young men contract, and of all youth's 
hopes and fears. I went to him, and said : 

" ' Uncle, I am very unhappy !' 

" « I bet twenty louis* you are not !' was the 
reply. 

" ( Ah, uncle— don't laugh ! Besides, you would 
lose!' 

" * If I lose I'll pay ; and perhaps that would help 
to console you !' 

" * No, uncle ! Money has nothing to do with my 
grief!' 

" ' Come, tell me your talel' 

" ' My father has just informed me that I have a 
lieutenancy in the regiment !' 

" ' What a dreadful misfortune ! One of the most 
gallant regiments in the service. A handsome uni- 
form, and all the officers are men of rank !' 

" ' Uncle, I don't wish to be a soldier !' 

"'How! You don't wish to serve 1 Do you 
happen to be a coward V 

" * I don't know yet ! Nevertheless you are the 
only man whom I would permit to address such a 
question to me !' 

"'Very well, then. Cid, my good friend, why 
don't you wish to be a soldier!' 

" ' Uncle, because I want to marry !' 

" » Oh !' 

" « There's no « oh • in the question ! Unole, I'm 
in love !' 



"'By heavens! and you call that a misfortune! 
Ungrateful wretch! I should like to be in love ! 
And pray who is the object of your ardent name!' 

4t ( Ah, uncle, she's an angel !' 

" * I know she is, of course ; il is always an an- 
gel ! A little later in life, you will prefer a woman ! 
But in short, by what mortal name do you call this 
angel !' 

" ' She is called Noemi, uncle !' 

" ' That is not what I ask you : Noemi is enough 
for you, I quite comprehend : besides, 'tis a pretty 
name ! But for me, I must know who this angel is, 
and to what family she belongs 1 What is the family 
name V 

" < 'Tis Mademoiselle Amelot !' 

"'The devil! that's better than an angel! A 
brunette, tall and slight, with eyes like black velvet ! 
I don't at all disapprove of the object of your affec- 
tion !' 

" f Ah, uncle ! Did you know he? soul !' 

" ' I know — I understand all about it ! And does 
she return your affection, as we used to say 1 Is 
that still what you young ones call itV 

" ' I don't know, uncle !' 

" ' How ! You don't know, nephew unworthy 
an uncle like myself 1 How ! You are every day 
in her house, and don't know yet whether you are 
loved V 

" ' She does not even know that I love her !' 

" ( Oh, in that idea you are mistaken, my handsome 
nephew, and comprehend notning of woman's na- 
ture ! She knew it at least a quarter of an hour 
before you did yourself!* 

" ' All I know, uncle, is, that I shall kill myself, 
unless she marries me !' 

" ' Oh— oh ! Well, then, I can tell you my ne- 
phew, that there exists many chances against your 
union. Your father is much richer than hers, and 
he will not give his consent !' 

'* ' Well, then, I know the only thing which is left 
me to do !' 

"' Come— come ! Listen to met Let us see! 
Don't go and commit some act of folly ! Let us look 
into the business !' 

" * I am all attention, uncle 1' 

" ' In the first place, then, you cannot marry at 
twenty years of age !' • 

" ' Why not, for goodness sake V 

'* ' Because I don't choose you should do so ! 
And without me this marriage cannot take place ! 

" ' Oh, my good, dear uncle !' 

44 • If she loves you, and will promise to wait three 

" ' Three years V 

" Don't argue with me, or I will say four ! If she 
will promise to wait three years, you shall join your 
regiment— but not at Clermont. I will get you an 
exchange into one a few leagues from Paris, and 
you shall come here once every three months until 
the expiration of the given time." 

" But how know whether she loves me !" 

" How are you. to find H out t By asking it to 
he sure !" 

" Ah, dear uncle, I never dare do so !" 

" Then obey your father, and pack up your port- 
manteau !" 

"But you do not know the girl! A hundred 
times I wished to tell her I loved her J I have bit- 
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terly blamed myself for my timidity ; I tried every- 
thing to gain courage to speak; I learned my 
speeches by heart — I wrote piles of letters— bat 
when the moment arrived, the first word I endea- 
vored to utter choked me, and I began speaking of 
something else. She had so sweet a look and yet 
so stern, that it seemed to me she could never love. 
As for the letters, it was far worse. At the mo- 
ment I attempted to give them I found them so stu- 
pid, that nothing appeared diminutive enough to 
tear them into, lest a word should appear against 
me!" 

" Well, but, my boy, you must decide at last, and 
for this reason : your father has not confided all to 
you ; if he sends you to Qlermont, it is because the 
colonel of your regiment is a friend of his, and has a 
daughter— and this daughter is destined for you, be- 
cause it will be a good and rich marriage. But don't 
answer me— I know all this is nothing when we 
love ! Tie a very stupid thing to think thus and 
love disinterestedly ; but I should be sorry not to 
have been guilty of so doing. Only men of biased 
minds are incapable of the like. I know the old 
call these delusions — but who knows whether it 
is not they who are self-deceived 1 The glass which 
diminishes objects is not more true than the one 
which enlarges them. If she loves you, you should 
sacrifice everything for her : it will be very foolish 
to do so, but quite right — and you must do it; but 
first find out whether she loves you ; and you have 
an excellent opportunity for doing so. They wish 
to make her marry, nephew ! You turn pale at this 
idea— you would like to have your odious rival at 
swords length — is that how you express yourself at 
present 1 Well, then, try and gain a little of this 
noble courage in the presence of your fair Noemi. 
They want her to marry : you are richer than she, 
but the man they propose to give her to is richer 
than yourself, besides being titled, and quite ready 
the wedding-clothes and presents are so also— 
whereas they would be obliged to wait for you. 
Now go and seek Noemi ; tell her you love her : 
she knows it, but it is nevertheless a thing always 
told. Ask her if she returns your affection, and 
tell her— for she must love you, I am sure— you are 
young, handsome, and witty ; ask her to promise so- 
lemnly to wait three years for you ; but to write it 
to uie, and I will keep the letter. I will then break 
off your marriage with the colonel's daughter, I will 
get your exchange, and, despite your father, in three 
years — despite the devil and all — you shall many 
Voemi!" 

"Uncle, I've an idea !" 

"Let's hear it V 9 

"I'll write to her!" 

" Just as you please, my boy : only act at once." 

I quitted my uncle, and went to write my epis- 
tle. This was not the most difficult task : I had 
written fifty letters to her before, though unsent. 
The most embarrassing circumstance was, to send 
or give it : nevertheless, as there was no time to be 
lost, I made up my mind, and, purchasing a bouquet 
of yellow roses, placed the note in the centre of 
them. It is very silly, but I seem even now to live 
over the time again in memory. After the avowal of 
my love, I besought her to love me, make me happy 
and wait three years for me. I implored her, if she 



consented, that evening to wear one of the yellow 
roses in her bosom. 

"I shall then dare speak to you/' I said, "and 
tell you what you must do to secure my happiness ; 
I dare not say ours !" 

"And you put the note in the bouquet 1" asked 
Madame de Lorgerel. 

"Yes, madame!" 

"And then V 

" Well, then, in the evening Noemi had no rose 
in her bosom ! I wanted to kill myself— but my 
uncle carried me off to Clermont. He remained 
two months with me, mixed with the young officers 
and ended by calming my sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, by proving to' me that Noemi had never 
loved me." 

" But, uncle," I said, " she was, she appeared so 
happy when I arrived, and reproached me so gently 
when I came late !" 

"Women," continued Monsieur Descoudraies," 
" love the devotion of ail the world ; but there are 
those they never love ! In short, I ended by almost 
forgetting her! Then I married the colonel's 
daughter, who died eight years after our marriage ; 
and now I am quite alone ; for my uncle has been 
dead a long time ! Would you believe I often think 
of Noemi 1 And that which is more serious and 
absurd, I always see her in imagination as a young 
girl of seventeen, with her dark-brown hair, and, as 
my uncle said, her eyes like black-velvet— whereas, 
if living, she must be now an old woman !" 

" You don't know what has become of her 1" 
asked Madame de Lorgerel. 

"No!" 

"Your name, then, is not Descoudraies t" she 
hastily uttered. 

" No— that is the name of the property left me 
by my uncle. My name is Edmund d'Altheim ! " 

" So it is !" 

*' How do you know 1" 

"I will tell you," she added without replying to 
his question, " what has become of Noemi !" 

"Can you!" 

" Yes— she loved you !" 

"But the yellow rose?" 
- " She did not see the note ! Your hasty depar- 
ture caused her many tears ; then afterwards she 
married Monsieur de Lorgerel !" 

" Monsieur de Lorgerel ?" 

"Yes, Monsieur de Lorgerel, whose widow I am 
to-day!" 

" What ! You— you Noemi Amelot ! " 

" Alas,yes! As truly as you are, and are not 
like Edmond d'Altheim !" 

" Good God ! who would ever have thought that 
a day could arrive in which we should not recognise 
one another !" 

" Yes, it is strange— is it not t And only reunite 
to play backgammon !" 

"But the bouquet?" 

" The bouquet is here ! I always preserved it." 

And Madame de Lorgerel went to a cupboard, and 
opening a box in ebony, took out a faded bouquet. 
She trembled as she did so. 

Untie it — untie it!" said Monsieur Descou- 
draies. 

She untied the bouquet, and found the note, which 
had remained hidden there forty-two years. 



Both of them remained silent. I wished to go, 
but Monsieur Descoudraies rose. 

Madame d e Lorgerel took bis hand and said : 

" You are right ! We must not let this memory 
of youth in our hearts pass before two old feces like 
ours ! Let us avoid anything so ridiculous, which 
would degrade the noble sentiment which will per- 
haps make us happy the remainder of our lives ! Do 
not return for some days." 

Since that evening, Descoudraies and Madame de 
Lorgerel scarcely ever quit each other's society. 
There exists between them a sentiment such as I 
never before beheld. They go over together all the 
minute details of that love which was never explained 
nor expressed ; they have a thousand things to tel 1 
one another ; they love in retrospection ; they would 
much like to be married, but they dare not, so much 
does ridicule often mar our purest wishes. 

N. B. — Young ladies, always untie and well ex- 
amine any anonymous bouquet you may receive. 
For a lover is always more agreeable at twenty than 
at sixty, and forty years of expectation is really no 
joke! 

WHEN LOVE WAS A CHILD. 



W 1 



THEN Love was a child, and went idling round. 
'Mong flowers the whole summer's day, 
One morn in the valley a bower he found, 
So sweet it allured him to stay. 



O'erhead, from the tree, hang a garland fair, 

A fountain ran darkly beneath ;— 
Twas Pleasure had hong up the floWrets there ; * 

Love knew it, and Jumped at the wreath. 

But Love didn't know— and, at *u weak years, 

What urchin was likely to know ? 
That Sorrow had made of her own salt tears 

The fountain that murmured below 

He caught at the wreath— with too much haste, 

As boys when impatient will do- 
It fell In those waters of briny taste, 

And the flowers were all wet through. 

This garland he now wears night and day ; 

And, though it all sunny appears 
With Pleasure's own light, each leaf, they say, 

Still tastes of the Fountain of Tears. 



A LOVER'S FANCY. 



S' 



i WEST Heaven ! I do love a maiden, 
Radiant, rare, and beauty-laden : 
When she's near me, Heaven is round me. 
Her dear presence doth so bound me, 
I could wring my heart of gladness, 
Might it free her lot of sadness ! 
Give the world, and all that's in it, 
Just to press her hand a minute ! 
Tet she weeteth not I love her ; 

Never dare I tell the sweet 
Tale, but to the stars above her, 

And the flowers that kiss her feet. 

Oh! to live and linger near her, 
And in tearful moments cheer her, 
I could be a bird, to lighten 
Her dear heart— her sweet eyes brighten ; 
Or in fragrance, like a blossom, 
Give my lift up on her bosom ! 
For my love's withouten measure- 
All its pangs are sweetest pleasure; 
Tet she weeteth not I love her ; 

Never dare I tell the sweet 
Tale, but to the stars above her, 

And the flowers that kiss her feet. 
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SPAIN. 



AFTER Italy, Spain is unquestionably the most 
interesting country in Europe. Its history 
is a wonder — a marvel; there is no territory in 
Christendom so fertile in romantic associations. 
Its annals carry us far into the recesses of the past ; 
and prominent among its records is the fact, that it 
has twice been the debateable ground between 
Europe and Africa. Rome and Carthage contended 
for empire on its soil ; and when the Saracens made 
their chivalrous effort for the possession of Chris- 
tian Europe, Spain was one of the advanced posi- 
tions on which they seized. 

Its authentic history commences with its consoli- 
dation into a Roman province, under the first impe- 
rial Cesar. This was for a long time adopted by 
Spanish writers as their historic era, being thirty- 
five years earlier than that which is generally as- 
signed to the birth of the Saviour. In Arragon this 
continued to be in use till the year 1358, in Castile 
twenty-five years later, and in Portugal so late as 
1415. The earliest known division of Spain was 
into Citerior and Ulterior — Hither and Further — 
Spain in reference to the Iberian chain ; bnt soon 
after this we find it divided by Roman writers into 
three provinces— Lusitania, Hispania Bostica, and 
Hispania Tanaconesis. Under the latter Roman 
emperors some alterations were made in this divi- 
sion, and it was afterwards totally obliterated by the 
desolating invasion of the country by the northern 
nations. The modern division of Spain results 
from the formation of distinct and independent king- 
doms and principalities on the expulsion of the 
Moors, between the middle of the eighth century 
and the end of the fifteenth. The Asturian mon- 
archy was the germ of the Spanish greatness. The 
small province which it comprised was at one time 
the only portion of the country unconquered by the 
Moors. At length, towards the close of the fif- 
teenth century, by the marriage of Ferdinand, fifth 
King of Arragon, with Isabella of Castile, the 
crowns of Asturian, Leon, Castile, Arragon, and 
Granada were united. 

The discovery of America soon followed, and 
Spain in one generation became the greatest coun- 
try in Europe. Situated between two seas which 
spread its commerce into every port, it collected on 
either hand, in the time of its maritime greatness, 
the wealth or both the Indies ; while, on the only 
side on which it is accessible to foreign invasion, the 
Pyrenees»present a formidable, though it has not 
proved an insuperable barrier. 

The greatest longitudinal length of the Spanish 
peninsula, from Cape Finisterre to Cape Creus, is 
650 miles ; its breadth, from Cape Ortega! to Gib- 
raltar, 550 miles. Exclusive of Portugal, its super- 
ficial extent may be stated in round numbers at 
176,500 square miles. No European country, ex- 
cept Switzerland, is so mountainous. 

As to the population, k was, according to the last 
census, 12,000,000 — of whom it was declared that 
one-twentieth were nobles, 300,000 were domestic 
servants, and 150,000 priests and nuns. Under the 
Romans, the total number of inhabitants was 
40,000,000 : so that, as regards people, Spain has 
wofully degenerated since the days of the conquerors 



of the world. But the country is still said to be able 
to furnish subsistence for 78,000,000 of human 
beings — so that it is not to the poverty of the soil we 
must attribute the decrease in its numerical power. 
War and bad government have been, the curses of 
Spain for ages ; but what good could be expected of 
a country burthened with half a million of nobles 
and a hundred and fifty thousand priests and nuns ! 
The wonder should be that the nationality held to- 
gether for a single year. 

The capital of this deeply-interesting country, like 
St. Petersburg, owes its origin to political conside- 
rations and the caprice of the sovereign. Madrid 
stands on several low hills in the midst of an im- 
mense plain, bounded on the side of Old Castile by 
the mountains of Guadarama ; on every other side it 
seems to have no other boundary than the horizon. 
The population is about 250,000. There is this to 
be said in favor of the site : it is nearly in the centre 
of Spain, and the air is pure, but the climate is vari- 
able and far from genial — the cold of winter being 
severe, and the summer heat overwhelming. By 
going only thirty or forty miles southward, many 
advantageous and beautiful situations might have 
been chosen; but it would seem that the royal 
founder had determined to fix his capital on a spot 
which no Roman, Gothic, or Moorish sovereign had 
thought worthy of occupying, till Philip II. removed 
his court to this place. Madrid was only an obscure 
town in a naked and sterile district, destitute alike 
of trees and verdure. It belonged to the archbishops 
of Toledo, and as if in contempt of the noble river 
which washes the ancient capital, Madrid is built on 
the banks of the Manzanares— ono of its tributaries 
— which in summer is a mere rivulet, creeping 
through a wide bed of sand. Overlooking the de- 
fects of the situation, Madrid may be admitted to be 
a very fine city. The houses are lofty and built of 
stone ; the streets are well paved and clean, and the 
public edifices, not being blackened with smoke, 
look as if they were newly erected 

The handsomest buildings are the palaces and 
churches. The principal of the former is the 
Palacio Real — the residence of Queen Isabella. We 
give an engraving of the exterior of this imposing 
edifice, and, to describe it, we must enter into a few 
historical details. 

The first king that made any long . abode in 
Madrid, was Henry IV. Before his reign, it was 
but an insignificant place, with a small castle for the 
convenience of the princess who came to hunt^the 
boar in the environs, which were then as woody as 
they' are now naked. Its situation on a bill over- 
looking many leagues of country, open on every side 
to a wholesome circulation of air, and abundance of 
good water, induced the Emperor Charles V. to 
build an ample palace here, which he intended to 
make his chief residence, as he thought the climate 
best adapted to his constitution. The sovereign 
being once fixed at Madrid, the nobility soon aban- 
doned their hereditary castles and houses in other 
cities, to follow the court. They were under the 
necessity of settling in the houses they found ready 
built, and for that reason, added to the supine indif- 
ference that seized the Spaniards during the last 
two-thirds of the seventeenth century, and nearly 
half of this, most of the great families still continue 
to inhabit vast ranges of ugly fabrics, not distin- 



guishable from the common houses in the streets, 
except by their, large dimensions. The palaces of 
the grandees that contain either statues or pictures 
of value, are few in number. 

The old palace was burnt down to the ground in 
1734; and Philip Juvara was commissioned by 
Philip V. to give a plan for rebuilding it in the most 
splendid manner. The model he made is still in ex- 
istence, but was rejected on account of the immen- 
sity of the size and the greatness of the expense, 
as well as of the want of sufficient room to place it, 
the king being determined, on account of the air, to 
have it rebuilt on the exact spot where the old one 
had stood. Juvara dying before he could prepare a 
second design, his disciple Sacchetti produced that 
which has been carried into execution. It is all of 
white stone, each of the fronts being 470 feet in 
length by 100 in height. This pile tower/ over all 
the country, where nothing intercepts the view for 
many miles. The entrances and ground floor appear 
more like those of some mighty fortress, than of the 
peaceful habitation of some powerful monarch, a 
hundred leagues removed from his frontiers. The 
range of large glazed arches round the inner court 
resembles the inside of a manufactory. This is the 
more unpardonable, as they had at no great distance, 
in the Alcazar of Toledo, as elegant a colonnade as 
the nicest critic could desire. The beautiful circu- 
lar court of Granada might have suggested noble 
ideas to the architect ; but at that time, perhaps, the 
very existence of such a thing was a secret at 
Madrid. 

But the interior is gorgeous. The ceilings am 
chef d'eeuvret of Mengs, Corrado, and Tiepolo. The 
richest marbles are employed with great taste in 
forming the cornices and socles of the rooms, and 
the frames of the doors and windows. What en- 
hances the value of these marbles is the circum- 
stance of their being all produced in the quarries 
of Spain. 

At the bottom of the palace yard is an old build- 
ing called the Armaria, containing a curious assort- 
ment of antique arms and weapons. No notable 
house has its fire-grates half so bright as these coats 
of mail. They show those of all the heroes that 
dignify the annals of Spain : those of St. Ferdi- " 
nand, of Ferdinand the Catholic, his wife Isabella, 
Charles V., the great Captain Gonsalo, the King of 
Grenada, and many others. Some suits are em- 
bossed with great nicety. The temper of the sword 
blades is quite wonderful ; you may lap them round 
your waist like a girdle. 

The present occupant of the Palacio Real (which 
we engrave) is Maria Isabella, a sovereign who first 
saw the light on the 10th of October, 1830, and who 
ascended the throne of Spain on the 29th of Sep- 
tember, 1833. Of the war waged in her behalf; in 
which England assisted, we will not detail any par- 
ticulars. All that we would venture to say is, that 
abundance of valuable life was sacrificed in placing 
on the throne of one of the largest kingdoms of 
Europe, a child, who— although now only a girl in 
years— has become a scandal and a reproach to the 
wholo of Christendom. Her shameless conduct — 
which can only be paralleled by a reference to some 
of the female wantons who have swayed the desti- 
nies of Russia— has plunged the country in the 
horrors of another revolution; and this time the 
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indignation of the proverbially loyal Spaniards i» 
levelled personally and directly at the sovereign. 
She has outraged even their lax ideas of decorum 
and morality ; and unless she abdicates, or is forci- 
bly dethroned, her rate will unquestionably be terri- 
ble. It is only a few months since her life was 
threatened by a fanatic priest ; and as there .are 
plenty of such in Spain, we should say, that of all 
the public characters who appear on the stage of 
European political life — her existence is the most 
precarious. It literally hangs by a thread. But 
however detestable may be the character of the 
monarch, we ought not to let our opinion of Spain 
and the Spaniards be colored by prejudice. Spain 
itself is one of the finest and richest countries in 
the world. Three-fourths of the mountains are 
composed of beautiful marble and alabaster. In 
Catalonia alone, we are told that there are 177 
different Kinds, without including the jasper of Tor- 
toza. The green marble of Granada and the flesh- 
colored have a brilliancy to the eye ^and a fineness 
to the touch which rank them with the most re- 
cherche oriental substances. Several of the pro- 
vinces of Spain are still enriched with mines of gold 
and silver, and lead and quicksilver. 

And those who admire the fine arts, historical re- 
collections, and the monuments of antiquity, may in 
Spain walk over the ruins of Saguntum, Numanlia, 
Tarragona, and Merida — the theatre of t)ie cam- 
paigns of Hannibal, the Scipios, and the unfortunate 
sons of Pompey ; they may repose in the shade of 
the ancient fountains of Sertorious, and read the 
name of Optimus in the inscriptions in the native 
country of Trajan and Adrian. But the monuments 
which the Roman people left in every part of the 
empire are not the only ones in Spain. A people 
less powerful, although equally celebrated — less 
known, though as worthy of being so — have left in 
the Iberian peninsula perhaps the only monuments 
which exist of them in the world. The Arabs 
spent ages in embroidering the walls of Granada 
and Cordova, and in completely clothing them with 
an assemblage of ornaments, the grace and lightness 
of the details of which are equal to the grandeur of 
the masses. While those voluptuous people orna- 
mented in this manner the baths and retired cham- 
bers of their seraglios in the south, the Goths raved 
the dark and austere monuments of their religion in 
the north. Forests of columns supporting pointed 
roofe, lighted by windows stained with glaring 
colors, immense iron gates, loaded with carved or 
naments, and marble mausoleums, casting long sha- 
dows on funeral inscriptions, present another kind 
of monument more solemn and more historical. 
At last the era of the revival of the arts, in the age 
of the Medici, commenced in the reign of Charles 
V. ; and it may be supposed that Spain, which at 
that period was superior to the rest of Europe, was 
not inferior to it in this kind of glory. In short, all 
who delight in the knowledge of politics, laws, 
manners, and customs, will find in Spain an original 
people, whose character retains much of its primi- 
tive purity. Half the country lies fallow, but the 
other half proves what might be made of it. All 
its productions are of a remarkable quality. The 
olives Are twice as large as those of Provence. The 
wines of Alicant, Xeres, and Malaga are sufficiently 
known, and the woods have long excited the admi- 



ration and jealousy of neighboring nations. In 
fact, viewed in every aspect, Spain is a remarkable 
country ; and we can only regret that the immo- 
rality of the court and the corruption of the laws 
have tended so much to degrade her in the estima- 
tion of the world. 



PALACES OF THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 



"VTICHOLAS, the Emperor of all the Russia*, is 
-L v magnificently lodged — for those well acquainted 
with the different kingdoms of Europe state, that no 
monarch possesses a greater number of or more 
imposing residences. His palaces stretch at in- 
tervals from St. Petersburg to Moscow; but no 
doubt the railway between those places will in time 
render the majority useless. Those in the capital 
and the neighborhood are grand edifices. The Im- 
perial Winter Palace in St. Petersburg is a splendid 
building, but its walls are cemented with human 
blood ; and the circumstances we are about to relate 
show the ruthless disposition of its barbarous 
master. 

In 1837 the old palace was destroyed, and the 
present Emperor, by royal ukase, ordered a new 
building to be completed in a year. 

That degrading servility which belongs to despotic 
courts, and which shrinks not at blasphemy, made 
one of the courtiers say to the gratified despot, 
" that it had taken even God a week to construct the 
world." It was done by forced labor night and 
day— a gang of six thousand working at a time, with 
unlimited drink all the while. Many died, few 
were paid, and the Marquis de Custine says : 

" These unfortunate men had to undergo a diffe- 
rence of temperature of from fifty to sixty degrees on 
entering and leaving this abode of death, transformed 
by means of their sacrifice into the seat of vanity, 
magnificence, and pleasure. Labor in the mines of 
the Ural is less injurious to life, yet the workmen 
employed at St. Petersburg were no malefactors. 
Those who painted wore a glass cap, that they might 
retain the use of their senses. Nevertheless, the 
sovereign was called "father. A considerable 
number died every day, but the place of the victims 
was instantly supplied by other champions." 

The palace was finished ; but an atrocious odor 
pervaded the apartments, as if the dead bodies 
of those who had perished were festering : some of 
the roofs of great rooms fell in, and it took a lo.. b 
time to make it habitable. Milton alone can de- 
scribe the Czar, as he sat on the throne, bidding 
thousands die for his vanity : 

Horrid king, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice, and parents* tears 

In the summer season this northern Nero betakes 
himself to a beantiful summer palace he has at 
Pctershoff, a place about thirty miles from the 
capital, on the Russian side of the Gulf of Finland, 
and within sight of the celebrated fortress of Cron- 
stadt. 

We give an engraved illustration of this summer 
palace. 

Its position is good ; it is at the mouth of the 
Neva, and commands a fine view of Cronstadt, from 
which it is perhaps ten miles distant. 



On approaching from St. Petersburg, the first ob- 
ject seen in the vicinity is the residence of Peter the 
Great — it is not tar removed from the old palace. It 
is called Marly, and is beautifully surrounded by 
trees ; the house is quite small, and not very unlike 
a Butch farm-houss. In this snuggery Peter died. 
The bed on which he breathed his last and the bed- 
clothes are all preserved, as when he occupied the 
chamber. On his pillow are bis caps and night- 
clothes, and his robe de chambre lies on the coverlet 
of the bed. Nothing can be more simple than all 
the furniture. Th^ rooms are small, and you can 
fancy that the old people who lived in the cottage 
have just stepped out. In the room adjoining the 
small chamber are his slippers, boots, and sedan- 
chair, and other articles of personal dress. In a 
small corner-cupboard are his camp equipage, as 
plain as tin, iron, and brass can be. The walls of 
the kitchen are covered with blue Dutch tiles. No- 
thing indicates that royalty ever resided here but 
some good Flemish pictures, and a few elegant 
Japanese cabinets and beautiful stands. His escri- 
toire remains as he last used it. A long, narrow 
saloon, which is really a covered gallery, has many 
portraits ; and here the emperor used to walk, and 
receive his visitors. The dining-room was a small 
apartment, with a circular oak table, and the panels 
of fine Japanese work ; the lower wainscoting of 
old black oak. ' From a noble terrace, paved with 
marble, Peter could gaze upon his infant navy, 
lying off Cronstadt. The rocks of the sea-shore 
come quite up to the balustrades of the terrace, and 
greatly add to the scenery. The Empress Eliza- 
beth used to retire from the pomp of royalty to this 
quiet spot, and is said to have cooked her own 
dinners. 

The next attraction is the cottage of Catherine, 
the interior of which is excessively rich ; and its 
mirrors and wonderful collection of china and glass 
entirely captivating. In no palace is there seen 
such magnificent specimens of Dresden porcelain as 
in this gem of a palace ; and the gorgeousness of 
some of the apartments strike forcibly on the imagi- 
nation, after the contrast witnessed in the humble 
apartments of the great monarch. The pleasure- 
grounds and charming villas and gardens connected 
with the present abode of royalty are extremely 
beautiful. The verdure of the sward, with the 
foliage of the wooJs, ~r.J il.e gay flowers of the 
thousand garden-beds and borders, transcend all 
that is known of beauty in the country life of any 
part of the world. The gardens are very extensive 
— the drives inclose thirty miles ; and fish-ponds 
temples, villas, dec, are too numerous to allude to in 
detail. The bathing-house of the imperial family is 
a most admirable building ; and from a chaste 
marble structure you walk down into a large sheet 
of water, surrounded by a dense foliage of lofty 
trees. The vast amount of water at command 
enables the imperial owner to rival, if not to surpass, 
the celebrated water-works at Versailles. Every 
possible surprise awaits the wanderer through these 
grounds. You are standing to admire some beauti- 
ful tree ; the guide has touched a spring, and every 
branch, and every twig, and every leaf, is turned 
into crystal ; and a fountain rises from that tree, 
which ia metallic, although the spectator supposed 
it to be a production of the forest. 
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While passing over exquisite bridges from island 
to island, and in boats drawn by stationary ropes, 
the imperial gondolas, which are much used by the 
royal family, frequently dart by. 

On one ef the islets there stands what seems to 
be a beautiful temple, which is reached by a move- 
able platform, propelled by two men drawing ropes 
on either side of it. Never was there a more bliss- 
ful retreat than this peaceful spot. The temple is a 
lovely miniature villa. Statuary decks the outer 
niches of the walls. The entrance is through a 
long passage, roofed with ivy ; a high wall is covered 
with the same, so trained as to allow medallions and 
marble intaglios on the wall to appear as within a 
frame. Here is a fountain, in the centre of a large 
basin — flowers, rare and fragrant, and some most 
precious groups of statuary, forming a coup- (Tail at 
once fairy-like and enchanting. Opening on the 
fountain is a fine, spacious, summer room, fur- 
nished with a rich divan piled up with cushions. 
In front of it stands a small, low table, supporting 
a reclining Cleopatra, tha poisonous asp upon her 
arm, and her left hand resting upon her heart. 
Here, too, is a beautiful mosaic table. The next 
room is peculiarly tasteful, and full of comfort. The 
table, writing-desk, statuary, all looks as though the 
most fastidious taste had directed the position of 
each object. The garden of this isle is radiant with 
roses, azaleas, fuschias, and carnations. The palace 
is a large building, painted yellow, and picked off 
with white. It has no very great architectural 
merits ; but the chapel, which stands at one end, 
has a gorgeous dome, which reflects every ray of • 
light r.om its gilt surface. 

Such is the summer residence of the great despot 
of modern times. In this place resided Constantine, 
the elder brother of Nicholas, and heir of the throne. 



QUEEN VICTORIA'S 

NEW PALACE, BALMORAL, SCOTLAND. 

OUR illustration shows the style of building that 
has been selected for Queen Victoria's new 
palace in the Highlands of Scotland. It is a struc- 
ture wholly faced with dressed granite, the mould- 
ings and ornamental portions having been carved on 
the spot. It will have two square towers when 
completed, and modern agremens will not have been 
omitted. There are two fountains in the grounds, 
werked by a steam engine, which will throw the 
water sixty feet high ; and it may safely be said that 
altogether this New Palace will be as complete as 
modern art and architectural taste can make it. 



THE SULTAN'S NEW PALACE. 



THE English talk of the extravagance of George 
IV., and sometimes complain even because so 
much money has been spent by Victoria on Buck- 
ingham Palace. They are happy fellows compared 
with the Turks. Every fresh Sultan feels bound to 
build a fresh Palace, and each one is to be more 
gorgeous than the last. So Constantinople abounds 
with palaces, and each built with a style of its own. 
The one now building at Dolmabagdsche, on the 
Bosphorus, by the present Sultan, which we illus- 
trate in this number, promises to be the grandest of 



them all. It is built much more in the European 
style than any of the rest. The materials used are 
marble and stone. The building consists of a splen- 
did centre and double wings, and is approached by a 
stately triumphal gateway. It stands on the Euro- 
pean shore of the Bosphorus, near Tophana, and 
facing the entrance of the Sea of Marmora. 

The view from this point is said to be one of the 
finest in Constantinople. The Bosphorus, which 
separates the continent of Europe, and connects the 
Black Sea with the Sea of Marmora, is about fifteen 
miles in length, and varies from three quarters of a 
mile to a mile and a half in breadth Its blue waters 
are held in on both sides by continued ranges of 
undulating hills, and its valleys, full of delicious 
verdure, are the resort of the elite of Constantinople. 



> ' > * CHESS. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

L. M.— You will find solutions to oar former Problems in the 
first number of each monthly part. Many of our subscri- 
bers taking the work monthly would get Problems and so- 
lutions at the same time, were the latter published weekly. 

S. N.— The great Chess-match between Messrs. Rousseau 
and Stanley, was played at New Orleans in the year 1815 ; 
Mr. S. winning, at the rate of 11 to 7, (bur games, also, 
being drawn. 

G. B.— Both positions are faulty ; also, the one sent by 
C. L. 

J. N.— Will obtain the information which he desires by pe- 
rusing our last number. 

PROBLEM NO. V. 

ST B. C. I. 

Black. 




1 : -#2 % 



, 



■ y -"'i ' ■■%■ \ 

1 i X 1 

WJj}/W ■ ■ ■ 

;4ft J* 



White. 
White to plaj and checkmate in four moves. 



RELATIVE VALUE OF THE CHESSMEN. 

THE KINO. 

Notwithstanding that the protection of his King 
from danger, is one of the main considerations of a 
player, yet has that piece, when judiciously directed, 
much individual capacity, both of attack and de- 
fence, the more particularly so, when Pawns are 
concerned toward the ending of the game. Under 
the circumstances of the case, however, relatively 
considered, no estimate of the Sling's value could be 
by any means attained. 

THE QUEEN. 

The average value of he Queen is supposed to be 
equivalent to that of .two Rooks and a Pawn. 



THE BOOK. 

The Rook is considered to be worth a Bishop and 
two Pawns, or a Knight and two Pawns. 

THE BI8H0P AND THE KNIOHT. 

Tho value of these two pieces is estimated to be 
precisely similar ; and about equal to that of three 
Pawns. 



SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS 




NO 


. I . 


BLACK. 




WHITE. 


1. R. toQ. Kt. check. 




B. interposes. 


2. R. takes B. check. 




K toR. 


3. B. takes P. at Q.'s 5. 




R. to Kt. 


4. B. takes P. check. 




R. interposes. 


5. R. takes R. 




anything. 


0. R. moves discovering ? 




check and mate. 


S 






NO 


1 1 . 


WHITE. 




BLACK. 


1. Kt. to K. 4. 




P. moves. 


2. R. toQ.8. 




P. moves. 


3. B. to Q. 5. 




P. takes B. 


4. K. to K. 8, checkmate 


. 






NO . 


ill . 


WHITE. 




BLACK. 


1. K. toK. 2 




K. .takes Kt. 


2. B. to Q. B. 7. 




K.toQ. 5. 


3. B. to Q. 6. 




K. to B. 0. 


4. B. to K 9| checkmate. 








NO. 


IV. 


WHITE. 




BLACK. 


1. Kt. takes R. 




P. to K. B. 6. 


2. Kt, to K. B. 0. 




P. to K. B. 7. 


3. Kt. to K. 4. 




P. Queens, 6c. 


4. Kt. checkmates. 







•.* Secretaries and other officers, or members of Chess 
Clubs in the United States and British North America, are 
requested to put us in possession or such information as will 
enable us to publish the times and places at which their 
meetings are held. Communications on all subjects of Inte- 
rest connected with the game, from amateurs generally, will 
be always acceptable ; and due attention to all queries as to 
the Laws and Customs by which Chess play Is regulated, 
may be at all times relied upon. 



NIGHT SONG. 

IfARTH, like a Lover poor and low, 
J Feasts on Night's queenly beauty now j 
While I, with burning heart and brow, 

Awake to weep for thee. Love ! 
The spangled glories of the Night, 
The Moon that walks in soft, white light : 
These cannot win my charmed sight. 

Or lure a thought from thee, Love ! 
I'm thinking o'er the short, sweet hour, 
Our hearts drank up Love's growth of power, 
And summerM as in Edenta bower, 

When I was blest with thee, Love 
There burn'd no beauty on the trees, 
There woke no song of birds or bees, 
But Love*s cup for us held no lees, 

And I was blest with thee, Love ! 

Then grand and golden fancies spring 
From out my heart, on splendid wing, 
Like Chrysalis from Life's wintering- 
Burst bright and summeringly, Love t 
And as a Chief of battle lost 
Counts, end recounts, his stricken host, 
Stands tearful Memory, making most 

Of all that's toucht with thee, Love. 
Perchance in Pleasure's brilliant bower 
Thy heart may half forget Love's power, 
But at this still and starry hour 

Does it not turn to me, Love f 

Oh, by all pangs for thy sweet sake, 

In my deep love thy heart-thirst slake, 

Or, all too full, my heart must break : 

Break ! break ! with loving thee, Lore I 
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CHANT OVER A GRECIAN YOUTH* 



From the tragedy of " Marco Bozzaris." 
by o. B. B. 
TX7TTH flowers strew, 
*' And tears bedew, 
As to the earth, 
From whence his birth, 
Consign his worth ! 
No shrond his limbs do tare, 
No box demeans his grave ; 
But to the earth we lay his face, 
And ne'er his form in trammels ease , 
Then o'er his body lay 
Bright flowers, 
Sweet flowers, 
Fresh flowers, 
To waft his soul away ! 
With tears bedew, 
And flowers strew, 
To waft his soul away, 
To waft his soul away. 

The earth her bosom bares, 
To ease his mortal cares, 
To kiss his brow 
Of purest snow. 
To shroud his mortal form 
Eternal from the storm ! 
So lay hiB hero heart to rest 
Upon a mother's fondling breast ; 
His cheek upon the sod, 
His spirit flown to God. 
Then cypress and the laurel twine, 
That Death and Glory may combine 
To wreathe a halo round his head- 
Immortal crown him on his bed I 
With tears bedew, 
And flowers strew, 
Bright flowers, 
Sweet flowers, 
Fresh flowers, 
To waft his soul away, 
To waft fais soul away. 

* In Greece, the bodies of virgins and youths are consigned 
to theli graves, robed in white, without shroud or coffin, but 
strewn with the rarest and most beautiful flowers. 



LIVES OF THE 

QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

BT J. F. SMITH, ESQ,, 
Author of " Stanfleld Hail," " Minnie Grey, 1 ' etc 



ELIZABETH, QUEEN REGNANT OF ENGLAND. 
(Continued.) 

CHAPTER XXVIII. 

The simplest means will oft o^rreach 

The deepest cunning. Old Plat. 

f\N the following morning the young tapster 
^-^ descended at the usual hour, his mind evi- 
dently pre-occupied by some weighty matter. Even 
his pretty cousin failed to rouse him from the waking 
dream in which he was plunged, and more than once 
he had to endure the reproof of the host and his 
hustling dame,- for permitting the guests to call for 
liquor without attending to them. 

" Reuben," said the pouting Mabel — perhaps she 
missed the sly kiss which her lover generally con- 
trived to steal before his uncle and aunt made their 
appearance — " had you an evil dream last night 1" 

" I had, indeed," was the reply. 

"Oh, do tell it me." 

" It is not suited for thy ears, my pretty coz," 
answered the young man ; " Mab !" he added — Mab 
was the pet name by which he generally called her 
— " I am in a strait." 



"A strait, Reuben 1" 

" Ay, a cruel one : I want to absent myself for 
three hours — and how to account for my absence I 
know not, unless you will assist me." 

The daughter of the host of the Fair Rosamond, 
like most young girls, was a little inclined to be 
jealous. She remembered, with a pang, that her 
lover had admired the sparkling eyes and jetty locks 
of a certain miller's daughter, at Woodstock. 

"I assist you," she answered pettishly; "you 
require no assistance or permission from me ! I 
dare say they will not miss you in the house." 

" Do you think so ?" said the young man, with an 
air of abstraction. 

" And if they do," continued the girl, the tears 
starting to her eyes at what she considered the pre- 
meditated unkindness of her cousin, "the cause 
will amply justify you, no doubt." 

Reuben started, and, taking her by the hand, de- 
manded, in an agitated tone, if she knew the cause. 

" I can guess it," answered the maiden, bitterly. 

"Then I am sure," he said, "you will assist 
me ! But how came you to know — did you over- 
hear " 

"I am no eavesdropper," interrupted the girl, 
proudly. 

Reuben was more and more surprised — he could 
net understand either her words or manner : it was 
evident there was a game of cross purposes between 
them. 

" You speak unkindly, Mab," he replied, " and 
yet I am sure you do not feel so— for your heart is 
too good not to feel for one of your own sex, as 
young and beautiful as yourself." 

"Young and beautiful she is," exclaimed the 
girl ; " but not good : were she, I should not feel 
your unkindness. Alice Maythorn, the miller's 
daughter, may be all you fancy her, but I do not be- 
lieve it. She flirted with Farmer Ebbs, till all 
Woodstock cried shame upon her ; and they do say, 
the captain of the guard at the palace spake more 
freely of her name than befitted an honest girl." 

"Alice Maythorn," repeated Reuben, a faint 
glimmering of the delusion under which the pretty 
Mabel was laboring for the first time dawning upon 
his mind ; " who spoke of Alice !" 

" You did : your dream has been of her— your 
visit doubtless intended for her." 

The young man stole his arm round her waist, and 
gently drew her towards him : she resisted suffi- 
ciently to show her wounded pride, but not to disen- 
gage herself from his embrace. 

" I see, Mab," he said, " that I must trust you." 

" As you please, Reuben." 

"You know," he continued, "that I have no 
thought of the miller's daughter— that all my love is 
centered here— here where you are ! What else, 
think you, has bound me so long to a home which is 
not mine! You are not jealous, Mabel— you only 
pretend to be, to draw my secret from me." 

The heart of Mabel fluttered less violently : she 
was convinced — but, like most maidens, required to 
be persuaded : it is so sweet to hear the proof of 
affection iterated from the lips of those we love. 

" I am sure, Reuben, I am not curious ; and if I 
do wish to know the object of your journey, it is for 
your sake more than mine— but you know best." 



" Dissembler !" cried the young man, stopping 
her words with a kiss ; " you know that I have not 
a thought I would conceal from you." 

His cousin remained silent : woman like, she 
waited for the proof. 

"You noticed the strangers who arrived last 
night ?" he continued. 

" The fierce, rude men," exclaimed the girl, 
" who drank so much wine, and swore so terribly 1 
I did. But what of them 1 My father knows them : 
he would not draw his best sack and Bordeaux upon 
the credit of their swords and swaggering words. 
They are soldiers, I heard their leader say, recruit- 
ing for the service of the queen." 

"Now, heaven forbid," exclaimed the youth, 
crossing himself -for he was Catholic — " I would 
rather than-a hundred golden nobles that she knew 
nothing of this matter." 

"What matter?" 

Not to keep the poor girl longer in suspense, her 
lover proceeded to explain to her how, following the 
advice of the old trader, he had, during the night, 
climbed up the old porchway to the window of the 
chamber in which Basset and two of his companions 
slept ; and that he had heard sufficient of their con- 
versation to know that the object of their visit was 
nothing less than to assassinate the Lady Elisabeth 
— now a prisoner in the old palace of Woodstock. 

The countenance of Mabel grew pale as she 
listened to the tale : young as she was, she had seen 
sufficient of 'the troublous times which followed the 
close of the last reign, not to tremble at the import- 
ance of such a secret. 

" Alas, Reuben !" she said, " what can we do V 9 

" Our duty, Mabel," answered the young man, 
firmly ; " and leave the rest to heaven. From what 
I overheard, Sir Henry Beddingfield is no party to 
this infamous conspiracy — for the ruffians *poke of 
him as a precise and formal man, full of vain scruples 
touching his prisoner's safety." 

"He is the friend of the queen 1" timidly ob- 
served the girl. 

" And therefore I will trust him," answered her 
lover, with determination. " Mary cannot have con- 
sented to the murder of her sister ; and if she has, 
my course would be equally clear. I must see Sir 
Henry, warn him of the danger, and leave the rest 
to heaven. I can no more !" 

" You are right, dear Reuben— always right ! I 
but conspire against my own happiness when I 
doubt you." 

The voice of Basset was now heard, calling loudly 
in the stables for some one to take his horse to 
Woodstock : the animal had cast a shoe, and the 
ruffian knew too well the service his steed might 
render him at a pinch, not to provide against the 
accident. 

"There, Reuben," whispered his cousin, "the 
opportunity you wished for has arrived. But, for my 
sake, be cautious ; for I would rather see you the 
husband of Alice, although I feel, she is unworthy 
of you, than any misfortune should befall you. 
It would kill me." 

With an adieu such as lovers whisper, her cousin 
left the kitchen, where the above conversation had 
taken place, and made his way to the stable, where 
the emissary of Gardiner was still calling tor i 
one to take his horse. 
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"What is your pleasure, sir," demanded the 
tapster, civilly, although his blood boiled at the 
sight of the ruffian. 

" My mare has cast her shoe !" exclaimed Basset, 
with an oath ; " these infernal roads would destroy 
the best steed in her majesty's stable. Mart de ma 
vie, that such an accident should occur in this out- 
of-the-way place ! — where one might as easily 
expect to find a civil tapster as a skilful smith." 

This last remark was intended for the young 
man— with whom, our readers may remember, the 
speaker had exchanged something more than words 
the preceding night, on hi* arrival at the inn. 

" Itrust," said Reuben, " that both may be found.' 1 

" Where 1" 

"The first at the Fair Rosamond," replied the 
young man ; " and as for the second, you will find 
one of the most skilful smiths in all the country no 
farther off than Woodstock. The boy can take him 
for you." 

Basset shook his head disapprovingly. He did 
not like to trust his horse— the only thing in the 
world, perhaps,, for which he felt regard— to the care 
of the rough-looking urchin who, at the call of the 
tapster, made his appearance from the kitchen-door ; 
neither could he go himself— for he expected other 
of his confederate ruffians, to join him ; added to 
which, his presence was necessary to maintain any- 
thing like order amongst those who were with him, 

" No,'* he said — " no ; I cannot consent to trust 
Jovial with an ill-begotten whelp like that ! If you 
could take him, now 1" 

It was not the policy of the tapster to appear too 
anxious upon the matter: he therefore answered 
warily. 

" I should not mind the ride so much at my uncle's 
anger — who, in my absence, could not wait upon his 
guests." 

11 1 will make your peace," urged Basset. 

The young man shook his head. 

" And add a crown piece to drink my health,' 1 ' 
added the speaker, " to pay you. for your trouble, 
and as a plaster for the hard rap I gave you yesterday ." 

Reuben suffered the offer of the coin apparently 
to influence his resolution ; and, after a few more 
hesitations and difficulties— all of which Basset 
pledged himself to make smooth with the host — the 
young man finally consented. 

" I suppose you can ride V said the ruffian. 

" Well enough for a tapster. When a boy, I was 
in the habit of galloppingthe farmers' colts over the 
common. Fear not," continued the youth, " I will 
bring you back Jovial safe and sound, after the 
smith has shoed him ; but I had better be off before 
my uncle comes." 

So impatient was the owner of Jovial to have him 
once more in a state fit for service, that he actually 
assisted the speaker to saddle him with his own 
hands, adding, all the while, numberless cautions 
for his management, all of which Reuben listened to 
with the greatest show of respect. 

11 How soon will you be back 1" demanded Basset. 

u In about four hours," was the reply. 

" Make it five ; and hark 'ee, contrive to ascertain 
—but without naming me— at what hour Sir Henry 
Beddingfield usually hunts in the forest. Bring me 
sure word, and perhaps I may find a fellow to the 
crown piece I promised you, in my purse." 



11 1 can easily ascertain that," said the tapster, as 
he vaulted into the saddle, "of the first idler in 
Woodstock. Do you know what the country people 
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This was asked in a confidential tone, which com- 
pletely threw the emissary of Gardener off his 
guard. 

" No ? what do they say 1" 

" That the queen's sister is a prisoner at the 
palace," said the young man ; " but whether true or 
not, the Lady Elizabeth, I should think, will not be 
permitted to remain a captive long — so nearly re- 
lated to 'her grace." 

" Perhaps not," muttered Basset, with a sinister 
smile ; " one way or another, her grace, in all proba- 
bility, will speedily be released But away with 
you ! I am a soldier, and have nothing to do with 
politics." 

" Nor I," answered the youth, in a careless tone ; 
" only as you are a stranger in these parts, I thought 
the rumor might amuse you." 

So saying, he set spurs to the horse, and cantered 
at a gentle pace in the direction of Woodstock. 



CBAPPBR XXIX. 

I act thus for mine honor and your safety. 
Harsh words, like rough shells, oft hide the 
Sweetest kernel. Malors. 

HHHE stern old night, Sir Henry Beddingfield, 
- 1 - was seated in bis private apartment in Rosa- 
mond's Bower — as the north wing of the palace was 
called— in the royal domain of Woodstock. His 
morning meal of manchet bread, and a silver flask 
filled with wine, stood upon the table beside him. 
He was busily engaged in looking over some reports 
which an officer had brought him, and the repast had 
been suffered — although considerably beyond his 
usual hour— to remain untested. 

"Mine is no common charge," he murmured, 
pressing his hand to his wrinkled brow, and pushing 
back the straggling grey hairs which fell upon his 
forehead. "The safety not only of my royal 
mistress, but of the kingdom, is in my keeping. 
Would the Lady Elizabeth were fairly wedded, and 
out of it," he added. " If aught should happen to 
her in my ward, I should never forgive myself. My 
children would never forgive me ; for a father's 
honor is the inheritance of his sons. Would I were 
quietly at home at my poor house of Kingrave ! I 
am not at ease in courts." 

The meditations of the old man were interrupted 
by the entrance of a young officer, who was distantly 
connected with him — Frank Jerningham — a fine, 
noble-looking fellow — a devoted adherent of the 
Catholic party and the queen, like himself. 

" Well, Frank," exclaimed Sir Henry, shaking his 
head reprovingly ; " what squire's errand have you 
come upon now ? Of late you seem to have had no 
other employment." 

11 You mistake, kinsman," said the young man, 
with a slight hesitation. " I cannot refuse to bring 
the messages her grace may charge me with." 

The old knight gave an inarticulate growl. 

« Do you doubt me ?" said the officer, in a tone of 
wounded pride 

"No, Frank— no!" answered his relative; "I 
know you too well for that— yours is not the face 



that could mask a traitor : it is too eloquent, too 
truthful ; but others may." 

" So you acquit me, I am satisfied. ' 

" Frank, Frank !" said the knight, " what I am 
about to say is not intended either for a caution or 
reproof— and yet I feel it necessary to say it— so 
understand a plain man in his plain meaning. The 
Lady Elizabeth is dangerous both to our royal 
mistress and the state. Many there are— may the 
saints confound their policy— who would persuade 
her majesty to bring her sister to trial and the block ; 
others, still more base, urge a surer method. So 
you see how I am hampered — I have to guard alike 
against the escape of my prisoner, and the machin- 
ations of her enemies." 

" Surely you do not mean," exclaimed the youth, 
with a burst of indignation, " that they would dare 
to " 

" Bad men dare do all things but be honest !" 
quietly observed his relation ; « knowing how I am 
engaged in honor, no less than loyalty, you will 
make no request, I am sure, which my duty to the 
queen will not permit me to say ' yes' to 1" 

" Fortunately," observed the officer. " the pre- 
sent one that I am charged with, will not interfere 
with either. The Lady Elizabeth merely wishes 
permission to take the air in the private gardens of 
the palace. Her health," he added, seeing the re- 
fusal rising to the lips of her guardian, " I fear 
begins to fail her. Her cheek grows pale, and her 
eye dim as an imprisoned bird's." 

" That regards her physician," said the knight. 

" Pardon me, Sir Henry," replied the petitioner, 
firmly ; but her highncss's health, equally with her 
safety, regards your honor. What would evil 
tongues not whisper, should she die under your ward t' 

The last consideration evidently moved tho old 
man, and he gave the required permission ; at the 
same time charging his kinsman to take such pre- 
cautions as would render escape or communication 
with any emissary of the Protestant party im- 
possible. 

As Frank Jerningham was about to leave the 
room, he suddenly, recollected that he had left a 
young man in the guard-room, who had been 
anxiously inquiring to see him. 

" Send him up to my chamber," said Sir Henry. 
" And do not forget my words So," he continued, 
as soon as he was alone, " that affair of Frank's 
being off my mind, like a good Christian I'll 'een 
attack my posset." 

The stalwart knight had barely time to finish his 
manchet and wine, before Reuben was marched into 
the room, between a file of men. 

" So," said the adherent of Queen Mary, throwing 
himself back in his high, leathern-covered chair, 
"you have been inquiring for me t" 

" Most anxiously," cried the youth. 

" Tou would speak with met" 

" At your pleasure, Sir Henry, but it must be 
alone." 

"Alone!" repeated the knight, suspiciously. 
" And what can a springall like thee have to say to 
the governor of Woodstock, that his soldiers may 
not hear ?" 

" Fear nothing," exclaimed the young man. " Bo 
lieve me, my purpose is a friendly one." 

" Fear J" repeated the old soldier, with an expres- 
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sion of mingled scorn and amused surprise. " Ha, 
ha I Gad's life, but the brat thinks he is talking 
with some village lout, or raw recruit ! Fear, boy ! " 
he added, sternly, " I have looked upon death in 
many a well-contested field. My hair has blanched 
with time : but no man living can say that the cheek 
of Henry Beddingfield ever grew pale with fear." 

Poor Reuben colored to the temples, and mut- 
tered something about his meaning having been 
misconstrued. 

At a sign from their commander, the soldiers left 
the apartment ; and the knight and his visitor were 
left together. 

"Now, boy," said 
the former ; " out 
with thy speech ; but 
look," he added," that 
you do not try to de- 
ceive me. I have 
dungeons at Wood- 
stock, which open at 
my word ; and, if 
necessary, a gibbet to 
reward the traitor." 

Unmoved by the 
threat, and confident 
in the integrity of his 
purpose, Reuben pro- 
ceeded to relate all 
that he had overheard 
the preceding night at 
the window of the 
Fair Rosamond. Sir 
Henry Beddingfield 
listened with deep at- 
tention ; not a muscle 
of his iron counte- 
nance moved, as he 
listened to the plan of 
murdering his charge 
under his very guard. 
When the tapster had 
finished, he asked him 
the name of the party, 
and a description of 
his person. 

"His name," said 
the youth, "an it bo 
his right one, is 
Basset. In person he 
has an ill-favored, 
swaggering air, 
something between a 

a half-gentleman and one of those foreign merce- 
naries engaged in the pay of the Protector, Somer- 
set, during the last reign." 

His hearer acknowledged that the description was 
a correct one. 

" Return to your inn," he said, " and suffer not a 
word to escape you by which these ruffians may 
suppose you have held communication with mc. 
Inform the knave who sent thee, that I start to- 
morrow to meet her Majesty at Windsor, and that the 
palace here will be left in charge of my kinsman, 
Frank Jerningham " 

Reuben promised to fulfil his orders to the letter. 

" Do so, and thou shalt thrive. I say nothing to 
thee of reward ; for I have discerned a better motive 



in thee than the mere lust of gold : in three days we 
will speak together again." 

The speaker struck a bell which was upon the 
table near him, and commanded the orderly, who 
answered it, to conduct his visitor from Woodstock, 
and to be careful that he spake not a word with any 
one within the walls. 

" So, so," said the old knight, musingly ; Gardiner 
has given me a tangled web to unravel — but I'll dis- 
appoint him. A churchman, too ! Fie ! fie ! for 
what sayeth the canon of our holy church 1 « The 
priest shall be innocent of blood/ If the Lady 




[mabel's jealousy.] 

Elizabeth end her ambitious dreams in the grave, it 
shall not be whilst she is in my keeping. Our 
Blessed Lady guard my honor and the queen's dig- 
nity !" 

With these words, he took up his beaver, and de- 
scended to the private garden of the palace. 

The royal captive was walking pensively under the 
shade of a broad avenue of sycamore trees, when her 
stern old guardian aproached : he had assured him- 
self on his way, by personal examination, that his 
kinsman, Frank had taken every precaution against 
entrance from without : and the conviction annoyed 
him — for it left the burthen of the ungracious resolu- 
tion he had taken upon himself. 

" It must be done," he said, " even for her safety." 



Elizabeth met him with a gracious countenance, 
and thanked him for enlarging the bounds of her 
captivity. 

" Which I am sorry," replied the old knight, with 
an air of embarrassment, " my duty obliges me to 
restrict again." 
" Sir Henry." 

" Your grace must return," he continued, bowing 
very low, " to your lodging in the palace— it is my 
humble duty to attend you." 

The haughty spirit of the future queen was deeply 
wounded at the apparent caprice to which she was 
subject, and tears of 
mortified pride dim- 
med, for an instant, 
her flashing eyes. 

"'Tis well," she 
said ; " you are the 
master ; hut you may 
one day repent this in- 
sult offered to the 
sister of your sove- 
reign. I had almost 
taught myself," she 
added, " to look upon 
you as my host — I 
perceive my error ; 
from henceforth I 
know you only as my 
jailer." 

As the bitter word 
fell from her lips, the 
stern old knight drew 
himself up erect be- 
fore her : a his features, 
usually so calm and 
immoveable, were 
flushed almost as 
deeply as her own. 

" Madam," he said, 
" I pray to God that 
your grace may never 
have a worse jailer. 
To speak the truth, I 
have to guard you not 
only for the queen's 
pleasure, but against 
your enemies. The 
time will come when 
you will do me justice. 
I repeat my request 
.^if necessary ," he 
added, " my com- 
mand. Had you the queen's permission to walk 
in this garden— nay, to quit Woodstock this very 
instant — despite her hand and seal, for four- 
and-twenty hours I would hold you in a close 
ward." 

The clear-headed Elizabeth saw at once that her 
safety was the speaker's motive. 

Forgive mc," she exclaimed. " God help me ! I 
am sore beset, and scarcely know my friends from 
my enemies. But I feel assured that Sir Henry 
Beddingfield is not amongst those who would tamper 
with his own honor, or a helpless woman's life." 

The old man kissed her extended hand. From 
that time there was a degree of confidence estab- 
lished between them. 
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THE EARL OF 

ABERDEEN. 



PRIME MINISTER OP OSBAT 
BRITAIN. 



THE portrait of the 
Earl of Aberdeen, 
engraved upon this page, 
was sketched in the 
House of Lords, a short 
time since, while his lord- 
ship was speaking. The* 
likeness is admirable. 

Lord Aberdeen is hon- 
est — patriotic — anxious 
that his premiership 
should be distinguished 
by national satisfaction; 
and it is not possible 
that, at sixty-eight, his 
motives for taking power 
could be other than the 
purest and noblest. And 
his influence will be 
proportionate to the con- 
fidence that he is above 
and apart from the am- 
bitions and schemes of 
the moment — that he 
is aiming at national 
good. But, perforce, he 
will have to think through 
others, and to decide on 
a balance of arguments 
presented to him by his 
various colleagues. 

Lord Aberdeen, at this 
moment, is precisely 
what might have been 
expected of a peer who 
early entered on the 
magnificent education 
which Parliament pro- 
vides — who was forced 
into ambition and offices 
and trust, and who, 
driven to hard work, was 
compelled to eschew de- 
lights and indolence, and 
so urged and kept in the 
regular habits which 
preserve mental and phy- 
sical health. 




[ABERDEEN, PREMIES OP GREAT BRITAIN. — SKETCHED IN THE HOUSX OP LORDS.] 



He, never had clever- 
ness — and he never had a 
•eat in the House of 
Commons, which might 
have provoked the sena- 
torial knack which so 
often passes for clever- 
ness, and is in truth a 
very good substitute. 
But he was, from the 
first, as his positions 
proved, a soundly judg- 
ing, accurate, tactful, 
reliable man; and the 
dispassionate, cool head, 
always learning, always 
observing, is, after forty 
years of work and watch- 
ing, full of wisdom — 
which is, remembrance of 
the results of observa- 
tion. 

Of all men known to 
the public, he is especi- 
ally fitted for the task 
assigned by Queen Vic- 
toria of being the centre of 
a combination of parties. 

Lord Aberdeen, at 
sixty-eight, speaks with 
a force that Lord Derby, 
(the late Premier,) with 
the fetal facility of vigo- 
rous fluency, could never 
attain ; and those who 
heard the speeches of 
these two men recently 
in the House of Lords, 
would only contrast 
favorably the heavy, 
low-voiced, slow, conver- 
sational, or rather solilo- 
quy-like style and man- 
ner of austere, grey- 
headed, large-chested 
Lord Aberdeen, with 
the " marry-come-up' * 
" petulence" and petti- 
ness which characterise 
the mind and nature of 
Lord Derby. 

More might be said of 
Lord Aberdeen, but want 
of space forbids our giving 
a lengthy sketch. 
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THE 



SMUGGLER'S GHOST. 

A YARN. 



BIT A BLUB JACKET. 



mOM BROWN, or Whitey-Brown Tom, as he 
-*- was familiarly called, was a lime-burner — that 
is to say, he used a few years ago to be seen toiling 
at a furnace placed in a deep hollow near a certain 
nameless fishing village on the Kentish coast. The 
part that he performed, as one of the busy bees 
belonging to the great British hive of industry, was 
converting portions of our white cliffs into lime ; and 
the great chalk basin in which he achieved this meta- 
morphosis was not more admirably situated for ship- 
ping the material when made, than for " running " 
a few tubs of " moonshine " as occasion or opportu- 
nity afforded. 

If the reader will accompany us to this spot, we 
will soon convince him that few situations could be 
better adapted than this circular basin for carrying 
on Whitey-Brown Tom's double occupation. See, 
just at the bottom of the hollow there stands a lime- 
kiln, sending up in spiral wreaths pale yellow sul- 
phureous vapors, which give to the place the dry, 
hot, choking atmosphere of a slumbering volcano. 
Every object round about bears evidence that lime is 
produced in considerable quantities ; for every bush 
is white, the long coarse grass is loaded with an 
unsightly powder— the very crows that haunt the 
unhallowed spot, look as if they wero in half mourn- 
ing, with the ashes of the kiln ; and as for the three 
men sitting huddled round its brim, they look more 
like gnomes or ghosts, than human beings made of 
wholesome flesh and blood. However, they are 
smoking, drinking, and chattering merrily, and 
bursting every now and then into that boisterous 
laughter peculiar to rude health, hard work, and 
strong beer acting upon the thirsty souls of lime- 
burners. 

"Come, shove along, Bill," said one of these 
merry fellows, addressing a blanched old man, with 
eyes like a ferret ; " slip off your muzzle lashins, 
and spin us a yarn about Whitey-Brown Tom's 
ghost." 

"Ah, do," chimed in the other ; " for I understand 
he was the rum'ist fellar as ever lived 'bout these 
parts." 

"Just about wos," said Bill. "Ah!" he con- 
tinued, lolling his head, and putting on a half serious 
and half comic look, " poor* Whitey-Brown's fate 
may happen to the steadiest head amongst us." 

"How sol" 

"Well," said old Bill, "ye see we lime-burners 
never stood well with the community ; we wos 
always counted as a sort o' cross 'twixt a smuggler 
and a poacher, and Whitey-Brown would do any- 
thing for a drop, o' lickor ; for ourn's a dry bis'ness, 
an' I'm blow'd if he couldn't sling a tub, or noose a 
hare, like one o'clock half struck." 

" In coorse," said old Bill's two listeners. 

" Well," continued BUI, " he cou'd drink, I can 
tell ye ; but he stood well with the landlord of the 
' Three Horse-shoes,' for he always paid his reck'- 
nin\" 

" Always paid his reck'nin', did he !" said one of 
the men, musing, as though he doubted the possi- 



bility of such conduct in a lime-burner ; '< that wos 
honest on him, any how." 

" Just about wos ; 'tick'larly when it takes a day's 
arnings to wash the dust o' the lime out of a fellar's 
throat." 

" I s'pose he never touched water 1" 

"Why, sartingly not," replied Bill in astonish- 
ment ; " bin a fool if he had." 

"How sol" 

"How so!" echoed Bill. "Hadn't he a lime- 
burner's 'sperience — hadn't he too often seen how 
water acted on lime to swaller any hisself! No, 
no," said old Bill, shaking his {pad, "Whitey- 
Brown Tom didn't fancy goin' off into one o' your 
spontagious combustions." 

"Hilloa!" said the two lime-burners, "what's 
that !" 

"What, don't you know what a 'spontagious 
combustion ' is!" 

"No." 

" Why, it's a sort of bustin' oneself into little bits, 
just like slaked lime does. Ah !" the old fellow con- 
tinued, after he had taken a severe suck at his beer- 
can, " if a fellar drinks water, he desarves to suffer 
for his folly ; there's nothin' like mindin' what sort 
o' moisture a man slakes his clay with." 

"All right," chimed in the two auditors; "go 
on." 

" Well," resumed the old man, " if Whitey-Brown 
could drink spirits like lime can water, he quite 
rival'd it another way." 

"Smoked, I s'pose 1" 

" You've just bit it. His smokin' was just some- 
thing awful. Youscouldn't tell his smother from the 
kiln's when the fit was on him, and his bile on the 
simmer. But as I said afore, he was liked by every- 
body ; and at the ' Three Horse-shoes ' he was a 
regular cemented brick; and even the landlord would 
sometimes refuse to draw him more beer ; and in- 
stead o' takin' Ms money, he'd drop a kind word into 
his ear. 'Take care,' he'd say — 'take care, old 
chap, or you'll cant yourself into the kiln one of these 
"odd nights.' 

" ' Oh, ah !' old Whitey-Brown would say, ' never 
mind me ; I don't like the dusty stuff well enough to 
fall into the kiln ; a butt o' strong ale, now, and a 
fellar might stand a chance o' wettin' his whiskers ; 
but lime— no, no ; burnin' lime— no, never !' " 

" But how kum he to turn ghost— eh, Bill!" 

" Well," replied the old man, " I b'lieve its 'cordin' 
to law for a feller to die, or to be kill'd somehow, 
afore he can bekum a proper ghost." 

" Sartingly," said the two listeners. 

"Well, to make all things square and right, 
Whitey-Brown Tom, a'ter he'd bin a workin' all one 
night at the kiln, wasn't to be found on the followhV 
mornin'. The boys hunted for htm, the whole 
parish kum a pokin' about in the chalk-pits and 
copses, the bellman cry'd him— but 'twas all to no 
purpose : he wasn't to be found." 

" Wasn't he found again, eh 1" 

" That depends upon what you call findhV," re- 
plied old Bill. " Howsomever, to make a short yarn 
of it, a'ter we'd rak'd and pok'd everywhere, we 
'sprats that Whitey-Brown might a bin all mops 
and brooms over night, so we looks into the kiln, as 
well as round about it" 



"My precious eyes!" exclaimed the two men 
aghast. 

"Ah!" sighed the old man, apparently much 
shocked at the recollection of the terrible scene ; "it 
just about wos a heart-breakin' sight." 

" Poor fellar !" said the two lime-burners, sym- 
pathetically ; " he really had pitched hisself into the 
burnin' lime-kiln then!" 

" Sartingly ; leastways, we found a heap o* bones 
scattered all over the kiln ; some on 'em had even 
grop'd their way right down to the bottom o* tbe 
fire, so it's pretty sure that Whitey-Brown Tom 
died as he liv'd, terrible hard." 

M But how d'ye know they wos his bones!" 

" 'Cos we found a bit of his jacket and singed 
shoe, which in coorse dropped to tinder as soon as 
they was touch'd ; howsomever, his buttons told the 
tale, for ye see his wife cou'd swear to 'em, for she 
sew'd 'em on." 

" And was that all that was left on him !" 

"All," said old Bill, solemnly, " % cept his pipe, 
and that 'pear'd the better for the burnin', for it 
went into the fire as black as a raven, but cam' out 
as white as snow." 

" What a horrid death !" exclaimed the two lime- 
burners. 

" 'Twas," said the old man, looking slyly at his 
two mates. 

" And did nothin' more leak out about him — eh ?" 

41 Why, yes, in coorse," replied the old man. 

"When the coroner sot on his body, I s'pose,' 1 
said one of the men. 

" Why, you fool," growled old Bill ; " there never 
was no body to be sot on." 

" Oh, ah ! I forgot that," said the lime-burner ; 
" whatever did they do !" 

" Do ! Why, they sot on his pipe and buttons." 

"His pipe and buttons !" replied the two men in 
astonishment. 

u Yes, and a pretty bis'ness they made on it surely 
— the lubbers brought in a verdic' of * fell in the sea.' 
Ah ! ah !" 

" Ah ! ah 1" laughed the lime-burners in chorus : 
u how odd. Fell in the kiln wou'd a been nearer 
the mark. Why, the sea's two mile off." 

"And more," said Bill, finishing the sentence. 
" Howsomever, it was no use makin' a nitty about 
his remains, seeing as how he hadn't left none 'cept 
hia pipe, so I claim'd that, and stuck it up on a lump 
o' chalk yonder, just above where he fell into tbe 
kiln, as a sort o' monyment." ' 

" You berry'd his bone-dust, I s'pose!" said one 
of the men, shuddering. 

"No, no, he hadn't left any." 

" Well," rejoined the other lime-burner, emphati- 
4»lly ; " there never cou'd a bin no ghost made out 
o' nobody, no how, that's fiat." 

« Oou'dn't there !" replied BUI, putting on a defi- 
nitive look; "cou'dn't there! Let me tell ye, 
ghosts is made out o' nobody knows what. How- 
ever, you'll see. Well," he continued, " in coorse, 
poor Whitey-Brown Tom was soon forgotten by us 
all, even his awful end had ceased to be a warning 
to us lime-bumers, for we'd a couple o' hands as 
used to work at the kiln, juss about that time, as 
carried more sail nor ballast, as wos* just as likely tn 
cant themselves into the burning chalk as poor old 
Whitey-Brown hisself. "Well," continued Bill, 
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"things had aim to this past, when one night as I 
and Stafford Joe was a sittin' round the brim o' the 
kiln, just aa we are now, coffin* a yarn, when all on 
a redden Joe hollar* oat — ' Hilloa ! who's there V 

" < Oh, it's nothing,' says I ; ' it's only the sow- 
wester a-moaning his way through the clump o' firs 
at the top of the hollow.* But lor a muasy on us, 
you might aa well a whistled a jig to a milestone as 
tried to persuade Joe of that, for there he stood a 
•hiverin' and a shakin', frightened out of his wits, 
when presently he hollars out, ' There, there he is 
again !' and sure enough this time I looked up and 
seed a face a grinnin' at us across the kiln, that 
made our marrers freeze in our bones." 

" Why, what was it ?" demanded the two lime- 
burners getting a little feverish. 

" Whitey-Brown Tom." 

" Whitey-Brown Tom 1 His ghost you mean." 

" Well, in coorse I does," replied old Bill ; " and 
you may be sartin that we shook like a couple o' 
dogvanes. But presently Joe nudges me, and says, 
« Speak to him, Bill ; you know'd him ;' and so, pre- 
suming ou old acquaintance like, I says out boldly, 
1 Is that you, Whitey-Brown V " 

11 Well?" gasped the two lime-burners. 

" Well," replied Bill, " though I asked this question 
three times, 'cordin' to the reg'lar built way of holdin' 
a jodaver with ghosts, he never made no answer." 

"No ghosts never do," interrupted one of the 
lime-burners. 

-' Howsomever," continued Bill, " there he stood 
grinnin at us ; his tall, hairy rigger, lookin' none the 
handsomer for being seen by the light o* the moon, 
and the sulphureous glare o' the kiln, — for, as he 
was on t' other side o' the fire, the hot vapory air 
through which he show'd hisself made poor old 
Whitey-Brown's ghost jig, whirl, and bob about, 
and cut as many capers as wou'd a sars'd our legs 
o* mutton for a month o' Sundays ; 'aides which it 
made him green, blue, and yellow by turns." 

" Well," said the lime-burners, " and what be- 
kum o' the ghost V 

" Oh, there he kept on t* other side o' the kiln, 
tryin* to 'splain by dumb-show how he cum to his 
ontiroely end ; and first he points up to the chuck 
pit where we keeps our beer-can, and then he'd make 
believe he was a drinkin' ; and then he'd point into 
the kiln, as much as to say, that's how it was done " 

" Meanin' how he was roasted !" 

11 1 s'pose so," replied Bill. " Presently he fades 
away into the gloom o* the hollow ; and then Joe 
and I looks into the whites o' one another's eyes, 
and away we walks to the chalk-pit, where we keeps 
our beer-can, as naturally as one sucking pig follars 
another ; and what d'ye think had happened ?" 

" Can't say," said the two lime-burners. 

" The can was empty ! Well," continued old 
Bill, " there was no miatakin' whose ghost it was 
a'ter that. Poor Whitey-Brown ! no wonder his 
ghost way a-dry, a'ter being burnt to dust and ashes. 
But that was nothin' to the games he play'd that 
night, for he pok'd his head into his own winder, 
and ketches his wife a ogling and coaxing her new 
mate as was to be, and sends her into * stirricks ;' 
and then he popp'd into the skittle-alley, and put 
'em all in a swither, ' sides which ho frightened the 
coast-guard man into fits." 
"What, he at the Point, I s'pose 1" said ene ef 



the lime-burners, with the ready tact of a man who 
knew the best spot for 'running a cargo. 

" The same." 

" My eyes, what a chance !" 

" I'b'lieve ye, and one that wos'n't allow'd to slip, 
for, sing'lar enough, the ' Rose in June ' lugger, full 
o' tubs and backey, was actually worked over the 
beach that very night." 

"How odd!" 

" Was n't it 1" said old Bill, smiling. " But the 
runniest joke of all was the ghost rabbin' out his 
own score at the ' Three Horse-shoes.' " 

" Couldn't bear to be in debt, I 'spose," said a 
lime-burner. < 

" Just so," said Bill. " Ghosts is always very 
partikler 'bout money matters. But Whitey-Brown 
Tom need n't a troubled 'bout his score, for he went 
off in such a hurry he had n't time to settle it." 

" What a odd freak though !" 

" Was n't it," said the old man. " At least he'd 
the credit of it, and so he had for runnin' the tubp 
and backy ; for, in coorse, if a ghost was dishonest 
enough to unchalk his own score, he'd be up to all 
sorts of devilry." 

" And did he appear again V 

" Sartinly ; but the next time he took care to 
come when I wos quite alone, for Stafford Joe was 
so skeered by the ghost that he left the kiln. But 
this time he'd found his tongue." 

" But how did it happen, eh 1" demanded one of 
the lime-burners. 

" Why, I was sitting watching the kiln and the 
moon, as she was a bobbin' in and out among the 
clouds, lookin' as windy as a bagpipe, when all on a 
sudden Whitey-Brown's ghost appeared, grinnin' at 
me from the other side o' the fire." 

" Well, and you all alone, eh 1" 

l( That's just what the ghost wanted; for the first 
question he axed me was, ' If anybody was with 
me V ' No,' says I. * Then allow me to drink your 
good health,' says he, and sure enough I sees my 
own beer-can glued to his mouth, and he sucking 
away at it, like a bull calf. 

" ' Hallo,' says I, ' avast with the beer-can ;' but 
the louder I hollar'd the faster the ghost gulped 
down the liquor," 

44 I'd a stopp'd his swizshn'," said one of the 
lime-burners, " if h'd a drunk my allowance in that 
sort o' way." 

" Well," continued old Bill, " I thought I'd 
better have the matter settled at once ; so I up and 
axed him, ' If he was n't a pretty sort o' a ghost to 
drink a poor fellow's beer in that manner.' " 

" ' Don't onsettle yer bile,' says the ghost. 
4 There's plenty more where that cum from ;' and so 
sayin' he walks round the kiln, ketches hold o' my 
hand, and gives me a gripe that soon convinces me, 
that if his bones wos burnt to ashes, he'd contrived 
to keep plenty o' power in his muscles, and no 
mistake." 

44 Avast there, Bill," said one of the old man's 
auditors. 44 Why, how could that be— was n't 
Whitey-Brown burned to dust and ashes in the 
kiln 1 Mind what your a sayin'." 

44 Well, p'raps I'd better, and so I shall le; the 
ghost tell his own story, how he managed to scuffle 
along, after leaving his jacket, boots, pipe, and, 'bove 
all, his bones, in the kiln." 



" Ah, that's better," said the man ; " only don't 
go to wind'ard o' truth." 

44 Don't mean to. Well," continued Bill, " I wos 
glad enough to see Whitey-Brown Tom's ghost in 
such capital case, so I goes and retches his pipe* 
wot sarv'd for his monyment, out o' the lump o' 
chalk, and filling it with backy, down we sot, cheek 
by jowl, to cuff a yarn. 4 And now,' says 1, 4 where 
have you bin this six months V — for that was about 
the time he'd been roasted." 

44 And d'ye mean to say he could talk to ye 1" 

44 Ton shall hear," drily observed old Bill. 

11 * Where have I bin to ?" says the ghost. 

44 * Yes,' says I, ' You couldn't a bin in a much 
hotter place than where we ' 

" ' Stop,' says Whitey-Brown's shadder, • we 
won't go into that story,' and so passin' his hand 
over his brow, quite nat'ral like, he axes me, 4 If I 
recollected the time when he wos miss'd V 

44 ' Found, you mean,' says I, 4 in the kiln.' 

44 4 No matter,' he replied, peevishly, 4 missed or 
found* it's all one now.' 

"'Well?' 

" 4 Well, I'd bin working pretty stifi; getting chalk 
out o' the pit to bum in the kiln, and p'raps I'd 
swigg'd a little too free at the beer-can, for the 
weather wos hot, and so, what with the heat, the 
work, and the beer, I drops myself into ' 

• 4 ' The kiln V says I, interrupting. 

44 4 No— -no,' said he. 4 1 drops myself into the 
long grass, and was soon fast asleep. 4 Well, I 
can't say how long I snoosed, but I was awoke 
rather suddenly by a fellow pulling my nose and 
clapping a pistol to my head.' 

44 4 What, then, you was murdered, eh 1 and didn't 
throw yourself into the kiln V 

<• < No— no. Why, Bill,' says he, < you're just like 
the rest o' the fools— will have it I've bin burnt to 
death.' 

44 4 Why, yes. Didn't we find yer hones V 

" You'll see,' said the ghost. ' No. I soon found 
that I had been diskivered by a gang o' smugglers 
— the Allerton gang — as used the deep hole in the 
copse for stowing away their tubs.' 

44 'Well,' says I, 'and what o' that! You 
would n't a split on 'em V 

44 * No — no, sartiiily not ; but somehow the captain 
o' the band was a stranger to me, and suspected I'd 
been a watchin' on 'em. " All very fine, master 
lime-burner," says he ; " all very fine 'bout takin' a 
snooze out o' the heat o' the sun, but we must make 
things safe. Here," says he, " take and drink of 



44 « D'ye like it t" says the captain. 

44 4 1 should think I do.' 

"•Have another 1' says he. 

"'Don't mind,' says I. 

" 4 Well, weil,' says he, a little mollified, ' we 
don't mean you any mischief, and you seem a de- 
cent sort of a fellow ; but you have seen more than 
we intended you should, at least we 'spects you 
have, and the cargo's more than ordinary. So you 
see' — he went on cocking his pistol at the same 
time, * we've taken quite a fancy to you, and, accord- 
ingly, we give you tho choice of finding yourself 
stowed away in some snug hole about here, with a 
plug of lead as ballast to your brains, or— 1 

"'WhatV says I. 
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« * Oh, only to go for a cruise with us, live as we 
do, and drink the same sort o' stuff as you've just 
■waJIerd till all's blue.' 

" • All right,' says I, * I'm your man.' 

"•Thought you wouldn't want much coaxing,' 
says the captain. 

" ' Des say not,' says I. * Must just send home to 
my wife, to tell her where I'm gone to.' 

" ' Can't be done,' says the captain. 

" ' Poor devil, how she will fret,' says I. 

•«"' Yes,' says the captain, stowing his pistol away, 
'I should say so ;' and then he gives me a knowing 
look, as much as to say, 'you're a pretty fellow to 
fret about' Well, presently he has a short talki 
with his men ; and then he, comes to me, and says, 
1 Mind for a lark, old boy V 

" Don't mind,' says I. 

" ' Just skin off that dusty old toggery of yourn, 
and slip into a bran new suit we've got up in the 
cave yonder.' 

« « All right,' says I. Well, you see, I'd no sooner 
peeled, than the smugglers, who are up to all kinds 
o' dodges, pitches my old clothes into the kiln, to 
make believe that I'd tumbled in. 

" * But how about your bones ; they could n't a 
flung them in, any how V 

"'Why, no,' replied Whitey-Brown Tom, *that 
wouldn't a been easy, and me here to tell all about 
it. No; but you remembers, there used to be a 
dung-heap yonder, roll o' all sorts o' bones ; and old 
whats-i'-name, the ragman, used to pick 'em out to 
sell ; so the cunning smugglers, knowing I should 
be missed, chucked a lot of 'em along with my tog- 
gery into the fire, saying, " Never mind, old fellow ; 
here's a job for the coroner, and your wife at the 
same time." ' 

" « And sure enough,' says I, 'the deception was 
first-rate. Why, the whole county, coroner and all, 
b'lieves you as dead as a b'iled lobster.' 

"'I know they do,' said Whitey-Brown Tom. 

' 'Twas intended they should. Why, lor bless ye, 
Ive only to show my phis in a glimmering night, 
and I clears the way like a double-headed shot 
But mum's the word, old boy ;' and so we has a 
good swig at some o' the right sort o' stuff he'd got 
about him— cuffs another yarn or two; and then 
giving me a gripe, he was off to join his gang at the 
back o' the point" 

" Capital !" shouted the two lime-burners, whose 
belief in ghosts had given way to undisguised admi- 
ration of the scheme the smugglers had so success- 
fully practised. 

"And so you see," continued old Bill, "ever 
a'ter that, those who know'd how to put block and 
strap together, cou'd understand how it happen'd 
that Whitey-Brown's ghost always wos seen on 
them sort o' nights best suited for running a boat o' 
tubs or backey at the back o' the point ; but in 
course," sighed old BiK, " the trick got stale at last 
for it got wind that the appearance of Whitey-Brown 
and running a cargo meant the same thing ; and the 
last time a coast guard sent a brace o' bullets nearer 
his ghostship than was pleasant ; and since then I 
s'pose he's shifted his quarters, for I've heard nothin' 
on him since." 

If the Doge of Venice were to lose his sight, 
what useful article would it be converted into! — A 
Venetian blind. 



EDITH MORTIMER, 

OR THE OLD MAN'S TALE 



FOR many years past I have been in the habit of 
indulging myself with two or three months' 
holiday, rambling from place to place in parts of 
England, and luxuriating in the lovely scenery 
which is to be found in so many spots of that highly 
favored island ; a delightful change and recreation 
from the close study and dingy atmosphere of a law- 
yer's chambers. 

I have met with several amusing characters, some 
strange accidents, and many curious and pleasing 
anecdotes ; but with none have I been more im- 
pressed than with the following narrative, which I 
will present to the reader, as near as possible in the 
words it was given to me. To avoid painful recol- 
lections to relatives (should there be such), I shall 
not disclose the locality, and the names are pur- 
posely fictitious. 

Towards the close of a beautiful summer's day, I 
was watching, from the brow of a hill, a most glori- 
ous sunset, which, illuminating a deep and richly 
wooded valley below, discovered to my view a large 
mansion, surrounded with magnificent trees and 
shrubs, and all the appurtenances of a gentleman's 
seat of no mean character. Looking for some per- 
son of whom I might make inquiry respecting the 
owner of such an enviable residence, I perceived an 
old man sitting pensively below me, his long grey 
hair waving with the summer breeze, his hands 
clasped, and his eyes intently fixed on the house I 
had just descried. I coughed, and made as much 
noise as I could in approaching him, that I might 
not come too suddenly upon him, for the green turf 
was soft as the finest carpet. He turned his head, 
arose, and to my "good evening" replied in so 
mournful and gentle a voice, that I could at onco 
perceive his meditations were of a sad nature. 

After two or three observations on the fineness of 
the season, and the beauty and ma gnific ence of the 
view before us, I asked, i jjkt w%0UT**Joes that 
splendid place belong 1" " Ah, sir," he replied, "I 
was thinking of the owners of that forsaken house, 
when you spoke to me, once so happy, now, sir, if 
living, how miserable ; but no one knows, sir, the 
place is all shut up, and has been uninhabited for 
years, save by an old family servant and his wife, 
and if they know where the poor master and mistress 
are, they have never told. 

" Oh, sir, when I remember the happiness that 
was in that joyful house, and indeed, sir, in all the 
village round when blessed with their presence, and 
think of what has happened since, my poor heart is 
ready to break. (Here the old man was obliged to 
stop to wipe away his tears.) But grief; sir, does 
not kill ; no doubt God sends it to wear us from 
this world of pain and sorrow for our good, but it is 
sometimes very hard for a poor sinner like me to 
think so." 

I was much struck with the venerable looking 
man's impressive manner, and the tears which con- 
tinued to roll down his poor withered cheeks. I 
begged him, if not too painful a task, to tell me the 
melancholy story, for I saw that something dreadful 
had occurred. He consented, and seating himself 
by my side, began his mournful tale. 



"It is now about thirty years since, thai Sir 
Walter Middleton brought home his young and 
lovely bride, to reside entirely on this his paternal 
estate, which had passed uninterruptedly from one 
generation to another in his family. The whole 
country round, as well as the villages, was as- 
sembled to welcome the best of landlords, and the 
kindest and most generous of masters to his 
home and loving tenantry. There were great doings, 
sir, each one vieing with the other to show their 
joy and respect. Well, sir, all went on as happy as 
could be, and again in eight months' time there 
were fresh rejoicings, for an heir was born, and a 
fine noble baby he was, sir. Eighteen months after- 
wards, another fine boy was born, and then my lady 
had no more children. I had often heard say her 
ladyship wished much for a daughter, but she never 
had one of her own, although there was one after- 
wards she loved as dearly as if she had been her own 
child born. 

" The two dear lads grew as fine upright band- 
some boys, sir, as you ever saw ; they were kind and 
affable to all, and were the admiration of not only 
their doting parents, but of all the gentry round ; 
indeed, sir, they were noble boys. I was returning 
home one day rather earlier than usual, when I met 
messengers galloping to and from the hall, women 
and children running about crying, and every one in 
distress, and then they told me, sir, that Master 
Walter (who was about seven years old), had been 
thrown from one of his father's spirited horses, 
which he had, in the absence of the groom, impru- 
dently mounted. He was insensible, and it was 
feared very much injured ; for many days his life 
was despaired of, and we all grieved for the poor 
sorrowing parents' sufferings, as well as for the 
noble-hearted boy, 4br he was more beloved than his 
brother whose disposition was not so amiable. 

" Well, sir, after many months of severe pain the 
young master was restored, but he was a cripple for 
life, and looked so thin and delicate from his close 
confinement, that it was long before he regained the 
flesh and strength he had' lost. Great was the 
grief that Sir Walter and his good lady suffered 
when they saw their darling child's altered appear- 
ance. Everything that could be done was done ; 
they took him to London for better advice, they took 
him abroad for change of air, and to try the effect of 
some wonderful baths, and he was improved very 
much on his return home, but he was lame, sir, and 
his growth was very slow. But he had everything 
besides, a noble handsome nice, a kind benevolent 
heart, a sweet even temper, and words and good 
advice to all ; he was always loving and obedient to 
his parents, kind above all, sir, a humble pious 
Christian. No wonder, then, that he was doted on 
by his beloved parents, who saw in him their prayers 
answered, and their fondest hopes realised. Master 
Edmund was thought by some to be handsomer than 
Master Walter (but to my mind he wanted his 
brother's bright, loving look) ; he was a fine tall 
youth, proud of his figure and appearance, and from 
having had no interruption to his studies, like his 
poor brother had, he was, they said, a greater 
scholar. Had it not been for Master Walter's sad 
accident, when they were grown up. sir, two finer 
young men could hardly ever have been seen. 

" Well, sir, years passed on, all things were so 
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well ordered at the Hall, that there were always 
happiness and comfort there ; the young gentlemen 
had finished their education, and those that were 
competent to judge said they were very clever; 
when, quite suddenly, Lady Middleton was sum- 
moned to the death-bed of a dear friend, who be- 
queathed her orphan daughter, the lovely Edith 
Mortimer, to her kind guardianship and care. They 
returned after' a short time to the Hall, equally 
pleased with each other, and Miss Edith was treated 
as a daughter both by Sir W. and Lady Middleton, 
and the young men considered her as their sister. 

" Well, sir, the poor people soon began to say she 
was an angel sent from heaven to be a blessing to the 
▼illage. In health, in sickness, and in death, she 
was the comforter of all ; young and old rejoiced to 
see her face; Lady Middleton had always been 
meek, kind, and charitable, and in the habit of visit- 
ing at the cottages, but Miss Edith now took her 
place, and every ope was well cared for. The young 
squire had never mounted ahorse since his accident, 
having given his parents a promise he would not, 
but he had a pony chair with two beautiful grey 
ponies, that he used to drive Lady Middleton in, to 
visit the cottages, so while she was reading by the 
bedside of one he would be reading to and comfort- 
ing another, for he was truly a young Christian. 
Well, sir, my lady's place was soon taken by Miss 
Edith, and you know how people will talk ; it was 
reported that she and Mr. Walter were engaged to 
be married, and a lovely young couple they were, 
sir. Why, even our good old rector, Mr. Barton, 
was heard to say that they were born for each other, 
and that he hoped, before he finished his course here, 
he should be permitted to join their hands ; and he 
was a very careful gentleman too, sir, so every one 
thought he had good reason for saying as much as 
that. 

" Mr. Edmund, like his father, rode very spirited 
horses, and was much admired by the ladies on 
horseback, where his commanding height and figure 
were seen to great advantage. They said, he 
always wanted Miss Edith to ride with him,* that 
she might see it ; and at last it was whispered at the 
Hall, by the servants, that Mr. Edmund was in love 
too, with Miss Edith. 

11 Many tales were spread, but I never listened to 
them, and would not believe them, until one day, I 
had been transacting a little matter of business for 
Sir Walter, and was waiting in the hall for a letter, 
when Miss Edith came out of the morning room, 
with her bonnet and shawl on, ready to go with Mr. 
Walter in his pony chair. She was followed by 
Mr. Edmund, who said (I thought, very angrily) ; 
' Why must you go ? You had much better put on 
your habit, and take a ride with me over the hills.' 
She replied in her usual sweet manner, ' I cannot, 
Edmund, I have asked Walter to drive me to see 
poor old Mrs. Jones, who is very ill.' * Nevermind 
that,' he' said, ' Walter can go by himself, and leave 
a message ; you surely must prefer a ride on such a 
glorious day as this.' ' No, Edmund,' she returned, 
4 1 promised Mrs. Jones to go and read to her, and I 
cannot, for my own pleasure disappoint her ; her 
time is short here, and I should never forgive my- 
self for neglecting any opportunity of offering her 
the little comfort I am able to give her. But,' 
added she, in her coaxing way, why not ride with 



us as far as we go, and we can join you afterwards V 
What !' he exclaimed, his fine face glowing with 
passion, ' what ! ride with you, and see him sitting 
by your side. Never. 1 And dashing through the 
opposite folding doors, he left her standing pale and 
frightened at his violence. All at once the truth 
seemed to burst upon her, and with a downcast 
flushed look, she returned to the room. 

" A few minutes passed, when Mr. Walter drove 
up to the door, and giving the reins to the groom, 
he cried out in a cheerful voice, ' Now, Edith,' 
and then seeing me— {I opened the door for her), he 
said, * Good morning, Benton ;' then casting his 
bright black eyes upwards, as he came up the steps 
to meet her, he exclaimed, ' Why, dear Edith, what 
it the matter V I did not hear her reply, but when 
they drove off together, I had sad thoughts that their 
cup of joy would not be free from sorrow ; but oh, 
sir, I had no thought of how much sorrow. 

" It was too true, sir, Mr. Edmund was madly in 
love with his brother's intended wife; for Mr. 
Walter had, with his parents' joyful consent, been 
accepted by Miss Edith. To them Mr. Edmund's 
attentions appeared only natural, they did not dream 
of the sad reality. 

"Well, sir, the young squire, as well as Sir 
Walter and Lady Middleton, wished the marriage to 
take place, but Miss Edith put it off from time to 
time; for although it was not then known, Mr. 
Edmund had, after vainly trying to supplant his 
brother, sworn to her that she should never be his 
brother's wife, and she feared lest he should do 
something dreadful, and cause misery to those she 
loved so well. She hoped, by giving him time to 
see his folly, he would try and overcome it. 

"Everyone saw that she was not herself; she 
became thin and pale, and very nervous, and would 
neither be driven by Mr. Walter, nor ride with Mr. 
Edmund. At last she became so ill, that advice was 
thought necessary, notwithstanding she persisted in 
saying that nothing was the matter with her. The 
doctor advised the marriage to take place imme- 
diately, and Mr. Walter to take her to a warmer 
climate, as he feared she inherited her mother's dis- 
ease, who had died of consumption : but it was 
anxiety, sir, that was destroying her health. 

"All was in busy preparation, but neither Mr. 
Walter or Miss Edith seemed themselves. Mr. 
Edmund's temper grew worse and worse, and one 
day, when his good brother was trying to soothe 
him after some trifling offence, he desired him to 
keep his advice to himself, Mr. Walter replied, 

* Why, dear Edmund, do you continue to pain me 
with your strange behavior 1 you well know that, 
almost all my life, I have given up my own wishes 
to yours ; what would you have V ' Give me Edith, 
then,' he said, in a voice hoarse with passion. 

* What do you say, Edmund ? do I hear vou aright 1 
my Edith, my own dear Edith — you know not what 
you say, Walter.' ' Hear me,' he cried, • I will not 
survive the day she becomes your wife.' Then 
rushing to his room, the headstrong young man 
packed up a few clothes, and calling for his servant, 
rode off no one knew whither. 

"It then became necessary to explain to Sir 
Walter and his lady their son's previous conduct, 
which had for months been preying on Miss Edith's 
gentle frame and spirits. Every effort was made to 



discover where Mr. Edmund was gone to (he had 
sent the horse and servant back), but without suc- 
cess. Mr. Walter went to London, and would have 
gone further in search of his wayward brother, but 
his parents would not let him. 

" In the meantime Miss Edith became thinner and 
palor ; she accused herself of being the cause of all 
the misery her dear parents (as she called them) 
suffered. Well, sir, at last a letter did come from 
Spain, from Mr. Edmund, begging his parents' for- 
giveness, but saying he could not return home. 

" Miss Edith began to look more cheerful, the mar- 
riage day was fixed, and Mr. Walter now drove her 
again to visit the sick. A little girl, one of the school 
children, was very ill ; Miss Edith as usual went to 
see her, nursed her in her lap, and when she was 
coming away, the child clung to her, and kissed her 
at parting, when Miss Edith observed to her mother, 
she thought the child's breath very hot, and as she 
had so much fever, she advised her at once to send 
for the village doctor. He came, and pronounced 
the child to have scarlet fever, and hearing that Miss 
Edith had just left, he hastened to the hall, to beg 
that she would use every precaution, feeling in his 
own mind great fear that it was too late, and that it 
would be more than she could bear in her delicate 
state, should the disease assume a dangerous form. 
Well, sir, the poor little child's was a dreadful case ; 
she soon died, and a few days after Miss Edith sick- 
ened. Oh ! what sad news it was to us all, and 
what a dismal house it was at the hall. Poor Sir 
Walter and Lady Middleton were overwhelmed with 
grief, for she was the joy of their life. Mr. Walter 
wept and prayed for his beloved one ; he would 
listen to no entreaty, but kept watch day and night by 
Miss Edith's bedside. So long as she was sensible, 
she made him go out in the fresh air, every day and 
tried to comfort all. She felt she should not recover, 
but she looked forward to a happier meeting above. 
Oh, sir, I cannot tell you all she said to those around 
her ; her life was peace itself, and her death was 
peace. She sent her love and forgiveness to Mr. 
Edmund, and she bade them all seek comfort and 
consolation where alone it can be found. 

"The sorrow of that house was grievous, but 
God was there, sir, supporting with his everlasting 
arms the sorrowing ones. Old Mr. Barton said, he 
had no need to go to teach, he might to learn. 

" The day poor Miss Edith was buried, which will 
never be forgotten by many here, sir, the poor young 
squire would stay until the coffin was hid from his 
sight, and as he turned mournfully away, he was 
heard to say, * I am coming, Edith.' He walked 
slowly home, and upon entering the library where 
Mr. Barton was consoling Sir Walter and Lady 
Middleton he threw himself into his parents' arms, 
and then going to Mr. Barton, he said, ' Pray for 
me, that my sins may be forgiven, and comfort my 
dear father and mother, for I am going too ; I am 
very ill, I have striven to keep up till to-day, but 
now I must go to bed, to rise no more in this world.' 
It was then perceived that the eruption had appeared, 
he had taken the fever, and in less than ten days, 
the vault was again opened, and the young heir was 
laid by his beloved's side. Oh, sir! that I could 
have died for him, and spared his poor afflicted 
parents that awful blow. Well, sir, we poor igno- 
rant mortals thought there had been trials anil 
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troubles enough, but God thought otherwise. A 
letter came to say Mr. Edmund was dangerously ill 
in the south of France, and begged his parents to go 
to him, as he said he could not die happy without 
seeing them, and expressing his now heart- felt re* 
pcnUnce for the misery he had caused. 

•'They set off immediately, taking with them 
from London an eminent physician, they arrived 
just in time to see theii last hope close his eyes, and 
to lay him in a foreign grave. 

"Tho hall was closed, sir, when they left, and 
they have never returned; they wrote, that they 
could not come back to their now childless and deso- 
late home. Mr. Barton still dispenses their bounty 
to the poor cottagers, and no one is allowed to want. 
All know from whom it comes, but no one knows 
where the poor broken-hearted parents are." 

A fresh gust of tears obliged the old man to stop 
a few minutes, when he said, " I have tried to make 
my story short, sir, I fear I have wearied you ; but I 
have not told you half the goodness of those that 
are gone, or what a sad blank their absence has 
caused. We all thought that our little village was 
to be ' The Happy Village ;' we looked forward to 
see these young Christian children growing up 
among us. But, sir, 4 Man proposes and God dis- 
poses.* No doubt all is right, but the tears will 
come, sir, whenever I look on that deserted mansion 
with its dosed doors and windows.". 

I thanked the old man for his mournful tale, and 
wishing him good evening, returned to the inn, 
where I learnt from the landlady that all I had hea<d 
was correct. The melancholy recital deeply inter- 
ested me, and I wrote it down in my journal in the 
old man's simple style and words. 



Contributed to the Illustrated N Y. Journal. 

HOOKING A WIFE. 



CHAPTER Z. 

tt TTERY kind of the old boy," said Alexander— 
* not Alexander the Great, but Alexander 
Crosby, son of old Judge Crosby, of the Supreme 
Court. "Very well meant, no doubt, to send a 
fishing-rod to a man who hates fishing as he does 
physic. Now, if he had sent me a gun, it would 
have been of some use, for I was always foBjd of 
gunning, when I got the chance. But as for fish- 
ing, I never could see the fun of it. Besides, 
there's something sneaking and treacherous about 
baiting a hook with a confounded imposition of an 
artificial fly, to take in a poor little unfortunate 
devil of a fish. Well, it's a handsome rod, and 
there it may lie till I find somebody to give it to, 
who can appreciate it. Meanwhile, here goes for a 
letter to Uncle Tom — Uncle Tom — what a niggeri- 
fied sound it has ! — to thank him for his pre- 
sent! 1 ' 

Alexander opened his desk, and sat down to write. 
By the time, however, that he came as far as " My 
dear Uncle/' he laid down his pen, and fell into the 
following reflection : 

" Next to fishing, there is nothing I find such a 
bore as writing letters. I believe I'll write that 
note to-morrow morning." 80 Alexander threw 
down his pen, and, going up to the glass, began to 
brush his hair, and complacently regard a pair of 



very downy moustaches. Alexander was twenty 
years of age, fair-haired, and bine-eyed, with a deli- 
cate nervous temperament, a graceful figure above 
the medium height, and hands and feet small enough 
for a girl. He was not a bit of a fop, but a fair 
specimen of Young America, as recently developed 
by the increasing wealth and luxury of the age. He 
had been carefully educated, and had not long left 
Harvard University, to commence the study of the 
law, for which he was destined nominally, though 
in reality as heir to the wealth both of his lather 
the judge, and of his uncle the banker, he might, 
with little danger, feel indifferent to the chances of 
his profession. 

Alexander was a great reader. He learned all 
Harper's brown-covered novels, and bought all the 
new poems. He himself was busy writing a poem, 
to be called, " The Falling Star." Those who had 
seen parts of it, declared it was " very fine ;" a 
statement which friends are very often in the habit 
of making under similar circumstances — whether, 
because it is much easier to praise than to criticise, 
or because friends naturally take a partial view of 
one another's productions. For my part, I have 
always said, " Save me from my friends, and leave 
me to take care of my enemies." 

Presently, Alexander went to tho window, threw 
back the Venetian blinds, and gated out into the 
night. It was fine, but dark. The moon had not 
yet filled her horns, or even began to fill them. 
However, Alexander did not want moonshine. To 
a brilliantly lighted window opposite all his atten- 
tion was devoted. In that room sat a beautiful girl 
of perhaps seventeen years, with dark lustrous hair, 
large gentle eyes, and a skin of ivory. She sat in 
such a manner that the light from a jet of gas 
burning between the windows of the room fell full 
upon her. For some minutes Alexander Crosby 
feasted his eyes upon this exquisite tableau vivant. 
Then placing his own camphene lamp— for gas he 
had none— on the marble dressing-table, between 
his own windows, he also took up a position in 
which his face was visible to the young lady. Both 
then gazed at one another, with a charming appear- 
ance of innocence and unconsciousness, till a sud- 
den thought occurred to Alexander, of such extraor- 
dinary brilliance, that to defer its application was 
not to be thought of. 

As a preliminary measure, Alexander clasped his 
"handa, bowed, touched his heart, and by divers 
other gestures attracted the attention of the young 
lady in the opposite room, who made an affectation 
of not seeing what she saw perfectly well. Then 
the young man sat down and wrote — he felt no 
repugnance to letter-writing now — 
" Beautiful and Adorable Youno Ladt — 

" Since I have seen you from my window, I can 
think of nothing else. My soul is quite absorbed by 
musing on your loveliness, I have left off smoking, 
I scarcely eat, and as for studying law, I might as 
well attempt to fly on the back of a camel ! 

" I love you more than anything upon earth. I am 
sure you are as amiable as you are pretty, so sweet 
is the expression of your dear eyes. Where can I 
see you 1 where can we meet 1 I shall die. I have 
a Colt's revolver in my desk — if I am so unfortunate 
as to offend you. Yours, eternally and adoringly, 

" Alexander." 



ORAPTEE IX. 

TJ*OR a whole week these two charming young 
-*- people had been, in obedience to the laws of 
nature, looking at and admiring one another with 
all their might. 

But Alexander was too sensitive and romantic a 
youth to put in practice any of the ordinary means 
of communication available in such cases. Lore in 
the very young is too delicate a plant for contact 
with the coarseness of the world. Thus, though by 
giving a dollar to a servant-girl, Alexander might, 
no doubt, have conveyed a letter to his innamorata, 
and ascertained her name and every particular, it 
never, for one instant, entered his dreamy and ar- 
dent imagination to adopt so very simple and gross 
an expedient. 

On the other hand, he was delighted at the inven- 
tion of a means of communication which required 
no confidence in strangers. This means of com 
munication was his uncle's despised present — the 
fishing-rod. 

At that moment, Alexander would not have given 
the fishing-rod for all the guns in the world. 

Now the street in which Alexander lived was a 
highly respectable street, but rather narrow. I 
shall not more minutely describe it, because I do not 
wish to shock its highly respectable inhabitants by 
describing the sort of goings-on to which their 
street is subject. Many profoundly matter-of-fact 
persons engaged in the importing of hardware, and 
other profoundly matter-of-fact businesses, reside in 
that street, and who knows what effect the idea of 
romantic proceedings in their neighborhood might 
have on the minds of these worthy traders ! 

Alexander having conceived his plan, lost no time 
in putting it into execution. The letter was written, 
attached to the line by the hook, and dangling from 
the rod out of the window in a few seconds. By 
the aid of a chair-back, the rod was fixed at an angle, 
and one swing of the line by Alexander's dexterous 
hand, landed hook and letter in the apartment of the 
unknown beauty. 

The result was that the young girl hastily un- 
hooked the letter, closed her blinds and disappeared 
from Alexander's view for that night, leaving him a 
prey to cruel doubts and perplexities which rendered 
sleep impossible. 

However, on the following night, he perceived that 
the blinds were only partially closed, and by the aid 
of the invaluable fishing-rod, sent a second letter, 
full of young passionate protestations, winding up 
with these words :— • 

" For pity's sake, if you would save my life, send 
me a line in reply ! 

" P. S. — I will thow the line across again, with 
something attached to it to steady it." 

This something was a small daguerreotype of 
himself, which hi happened to have by him. 

After a short interval, the following note, in a 
trembling hand, was returned to Alexander : 

" S» : — I fear that it is very wrong of me to an- 
swer you. I know not what to say. My head is 
quite confused. How can you love me from only 
seeing me at a window ! Surely you are deceiving 
me or yourself I , 

" Yours, truly, 

" Emily." 
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It is unnecessary to give all the correspondence. 
Enough, that, at the end of another week, Emily 
agreed to meet Alexander in Madison Park, and hear 
him personally plead his suit, which he did so suc- 
cessfully, that the only objection she made to his 
kissing her, was that "people might notice it." 
which, as Madison Park is destitute of any properly 
constituted shrubbery, was a very just remark. 

" Now," said Alexander, " suppose we get mar- 
ried at once V* 

*• Get married at once ! Oh dear, No ! That is 
not to be thought of." 

" Why not 1" 

" What will our friends say V* 

11 Wbat does it matter! They are not to be mar- 
ried. We are the only persons interested. Come, 
my dear, darling Emily, I shall go mad if you re- 
fuse ! I cannot live another day without you ! I 
am dying for you !" 

Emily relented. 

They were married that afternoon It was rather 
sudden, but very pleasant. 

" Ah !" said Alexander, as he pressed his young 
bride to his heart ; " I had great difficulty in catch- 
ing you with a hook and line ; I will take a net the 
next time." 

The next day, there were some fine scenes, I can 
tell you. Emily's parents were as wild as cata- 
mounts, till they found out how it was, when as the 
match was a good one, old Mrs. Johnson forgave her 
son-in-law, and declared that he was a very charm- 
ing young man. 

The Judge had seen so much of life, and tried so 
many divorce oases, that he had concluded at last 
that human nature was no such fool after all, and as 
his son evidently loved his wife, Old Crosby kissed 
Emily, .and offered them apartments in his house 
till they could get one of their own. 

As for the rich old banker-uncle, when he heard 
that the bride had been hooked by means of his 
fishing-rod, he took her under his especial protec- 
tion, and made the same joke regularly once a day 
for the rest of his life to the effect that «• St. Peter 
was a fisher of men and a saint, but that his nephew 
followed a holier calling in becoming a fisher of wo- 
men. 1 f This joke was considered very great, and 
very much laughed at by men who wanted to get 
their bills discounted easily. 



PRIZE BA'BIES. 



BT ELIZA CGpK 

A N exhibition of babies has recently been held, 
-**- according to the papers, in Western Canada, 
at which prizes have been given to the best and the 
most approved babies. 

And why not prize babies 1 If there anything 
about turnips so interesting as there is about babies 1 
And yet we give prizes to those who grow the big- 
gest turnips, but none to those who rear the finW 
babies. 

Prize pigs, prize heifers, prize long horns and 
short horns, prize ploughs and scarifiers, prize Sonth 
Downs and Leicester*, prize cabbages and cauli- 
flowers : there is no end of prizes given at our pub- 
lic exhibitions. 

There are even prize ploughmen— those who have 



brought up the largest number of children on eight 
shillings a week, without coining upon the parish,— 
an agricultural miracle indeed ! But what the ba- 
bies or children so brought up were we know noth- 
ing about. Yes ! The babies have certainly been 
overlooked in the distribution of prizes. 

Announce a prize for the best baby and what 
mother is there that would not immediately put in 
her baby for the prize, in the confident expectation 
that the dear baby would win it 1 Is not each and 
every baby the sweetest, best, and most delightful 
little darling that ever did or ever will exist 1 

The adjudgers of the prizes at such an exhibition 
would have a difficult office of it. How could they 
refuse to listen to the commendations of the exhibi- 
tors T " Isn't it a princey-mincey t" " Look at this 
little lovey — such a jewel of a baby, with its cherry 
lips and its legs of Britain! Bless its darling 
father's nose and eyebrows, and its cherub-cheeks, 
like a little angel as it is, — oh-wow-a-wah !" The 
exhibitor forthwith almost smothering the exhibited 
baby with a kind of convulsive avalanche of kisses. 

Even defects in babies would be apt to be under- 
stated or palliated by the exhibitors. The baby that 
screams,—" Is it not high-spirited and clever 1" The 
baby that crows, — " Is it not cheerful and sweet- 
tempered 1" Is not the fat baby healthy, and the 
thin baby genteel 1 Then the little baby is elegant, 
and the big baby is robust. There is never a fault 
amongst them, if yon will but take the loving esti- 
mate of their mothers. Well, indeed, that it is 
so! 

But who are to be the judges in such a easel Are 
they to be bachelors or married men — maidens or 
matrons — nurses or mothers 1 

We have heard of a bachelor who declared in 
company that of all children he most liked those who 
cried the loudest. And why 1 Oh ! " becausesjie 
was sure they would immediately be taken out of 
the room !" The barbarian ! So, at least, thought 
all. the mothers present. No ; bachelors will not do 
for judges at the Prize Baby Exhibition. They 
might be perfectly disinterested, because they are 
supremely indifferent. But they are not the men to 
see the fine points of babies ; and therefore are no 
more to be thought of as judges in this case than a 
jury of admirals would be for an exhibition of short 
horns or Leicesters. 

Nurses are too foolishly fond and glowingly eulo- 
gistic to act in a judicial capacity as to the merits of 
babies ; maidens are too coyly indifferent — though 
perhaps only f uosi-mdifferent ; and therefore we 
dismiss them both. We must look mainly to " heads 
of families " for the judges in our proposed Prize 
Baby Exhibition, — the solid and sensible mothers, 
and impartial and rigid fathers of large baby expe- 
rience. 

And what should be the main " points 11 in a prise 
baby! Every judge will have his or her own no- 
tions on that subject ; but we will venture here to 
advance our own. 

The first point in a baby is good health. This of 
course forms the basis of all future soundness in 
constitution as well as character. A baby should 
be wholesome, and in order to this most be simply 
and regularly fed, washed, and clothed. We believe 
the majority of mothers know very little about the 
rational* of baby culture, else we should have fewer 



dyspeptic, crooked, pony, and " ill thriven men and 
women. 

Mothers greatly want educating as to the physio- 
logical condition of those whom they rear They 
should know more of the qualities and uses of pure 
water and pure air : and the necessity of simple and 
regular diet. They cram too much. Instinct, not 
judgment guides them. Instinct in wild animals 
may do well enough, but with civilized human be- 
ings reason and judgment are requisite for their 
proper physical training. 

We educate gardeners to train plants and flowers ; 
we educate agriculturists to grow wheat and tur- 
nips in perfection ; we educate sheep-farmers and 
graziers to rear prize-stock ; but we do not educate 
either man or woman to train physically sound and 
healthy human beings. Here, we conceive, is a 
great oversight ; for it is in the sound physical man 
that the sound moral man lies concealed. 

Another " point' 1 in a prize baby is moral train- 
ing ; such as good conduct, good manners, polite- 
ness, self-control, obedience, discipline. The baby 
that cries for everything it sees placed upon the 
table is not worthy of a prize. The baby that screams 
because at the proper hour it is required to go to 
bed, — that cannot be left five minutes to itself with- 
out " getting into a mess," — that slaps its mother or 
nurse in the face when its little desires are thwarted 
— that thrusts its tuumb into its mouth when brought 
into a room, — that won't go to sleep without being 
rocked or pushed, — such a baby, according to our 
notions, would not be entitled to a prize, because all 
these indicate bad discipline and management on the 
part of the mother. 

The baby entitled to the prize would be, not the 
softest and sweetest-tempered baby, — for there may 
be little merit in constitutional softness— but the 
baby that exhibited the most careful training — that 
obeyed its parents the most promptly — that control- 
led its little passions and desires the most cheer- 
fully — that submitted to the discipline of home in 
matters of food and dress and manner with the great- 
est alacrity and goodwill. And the prize given to 
such a baby would be the highest certificate of merit 
and honor that could be awarded to the mother, for 
all the credit of that child's training would belong 
to her. 

In conclusion, we would not have it supposed that 
this article is a mere piece of pleasantry . The thought- 
ful reader will see that there is a meaning in it. 



IS LIPE ALL VANITY! 



LIFE answers me, if ended here be lift, 
Seize what the sense can five—it is thine all, 
Disarm thee, Virtue— barren is thy strift ; 
Knowledge, thy torch let fall. 

Seek thy lost Psyche, yearning Love, no more I 
Love is hat lost, if soul be only breath, 
Who would put forth cos billow from the shore, 
If the great sea be— Death? 

Bat if the Soul, that great artificer, 

For ends its instinct rears from lift, hath striven, 

Feeling beneath its patient web-work stir, 

Wings only freed in heaven- 
Then, and but then, to toil is to he wise ; 
Solved is the riddle of the grand desire, 
Which ever, ever for the distant sighs, 
t-BvLwsa. 
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[VARNA. — DISEMBARKATION OF THE BRITISH AUXILIARY ARMY.] 



THE WAR IN THE EAST. 



TTARNA — the port at which the British auxiliary 
* army of the East disembarked, for the purpose 
of being actively employed against the Russians — 
lies in a bay in the middle of a gulf of the same 
name, on the western side of the Black Sea. The 
town, which has a population of about 25,000, is at 
the extremity of the Dobrudscha — a territory in Bul- 
garia, which stretches from the Balkan Mountains 
to the mouths of the Danube. It is strongly forti- 
fied, and capable of sustaining a vigorous and pro- 
tracted defence. 

The general opinion is that u is the ancient 
Odesta. It is the see of a Greek bishop,' and is 
almost the only town in the Turkish empire where 
the Greeks enjoy the indulgence of hearing the 
sound of a church clock ; for the Turks, as is well 
known, have a peculiar aversion to the sound of 
bells; and as they begin the day at sunrise — the 
length of their days varies with the seasons of the 
year— clocks are therefore of less utility to them than 
to us. Dr. Neale thus describes the appearance of 
the town in 1830 : 

" The high ruins of some Quadrangular towers 
announced at some distance the importance of the 
ancient city of Odestus — celebrated in history as the 
earliest seaport of the Milesians on the Euxine, and 
in modern times for the defeat and death of La- 
dislaus, King of Hungary, whose army was to- 
tally destroyed by Amurath I, in the adjoining 
valley. 1 ' 



In this battle the hopes of Christendom were 
blighted. It seems that Ladislaus, King of Poland, 
after a successful war with the infidels, had consent- 
ed to a truce for ten years. Intelligence, how- 
ever, reaching him of the distracted condition of the 
Sultan's dominions, and urged by the representa- 
tions of the Cardinal Julian, Ladislaus consented to 
violate the obligations of national faith : accord- 
ingly he marched an army, which was met by the 
Sultan Amurath near Varna, and which received the 
most complete chastisement ever awarded to an 
enemy. Both Ladislaus and Julian — the master and 
disciple — perished : the former in the heat of the 
conflict — the latter in the confusion of the flight ; 
and the valor of John Hunniades alone saved the 
Christian army from total annihilation. It is said 
that the Sultan, in the midst of the battle, finding 
that the enemy gained ground, while his own troops 
wavered, tore from his bosom the scroll on which the 
treaty was written, and with great indignation call- 
ing upon the God of the Christians to avenge his 
polluted name and the rights of his desecrated wor- 
ship, renewed the combat, and broke asunder, 
by a furious charge, the phalanx of the invading 
army. 

In a military point of view, Varna is a place of 
great importance. Colonel Chesney says, in the 
comparative level portion of country which inter- 
venes between the Danube and the Balkan, at almost 
sixty miles from and nearly parallel to the Danube, 
is the second line of defence. Of this Schumla may 
be considered the centre, with Pravadi and Varna at 



its right, or eastern, and Timova, the ancient capi- 
tal of Bulgaria, at its other extremity. The circum- 
ference of the town is nearly three miles, and before 
the removal of the guns from the sea-face for the 
defence of Silistria, there were 162 pieces of mount- 
ed ordnance of various calibres. Fully, however, one 
hundred of these remained in 1628 — and with the 
exception of one gun on each flank, they were chiefly 
mounted on the fascines of the bastions ; the terre 
pleine of the curtains being too narrow for the use of 
artillery. Inside the works the ground rises to 
some height, both at the western and eastern quar- 
ters of the town. The hills thus form a slope to- 
wards the sea — near which stands a Bysantine cas- 
tle, defended by high square turrets. This work 
serves as a magazine, as well as a kind of keep or 
citadel. 

Colonel Chesney describes its condition as fol- 
lows : if 

11 The town occupies a spreading valley at the head 
of Lake Deuna, and has the shape of a truncated 
pyramid, the base of which is towards the interior, 
with its apex on$he Euxine. The third side faces 
the jtorth, and [the fourth is washed partly by the 
anchorage and partly by the river Deuna*. Although 
better fortified than most Turkish towns, it cannot, 
in a scientific point of view, be considered strong. 
Towards the sea, as well as towards the river Deuna, 
are high loop-holed walls, imperfectly flanked ; ten 
flat bastions, connected by long curtains and sur- 
rounded by a ditch with a cunette, form the rest of 
the enceinte. The scarp and the counterscarpare 
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[RECEPTION BOOM IN THE PALACIO RIAL, MADRID ] 



riveted, and the former hat a parapet faced with 
wickerwork hardies, to retain the earth. In the in- 
terior, a Byzantine castle, with high square turrets 
at the angles, serves at once as a citadel and maga- 
zine." 

Varna has recently been put in a complete state 
of defence, and, garrisoned by British and French 
troops, may " laugh a siege by the Russians to 
scorn." 



RECEPTION ROOM IN 

THE PALACIO REAL, MADRID. 



TN our last number, we engraved an Exterior view 
"*■ of the Palacio Real, Madrid, and we now illus- 
trate one of the grandest of its reception rooms. In 
this taiU Queen Isabella was obliged to receive a 
deputation from the armed citizens of Madrid, dur- 
ing the late popular movement. As far as size and 
ornament are concerned this hall is considered one of 
the finest rooms in Europe. The ceiling represents 
the triumph of Spain — a poor triumph it must ap- 
pear te the people, daubed all over as it is wfth 
•lime of the basest political tyranny. Round the 
cornice, the artist has placed allegorical figures of 
the different provinces distinguished by their pro- 
ductions, and attended by their inhabitants, in the 
provincial costume. These form a curious and in- 
structive ensembU. The walls are incrusted with 
heautiful marble, and all around* are hung with 



large plates of looking-glass in rich frames, from the 
celebrated glass manufactory of St. Udefonso. A 
collection of pictures, by the greatest masters of 
ancient and modern art, adorn the walls of this and 
the inner appartments. 



From Household Words. 

COLORING. 



rpo ladies who make cunning use of color— not 
-*- by painting their feces, but by a deep and 
subtle study of costume ; to artists, house-furnish- 
ers, ornamental gardeners, and others, there have 
been officially delivered at Paris and Lyons, during 
the last quarter of a century, sundry lectures by M. 
Chevreul, upon the practical effect of certain laws 
connected with the contrast of colors ; and these 
lectures, which were formed by him into a book 
fifteen years ago, have been lately translated into 
English. Having read the translation, wa write 
what follows. 

Monsieur Chevreul, learned in the law of colors, 
was appointed long ago to superintend the dyeing 
department of the manufactory of the Gobeling 
tapestries. One of the first questions asked of him 
was, Why are the black tints badthat are employed 
as shadows in blue 1 draperies 1 He answered that 
the black was of course spoiled by contrast. M. 
Chevreul followed up his hint by arranging to- 
gether various masses of colored wool taken from 



the warehouse, observed how colors put side by side 
mutually affected one another ; and, from that 
point, carried on his researches in various ways to 
maturity. " We state some of the results, chiefly 
having in mind the uses to which ladies may put 
them. 

First must be set down' two very plain rules. 
One concerns the setting side by side of two diffe- 
rent shades of the same color. Put side by side 
squares tinted with Indian ink, each square having 
one uniform tint, but no two squares of the same 
intensity. Arrange them in a row, according to a 
regular scale, beginning with the lightest and end- 
ing with* the darkest. Then every square will be 
seen to be modified by those on cither side of it ; the 
border next a darker square will be lightened in 
effect, — the border next a light square will be dark- 
ened in effect. The whole row of tinted squares, 
seen from a little distance, will be made in this way 
to appear not flat but fluted. Such is the effect of 
tints upon each other. 

The effect of hues, or contrasting colors, may be 
expressed in the second main rule— Contrasting or 
complementary colors are such as when blended to- 
gether give rise to the perception of whiteness. The 
most perfect of these relations is that existing be- 
tween blue, yellow, and red ; for, mix those three 
colors, and they produce white; consequently a 
color complementary to each of these is made by 
blending the othe»two. Because blue with yellow 
creates green, green is the complement of red ; be- 
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cause red and yellow create orange, orange is the 
complement of bine; because red and blue create 
violet, violet is the complement of yellow. The eye 
itself can perform these changes ; look upon a blue 
and a yellow, and in a little while both will appear 
to be green. 

Again, take a square colored red, and observe it. 
Take also a square colored blue, and observe it. 
Place them side by side. The red square where it 
is near the blue will have a yellower tinge than the 
rest ; and into the blue on the other border some 
little shade of green will enter. That is because 
every color tends to suggest its opposite (or comple- 
ment) around its borders, and, as wo have explained, 
the opposite of red is green — the opposite of blue, 
orange. 

It is also to be remembered that the eye, fatigued 
with looking at one color, is disposed to receive the 
impression of its complement. Let us suppose, for 
example, that a lady in a draper's shop is looking at 
red stuffs ; and, after having seen five or six pieces, 
. begins to complain of the bad color of those subse- 
quently shown to her. The color is not bad ; but 
her eye, weary of red, no longer receives the im- 
pression of it vividly, or as a source of pleasure. 
Let the prudent tradesman not allow ten or eleven 
red stuffs to be looked at in succession ; but, after 
about the fifth, contrive to submit for inspection 
something green. A very good gTeen it is sure to 
seem if it be only of a tolerable color ; and, after 
dwelling on it for a little time, the customer may go 
on looking at the reds, and will be sure to see them 
to the best advantage. 

Accustomed to a little application of these princi- 
ples, and knowing pretty well how colors stand 
related to each other, any person may avoid gross 
errors of taste in house-furnishing, in dressing, in 
the arrangement of a nosegay, and in all such mat- 
ten. The' main relations of color to be borne in 
mind are these : Green is the opposite, and comple- 
ment, to red ; green, therefore, reddens adjacent 
hues, and red adds a green tinge to them ; but green 
and red set off each other to the best advantage when 
placed side by side — the green looking greener, the 
red redder, — and this is, of course, most thoroughly 
the effect when the two colors are alike in depth of 
tone. What green is to red, yellow is to violet, and 
blue to orange. In the same way it may be said 
that the yellow tints of green suggest their comple- 
ments and opposites, the violet-reds; the yellow- 
oranges contrast with violet-blues, and the orange- 
reds with the blue-greens. 

Thus the pink of the complexion is brought out 
by a green setting in dress or bonnet ; and any lady 
who has a fair complexion, that admits of having its 
rose tint a little heightened, may make effective use 
of the green color, but it should be a delicate green, 
since it is of importance to preserve harmony of tone. 
When there is in the face a tint of orange mixed 
with brown, a brick-red hue will result from the use 
of green ; if any green at all be used in such a case 
it should be dark. 

But for the orange complexion of a brunette there 
is no color superior to yellow. This imparts violet 
to a fair skin, and injures it* effect. A skin more 
yellow than orange has its yellow neutralised by the 
suggestion of the complement, 4 and a dull white 
effect imparted. The orange skin, however, has the 



yellow neutralised and the red left ; so that the fresh- 
ness of complexion is increased in black-haired 
beauties. 

As the complement of violet is. yellow, which no 
lady desires to see added to the color of her skin, it 
follows that violet is only suitable for dress when it 
is very deep in tone, and worn by those who wish to 
have the complexion whitened by contrast. 

Blue imparts orange, which enriches white com- 
plexions and light flesh tints ; it also of course im- 
proves the yellow hair of blondes. Blue, therefore, 
is the standard eolor for a blonde, as yellow is for a 
brunette. But the brunette who has already too 
much orange in her face, must avoid setting it in 
blue. 

Orange suits nobody. It whitens a brunette, but 
that is scarcely a desirable effect, and it is ugly. 
Red, unless when it is of a dark hue, to increase the 
effect of whiteness by contrast of tone, is rarely 
suitable in any close neighborhood to a lady's skin. 
Rose-red destroys the freshness of a good com- 
plexion ; it suggests green. For this reason it 
ought not to be chosen for the lining and hangings 
of the boxes of a theatre, if ladies who frequent it 
are to look well in their evening toilettes. Rose-red 
wine-red, and light crimson boxes give a green tint 
to the ladies in them ; if they would rather have the 
best made of all natural rose in their faces, the 
hangings they should wish for ought to be light 
green. But they would suit best pale or fair com- 
plexions, just as the amber hangings at the opera 
in the Haymarket used to be best suited, and, in fact, 
only suited, for brunettes. The dark crimson of the 
draperies adopted at the rival houses were more 
impartial, since they tended by contrast to the 
whitening of all faces .to which they served as 
background. 

Enough has been said now to display some prin- 
ciples that may be carried into application in a 
thousand ways. The painter upon canvas knows 
that if he places certain colors side by side, though 
they be as pure as tube can hold, yet they may look 
dirty because they spoil each other by the comple- 
ments that they suggest. He knows that in paint- 
ing from the model, wherever there is much con- 
trast of color in small compass, he must not directly 
imitate each color that he copies with a stroke of 
the same color from his brush ; he is compelled to 
use false tints to get the true ones. Upon the same 
plan must a lady go to work in the compounding of 
a nosegay or the trimming of a bonnet, keeping 
apart those colors that cannot come together with- 
out quarrelling. Thus she would do well to trim a 
yellow bonnet with violet or blue, and a green bon- 
net with rose, red, or white flowers, and to follow 
the same general idea in grouping the colors of a 
dress. 

Contrast of rich color is familiar to us in the 
dress of soldiers, and it has an economic use. The 
soldier in his bright uniform of green and yellow, 
blue and scarlet, or whatever else it be, will seem to 
be well clothed when all the seams of his coat, per- 
haps, are white, and he is reafty ihreadbare ; for if the 
colors be but well contrasted they will set each other 
off and remain to the last intensified. Just in the same 
way a civilian may wear in the summer a black coat 
that is not new, and over white trousers it will be 
made to look by contrast excellent as to its color. 



But let him buy in the winter a new pair of black 
trowsers, and put them on ; the old coat causes 
them to seem fearfully black and glossy, and is 
made by them in return to look really much older 
and whiter than it is. 

The same ideas M. Chevreul carries into the busi- 
ness of house- furnishing. Dark paper-hangings he 
proscribes, as absorbing too much light, red and 
violet as damaging the color of the skin, orange as 
tiresome by reason of intensity. He recommends 
only yellow and light tones of green and blue. 
Yellow combines well with mahogany furniture, 
but spoils the look of gilding. Light green suits 
well both with mahogany and gilding. Light blue 
suits with mahogany fairly, and with gilding admi- 
rably : it also combines better than blue with yel- 
low and orange woods— is therefore good lor draw- 
ing-rooms. A grey pattern on a white ground- 
pattern and ground being balanced pretty evenly— 
is, however, very strongly recommended. As a 
general rule, says M. Chevreul, the color of the 
covering of the chairs should be complementary to 
the prevailing color of the paper-hanging. The 
window-curtains should be of the color of the chairs, 
having fringes of the color of the paper-hanging. The 
carpet should be chosen by the same rule, to give 
distinctness to the effect of the furniture; green 
and black being better dominant colors under ma- 
hogany than red, scarlet, or orange. To mahogany 
chairs green covers are good when uniformity is not 
desired. In small rooms a harmony should be 
sought by carrying throughout an analogy of color 
— the contrast should be of tones and hues of the 
same color: it is only in large rooms that the 
contrast of color can be thoroughly well carried 
out. 

It is not worth while to multiply examples of this 
theory. We have desired only to amuse ourselves 
and at least one section of our readers. Whoever 
means to be a student in these matters must read 
M. Chevreul's book, or look for wiser counecUoie. 
We are, for our own parts, not sufficiently under 
the influence of the color-sergeant, to care much 
whether we sit upon a black chair or a greeu one — 
whether it is a white hat or a black one that best 
suits the color of our hair. 



THE RIVER. 

BT S. O. GOODRICH. 



O 



| TELL me, pretty river, 
Whence do thy waters flow f 
And whither art thou roaming, 
So pensive and so slow 1 

" My birthplaoe was the mountain, 
My nnrae, the April showers ; 
My cradle was a fountain. 
O'ercurtain'd by wild flowers. 

" One morn I ran away, 
A madcap, hoyden rill — 
And many a prank that day 
Iplaydadownthehill! 

11 And then, 'mid meadowy banks, 
I flirted with the flowers, 
That stoop'd with glowing Up*, 
To woo me to their bowers. 



" But these bright scones are o'er, 
And darkly flowi my wave— 
I hear the ocean's roar, 
m And there must be my grave V 
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THE RAVEN'S HUT 



IN 1648 I was at Ambach. The day is strongly 
impressed on my memory, — nature was in her 
kindest mood, the weather was* favorable, and the 
harvest rich and flourishing. 

Although Ambach is isolated from the world, yet 
he who has been there may remember that formerly, 
at the end of the village, and separated by a piece of 
water near the skirts of the forest, stood a hut, nnder 
a majestic beach-tree. A garden not much larger 
than a room was attached to this cabin, and yet no 
larger spot of ground could produce more beautiful 
carnations and roses. 

This humble cot was the residence of a brother 
and sister, and willingly did I employ this yonng 
man to assist me in my professional vocations, be- 
cause he was more active and less clumsy than the 
rest. 

Several very peculiar circumstances attended the 
brother and sister. They might both have been 
happy, as nature had qualified each for service,' had 
their inclinations so prompted them ; but two great 
obstacles presented themselves— they objected to 
the restraints of servitude, and the world refused to 
employ the gipsy orphans. No one could say any- 
thing against them, especially regarding the girl ; 
but it must be remembered how narrow-minded and 
bigoted are the peasantry. The continual inquiry 
was about their origin, and what might be their re- 
ligious opinions. Public rumor merely ran thus : — 
The children had been born and baptized in the 
village, and received an education there ; but the 
peasants continued thus inveterate because the late 
Prince had compelled them to give shelter to the 
father, and this they never could forget. 

The yonng men of the neighborhood soon per- 
ceived that she was the prettiest girl in the village, 
with her ruby lips and soft, smooth skin ; but they 
did not venture to say this to each other, nor to- 
fore their fathers or mothers ; and she herself was 
quite inaccessible, for she never joined in their rus- 
tic dances, although she excelled— for she had often 
been seen before her cottage door dancing to her 
own singing with her brother, as if she had three 
times more life in her than other people. He, on 
the contrary, acted far differently. If he had a little 
money he would repair to the ale-house. He knew 
well that* a superstitious fear existed towards him. 
It was exactly this belief that attracted him thither, 
and he gloated on the dread he inspired ; for al- 
though he was not of athletic frame, yet his thews 
and sinews were of iron, like those of an Arabian 
horse ; and whoever he came in contact with was 
sure to bear marks of the conflict. 

It would have been an easy matter for him to have 
gained money by poaching, for he had frequently 
liberal offers made to him by the game-dealers. He 
had whjp&sical notions on this head. What he 
required for home-consumption he shot without ve- 
morae, as if the game belonged to him, because it 
roams about free ; but he would not have sold any 
for all the world. 

AU about here know that at half an hour's walk 
from Ambach, on the steep ledge of the mountain, 
which slopes down towards the river Saale, lies the 
Raven's Hut of Lieutenant Yon Hahn. The pro- 
prietor keeps it in good repair, regardless of expense, 



From the external appearance of this rough-look- 
ing stone building, hanging from the rock, with its 
wooden embrasures and moss-covered roof, like a 
swallow's nest, you could scarcely expect to find the 
internal comforts it contains — such as a good stove, 
sofa, table, chairs, glasses, coffee-pot, cups, dec. In 
a lock-up cupboard are two excellent guns, so that 
the Lieutenant has only, when he arrives at four or 
five o'clock in the morning, to open the embrasures 
and place out his decoy-bird to begin operations. 

The sole protection that exists for the property 
contained in the Raven's Hut, is the honesty of the 
neighborhood, for if a thief chooses to enter, he can 
easily do so with a crow-bar, as the walls are not 
very thick. 

The gipsy acted differently. He frequently ac- 
companied the Lieutenant's servant, whom he had 
known in (be army, to the Raven's Hut; and, loiter- 
ing about, he, one day, took an impression of the 
lock on a piece of wax. 

He then went to the town, to a broker, from whom 
he procured a key, which he filed until he fitted it to 
his wax mould so dexterously that it would open 
and shut the lock without trouble. 

It never entered his head to abstract the value of 
a pin from the shooting-box ; nay, he even bought 
his own caps. He only wished in the evening, when 
the Raven's Hut was deserted, to make use of the 
guns, with which he roamed about the forest until 
two or three o'clock in the morning, though he was 
not always successful. 

Then he replaced them again in the hut, and kept 
the piece that he had used so clean, that the officer 
never detected a difference. It is true that the 
servant suspected something of the sort ; for having 
neglected to wipe ont the gun, he was much sur- 
prised to find it clean when it was wanted. But as 
nothing was ever missing, he withheld from his 
master the discovery he had made. 

Thus it occurred for a whole half-year that Fred- 
erick carried on his plans unmolested. I had per- 
ceived that, tub road, he poached, but I kept silence 
on the subject, as I knew well that he was too fond 
of the game to shoot it out of season ; moreover, 
my silence was the less constrained, for had I 
attempted to discover him in the fact, there is no 
doubt that I should have failed, as he was completely 
my master in art and cunning. He knew every 
stock and stone better than myself; his step was so 
light that you could scarcely have heard him creep 
through a bush ; and, besides, he was useful to me. 

It was, indeed, no great crime of the young man 
to use the gun at the Raven's Hut for a few hours 
without asking permission of the owner, who cer- 
tainly would have given him leave to do so, for 
Lieutenant Yon Hahn was favorably disposed to- 
wards the young man. 

The evening before I had employed Frederick, he 
sat in the ale-house and joked at the expense of the 
other peasants, who were always being roused from 
their warm beds to del duty in the civic guard, 
although they had pone but imaginary enemies to 
fear. 

" By the way," said Stephen, a somewhat unruly 
villager, "we can "mike good use of you, as it is 
said that you can shoot hares with a stick ; perhaps 
you may also be able to reach the aristocrats in the • 
moon." 



Stephen is right," exclaimed another, across the 
table. " On Sunday we shall have a grand parade 
and consecration of the flags — perhaps Frederick 
would meet us with his stick in rank-and-file— or 
even become our officer. That would lcok well ; 
for we all know why you ridicule the civic guard — 
you wished to become the officer, but could not join 
us, because you had no musket, and are too poor to 
buy one. You need not open your mouth so wide." 

Frederick's blood recoiled to his heart, and his 
countenance assumed a livid hue. Still he composed 
himself, and replied, with a steady voice — " I will 
come to parade on Sunday with a stick that will 
have a lock and a barrel inlaid with silver, so that 
your miserable old muskets shall be worthless before 
it. If I do not come, I will pay for half a barrel ; 
and if I come, you will treat me with a whole one." 

At these words he thrust his hand into his pocket ; 
and the company were well aware that he was seek- 
ing for his knife ; they therefore turned the matter 
into a joke ; and he treated it as such, for he con- 
tinued cheerful till late in the night, and conversed 
on indifferent matters. 

When, however, he got out into the open air, his 
head burned ; and thoughts gave place to each other 
in rapid succession. He had promised to perform 
an act, and he knew not how to fulfil it. Yet 
he would have staked his life on the event, in order 
to gain a victory over his rustic antagonists. 

His sister was sleeping when he entered; he 
heard her quiet breathing through the thin wooden 
partition while he lay restlessly rolling on his bed. 
At last, a feasible plan struck him, by which he was 
so elated that* he shouted aloud. This awoke his 
sister, who called to him to know if anything was 
the matter. He did not answer, pressed his head on 
the pillow, and was soon in a profound sleep. 

On the following morning he minutely explained 
what had happened. He seemed to be in good 
spirits, and could not imagine why his sister ap- 
peared so terrified about it ; for he had only to go on 
the Saturday evening by the shortest way to the 
Raven's Hut, and take the lieutenant's double-bar- 
relled gun, in order to gain his bet. On the Sunday 
evening he would carry back the piece, and thus the 
matter would be settled. He did not think it 
possible the officer would visit the Raven's Hut, as 
they would find plenty of attractions in town on 
Sunday. The sister had risen in silence and entered 
the cottage. She searched about the room, and at 
last returned with something wrapped up in paper, 
on opening which four bright florins remained in 
her hand. These she pressed on her brother, say- 
ing— 

" 1 have saved this money in case of accidents. 
Go to the town and hire the handsomest musket you 
can find for a couple of days. Never mind if* it 
costs the whole money. I entreaty ou !" she added, 
as he almost repulsed her with harshness. 

He could not, however, bear to see his sister „ 
weep, and left the hut. 

It was at that moment I beheld her in tears, while 
Frederick was employed measuring the land. 
• On the following Sunday he donned his best 
clothes, and proceeded with the handsome firelock 
to the eonsecration of the flags and parade, and acted 
Ms part so well that the young men who had in- 
sulted him were sorry, aiur endeavored to retain him 
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for the next day. It was harvest-time in Ambach 
and Hartrode ; the Hartrodiana had promised to 
march over to Ambach with arms and music, and it 
was considered necessary to receive them with some 
ceremony, to which end Frederick was invited. 

The day following the Hartrodiana arrived ; the 
firelocks were piled under the linden-tree ; all drank 
deeply, and so did Frederick. 

A multitude from the neighborhood, and a few 
visitors from the town, attended the meeting, as they 
had friends in the village. Amcng the company 
were two soldiers and Sergeant Blaser, with a letter 
for the mayor of the village ; they likewise had 
assembled under the linden-tree to witness the joy- 
ous spectacle. The sergeant saluted the young 
man, who had formerly belonged to his division, in- 
spected the firelocks from habit, and nodded in a 
friendly manner to Frederick, because he had 
always liked him whilst with the garrison. 

Frederick passed the glass to the sergeant, who 
said—* 1 Ton would not feel so well-disposed towards 
me if you knew the contents of the letter which I 
have delivered. On account of the agitated appear- 
ance of affairs, the battalion to which you belong 
has been ordered out for active service : all on 
furlough are recalled, and to-morrow the mayor will 
inform you that you are to rejoin tha regiment 
within eight days." 

The face of the young man must have undergono 
a considerable change at these words, for the ser- 
geant added, within hearing of the company, "You 
need not be downcast about this matter, for you 
have now the opportunity of distinguishing yourself, 
and will soon become a non-commissioned officer. 
At the same time it occurs to me that I have some- 
thing else to add.'* 

He led him aside, and as the people could not 
hear what passed, said — "How could you act in 
such a manner, Fred., as to allow people, if they 
feel ill-disposed towards you, to brand you with the 
epithet ' Thief 1' You have Lieutenant Von Hahn's 
musket ; he became aware of the fact yesterday. 
I am fully acquainted with his intentions : he has 
confided them to me, and has told me he will not 
stir in the matter if the gun is replaced to-night. 
But let it act as a warning ; it might have embit- 
tered your whole life !" v 

The young man stood as if petrified ; a stifling 
sensation came over him, he could not utter a word. 
What would he not have given had the sergeant 
spoken harshly to him, or the lieutenant branded 
him as a thief 1 

His energies seemed crushed, and all he could do 
was to shake hands with the sergeant, and say — 
" Bear my thanks to the lieutenant." 

So far all would have been well, but for one little 
word, and that word was " too late !" 

The sergeant, as well as Frederick, were horrified 
in the midst of their conversation to find that a 
^oldier who was descanting on the merits of a fire- 
lock, had seised that of Frederick in order to con* 
vince the multitude, and exclaimed, " Why this 
belongs to my lieutenant 1 Who has stolen it !" 

Frederick became yet paler, and the laughter of 
the young men resounded on his ear like the trump 
ot the Archangel on the Judgment day. The ser- 
geant, however, hastily replied— •" Take care what* 
you say, Burkert. Mind your words do not blister I 



your tongue. Frederick's possesstorvof that musket 
is perfectly honorable, for the lieutenant has, through 
me, given him leave to use it whenever a parade 
takes place.*' 

The worst feature in the affair had thus been 
settled ; for the soldier durst not reply to his supe- 
rior. The laughter ceased, and the multitude grad- 
ually dispersed, with the exception of two of three 
wondering chatterers. 

The sergeant still remained by the side of the 
young man, and tried to console him ; but Frederick 
soon disappeared with the musket, although it was 
broad daylight, — scarcely seven o'clock. 

The people who met him on the road thought he 
was intoxicated, for his walk was unsteady, he took 
no notice of any one, and talked aloud to himself. 

When, however, he arrived at his home, and saw 
his sister sitting on the bench, tears dropped from 
his burning lids ; he grasped her hand and said, 

" Misfortune is already on the threshold, for to- 
morrow I must return to the garrison and part from 
you. Pack up my bundle whilst I go and replace 
the musket in the Raven's Hut." 

Yet he lingered by her side, and wiped the tears 
from her eyes. He had become somewhat more 
composed, saying, 

44 1 must proceed ; should I return late, go to bed. 
I shall have to take a last long farewell of the 
forest, and should like once more to shoot a few 
birds." 

He departed without looking round, mounted the 
hill at a rapid pace, and soon arrived at the Raven's 
Hut. On opening the door he gazed into the wide 
world. The rocks of the mountain bore a purple 
hue from the sinking sun, and on the meadows of 
the valley crows were seeking worms, but not a 
single one flew upwards. 

" It appears that I am not to shoot another bird," 
said Frederick, as he deliberately loaded his gun, 
and rammed the ball down with precision. Then he 
placed himself on the elevated door-step, cocked his 
piece, laid hold of the stock, so that the muzzle 
pointed directly to his heart, and said, smiling,— 
"World, farewell!" pulled the trigger, and fell 
dead! 

His sister had on the same evening packed up his 
bundle, as well as the little money she had saved. 
Then she retired to bed, as it was late, and he did 
not come ; but by the first dawn of morning she 
rapped at his chamber-door, in order that he might 
not loose time. Not receiving an answer, she 
entered, and found the bed undisturbed, just as he 
had left it the day before. 

Her whole frame shook with terror, for she well 
remembered his strange demeanor on the previous 
day. Yet a little while she waited for him, until 
suspense became intolerable, so she hastened to the 
Raven's Hut, and found him ! 

Agony set its seal upon her tongue ; she could not 
for some time cry out for assistance, but at length 
she called two men, whq weje cutting grass near at 
hand, and they helped her to fear the corpse home. 

The men placed the body on the bed, and tendered 
further services ; she entreated them not to spread 
the news immediately in the tillage. Then she 
closed the cottage, went to the mayor to register the 
death, and to the minister about the burial. 

Being informed by the clergyman that as a sui- 



cide the deceased must be interred before sunrise in 
a particular corner of the churchyard, without toll- 
ing of bell and unattended, she wept bitterly. 

She kept the door of the hut locked, in order to 
disappoint the curious, who having knocked and 
waited in vain, at length departed. 

This having taken place she re-opened the cottage, 
donned her best dress, and arming her hand with a 
sickle proceeded to the garden, cutting down all the 
choicest flowers like so much grass. She then pro- 
ceeded to the shed, whence she took all the wood, 
piled it neatly up in the room, gathered together all 
the flowers and vegetation, strewed them on the pile, 
and laid her brother on the verdant couch. Under 
his head she placed his bundle, lit two lamps on 
either side of the pyre, and sat on the bench before 
the hut waiting for midnight, when aii the village 
would be buried in sleep. 

Then she arose, entered the room, addressed her 
dead brother, for the last time, a few words of 
endearing tenderness, and fired the pile in the four 
corners. She watched the flames until they had 
spread enough to consume the cottage before any 
assistance could arrive from the village to quench 
the conflagration. 

With her bundle under her arm, she slowly di- 
rected her steps to the dark forest, while she sung 
in a mournful voice thus : — 

" Way. did ye east your brother teth ! 
A weary pilfrini he, 
Scorn'd and rejected on the earth, 
Where eonld the lone one flee T 
" Of labour he has had his ahare, 
and new he la at rest, 
In lands both sorrewless and flur, 
To mortals uneonftss'd. 



" Winter speeds before the Spring, 
And Fire from the Hood, 
Relentless world, how eonld ye wring 
Your brother's best heart's blood ! 
" Begirt ye are with sinful pride. 
Which Mercy does sot know, 
• While Heaven's sweet love both flu* and wide 
Sheds forth its saintly glow !" 

The sister has never been heard of since. 



For the niastrated New York Journal. 
SPIRIT BEAUTY. 



sr x. t. CAarssraa. 



T HAVE seenlhany an eye more bright 
•*■ Than stars which gem the brow of night ; 
Yet, were their lustro all combined, 
They eonld not ao enchant my mind, 
And ao entrance me with a spell, 
More deep and strong than words may tall, 
, Aa have, when foil their glance on mine, 
Those ever radiant eyes of thine. 

And many a form of graceful mould, 
Whose charms eonld scarcely half be told, 
Admiringly I've gated upon ; 
Yet were their beauties all in one, 
That one, though it were passing fair, 
With me, would suffer by compare, 
With one, where all the graces shine, 
As in that glorious form of thine i 

Perhapa none will with me agree, 
Because they see not as I see ; 
Their eyes are clouded and behold 
Thy form alone of earthly mould, 
And may not on thy beaming face, 
Thy spirit's inward beauty trace. 
Which makes, to me, seem so divine, 
That eye of light and form of thine! 
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CHESS. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

O. T., Junior. — Although fond of Chew, Napoleon Bona- 
parte was *y no meana a grsat player. On the contrary, 
his force at the game was below estimate. It waa not, 
howsvor, considered a *s/i gaau by hie offleers to win of 
him. 

K. S.— The " New York Spirit of the Times*' was the first 
periodical publication in the United States which deroted 
regularly a portion of tta space to the game of Chess. The 
other works named,—" Stanley** Chess Magazine," and 
" Angel's Chess for Winter Evenings,"— can still be pro- 
cured at the respective publishers, R. Martin and D. Ap- 
pleton. 

R. P. E., Aguata.— Mr. Orris has communicated with you 
through the Post Office. About Chess works, there are 
none better extant than "Staunton's Handbook," and 
" Walker's Treatise." 



PROBLEM NO. VI. 

bt n. o. 
Black, 




White. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 



DRAWN GAMES. 

Resulting from the peculiarities and intricacies 
of the Game of Chess, it will naturally follow that, 
among players of equal, or even approximating 
force, a considerable proportion of undecided or 
drawn games must of necessity occur. 

The circumstances under which games are usually 
drawn may be classified as follows ; vis. : — 

By staUmatty as explained in our last number. 

By perpetual-check, — when a player is enabled 
to keep up a continuous check upon his opponent's 
King, which the latter can neither evade nor avert. 
It is obvious that, in a contingency of this nature, 
should the former persist in such a course of play, 
no more definite result than a drawn game could 
ever be attained ; and that, if his opponent's forces 
are superior to his own, it is clearly his interest so 
to do. . 

By each player insisting on a repetition of the 
same moves; which is frequently done in cases 
where fears are mutually entertained of abandoning 
the particular position then held. 

By an insufficiency of force on the part of both 
players to effect checkmate. 

By a want of knowledge on the part of the player 
having the mating power, so far as pieces are con- 
cerned, of the way in which checkmate can be 
be forced. In such cases, hit opponent having the 



King only, may count the moves ; and if the mate 
be not given within fifty % he may claim a draw* 

Other instances, where games are drawn from 
an equality of force, — as, for instance, should each 
player have a single Rook, or one have a Rook and 
the other a Knight, dec. — are of almost constant oc- 
currence. In such cases, however, the consent of 
both parties to the draw is necessary. But should 
either party pertinaciously insist on continuing the 
game, he can be generally brought to book by the 
fifty move regulation already referred to 



%* Secretaries and other offleera, or members of Chess 
Clubs in the United States and British North America, are 
requested to put us in possession ofsuoh information as will 
enable us to publish the times and places at which their 
meetings are held. Communications on all subjects of inte- 
rest connected with the game, from amateurs generally, will 
be always acceptable ; and due attention to all queriea as to 
the Laws and Customs by which Chess play is regulated, 
may be at all times relied upon 



SCRAPS FROM "PMCH." 



The Tyranny or Furniture. — It is a folly to sup- 
pose, when a man amasses a quantity of furniture, 
that it belongs to him. On the contrary, it. is he 
who belongs to his furniture ! He is bound hand and 
foot by it — he is tied by the leg to his own mahog- 
any ! He cannot move anywhere without dragging 
his furniture after him — he cannot go abroad with- 
out previously finding a home for his furniture ; he 
cannot be absent for any time without first taking 
every precaution that his furniture will be properly 
provided for in his absence. If he projects any little 
trip, the thought that always stops him at the door, 
is, " Whatever shall I do with my furniture V 1 

Many a man who boasts of his freedom is the 
secret slave of his furniture. No man can call him- 
self perfectly free who, whatever he does, or wher- 
ever he goes, has always to carry in his mind so 
many chairs and tables ! 

How the World is Ruled. — (By an old School- 
master.) — The World, to my eyes, is divided into 
two classes — those whose province it is to dictate 
to others, and those (the more numerous class) who 
are bound to receive their dictation. It would do a 
great deal of good, if the two classes would occa- 
sionally change places, so that those who dictate 
might know that it is not always so agreeable to be 
dictated to. 

A confectioner at the West End has brought 
his business to such perfection, that he is now 
offering to the public his candied opinion t 

The Rack. — The place-where men who are in the 
habit of drinking generally keep their minds and 
their bottles. 

The World's Estwate.— Estimates generally 
have one half knocked off when they come to be re- 
vised, and it is mostly the same with njral as with 
commercial estimates. No one is taken at his own 
estimate ; so if you #ishr to be considered clever, 
you must pretend Jo be twice as clever as you are, 
and then the world will give you credit for one half 
of it. 

Puzzling Question for the Royal Topographi- 
cal Society. — Whether it is easier for a person, 
who is on the High Road to Ruin, to pass a Note, 
or to meet a Bill 1 



ST. FLORE. 



A NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 

(PROM THE OEBKAR OP HORN.) 



(Continued.) 

" I came to request permission to visit the camp 
of Guise, and to bring you knowledge of his pro- 
ceedings." • 

" I grant it, Acevedo," was the Queen's reply ; 
but be prudent. I reward royally — remember this." 

Acevedo's countenance changed, and he hastily 
departed. 

" Gabrielle, my child," he said, when he gained 
his chamber, " remain here. Yet, no ; thou must 
hence with me. My mind will be happier respec- 
ting thee." 

" And whither t" was the query. 

" Far, far away, my child," said Acevedo. " Thou 
art no longer safe here ; and I must remain some 
time absent from thee ; therefore tarry not." 

Gui's journey through Auvergne and Dauphiny 
was slow, owing to the increasing weakness of the 
wounded man. Adelma never left his side — an own 
son could not have experienced greater tenderness or 
more watchful care ; but for some time every effort 
for his restoration appeared fruitless. The progress 
of the gypsies was continually interrupted by the 
illness of Gui, and so much discontent was ex- 
pressed among the tribe, that Adelma came to the 
resolution of leaving the sick youth under the care 
of Rabaud and Salers. Who can describe the min- 
gled joy and sorrow of the faithful servants at the 
eight of their beloved charge, so suddenly and un- 
expectedly restored to their humble roof, although, 
as it seemed, but to die 7 Adelma still remained 
with the sufferer ; and her efforts, united with those 
of Rabaud and Salers, were successful in restoring 
the failing strength. The surgeon whom Rabaud 
had summoned from Grenoble gave at first but faint 
hopes of his recovery, owing to the previous neglect 
of the wound, and its extremely dangerous position. 
When Gui awoke one day from a state of stupor, 
and perceived the familiar faces of his old friends 
bending over him, and the well-known room of the 
cottage, he thought it must be a feverish dream. 
His sufferings continued to increase, and his recov- 
ery now seemed to his nurses to be almost impossi- 
ble. Leaving him for a time in the lowly cottage in 
Dauphiny, we will return to the camp. 

To avert the consequences with which the defeat 
at Dreux threatened the Huguenot party, Coligny 
united himself with the English in Normandy. His 
brother, D'Andelot, was intrusted with the command 
of Orleans. Mouvans and Du Plessis remained with 
their regiments, and the brave Maugiron was over- 
powered with grief and anxiety for his friend's fate, 
fat he had entertained little doubt that Gui do St. 
Flore, if yet living, had been taken prisoner by tye 
enemy. Mouvans, who was eloquent in praise of 
the young man's bravery, could not but encourage 
the hope that it, as he suspected, he were prisoner 
of war, some happy change in the fortunes of tho 
Huguenots would restore him to them again. 
Scarcely was D'Andelot returned to Orleans than 
Francis of Guise, now sole commander of the royal 
army, appeared before its gate, and declared bis in- 
tention to lay eeige to it forthwith. His head quar- 
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ten were at the Castle of Cornee, whence he con- 
ducted the seige of the town, which was opposed 
by D'Andelot with the utmost power and bravery. 
Meanwhile many strange reports were afloat of 
Guise's proceedings at the Castle of Cornee. A 
mysterious man, an astrologer, it was said, was con- 
tinually with the Duke, and it was even hinted that 
he was initiating Francis into the secrets of the 
stars. This was in reality the case Acevedo had 
for some time been with Guise, who passed many 
hours during the night in consulting with his astrol- 
ogical teacher, who by this means acquired his 
entire confidence and trust. One evening the Duke 
expressed to Acevedo the long-cherished desire to 
convey a few lines into the hands of Montmorency, 
who was held prisoner by Andelot at Orleans. 

" I will undertake it," said the astrologer. " Only 
take care of my boy here, and to-morrow I will be 
at Orleans." 

14 But how will you accomplish it?" inquired the 
Duke. 

" Trust to me," replied Acevedo. " I have been 
long enough at Orleans with the Count to know a 
hundred places in the town strange even to many 
of its residents." 

Accordingly, when night drew on, the astrologer 
departed on his hazardous commission. 

To gain access to the place where he knew Du 
Plessis was stationed was the ardent desire of 
Acevedo, but he was too prudent to have testified 
any extraordinary gratification to the crafty Duke, 
when be condescended to entrust him with the 
despatch. 

Du Plessis was seated alone in his chamber, and 
meditating on the unhappy position of the Hugue- 
not affairs since the defeat at Dreux, when his door 
opened, and a k man entered clad in a long white 
mantle. He did not at the first moment recognize 
the face of his old friend, but at the second glance 
Acevedo flew to his arms. 

"Do you bring me news of Gui!" said Du 
Plessis, anxiously. 

" Of Gui," replied the astrologer. " Nay, I ex- 
pected to hear of him from thee." 

" Alas !" said Du Plessis, " is he not among the 
prisoners 1" 

The knees of the poor man knocked together as he 
sank back on a chair. 

" I have seen them all," he said. " I have wan- 
dered with a bursting heart over the field of slain, 
but Gui have I not discovered. My son — my son !" 
added the poor father, in heart-rending tones, " did 
I but find thee to remain a time unrecognised by thee, 
and then to lose thee for ever !" 

" Be a man, Viole !" said Alessis, tears however 
standing in hie own eyes. " It seems to me I hat, 
notwithstanding his mysterious disappearance, there 
is a glimmer of hope." 



CHAPTER XI. 

DEATH OP ABBKQUB— GUI DE VIOLS RECOVERS, AND 

SEEKS GABRISLLE. 

VAIN was the attempt to console Acevedo, whose 
distress we have seen in out last chapter ; his 
grief seemed uncontrollable, and he left the apart- 
ment of Plessis to give way to his sorrow. Every- 
thing was now in motion in the enemy's camp, 
in preparation for an attack, which was fated 



never to take place. Before long the mystery was 
solved. 

On a mild, genial day in February, the Duke was 
returning from the camp at Orleans to his head 
quarters at Cornee, when Poltrot de Mere, as we 
have previously observed in the course of our narra- 
tive, sought this opportunity to assassinate him. 
Burning with a fanrtical desire to destroy the leader 
of the royal army, and to display his zeal for the 
faith to which he had returned, he entered the Ca- 
tholic army as a spy, and concealed himself until the 
moment was ripe for the execution of his murderous 
project. The moment came; a hedge offered a 
suitable place for his purpose. The dusk of the 
evening favored his concealment, and a white plume 
in the General's hat serving him as a mark. He took 
his aim, and the ball entered the Duke's shoulder. 
In eight days after bis assassination he breathed his 
last, testifying sincere sorrow for many circumstances 
of his violent and warlike life. 

The news of the murder aroused Acevedo from 
his lethargy. " Farewell !" he said to Du Plessis. 
" I must return to the camp to fulfil yet another duty, 
and then back again to Pans. I feel that the veil 
will soon be taken away from my country's eyes, 
and peace and tranquillity shall be restored." Ace- 
vedo lost no time in returning to the camp, where 
he found Gabrielle in extreme anxiety. 

41 1 have lost," he said to the maiden, " my last 
earthly joy, and am a stranger here." 

44 Let us, then," she replied, tenderly, " return 
to Paris together," and hand in hand they left the 
camp. 

Improbable as the consummation of peace appeared 
between the rival parties, it was nearer at hand than 
might have been anticipated. In the meantime, 
Conde, who had returned to the allurements of the 
Court, used his utmost influence to effect an accom- 
modation, and in Orleans hostilities seemed to be 
brought to a close ; and Catherine, finding herself 
at this juncture freed from two of her most danger- 
ous enemies, willingly agreed to a proposition to dis- 
possess the English of Havre, which to this time 
had remained in their hands. Neither Coligny nor 
his brother were satisfied with Conde's tactics, espe- 
cially objecting to the proceedings against Havre, 
which they justly conceived to be faithless and dis- 
honorable in the highest degree. Justice and honor, 
however, formed no part of Catherine's schemes. 
Other plans now distracted her mind, and it was her 
object and interest to procure a short season of 
peace ;' but she dreaded Conde's interference in the 
government, as, after the death of the King of Na- 
varre, his brother, he had assumed the right of di- 
recting political affairs. 'All circumstances taken 
into account, therefore, she summoned a par- 
liament at Rouen, which was to declare Charles IX. 
of age in his fourteenth year ; and this step taken, 
her ambition was gratified ; her heart rejoiced, and 
Acevedo embraced the opportunity to make some 
efforts for D'Arbeque's release. 

Catherine betrayed no astonishment at his request ; 
and although somewhat indisposed to it, give her 
consent ; but the act of mercy — if such it might be 
called — was too late. D'Arbeque had sunk under 
his many sufferings in prison, and was on the brink 
of the grave. Acevedo, on learning his situation* 
gained access to- his place of confinement under pre- 



tence of winning him over to the Catholic faith, in 
which he had been greatly shaken ; and accompa- 
nied by the weeping girl, he proceeded to the bed of 
the dying man. It was a sorrowful interview, and 
when Gabrielle laid her head on her father's bosom, 
the grief of the two so soon to be separated was 
touching to Acevedo. The excitement of the inter- 
view brought on an accession of fever, and as it was 
plain that the old man's day's were numbered, Ga- 
brielle remained by bis side, and Acevedo paid him 
frequent visits. 

The days passed mournfully away. The astro- 
loger, in his solitary chamber, still consulted the 
heavens, while his thoughts and aspirations soared 
to that land which he believed now to contain all his 
treasures. There was nothing to bind him to earth 
but his care for Gabrielle, who, in the event of her 
father's death, would be his charge; and his 
anxiety daily increased to make himself known to 
D'Arbeque, and, if possible, to convert his past hatred 
to love. 

Whilst thus musing, he was summoned by Gabri- 
elle to her father's dying bed. A glance told him 
that the hour was come. 

" I feel," said D'Arbeque, stretching out his hand 
to the astrologer, " that this is the last interview. 
But for my child, I would willingly leave the world ; 
but, alas ! Gabrielle is friendless." 

" Not so," said Acevedo ; ** when you are gone 
she shall be my child." 

A ray of joy illumined the face of the dying man 
as he said — 

44 Thank God for this ! She has often told me of 
your compassionate care for her, and now I am per- 
suaded that you will never forsake her." 

Acevedo, solemnly taking his hand, replied — 

" As I hope for God's mercy, I swear to you to 
take care of your child." 

The pressure was returned by the sick man as he 
said again, with deep emotion, 

" May God bless you ! You have, indeed, re- 
lieved my heart of a heavy load, and I can now die 
in peace." 

There was a silence of a few moments, during 
which Acevedo's heart beat violently. 

44 D'Arbeque," he said at last, 4I thou art about to 
enter eternity, and I may not be long in following 
thee. I withdraw the veil— I am Viole de St. 
Flore." * 

D'AAeque rose in his bed. 

44 Thou !" he said, trembling, and fixing his eye on 
Viole. " Art thou really De Viole !" There was 
no hatred in his tone now. "But, alas! thy son 
have I spurned even when he saved my life and that 
of Gabrielle. The heart that loved her have I 
wounded bitterly, and yet thou wilt be a father to 

my child Gabrielle," he said, turning to his 

daughter, " 1 die joyfully, for there is peace between 
us. He is thy father and my friend." '.' 

She laid her face on his shoulder for a moment, 
and when she looked up again she saw that the spirit 
was fled. The grief of the orphan maiden was in- 
expressible, and needed all Viole's efforts to soothe 
and to console. They were now all in all to each 
other, and when the violence of her sorrow abated 
and she gained confidence in her guardian, she 
told him of her hidden love to Gui, and of all her 
hopes and fears concerning him ; but he couW not 
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make up his mind to tell her that he believed her 
lover was dead. 

The struggle of the young life in Gui's frame 
against the power of death and disease was long and 
bitter. A dangerous illness succeeded the fever, 
arising from his neglected wounds, and for some 
time every effort of art was unavailing, and he lay 
long in a hopeless condition. At length, when 
Spring's soft breath renewed hope and life in Na- 
ture's breast, and quickened the feeble pulse of each 
created being, Gui revived and shook off the chains 
which fettered him. Slow, and with many draw- 
backs, was his progress to health ; and it was several 
months ere he regained his wonted strength. His 
heart yearned to see once more the place where the 
happiest hours of his life had been passed, and he 
prepared one morning to travel to the castle of 
Arbeque, where he hoped to receive some tidings of 
Gabrielle. 

A surly old man appeared at the lodge in answer 
to his summons, whose face he did not recognize ; 
but the man at once remembered Gui, and, with all 
the garrulity of age, related the luckless journey of 
his master, GabrieUVs depression after Gui's depar- 
ture, the cause of which was mysterious, her unwil- 
lingness to prosecute the journey to Paris, and, 
finally, the event of the Baron's death ; in anticipa- 
tion of which, concluded the old servant, 

iMy lord put me in possession of his castle and 
effects, with the command to hold them in trust until 
the Lady Gabrielle herself should claim them." 

"Do you know her place of abode!" said the 
youth, in a tone of extreme anxiety, as he pictured 
her dangerous and desolate position— a fatherless 
maiden in a strange city. 

** Alas ! no," replied the man. " She herself com- 
municated the tidings of her father's death to m* 
and gave me all necessary directions. Her letter was 
dated from Paris, but contained no further particu- 
lars, nor gave me any clue to her retreat." 

"And under whose care is she left 1" said Gui. 
"I must at once depart for Paris, and search for 
her." 

" Have you ever been in Paris 1" said the old man, 
doubtfully. 

" Never ! although I accompanied ColignyY 
army." 

»*It is no wonder, then," replied the steward, 
" that yott account it so easy a matter to find the 
lady there. Believe me, my young lord, if I did not 
see more difficulties in the way, I would set off my- 
self to bring her back ; since I know Paris well, my 
chance would be better than yours ; for you deceive 
yourself if you think to accomplish this matter so 
easily. One thing I may tell you for your comfort, 
however— she is not destitute ; she speaks of the 
guardianship of a noble-hearted man who has filled 
a father's place to her. I think some important rea- 
son* most exist, moreover, to render the concealment 
of her retreat necessary ; although what they are I 
cannot imagine." 

Gui stood sorrowfully gazing on the ground. 
u She lives, at all events," he said, and the thought 
inspired him with courage, whilst a friendly inspira- 
tion fanned the expiring hope in his heart, and quick- 
ened hie resolution to seek his first and only love 



His wish was nearer its fulfilment than he appre- 
hended, although from a different cause. His friends, 
Rabaud and Salers, could not resist the desire of 
seeing their beloved ward once again in possession 
of his father's castle, which had been held by the 
Crown since the notorious Diana of Poictiers, whose 
power was ended at Court, had been compelled to 
relinquish it. Now that peace was concluded ap- 
peared the favorable moment for the trial ; for the 
Queen appeared disposed to conciliation, and 
Coligny was about to take up his temporary abode 
at Paris. The deeds and documents of the estate, 
which Rabaud's care had preserved at the time of 
flight, ^were accordingly handed over to Gui, and 
nothing was neglected to insure success ; but 
although Gui's health was re-established, and his 
strength regained, the bloom and joyousness of 
youth had forsaken him utterly, and there was a 
weight of sorrow on the young and noble brow which 
belonged not to his age. 

Summer was now come, and he was pronounced 
in a condition to porform the journey with safety, he 
prepared to set out to Paris without delay. Rabaud 
would willingly have accompanied him; but Gui, 
justly considering that at his advanced age the fatigue 
of the journey would be too great, commenced his 
solitary expedition, his heart full* of happy dreams 
and bright anticipations of the future. 

The Court, in the meantime, was making a pro- 
gress through France ; Catherine's ostensible reason 
for the undertaking being that of showing the young 
king to his subjects, and thus cementing more closely 
the bond between him and his people ; but in reality 
other motives lay hidden in her heart. She lost no 
opportunity of pointing out to her son the waste 
places, the mutilated churches and towns, which had 
been the consequence of the late tumults, shrewdly 
believing that such scenes were calculated to jnfiame 
the King's hatred of the heretics ; and it was on this 
occasion that those seeds were sown, which, on the 
memorable day of St. Bartholomew, were to bear 
such fearful fruit. 

The designs which Catherine secretly cherished 
were as inhuman as unwomanly, whilst all this time 
she did not spare flattering promises to those whose 
destruction she meditated ; and it was no motive of 
benevolence, but the craft of a far-seeing policy, 
which induced hef to conclude the treaty between 
the Pope, the Emperor, the Spaniards, and the 
French, for the uprooting of the heretics. A favor- 
able opportunity for the indulgence of her hatred 
offered itself inf^ayonne, where the royal family, 
with the gentle wife of Philip II., of Spain, had met 
together. But these days were not devoted to the 
sacred claims of maternal or filial love.* 

Alva, whose sympathies were entirely with the 



* "The Court arrived at Bayonne, 10th Jane, 1265, when 
the King was met by his sister, the young Queen of Spain, 
who had been sent by her husband, Philip II., an uncon- 
scious instrument of his dark policy. Her principal attend- 
ant was the Duke of Alva, an envoy equal to his commission 
by bis talents and bigoted disposition."— Brantonu. 

" The Queen wished it to be thought that her stay st Bay- 
onne was only to divert her daughter. Her attention was, 
however, directed to another object -, for, under pretence of 
going to see her by a gallery which she had ordered to be 
constructed to connect their apartments, she conversed 



^. every night with the Duke of Alva."— De Tkou, liv. 37, 

through every difficulty and discouragement. | vol. 3. 



Queen Mother, and who set at naught all laws of 
humanity, was in constant communication with Ca- 
therine ; and while the Court revelled in luxury and 
dissipation, the problem was discussed, the solving 
of which was to be the annihilation of the Hugue- 
nots. Alva now laid open his plans, the foundation 
of which was the destruction of the heretics, not by 
slow measures but by a single stroke ; and although 
the Queen appeared at the time to take little heed of 
the proposition, it laid a firm hold of her heart, for 
she often referred in after life to the words of the 
Duke, that " the head of one salmon was worth ten 
thousand marsh frogs." 

All these plots could not remain entire secrets from 
some suspicious persons in the Court. Henry of 
Beam,* although but twelve years of age, was shrewd 
enough to discover the secret, and at once communi- 
cated it to his high-minded mother, the Queen of 
Navarre. The noble lady heard with feelings of hor- 
ror and detestation of the atrocious scheme ; and a 
warning which she dispatched to Conde aroused him 
from his state of inglorious repose, and quickened 
Coligny's vision as to the movements of the enemy. 

Still there was at present no pretence for an out- 
break. The Court was to all ajJpcarance peaceful. 
Catherine yet wore her mask. The apparent recon- 
ciliation of the houses oi^helUlon and Guise was a 
farce, and out caused the^Rtfer sentiment of hatred 
to sink more deeply into the heart. Catherine, 
the more narrowly she watched the luxurious habits 
of the Court, the more entirely came to the conclu- 
sion that the only safety lay in a rupture. 

The newly-concluded Treaty with the Pope and 
the Catholic cantons of Switzerland, and the im- 
pressment of 5000 Swiss Soldiers in the French 
service, plainly told the Protestants of the struggle 
they might anticipate, and they, in their turn, were 
not inactive. 

Such was the position of political affairs when one 
day Gui de St. Flore rode into the court-yard of the 
Castle of Chatillon, where Coligny then resided. On 
entering his presence he found Mouvans and Du 
Plessis by his side, and the subject of their confer- 
ence was, as usual, the aspect which the condition of 
the Huguenots had assumed. 

Gui was announced. They all looked up incredu- 
lously at his name. 

"Most marvellous things happen in our time," 
said Coligny ; " the very dead rise " 

He had scarcely uttered the words when Gui en- 
tered, and greeted the Duke with the frank courtesy 
so peculiarly his own, with the veneration which the 
high character of Coligny warranted, and with the 
affection which he felt that he owed him. It was 
only the presence of Coligny which prevented him 
from indulging in a yet warmer greeting to his two 
friends, Plessis and Mouvans. The admiral rose to 
meet him, and, warmly pressing his hand, he said, 
with feeling — 

" Thank God .that you live, St. Flore ! We all 
believed you dead, and the loss of so brave a man, 
whose life and warlike career, although short, have 
been blameless, has been a sore trial to me. I bid 
you most heartily welcome !" 

Mouvans could not restrain himself at this mo- 
ment. 

* Henry of Navarre, Prince of Beam, son of Anthony of 
Bourbon and Queen of Navarre, born at Pan, in Beam. 
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"Welcome," he said, "brave comrade! Thou 
who foughtest so gallantly by my side, and whose 
loss I have long deplored." 

44 Welcome, indeed !" echoed Da Plessis ; and the 
interchange of kind words was for some time cordial 
and uninterrupted. 

Gui at length found a hearing for the relation of 
his escape from Dreux, which he made with his ac- 
customed openness and clearness, and to which his 
audience listened with the profoundest interest. 

The^r could not, however, forbear from some gen- 
tle reproaches for his long silence, which Gui ex- 
plained in as satisfactory a manner as possible. The 
conversation then 
turned on the con- 
dition of public af- 
fairs, and the hopes 
of the young man 
sank at the state- 
ment which the 
Admiral made of 
the position of the 
Protestant party. 
He could not, how- 
ever, refrain front 
divulging his 
scheme with re- 
gard to his patri- 
mony of St. Flore, 
and patiently 
awaited the reply. 
The Admiral shook 
his head doubt- 
fully. 

44 You must re- 
linquish that- 
hope," he said ; 
44 for the present 
unfriendly aspect 
of the Court plainly 
indicates how little 
an application such 
as you propose 
would be regarded. 
But look at mat- 
ters tn another 
light. Suppose 
they were favora- 
ble to our religion, 
still how vague 
would be the ex- 
pectation that Ca- 
therine should re- 
sign such a possession You know her disposition 
— ask yourself is it probable 1" 

Gui was silent, and his heart died within him ; 
but he was too manly to despond, and, with a great 
effort, gave his mind to the subject of toe conversa- 
tion which again turned on the approaching outbreak. 
The Admiral now freely communicated his project, 
and told him of his anxiety to commit the charge of 
these important concerns to some faithful, trusty 
person. 

44 You," he said, "Du Plessis and Colonel Mou- 
vans, are already acquainted with your part. You, 
De Viole, have still a station to be assigned, and on 
you I rely to remain in my vicinity, and to await 
direct orders Do you agree to this 1" 



A cloud passed over the young brow, but he strove 
manfully against the weakness, and declared himself 
ready for any undertaking. Mouvans and Du 
Plessis remained win Coligny until long after mid- 
night, and when they departed Gui still continued 
in the castle to await his commands. It was bitter 
work to resign his schemes and hopes for the future ; 
and not until he had lifted up his heart to his Heaven- 
ly Father, and implored His protection for his be- 
loved Gabrielle, did peace— that blessed answer to 
true prayer — soothe his distracted breast. 

Meanwhile, Catherine's spies surrounded the Ad- 
miral and Conde with Argus eyes, and brought con- 




stant news of their proceedings from Auxerre, where 
the latter was stationed. It was at this time that 
Catherine heard for the first time for many yean 
the hateful name of De Viole — a name which awoke 
in her cruel heart the bitterest remembrances, and 
aroused the passions of hatred which had long lain 
dormant there. Gui de Viole, moreover, was de- 
scribed as the confidant and favorite of Coligny, as 
the chosen messenger for the important despatches 
between the two leaders of the Huguenot party, as 
Well as to Joanna of Navarre, by whom the youth 
had been most especially and particularly distin- 
guished. 

The character which he bore, in short, was that of 
the most zealous of the defen .Vts ef his faith ; and 
the account of his prowess at Dreux, while but a 



youth, was reported in glowing terms to the Queen. 
The Court was now at Monceaux, whither Catherine 
summoned her astrologer, Acevedo, who was leading 
a life of monastic seclusion in the Louvre. 

It was with great unwillingness that he obeyed the 
command ; but since the news of Gui's discovery, 
which Du Plessis had not failed to convey to him, he 
saw how needful it was to maintain his ground, and 
to preserve his secret yet more closely. 

It was one consolation to know that re-union, al- 
though deferred, was not hopeless, and his thankful 
spirit rose again in 'earnest seal for that cause for 
which he had oerilled his life, and lived as a fugitive 

even in his own 
land. 

Gabrielle was 
not blind to the 
change in her 
adopted father's 
manner, and asked 
him repeatedly the 
cause of his in- 
creased cheerful- 
ness — a thing, in- 
deed, so strange 
with him, that she 
could but wonder 
and rejoice; and 
when he com- 
municated to, the 
loving girl the ti- 
dings he had re- 
ceived of Gui's 
safety, and the 
hope that he might 
once more press 
his beloved son to 
his heart, she 
shared in his joy 
more deeply than 
he himself con- 
ceived ; but it did 
not escape his no- 
tice that at the 
name of Gui her 
fair face was suf- 
fused with blush- 
es, ana* her eyes 
shone with un- 
woa|ed bright- 
ness.?! He then 
tried £o discover if 
Gui'% true posi- 
tion were known to her. He mentioned the name of 
Rabaud as by chance, and he marked that she bent 
her head to conceal her emotion ; and when she had 
resumed her composure, she asked with a trembling 
voice after the old Rabaud who had healed her 
father's wound. 

Viole, who now know sufficient, simply replied 
that the man still lived in Dauphiny, and hastily 
changed the subject A sigh escaped the maiden's 
breast, but she was silent. 

(Tbtaotwfiwrf) 
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MARSHAL DE ST. ARNAUD. 



f 



THE Commander-in-Chief of the Anglo-French 
expedition to the East is, in many respects, a 
remarkable man. His military success is one of the 
most striking examples of rapid advancement that 
has yet been achieved in the 
French army of occupation in 
Algeria. 

Thanks to the energetic re- 
sistance given to French do- 
mination by the people of 
Northern Africa, that vast 
country, almost unknown be- 
fore France converted it into 
a theatre of war, has become a 
most valuable training school 
for those who wish to acquire 
military knowledge. In that 
school,all the most distinguish- 
ed French officers of the pre- 
sent day have been trained, 
and, without reference to the 
other benefits which have re- 
sulted from the possession of 
Algeria, it has been of much 
advantage to France by 
strengthening and sustaining 
the military spirit of its army. 
For nearly twenty years con- 
tinual warfare was carried on 
against the numerous tribes 
which refused to submit to 
France, and it was in the 
midst of that long-protracted 
war that Marshal de Saint Ar- 
naud achieved the high posi- 
tion which he now occupies. 

M. de Saint Arnaud was 
born at Paris, in 1801, of a 
family not distinguished by 
fortune. He was young when 
he entered the army, and, like 
most of those youths who em- 
braced the military profession 
during the tranquil reign ot 

Lome XVIIL, he gave full V_ 

play to the love of m pleasure 
and dissipation. During the reign of Charles X. 
he was for a short time in the body-guard of that 
monarch; but he shortly alter resigned his situa- 
tion, and went to England, where he resided some 
time. Soon after the Revolution of 1880 he re- 
turned to France, and onoe more entered the army. 

It was at this time, while the regiment to which he 



belonged was on duty at Fort de Blaze, where the 
Duchess de Berri was imprisoned, that he obtained 
the favorable notice of Marshal Bugeaud, Comman- 
dant of the Citadel, by his intelligence and activity. 
In 1837, as captain, he went to Algiers in the 
Foreign Legion, which was chiefly composed of po- 
litical refugees who had sought employment in the 
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armies of France. In that corps M. de Saint Ar- 
naud, distinguished alike by his intrepidity and his 
military skill, contributed powerfully to the success 
of many important enterprises. In less than ten 
years he rose through the various grades from that 
of chief of the battalion to the dignity of Marshal of 
France. 



Among the exploits in which he distinguished 
himself, the most important were the expedition he 
directed, in 1842, against the unsubdued tribe of 
Beni-Bondonan, in the west of Milianah ; the attack 
of the Beni-Ferrah tribe in the following year ; the 
defeat of the Flizza-el-Bahr ; and the submission of 
the Cherif Bou taaza who had provoked an insur- 
rection in the Dahra. 

-^ • Having been appointed to 

the command of the province 
of Constantine in 1849, he 
rapidly overran that immense 
territory, which had been dis- 
organized by the revolt of the 
numerous tribes inhabiting it, 
re-established peace, gaining 
the good will and attachment 
of many chiefs whom no one 
had previously been able to 
subdue. The expedition which 
M. de Saint Arnaud undertook 
in 1851 against the Kabyles 
was one of the most glorious 
campaigns ever gained by the 
French army in Algeria. At 
the head of an army of little 
more than 6000 men he over- 
ran the whole of that savage 
and mountainous region, in 
spite of the resistance made by 
its warlike tribes. 

In 1851, M. de Saint Ar- 
naud returned to France, with 
the rank of lieutenant-general. 
His energetic and determined 
character recommended him 
to the notice of Louis Napo- 
leon, then President of the 
Republic, as one of the firmest 
supporters of his views ; and, 
in the month of October, 1851, 
the future Emperor confided 
to him the confidential post of 
Minister of War. 

In 1852, he was raised to 

the dignity of Marshal of 

/ France, and soon after to 

/ that of Senator, which was 

followed by his appointment 
to the post of Grand Ecuyer to the emperor. 

M. de Saint Arnaud has been twice married. 
By his first marriage he had one daughter (married 
to M. de Preysigur) and a son, who became a 
soldier, and was killed in one of those campaigns 
in Algeria} where his father won so much re- 
nown. 
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NOKE-SUCH.— A PORTRAIT. 



TT wasnjt exactly an apple, If it was a None-each ; 
•*• nor a peach, nor even a pear ; quite a different 
species of fruit, I am certain ; bat whether yet fully 
ripe or not, is m matter simply for the reader's judg- 
ment, and whether of any value either, is likewise a 
matter to be left with the same tribunal. 

Mary Rivers and her sister Martha were sitting 
and chatting pleasantly together, one summer after- 
noon, in the little parlor of their rustic residence, 
with a newly-arrived friend between them. One 
was trying to sew, another to embroider some 
trifling article, and the third was turning over the 
leaves of a book that was lying in her lap, when the 
shadow of some person in the open doorway unexpect- 
edly fell across the floor, and an unfamiliar voice 
gave notice of the presence of an individual for 
whom they had made no sort of preparation. The 
sisters had removed only that spring into the coun- 
try with their father, and hardly knew as yet what 
kind of calls they might receive from all the region 
round about. 

" Ah, yes ! Good afternoon, ladies !" said he, 
holding his white beaver with an air of affected 
carelessness in his hand, while he slid with equal 
carelessness into a convenient chair. "Thought 
I'd take a short walk, it's such a pleasant day," 
he went on, wiping his forehead with a white hand- 
kerchief that he drew out at enormous length, and 
with corresponding slowness. " Very warm it is, 
too. I declare I hardly ever see such changeable 
weather. But one feels paid for his walk, when he 
gets out here. What a pretty place you've got up 
here, to be sure! 'Tis really b-e-a-u-tiful, I de- 
clare! No other such a one anywhere round in 
these parts, I guess. None like it in any of the 
towns I've ever been in — and I've been in a good 
many, too. All of you busy this afternoon, I see. 
Ha ! ha ! ha ! Ladies always will be doin' somethin'. 
Never see the like of 'em in all my life. I laugh 
with some of 'em that I'm acquainted with, here 
and there about the country, and I tell 'em I don't 
see what they always find to do, for the life of me ; 
but that don't seem to make no kind o' diff'runce 
with 'em. They always have kep' busy, and they 
always will !" 

At first, the girls looked up at him in blank as- 
tonishment. Then they looked at one another, and 
afterwards at him again. What to make of it, cer- 
tainly passed their comprehension. What to do 
under such novel and peculiar circumstances, no 
one of them knew. And so they held their peace, 
from no reason but the overwhelming surprise that 
made them dumb. 

There he sat loungingly in his chair, the picture 
of easy nonchalance, and as perfectly at home as if 
he had been living in the house from the day the 
carpenters delivered up the key, and carried away 
their tools. His name — if that is of the least ad- 
ditional interest or importance — was Dandelly. 
Being warm summer weather, he was clad, as he 
was wont to clothe himself at that season, in a suit 
of pure white. Pantaloons and coat were white, 
and so was his vest. About his thick and gross 
neck he had folded a white cravat — not exactly im- 



maculate to be sure, yet tied with a skffl that he 
evidently considered more than a compensation for 
crumpling and soiling together. His hair was 
black, and carefully curled in little ringlets, which 
he was at untieing pains to adjust to a suitable and 
effective fall about his neck, and over his ears, and 
arranged with what he could not help believing to 
be a killing sort of grace over his high and narrow 
temples. On the tip-top of his pear-shaped head 
they were twisted and tangled, wriggled in and 
corkscrewed out, till nothing seemed to be there 
but a living and thriving bed of little ringlets. And 
he seemed so well satisfied with himself, too, that 
even the famous Beau Brummell would in his eyes 
have been anything almost, rather than an object of 
envy. 

There he sat, I say, loungingly in the chair he had 
taken, sticking out his varnished leather shoes, and 
toying his dark moustache with his finger and 
thumb. His eyes, which, unfortunately for their 
ample expression, were quite small, seemed to try 
hard to brighten ; but they only made out to twin- 
kle in a phosphorescent sort of way, like very little 
stars in a very far-off sky. He laughed and smiled, 
became sober or vivacious, in a briefer time than one 
would be in the telling of it, and rattled on with his 
own talk like the light jouncing of a springless 
wagon over a rough and stony road. 

"What b-e-a-tt-tifui flowers you've got here, 
ladies ! I've heerd a good deal about 'em, but I've 
never seen 'em before. Perfectly b-e-a-u-tiful! 
Perfectly tz-quisite, I do declare !" and he took an 
instinctive snuff, as if a fresh boquet had just been 
placed exactly under his nose. " I've been in Mr. 
Law's garding, over to Milbrook — but perhaps you 
don't know Mr. Law's folks, though ! Very fine family 
indeed! Several young lady's there. You make 
me think of 'em very much. I've spent a great 
deal o' time there. They always want me to be 
there, you know, when they have company from 
abroad ; they're a kind o' folks that have a good 
deal o' company, you see. I always arranged the 
tables for 'em, when they make their big parties. 
Did when they had a wed'n' there once ; but they 
ha' n't made any parties very lately. Got quite a 
pretty conservatory over there, too. I sh'd think 
you'd like to see it. Think you'd like to go over 
there, ladies. I'm sure I should be very happy to 
introduce you to the young ladies, as they're parti- 
cular friends of mine." 

Here he came to the surface to breathe, and again 
all three of the girls simultaneously lifted their eyes 
to him. Their faces at the first had been red, possi- 
bly with embarrassment. Now they could scarcely 
refrain from tittering outright in their strange visi- 
tors presence. 

" Not a great deal acquainted round here yet?" 
he went on. " Oh, well, time enough left for that. 
Folks hereabouts ain't very hard to get acquainted 
with, as you'll most likely find out for yourselves. 
But I've heerd a good many of 'em say, first an' 
last, that they'd like to know you all. They think 
you're rather distant, I guess. Ha ! ha ! ha ! But 
I s'pose you don't care what they do think; I 
should'nt, if I was in your place, I'm sure !" 

Mary assured him that they said nothing about 
such things, and wished to say nothing. She ad- 
dressed the new visitor quite curtly. 



" Oh, well,'- returned he, not a particle daunted 
by her pointed reproof, " then I've nothing to say. 
I only thought I'd walk over and call on you, and 
look round and see your place a little. I've got so 
many acquaintances in the towns here an' there, its 
really hard gitting round to 'em ; especially, as I 
have to go afoot when I can't catch a ride with some 
one else, or take the stage* between one town and 
another. I promised the Laws, now, that I'd come 
over there this week ; but I don't see how in the 
world I can, though they're the very finest kind o' 
young ladies, I can assure you. I wish you'd but 
git acquainted with 'em. I will introduce you to 
'em, some time or other. I've got to go down to 
Bradbury as soon's I can get there, to see Mr. Per- 
kins' folks ; I promised 'em, sure. P'raps you don't 
know Mr. Perkins 1 He's member cf Congress for 
his district, and they live in good style there, I can 
assure you. I've visited there a great deal. His 
daughter Josephine and me has always been inti- 
mate friends ; nothin' more 'n that, you understand. 
Ha! ha! ha! She's a sweet girl, Josephine is. 
Ah f but you'd ought to know her,— so gentle like— 
so— so— so nothing at all but right down goodness, 
and such angelic ways, eveiybody's in love with her, 
and I'm not ashamed to say I am myself. Ha ! ha ! 
ha ! Oh, yes ; you must see her, certainly. Fraps 
you'd git invited to one o' her parties byme-by, for 
she has a good many of 'em. • * 

" Really !" satirically exclaimed Mary. " Quite a 
con-sid-e-ra-tion. Isn't it, sir 1" 

He sent his fingers a-rambling through his hair, 
like frightened chickens, and suffered his eyes to 
take, two or three good little twinkles, that, must 
have given them a vast deal of satisfaction. 

Martha and Ellen — the friend who was there on a 
visit— could not help laughing in each others* faces. 

" Fes,— y-e-s," said he, slowly, stroking his 
glossy moustache a moment and appearing to be a 
very little ways gone in thought ;— " little as you'd 
think it, Mr. Perkins bein' a member o' Congress, 
and all that,— they aint aristocratic folks at all, I can 
tell you ; they're plain people, high up in the world 
as they happen to be. I like *em all the more for 
that ; shouldn't you ? I don't want anything to do 
with your stuck-up folks, ha ! ha ! I don't make no 
kind o' pretensions myself, and 'taint very pleasant 
to me to see others do it, I'm sure. Ob, how I wish 
I was goin' to be in town here for all the summer ! 
but I can't, for I've made an engagement with a 
friend to meet him in Saratogy pretty soon, — aa 
soon as the season begins. Ever in Saratogy? 
Never was myself; but I've heerd it was such a 
beautiful place, — perfectly enchanting, — perfectly 
delightful ! and the company that flocks there, and 
the parties they have at the great hotels, and the 
music, and the dances, and waltzes, and all that ! 
Do any of you waltz, ladies 1 I consider I'm some- 
thing of a chap at that business, myself. Very fond 
of it, especially if you happen to get hold of an 
agreeable partner, ha ! ha ! But you'd ought to go 
to Saratogy, ladies, if you never have been. Havn't 
you never, none of you 1" 

" I believe we have all seen the place," answered 
Mary on behalf of the other two, her lip curling with 
irony. 

" Ah, you have, then ! Of course I needn't say 
anything about it, then! Needn't tell yon what 
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I've seen and done there, when I come back again 1" 
He stared at them vacantly, as if they had suddenly 
risen in his estimation by a jumping bound of at 
least a hundred feet. " Hope I shall have a good 
time there, 't any rate. Wish some of you was 
goin\ or all of you. Sh'd like to meet you there, 
we should have such a nice time of it. Not quit© 
so lovely there as 'tis here, I guess, ha ! ha ! What 
do you think of this little town now, ladies 1 Got 
usc't to it yet 1 You're pleasantly situated here, I 
declare. And your garden is fine. How beautiful 
them flowers smell now, out *n them beds yonder. 
What do you pretend to call 'em? Got a man to 
tend your garden, or do you do it yourselves 1 Gar- 
den work 's called very healthy work for ladies, and 
I s'pose 'tis ; but I don't think its any too clean for 
their fine soft hands, ha ! ha !" and he carelessly 
spread out and glanced at the backs of his own, 
which, by-the-bye, hardly held their own by compa- 
rison with the whiteness of his linen coat. Mr. 
Perkins keeps a fine garden, and so do the Laws. 
Tbey have gard'ners, though, I believe. Everything 
looks nice and true,— so purty." 

Martha hereupon commenced a low conversation 
with Ellen about some knotting she was engaged 
upon. 

" What kind o' work is that V he broke out, inde- 
fatigable as ever, and reaching out his head to get a 
better view. " Oh, its knotting, is it! Very beauti- 
ful work, so soft and delicate for a lady's fingers. 
Nothing any purtier 'n knotting. I've got a friend 
that does a good deal of 't ; Miss Burr, a very par- 
ticular friend she is, and a very fine young lady, too. 
Wish you did but know her, you'd surely be pleased 
with the acquaintance. What is that figger you're 
workin' at there 1 P'raps I might give you some 
help about it. I know somethin' about such things, 
raore'n folks think, for. I make ladies' caps too, 
sometimes. I can make a cap as handy as any 
woman ; do it very of n ; always make Miss Per- 
kins's, trimmm s an' all. She says she don't want 
no better hand. I guess I could astonish you with 
my skill at such things. 

" And then, too, I make vases, and baskets out o' 
pine-burrs and melon seeds, and boxes o' pasteboard 
and mosses, and crosses, and pyramids o* shells out 
o' red putty and little sea-shells, you've seen 'em, I 
know, — and lounges, and ottomans, and crickets, 
and I guess about everything else. There aint but 
a little, ladies, that I can't do, ha ! ha ! M 

" You certainly must be a very useful person in 
some families," suggested Mary, drily. 

" Ah, but, Miss Rivers, that's what I am! 
There's very few about here 't can beat me very 
well. I'll take you into Miss Perkins's parlors, — 
she's got two parlors, you see, — and I'll show you 
things that I've made, and that I've fixed, till you'll 
hardly be willin' to believe me. 

" I dare say," returned Mary. 

He did not quito comprehend what she meant ; so 
he followed his usual habit when puzzled, and forth- 
with sent his fingers on another exploring excursion 
through his bed of ringlets, and twinkled his eyes at 
her vacantly. Then he resumed his rattle : 

" Wish the people round here were at all lively. 
Dullest folks I ever did see ; jest the dullest. Why 
can't somebody git up a picnic here, once in a great 
while, or somethin' o' that sort t There's so much 



fun. and all that, to be had in the woods, a 
round anywhere you want to. Ever attend many 
picnics, ladies 1 Grand good things, aint they, 
though ! Always have 'em over to Millbrook, 'most 
every Fourth o' July. Never enjoyed myself so 
much in all my life, as I did the last Fourth. 
Everybody was there, and there was most every- 
thing to eat, too. I helped set the tables. Helped 1 
I bad charge of about the whole of 't. Everybody 
admired 'em, too. And I arranged all the flowers 
jest as tastefully as I could, tulips, and daffies, and 
roses, and geraniums, and hyacinths, and oh ! such 
great white lillies. I wish you could have been over 
there ; you'd have enjoyed it so much. 

Mary betrayed symptoms of increasing impa- 
tience. She found she had met with one indi- 
vidual, whom neither satire nor menace itself could 
drive from his position. A person more perfectly 
at his ease, and more thoroughly indifferent to sati- 
rical speeches, the whole country round could not 
have furnished. Addicted to feminine talk and fem- 
inine pursuits, He was ambitious to become distin- 
guished in no other. Nothing suited him better 
than to take a half-hour or so, for describing the 
press of a particular young lady at a particular ball, 
soiree, or party. In the enumeration of the long 
list of ladies' equipments, embracing those from the 
top of the head to the very tip of the foot, he ener- 
getically put forth all his mental powers, and re- 
velled in the thought that his familiarity with such 
topics rendered his presence highly desirable in 
every little social assembly that was gathered. 

He was nothing but a sort of man-milliner. He 
was a strange hybrid of a creature, like nothing at 
all that had ever before been seen The greater 
pains you were at to show your thorough disgust for 
him, the more determined he seemed that you should 
be altogether delighted with him. If you spoke 
chastising words to him, — words that would drive 
any ordinary dog from your presence, — he at once 
became sycophantically meek, and held himself 
ready to lick your hand whenever you should extend 
it. How could such a creature be shaken off 1 

Mary tried satire ; and her satire was sometimes 
pretty sharp stuff, too. But nothing came of it. 
Instead of feeling in the least degree abashed or hu- 
miliated, he simply turned to bestow his attention 
on the other two, as if he would leave her out of his 
calculation entirely. 

Martha happened to be rather better natured about 
it. Perhaps she possessed a trifle more of tact in 
getting along with such strangely disagreeable be- 
ings. She seemed patient with him, even when his 
presence must have been most offensive. The 
abundance of her native good humor— that blessed 
gift to mortals — led her rather to enjoy than to dis- 
sect and criticise. He offered her a large fund of 
amusement. It was quite as good as a rare show 
for her. So she sat and laughed, sometimes reply- 
ing to the interrogatories of the strange gentleman, 
and sometimes breaking out with an odd and quiz- 
zical remark to Ellen, the eyes of both of them the 
while glistening with nothing in the world but fun 
alive. 

Mr. Dandelly was, by profession . Well, he 

really was a little of everything. The peculiar re- 
quisites to success in every known human calling, 
if his own ingenuous statements were to be received 



without a suspicious and naughty reservation, were 
wondrously settled and centered in him. He could 
paint, and he could hang paper as well. A more 
skillful hand with a fine cambric needle, with lrfbes, 
ribbons, and the like of these things, was not to be dis- 
covered but with great difficulty, and after traversing 
a large extent of domestic territory. And he seemed 
to be all the time traveling. m How he managed to 
do it, the wisest of people didn't know. Who de- 
frayed his expenses, was a problem more difficult of 
solution than were even the brain-perplexing hyero- 
gryphics on the case of an Egyptian mummy. 
Gliddon himself never could have deciphered it. 
There was no one whom he did not know, and hardly 
a spot that he said he had not seen. He was most 
happy to converse upon subjects of every nature, 
and no less ready and fluent on abstruse than on 
everyday topics. Yon could not catch him in the 
trap of a surprise ; not that he was " too smart" for 
everybody, by any means, but because he would not 
be surprised. He had no conception of what such 
a feeling, with the attendant feeling of modesty, 
really was. 

Whatever might be the uneasiness of the girls, 
under this unlooked-for infliction, he was not at all 
troubled. He had enjoyed nothing more for a long 
time. And still lounging in his chair, and still 
holding his white beaver carelessly in Ills hand, he 
regarded the persons, the language, and the whole 
appearance of the three female friends with a degree 
of coolness that was a full match for any effrontery 
either recorded or known. It was not until Mary 
finally left the room, and refused stubbornly to re- 
turn, that he suggested he had staid longer than he 
really intended, and got up to go. 

He assured them he should make another call 
sometime before he left for the Springs, and repeated 
his wish that they might become acquainted with 
the many very fine friends to whom he should ever 
stand ready to introduce them. 

Bidding them good afternoon, he hit his toe 
against the corner of the outer door, crushed his 
hat shockingly against the post, scattered his fallen- 
down ringlets over his eyes, and passed out through 
the gate as carelessly as if that were the way he was 
in the habit of taking his leave, everywhere he went. 



Do Rats Reason? — A few evenings since, at 
the rain was falling in torrents, deluging the little 
yard by the house, a large rat was observed to come 
hurriedly out of a hole by the side of the house, 
where the water was pouring in, and springing for- 
ward to an opposite building, for a moment disap- 
peared. Back again came the rat, and plunged into 
the hole, which was fast being filled with water, and 
in a moment re-appeared, bearing in her mouth a 
young rat, which she carried to the opposite build- 
ing. Thus she continued to labor, until five of the 
young had been rescued from a watery grave, and 
deposited in a place of safety ; but on coming again 
from the wall with one of her young in her mouth, 
she dropped it down upon the ground, and after 
looking a moment, again took it up, and trying to 
wake it, laid it down again. The little one was 
dead. It had been drowned. After repeated efforts 
to bring to life her offspring, she mournfully left the 
little one, and went to the new home she had pre- 
pared for her more fortunate family. 
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MISCELLANY. 



Xmk Holt Land.— The pools all round Jerusalem 
are beautiful ; the cool arching rock roof of some, 
the weed-tufted sides and clear waters of all, are de- 
licious. The pool of Siloam is still pretty — though 
less so, no doubt, than when the blind man, sent to 
wash there, opened his eyes on its sacred stream. 
The fountain of Siloam is more beautiful than the 
pool. It lies deep in a cave, and must be reached 
by broad steps which wind down in the shadow. 
A woman sat to-day in the dim light ot reflected 
sunshine— washing linen in the pool. Here it was, 
that in the days of old the priest came down with 
his golden pitcher, to draw water for the temple ser- 
vice. We were now in the valley of Jehosaphat ; 
and we crossed the bottom of it, where the brook 
Kedron must run when it runs at all ; but it seems 
to be now merely a winter torrent, and never to 
have been a constant stream. When, we had as- 
cended the opposite side of the valley, we were on 
the Mount of Olives. The ascent was steep,— now 
among tombs, and now past fields of waving barley, 
flecked with the shade of olive trees. As we 
ascended, the opposite hill seemed to rise, and the 
city to spread. Two horsemen in the valley below, 
and a woman with a burden on her head, mounting 
to the city by a path up Moriah, looked so surpris- 
ingly small as to prove the grandeur of the scenery. 
Hereabouts it was, as it is said, and may reasonably 
be believed, that Jesus mourned over Jerusalem, and 
told his followers what would become of the noble 
city which here rose upon their view, crowning the 
sacred mount, and shining clear against the cloud- 
less sky. Dwellers in our climate cannot conceive 
of such a sight as Jerusalem seen from the summit 
of the Mount of Olives. The Moab mountains, over 
towards the Dead Sea, are dressed in the softest 
hues of purple, lilac, and gray. The hill country to 
the north is almost gaudy with its contrasts of color ; 
its white or gray stones, red soil ; and crops of vivid 
green, But the city is the glory — aloft on the steep 
— its long lines of wall clearly defining it to the 
sight, and every minaret and cupola, and almost 
every stone marked out by the brilliant sunshine 
against* the deep blue sky. In the spaces unbuilt 
on within tho walls are tufts of verdure ; and cy- 
presses spring here and there from some convent 
garden. The green lawns of the Mosque of Omar, 
are spread out small before the eye, with their groups 
of tiny gay moving people. If it is now so glorious 
a place to the eye, what must it have, been in the 
days of its pride ! Yet in that day, when every one 
looked for the exulting blessing " Peace be within 
thy walls, and prosperity within thy palaces !" there 
came instead the lamentation over the Jerusalem that 
killed the prophets and stoned the messengers of 
Jehovah, and whose house must be therefore left 
dosolate. — Mis* Martineau. 

Cheesb after Dinner.— As a digester, as some 
not inappropriately call if, cheese — that which is 
decayed and mouldy being preferred by connoisseurs 
— is often eaten after dinner. The action which 
experience seems to have proved it to possess, in 
aiding the digestion of what has previously been 
oaten, is both curious and interesting, and has had 
some light thrown upon it by recent chemical re- 



search. When the curd of milk is exposed to the 
air in a moist state, for a few days at a moderate 
temperature, it begins gradually to decay, to emit 
a disagreeable odour, and to ferment. When in 
this state, it possesses the property, ii> certain cir 
cumstances, of inducing a species of chemical 
change and fermentation in other moist substances 
with which it is mixed, or is brought into contact. 
It acts after the same manner as sour leaven does 
when mixed, with sweet dough. Now, old and 
partially decayed cheese acts in a similar way when 
introduced into the stomach. It causes chemical 
changes gradually to commence among the particles 
of the food which has previously been eaten, and 
thus facilitates the dissolution which necessarily 
precedes digestion. It is only some kinds of cheese, 
however, which will effect this purpose. Those are 
generally considered the best in which some kind of 
cheese mould has established itself. Hence the 
mere eating of a morsel of cheese after dinner does 
not necessarily promote digestion. If too new, or 
of improper quality, it will only adfl to the quantity 
of food with which the stomach is already over- 
loaded, and will have to await its turn for digestion 
by the ordinary process. — Chemutry of Common 
Life. 

The Paris Exhibition. — The edifice in the 
Champs Elysees preparing for the Exposition of 
next year is now in a state that some opinion may 
be formed of its effects, proportions, and distribu- 
tion. The leading idea appears to be a vast, oblong 
central hall — since though the side galleries and 
double aisles are wide, and the former are abundant 
in the amount of space which they provide, by the 
nature of the composition they are so shut off from 
the central portion as in no point of view to be com- 
manded by the eye in conjunction with it. This 
separation is on the lower story further aided by the 
heaviness of the iron-work, which, unless it be 
decorated with remarkable skill, bids fair to produce 
the effect of a wilderness of columns and cross- 
beams in deep shadow — so intricate as to destroy 
all intimation of the area betwixt them and the 
outer wall. Then, the distribution of light and 
shade— or, to speak more exactly, of glare and 
gloom — may offer difficulties of detail which it will 
require as much ingenuity as foresight to cope 
with. In the centra) hall — although it is to be 
glazed with ground glass — the affluence of daylight 
and sunshine may become dazzling. In the side 
aisles, on the ground floor, light is so sparingly 
admitted that subdivision will be almost impossible 
in anything higher than dwarf partitions. To eyes 
accustomed to the Crystal Palaces at Knightsbridge 
and Sydenham, the central hall of the Parisian 
building will seem deficient in height, while the 
curves of the iron work, in the roof, when viewed 
in certain positions, have an appearance which is 
more singular than satisfactory to the unscientific 
eye. The outer elevation of the building, which is 
■olid stone-work, offers less matter for doubt and 
question. It is simple and handsome. 

Impediments to Matrimony. — There are some 
legal disabilities for marriage, such as the slight im- 
pediment of being married already. Another inca- 
pacity is want of reason ; but if want of reason really 
prevented a marriage from taking place, there would 
be an end to half the matches that are entered into. 
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(Continued,) 

CHAPTER Xn. — PLOTS OF THE QUEEN MOTHER AMD 

HER SON — A BUNTING ADVENTURE. 

HPIHE Huguenots saw their impending danger, for 
-*- the ranks of the royal army daily swelled both 
at Valery and Chatillon. Several councils had al- 
ready been held, wherein it was concluded to assume 
a posture of defence. During one held at Chatillon, 
a plan was resolved upon for the capture of the young 
king, who was at that time in the Castle of Mon- 
ccaux, a place ill calculated for defence, in which he 
was pursuing his favorite diversion of the chase. 
For this undertaking preparations were now secretly 
carried on. Gui de Viole was despatched to Plcssis 
Mornay, who resided in Picardy, and on whom 
the Huguenots relied for an accession to their 
forces. 

Provided with the necessary documents, which 
were concealed on different parts of his person, Gui 
quitted Chatillon, and, in company with his servant, 
commenced a journey of which he could not but 
auger ill, believing it to be attended not only with 
personal risk, but that the plot, if carried into^xe- 
cution, would tend yet further to inflame the anger 
and prejudice of the opposite party. 

The beautiful situation of the Castle of Monoeaux, 
no less than the riches of its forests in game, ren- 
dered it a favorite resort of Charles IX., who, eager 
in the pursuit of everything which he undertook, 
gave himself up with entire devotion to the plea- 
sures of a hunting life. To this lLe he sacrificed all 
other interests, and was as thoroughly absorbed in it 
as if it had been the great object of his being to 
excel in woodcraft. Catherine, so far from dis- 
couraging this taste in her royal son, rejoiced in 
any pursuit which, by diverting his mind from the 
affairs of government, would leave more power in 
ker own hands. 

The Court had already been some time at Mon- 
ceaux, and still the return to Paris was delayed, as 
Charles, from early morning till late at night, car- 
ried on his darling diversion, often accompanied 
by the ladies of the Court, who many of them ex- 
celled in the unfeminine sport. Margaret of Valois, 
the King's sister, especially delighted in hunting. 
Beautiful and gay, in the very spring-time of her 
existence, adorned with the richest gifts of natural 
grace, she found it some compensation for the mo- 
notony of her life at Monseaux to enter, with the 
young gallants of her brother's court, into this 
favorite amusement. 

It was towards the close of September that 
Charles arranged a hunting party of extraordinary 
magnificence, which was, indeed, to comprise every 
member of the royal household. A lovely autumn 
day smiled on the festivity ; and early in the morn- 
ing the hunters assembled in the court-yard of (he 
castle. The noonday meal was to be taken beneath 
a costly tent in the forest. The lords and ladies in 
their varied hunting attire formed a gay and ani- 
mated spectacle, and the palfreys waited impatiently 
far the signal of departure, which was only delayed 
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until the appearance of Margaret, the flower of the 
party. And when the maiden came forth, mounted 
on a snow-white Arab steed, richly caparisoned, at 
her brother's right hand, there was a universal mar- 
iner of admiration at her surpassing beauty. She 
wore a green dress, embroidered with gold, which 
well became her fair proportions. A slight color 
mantled on her cheek, and the dark drapery con- 
trasted admirably with the lily whiteness of her com- 
plexion. 

Even Charles* dark eye lighted up with pride as 
he looked on his lovely sister, who sate with such 
noble dignity on the beautiful Arabian hone; and 
he could not forbear exclaiming to Tavannes — 

" Our chase must be successful to-day, my lord, 
for Diana, the goddess of hunting, herself conducts 
us." 

The whole party echoed the gallant speech of the 
king. Margaret blushed deeply. The horn now 
sounding, they prepared to depart. Catherine 
watched them from the balcony as they left the 
castle, and a feeling of more motherly tenderness 
and pride than she had experienced for some time 
touched her hard and worldly heart. She and her 
favorite son, Henry of Anjou, were the only mem- 
bers of the household who did not join in the day's 
sport. 

The train was soon lost to view, and when the 
merry sound of the clanging horn gradually melted 
in tne distance, Catherine left the balcony and pro- 
ceeded to her apartments, where she and Henry be- 
gan to discuss very mighty matters. 

The seed, which Alva had so assiduously sown 
in Bayonne, began to spring up. She had scarcely 
entered her cabinet, when the ambitious prince, who 
already perceived, in the weak state of Charles's 
health, a prospect bf the throne, entered and seated 
himself by his royal mother. 

Their conversation turned immediately on the near 
outbreak of hostilities, and the furtherance of Henry's 
ambitious views. 

" If," said the young man, fire darting from his 
eye, *' if I occupied my brother's throne, not a here- 
tic should stand upon the soil of France, and our 
Holy Church should reign unmolested wherever the 
French tongue is heard." 

" Thou speakest as becomes my child,** said Ca- 
therine warmly. "Too limited, too feeble, have 
been our efforts hitherto. * Cut off the head of the 
serpent,' as Alva said at Bayonne, ' and the danger 
is over.* I have yielded too much, and to this weak- 
ness, which I acknowledge to have been ill-timed, I 
ascribe their present daring.*' 

Henry clenched his fist, and replied*} — 

" To destroy them at a blow, my mother, is our 
only safety, for seven new heads would start up if 
only one fall.'' 

The queen laughed ironically as she said, " That 
was Alva's intent, my son.*' 

" But remember,'' interrupted the prince, " that 
whilst the Chancellor L'Hopital exists, his influence 
over the heretics will, although indirectly, work 
against us." 

" L'Hopital !" she said, and the same bitter smile 
played about her mouth,— " L'Hopital ! Who shall 
say nay, if thy mother command his destruction 1" 

The conversation was here interrupted by the en- 
trant of one of Catherine 9 luJie?, who came with 



tidings of Master Acevcdo's arrival from Paris, and 
with a request for an immediate audience with her 
majesty. 

"I must see him alone, Henry," observed the 
queen, and the prince retired from the apartment. 
He met the astrologer in the ante-room, whose res- 
pectful reverence he scarcely noticed, for his eye 
fell on the lovely face of Gabrielle, who, shrinking 
from his earnest look, cast down her beautiful eyes 
in confusion. The prince remained standing for a 
few moments, boldly looking at the blushing face, 
and then muttering some unintelligible words, left 
the room. 

Acevedo now entered the queen's apartment ; his 
greeting was serious and reverential, and his eyes 
were so steadfastly fixed on Catherine, that she 
quailed beneath his firm gaze. 

'* Welcome, Master Acevedo,'* she said kindly ; 
" you have been too long absent for my wishes. 
What detained you at Paris 1" 

" The weight of years presses down your servant, 
and the curse of man's suffering and weariness has 
visited him,'* he answered in a hollow tone. 

The queen looked at him inquiringly. 

" You are still vigorous, however," she said. 

" Can you say this of a tree whose root is dis- 
eased, and its heart withered," he asked. 

" I hope, Master," replied the queen, " that your 
illness has not interfered with your observations ; 
for since I left Paris many things have occurred, 
relative to which I desire to consult you." 

" I am like the night owl," answered Acevedo— 
" night is my time for labor ; and more, as the cry 
of the screech owl only forebodes evil, so with my 
voice. Ask no further, gracious lady." 

The queen trembled violently ; Acevedo's words 
had excited her curiosity to the utmost. 

" Do the stars prophecy of evil ? Alas ! alas ! 
speak, Acevedo ! I am a woman, but my soul is 
strong ; I have seen and heard of many horrors, and 
I can yet hear — speak on !" 

u Be it so," replied the astrologer, as he fixed his 
dark eyes steadily on the queen. His position was 
imposing ; an unwonted glow was on his face, and 
his right hand was raised. " Hear what the stars 
declare, Queen of France !" he continued, with pro- 
phetic fire, and his voice appeared to proceed from 
the grave. " Thou, O Queen, art surrounded by 
blood — blood— blood ! The blood of citizens gushes 
by thee in a stream, and cries for vengeance from 
God, the Avenger. Blood flows over the land of 
France; but no seed springs up where guiltless 
blood flows. Mother ! thy race shall be extinct ; 
fearful truth ! but it is even so ! The Angel of 
Death shall brandish his sword over thousands, and 
his sword art thou ! Darkness and desolation shall 
be where once bloomed joy and beauty — wailing 
sorrow shall be heard where once stood the peaceful 
cot. The stream rises in the south, and thou guid- 
est it— Thou, thou !— Woe ! woe !" 

Catherine had hitherto stood before him, leaning 
against an arm chair. Her whole being seemed ab- 
sorbed, and her eyes were riveted on the speaker. 
She hung, as it were, on his lip ; and every power 
of her soul seemed concentrated in that of hearing. 
The appearance of the man who addressed her, with 
hi* long mantle hung loosely around his thin form, 
the snow-white beard which flowed over his breast, 



and the dark, speaking eyes, so deeply sunk in their 
sockets, impressed her with silent awe. A moment's 
silence, and again he uttered the words, " Blood • 
blood ! the blood of peaceful citizens !" and his voice 
rose as he uttered each word ; so that at the end of 
his speech, it resembled the thunder's roar. 

A cold shudder ran through the queen's frame, 
the color forsook her cheeks, her teeth chattered, 
her hands trembled, her knees bent beneath her, as 
sinking into the arm-chair, and covering her face 
with her hands, she said, in a tone of entreaty, 

" Silence ! silence ! I implore thee, thou dread- 
ful man !" 

Acevedo remained in the same place ; and when, 
after a long reverie, Catherine repeated her request, 
he still stood gazing on her, to her horror and con- 
sternation. 

"Go into the ante-room!" she at length said. 
" Tour presence kills me." 

Acevedo at once withdrew, without uttering a 
word, and left the Queen to her fearful reflections. 
But as he crossed the passage he folded his hands, 
and, raising bis eyes to heaven, he exclaimed : 

" Lord, complete thy work !" 

An hour passed away without any summons to 
Catherine's chamber. Meanwhile a fearful war 
raged within her distracted breast. It seemed as 
though the very powers of hell were let loose there, 
through the fearful words of the astrologer. 

As often as she thought she was calm, her fear 
and trembling returned; and it was in vain that 
she used her accustomed arts of sophistry to silence 
the voice of judgment in her heart — it would not 
succeed. 

At length, as by a violent effort, she aroused her- 
self ; and, stepping to the mirror, endeavored to 
impart a little color to her white lips, when she 
again recalled the astrologer; but his appearance 
destroyed her equanimity, and she trembled, as be- 
fore. 

" You must remark signs of a weakness for which 
I blush," she said. 

Acevedo looked at her sharply, as he said, 
within himself, " Thou wilt not deceive me, de- 



" Let us," she continued, " resume our conversa- 
tion, Acevedo. Tell me what you know of the 
approaching future 1" 

«• Little," returned he, "but little can I tell you. 
One thing, however, I may say : you are threatened 
with a near danger." 

"What, and from whence?" she asked, in a 
faltering voice, which plainly showed the tumult 
within. 

" That I may not tell you ; my knowledge goes 
not so far ; but let me to-day and to-morrow study 
the heavens, and perhaps I may then be able to en- 
lighten you." 

14 Good, said Catherine, " do so." 

She now called for her attendants, and directed the 
astrologer to a small apartment which communi- 
cated with her own. 

Acevedo left her presence ; and, accompanied by 
Gabrielle, they entered the room that was indicated 
together. 

Catherine was, however, in no condition to enjoy 
solitude. The past conversation had terrified her ; 
fury and anxiety raged within, and it was in vain 
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that die sought, by tight conversation with her 
ladies, to forget the danger that threatened. 

Leaving her to her unhappy thoughts, we will 
return to the hunting party, who were scattered 
orar the noble forest in pursuit of game, at about a 
mile's distance from Monceaux. The high road to 
Picardy skirted the southern border of the wood. 
On one side alone was the forest open to the road, 
the other was bordered by a thicket, beyond which 
fruitful fields and smiling pastures formed a lovely 
landscape. 

The autumn day was warm and genial, and the 
sky almost cloudless. At a distance, the sound of 
mirth and the shouts of the hunter were heard 
breaking in strangely on the wonted stillness of the 
spot. A youth, well mounted, on a fine horse, was 
seen hastily riding in the direction of Picardy, 
and not for behind his serving man was following. 
His appearance was indicative of high birth, but 
was for removed from any display of foppery, or 
that affectation of gentility so common with the 
young nobility of the Court in that age. No mili- 
tary signs discovered whether he belonged to the 
party of Chatillon or Guise. His armor was simple 
and his clothing plain ,- but his whole bearing was 
noble and imposing. His figure was manly, well- 
formed, and that of a young man ; yet notwith- 
standing the hue of youth, there was an expression 
of seriousness, and a trace of past suffering, on his 
countenance, which made a melancholy impression. 
He Seemed so wholly absorbed with his own 
thoughts that he was disinclined to enter into any 
conversation with his attendant; and letting the 
bridle fall carelessly on his horse's neck, he seemed 
very indifferent as to the road he was pursuing. 

The servant, who was more alive to surrounding 
objects, had heard the sounds that proceeded from 
the hunting-party in the forest, and impatiently 
waited for an opportunity to direct his master's at- 
tention to them, for he had not appeared to hear 
them. At last, he could no longer restrain him 
self; and called out, — 

" You don't appear to take notice of anything to- 
day, sir!" 

His master looked for an explanation, but did not 
speak. 

" Grand doings there," said the man significantly, 
pointing to the forest ; " King Charles has a fine 
hunt to-day." 

"And where might you learn this!" asked his 
master. 

" They told me at the inn just now," continued 
the servant, " that there was to be the finest hunt 
to-day that the forest had ever seen." 

•• The,n we cannot be far from Monceaux ?" 

" At most not more than a league ; and, if you 
please, we might just as well take the forest path 
that you see before you, which will lead you safely 
there." 

" I have not the smallest desire to do so," replied 
Qui. " And had I desired it ever so much, your 
information that the road led to Monceaux would 
be quite sufficient to deter me." 

This very decided answer discomfited the servant, 
who relapsed into silence. The young man now 
seized the bridle, and setting spurs to the horse 
urged it to a more rapid pace. It appeared that the 
vicinity of Monceauz was one that he would gladly 



quit. The quiet thoughtfulness of the youth was 
now changed to eager attention. From time to time 
he cast rapid glances in the direction of the forest, 
still urging on his horse with energy. He listened 
attentively to the sound of the bugle, which every 
now and then broke on his ear, when suddenly he 
reined in his steed, for a shrill cry mingled with 
that of the huntsman. 

"What could that be?" he asked of the ser- 
vant, who, with his mouth open, had also checked 
his horse. 

" It is the cry of some one in distress," replied 
the man ; " and, if my ears do not deceive me, it is 
the voice of a woman." 

Scarcely had he spoken when a rustle from the 
adjoining thicket was heard, and then a loud snort- 
ing. The love of the chase was strong in the 
youth, as, seising his loaded pistols, he said, " It is 
a stag!" 

He looked with breathless expectation towards 
the spot whence the 'noise came, and, whatever it 
might be, the animal was approaching nearer. 

" No stag, however," replied the servant, but a 
wild runaway horse." 

At the same moment a snow-white Arabian steed 
darted out of the forest at full speed, his beautiful 
mane flowing in the breeze." 

" Some accident must have happened," said Qui, 
" for the horse is without a rider ; and it was doubt- 
less from him that the shrill cry came." 

"You had better say from her," returned the 
man, " for the beautiful creature has got a side- 
saddle."* 

" It is all the same," observed Gui- " Go after 
the horse, and try to bring it back, whilst I will 
seek for the person in distress." 

" Tou have given me no very easy task," muttered 
the servant, as he commenced the pursuit of the 
animal. 

Gui now turned his horse's head in the direction 
from whence the white Arabian had sprung. He 
soon found that he must pursue his search on foot, 
for the thicket was perfectly impassable on horse- 
back. He sought the traces of the animal's feet 
with the greatest care, but his search was fruitless ; 
for so rapid had been its flight, that its hoofs had 
scarcely left an impression on the mossy ground. 
But the greater the difficulties he had to encounter, 
the stronger were the efforts which he put forth, 
prompted, as they were, by his benevolent heart. 
Wisely cutting his way through the branches, not 
only that he might find his way back, but that his 
man-servant might not miss him, he persevered in 
his resolution. Before he had discovered any traces 
of the accident, however, he heard the self-gratula* 
tions of the servant, who, accustomed to think 
aloud, was praising himself for having captured the 
beautiful horse. At the same moment Gui per- 
ceived something light-colored among the under- 
wood, and clearing away the bushes, discerned a 
prostrate female form clad in a richly-embroidered 
green hunting dress. Her white veil was covered 
with blood — her face he could not discern. In an 
instant he was by her side, and, unloosening his 
cloak, he spread it on the damp moss, and gently 



* Side-saddles were first introduced into France by Ca- 
therine de Medici*. 



lifted the powerless girl on to it. Her throat was 
slightly wounded by a thorn, and binding it with her 
veil, he whistled for his servant. He was close at 
hand, and it was the work of a few moments to bring 
water from a neighboring spring, and apply it to the 
temples of the lovely woman. 

She was, indeed, surpassingly beautiful, and her 
beauty was enhanced by the disorder of her luxu- 
riant hair, which, having escaped from confinement, 
floated gracefully over her shoulders. The means 
used for her restoration were successful, and, open- 
ing her eyes, she exclaimed — 

"Blessed Heaven! where ami?" 

" Safe, and under good protection," answered Gui ; 
" be at rest, lady. A kind Providence has conducted 
me hither at the moment when my aid has probably 
saved you from the sad consequences of your acci- 
dent I tremble to think what you might have suf- 
fered with no one near to relieve you from your 
perilous condition." 

" I can trust you," she replied faintly. 

" But now," continued Gui, " tell me, above all 
things, if you are in any pain. You have had a fall, 
as I imagined from seeing your runaway horse." 

"I am in no pain," she replied, with a faint 
smile, "except in my hand, which I think I 
sprained in my fall, and my throat smarts a little ; 
but this is all." 

"You have a slight wound there, Madam," re- 
turned Gui ; ** and I thought it better to bind it with 
your veil." 

A blush suffused the pale race of the maiden, and 
she looked embarrassed. 

" Permit me," he said, " to examine the sprain." 

The white and beautifully-formed hand was 
timidly extended, but the injury was found to be 
slight. 

The maiden saw, with the natural tact of woman, 
that she had made an impression on the youth, and 
she could not fail to remark that he was one of no 
common order, and that his fine figure and noble 
bearing denoted high birth. After a short pause 
Gui said — 

" Are you able to mount your horse, Madam ! If 
so, I am at your service, to conduct you wherever 
you may command, for I am sure you require rest." 

" I must go home to Monceaux," she replied, and 
leaning on his arm, the fair stranger prepared to 
mount the steed which Viole's servant held. 

11 Let us remain for a moment," she said, " for it 
strikes me that the hunters are approaching to seek 
for me." 



CHAPTER Xin.— sAN INTERVIEW WITH ROYALTY— A 
SHORT IMPRISONMENT AND AN B EC APE. 

A S the fair stranger, whom, in our last chapter, 
•**• we left with Gui, spoke, a hunter broke 
through the thicket, and stood before them. He 
was a richly-clad, young, and slender man. His 
figure was considerably bent, his eyes were sharp, 
black, and piercing, his face pale and sallow, and his 
whole appearance was anything but prepossessing. 
No sooner did he discover the persons of the youth 
and maiden, than he threw himself from his horse, 
and leaving it under the care of his attendant, he 
approached his sister, asking eagerly if she were at 
all hurt. 
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" Thank God, no," she answered ; " with the ex- 
ception of a slight sprain, I have escaped injury." 
" And thou art not wounded at all !" he inquired. 
" Not in the least, so far as I know," said 
Margaret; "but to this my deliverer can speak 
better than I." 

The King now turned to Viole, and after a stead- 
fast gaze at him, he said — "Who may you be, 
young man V* 

" Your Majesty's loyal subject, Gui de St. Flore." 
" De Viole V 1 asked Charles, and his mouth as- 
sumed an appearance of unmistakable hatred. 

"Tour Majesty appears to know my family 
name." 

" Which does not appear to me to be extremely 
important, however/' replied the King, sarcasti- 
cally. 

Gui colored with indignation, as proudly raising 
his head, and fixing his fine eyes on Charles, he 
said with emphasis — 

" It was once so, my Lord the King, and the ser- 
vice it rendered to my sovereign and country were 
not then thought insignificant, nor unworthy to be 
named with those of Montmorency, Montesquieu, 
Croi, and Rohan." 

The King glanced angrily at the young speaker, 
and his eye gleamed with fury ; but at a look from 
Margaret, who drew near, and laid her soft hand op 
his arm in an entreating manner, he restrained him- 
self. 

" If you are a true son of your father," said 
Charles, sharply, " it appears to me a great want of 
respect and loyalty to reproach your King." And, 
turning away contemptuously, he addressed one of 
his attendants. 

Margaret's color fled. She could not but experi- 
ence the deepest mortification that her deliverer met 
with no more generous return for his services ; and 
she gave Gui a look, which was not lost upon him, 
and consoled him for the stormy reception of his 
sovereign. All eyes were fixed on Charles ; and 
Margaret, stepping to the side of Viole, said, 
kindly, 

" Forgive his manner, sir. He is not really un- 
grateful. Come, you shall accompany us to Mon- 
ceaux." 

Gui was irresolute ; but he was not proof against 
the flattering manner of the royal lady ; and bowing 
low, he said! — 
u Who could refuse your request, madam 1" 
Margaret blushed ; accustomed though she was to 
flattery, the compliment from his lips was of double 
value. The whole party had by this time rejoined 
them ; and all pressed eagerly round the Princess to 
congratulate her on her escape. Gui stood apart. 

The old Constable Montmorency, who, contrary 
to his inclinations, had suffered Charles to persuade 
him to join in the diversion of the chase, and who 
had heard Margaret's words, now approached Gui, 
**ying, " To this noble youth I owe my safety at 
Dreux ;" and, heartily grasping his hand, he con- 
tinued — 

" God bless you, youngster ! I rejoice that we 
have met." 

With a heart beating with pleasure Viole reve- 
rently acknowledged the courtesy of the old man, 
who looked on him with a tender interest. 
" You know that young man, apparently," said 



the King, the anger which Gui's presence had 
created having somewhat abated. 

" Perfectly ; twice have I seen him fighting 
bravely at Rouen and Dreux. At Dreux he took 
my sword from my hand, and he was not unworthy 
fof it, I assure you." 

'* Truly," said the King, awaking from a reverie, 
"he who can compliment an enemy deserves a 
laurel crown !" and turning to Gui, he said, " Come, 
young man, forgive the past, and accompany us to 
Monceaux." 

41 Your Majesty's command is law !" he replied, 
repressing bis bitter feeling. 

Gui's servant now bringing up Margaret's horse, 
she sprang lightly into the saddle, and smiling at 
Gui, said pleasantly to the King, — 

" You will permit my deliverer to ride by my side, 
my brother V* 

" Certainly ; he deserves the honor," replied 
Charles ; and beckoning to Gui, who leaped nimbly 
on his horse, the cavalcade proceeded. 

" You will remain a few days in Monceaux," said 
Margaret, as they approached their journey's end. 

" I am indeed sorry to refuse so gracious an invi- 
tation," replied Gui, " but I must not do no." 

" And is your journey, then, so pressing that you 
must deny me this request," she asked, with a winning 
smile. 

Gui looked at the lovely blue eyes of the Princess, 
and felt that he stood in a magic circle. A sigh 
broke from his breast, and his cheeks were suffused ; 
he felt the temptation offered to be powerful, but 
important duties devolved on him, and he was 
obliged to prevaricate. 

44 Forgive me, royal lady !" he said ; " but griev- 
ous as it is to refuse, I must still be firm. The 
holiest of all earthly duties — that of a child to a 
rather— calls me to Paris." 

41 1 must not urge my claim again," said Margaret, 
tenderly. " But is your fether ill 1" 

44 Would to God that I knew he lived !" said Gui : 
44 but of this I am uncertain. Mine is a sorrowful 
and lonely lot !" 

44 Do not say so," murmured the Princess, softly ; 
and as she spoke, Gui experienced a satisfaction 
scarcely compatible with his old love to Gabrielle. 
By this time they had arrived at the tent. 

• 4 Our chase has been most prosperous," said 
Charles, *' but for the accident that befel the 
Princess ; and now we will at once return to 
Monceaux." 

The sun cast its setting rays on the old turrets of 
Monceaux, when the hunting party neared the 
Castle. The bugle announced their arrival from 
afar, and already summoned Catherine to the 
balcony. 

"I have had a narrow escape, mother," said 
Margaret, lightly. " Would you believe it ? — my 
Arab threw me." 

Her mother anxiously inquired if she were hurt. 
She gaily replied in the negative, and pointed out 
the young man who had exerted himself so gallantly 
in her behalf. 

44 My Lord de Viole!" she said aloud, and Gui 
drew near. 

" See, dearest mother, the gallant youth who came 



to my rescue. You will thank him, surely, for 
all he has done for your child ?" 

Catherine's feelings, as Margaret pronounced the 
hateful name, were of a mingled description. Could 
it be that the trusty friend of Cohgny was really in 
her power 1 Even so.- Her resolution was quickly 
taken ; but, as usual, dissembling, she mastered her 
feelings sufficiently to express her gratitude ; and, 
cordially inviting him to ascend the stairs with her, 
she bade him be seated at her side. 

Margaret's face beamed with joy, for she antici- 
pated only the most happy results from the urbanity 
of her mother, and discerned in it neither treachery 
nor art. 

Catherine was determined to sound Gui's purposes 
to the utmost, and by degrees she discovered his 
destination. In vain did he endeavor to blind her, 
as he had succeeded in blinding the Princess as to 
his errand. Catherine was too shrewd not to detect 
the falsehood. She knew that Du Plessis Momay 
lived in Picardy ; and soon, by connecting different 
circumstances, her suspicions were so awakened that 
she determined, by some means, to discover the 
contents of the dispatches, which she did not doubt 
he bore concealed on his person. 

It was with great regret that Margaret, in con- 
sideration of her late fatigue, withdrew to her 
chamber, for the handsome stranger had made a 
powerful impression on her young heart ; and be- 
fore leaving him for the night, she blushingly 
entreated that if it were really necessary for him to 
take his departure on the morrow, that he would at 
least defer it until a later hour than he had proposed. 
Gui made the promise so winningry requested, and 
the young Princess sought her pillow to think on the 
exciting occurrences of the past day ; but for some 
time she was unable to sleep. Gui's image was con- 
tinually before her, and when at length, overpowered 
by fatigue, she sank to rest, his voice was heard in 
her dreams. 

Before the evening meal was served, the Queen 
withdrew for a short time, leaving Gui in conversa- 
tion with the Constable, on whom he made an in- 
creasingly favorable impression. Scarcely had the 
Queen reached her cabinet than she took out of a 
secret chest a white powder, and summoning one of 
her most confidential ladies — the Lady of Martignac 
— she commanded her to hold herself in readiness 
for a plot, if she (the Queen) should deem it ad- 
visable. 

" You know, undoubtedly," she said, " what has 
taken place between that young Viole and Marga- 
ret 1" 

Madame Martignac assented. 

" Enow also," continued she, " that this youth 
is the confidential secretary of Coligny, and that he 
doubtless is the bearer of some secret papers, which 
it is absolutely necessary that I should see. Mix 
this powder in his flask of wine. It is narcotic, but 
not poisonous in its effects. It will produce the 
most profound sleep, which will render the abstrac- 
tion of the papers easy." 

Madame Martignac was perfectly content to per- 
form the wicked mission ; and, taking the powder, 
quickly departed to watch for a favorable oppor- 
tunity of obeying the Queen's command. 

The meal began. Gui, to his astonishment, found 
himself far more at ease in the royal circle than he 
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could have bettered possible, for religious and poli- 
tical subjects were scrupulously avoided *, and the 
conversation being of a light and general character, 
the time passed pleasantly. Towards the conclusion 
of the meal, however, Gui felt himself so overcome 
with drowsiness that ho could scarcely keep himself 
awake until the board was' removed. Catherine 
gloried in her success ; and her victim, pleading 
fatigue, retired early to his room, which he had only 
time to reach, before, throwing himself in his clothes 
on the bed, he fell into a profound stupor. 

He might have slept thus an hour, when a secret 
.door, concealed by tapestry, opened, and a man 
glided stealthily into the room. He approached the 

sleeper. . The 

taper was still /^ — ■■ 

burning, for Gui 
had no power to 
extinguish it. The 
man looked all 
around, but found 
nothing to excite 
suspicion, until 
he perceived a 
cord encircling 
the neck of the 
youth. To this 
cord a small bag 
was attached, 
which contained 
the precious docu- 
ments. He took 
them out, and re- 
placing the dis- 
patches with 
blank paper, 
closed the bag; 
then, re-arrang- 
ing the sleeper's 
dress, he left the 
apartment, and, 
carrying the 
papers to Cathe- 
rine, was richly 
rewarded. 

She could 
scarcely wait for 
the man's depart- 
ure before open- 
ing the letter, and 
at every word her 
eyes lighted more 
furiously, her countenance became paler, and her 
breathing more labored. 

At length, no longer able to restrain herself, she 
flung the paper violently on the table, and paced up 
and down the apartment with rapid strides. 

Her equanimity, however, soon returned. " And 
you laid a net for me !" she said triumphantly. 
" But your purpose has failed. What baseness ! 
what villainy I" 

" Send me Acevedo," she said, as, in answer to 
her summons, her favorite lady appeared; "and 
send a lord also to bis Majesty, with the informatlbn 
that I would speak with him to-night. " 

Acevedo hastily answered the call. 

"You told truly, master," said Catherine, "that 
danger threatened the King and myself. The 
Huguenots have planned our capture." 



"Where may your Majesty have learned this 
news V 1 he asked. 

" Have you not heard of the accident which befell 
the Princess Margaret of Valois to-day in the forest ? 
How a young nobleman shopped the horse, and 
went to her assistance 1 And who, guess you, that 
this youth may be 1" 

" My acquaintance with this country is not ex- 
tensive, returned Acevedo. " I cannot say." 

"Cotigny's secretary !" said Catherine, trium- 
phantly. " Gui de Viole de St. Flore, the son of the 
accursed heretic De Viole." 

Acevedo changed countenance, and a thrill of 
horror ran through his veins. Happily for him, he 
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stood under the shadow of the screen, and she was 
too much absorbed in her own thoughts to heed his 
appearance. 

" I suspected," she continued, " that he was on 
his way to Picardy with a mission to Plessis Mornay, 
and that his dispatches might be of importance. My 
Lady Martignac drugged his wine, and we have con- 
trived to abstract the papers. They are veritable 
letters from Coligny and Conde, unfolding their vile 
purposes to Du Plessis, which are to invade our 
privacy at Monceaux, and to carry out their treache- 
rous schemes to the utmost." 

Acevedo folded his hands solemnly, and said, 
with a tremulous voice, for he thought only of Gui, 
" Impossible ! Does the King know of this 1" 
" Not yet ; I wished to consult you first." 
" My opinion," said Acevedo, " is, that you had 



better wait until morning, when it will be easy to 
call in the aid of the Swiss Guards, under Colonel 
PfehTer, who will give you safe conduct to Paris." 

"But that cannot be for some days," said the 
Queen. 

" Tou say that St. Flore is in your hands, how- 
ever, so that no communication can take place with. 
Du Plessis ; and it is certain that without his as- 
sistance nothing can be effected " 
" Good !" said the Queen, stepping to the window. 
" Now carry on your observations, for the sky is 
bright and starlight." 

"You have disturbed me in the midst of my 
studies," replied the astrologer; and he left the 

^^______^__ apartment, re- 

~ : ' ' "^v ceiving from Ca- 

therine the pro- 
mise that she 
would not again 
interrupt his re- 
searches. 

Acevedo saw 
that there was 
not a moment to 
lose ; he at once 
proceeded to the 
lower part of the 
castle, where 
Gui's servant was 
sleeping over a 
flask of wine. 

He roused him 
hastily. "Wake," 
said he, " a great 
peril threatens 
thy master. Canst 
thou find the 
horses, and, with- 
out noise, take 
them about a 
hundred steps 
from the Castle, 
and prepare for 
flight 1" 

The man looked 
bewildered. " I 
can," he said, " do 
what you require, 
for the stables are 
some way off, and 
the servants all 
~~^ drunk." 
a sound must be heard. 



"But remember not 
How will you contrive that 1" 

" Leave that to me. I will pad their hoofs— that 
is the plan." 

" Go, then, and in half an hour I will bring thy 
master. 

The place was agreed upon, and Acevedo re- 
turned to his apartment. 

" GabricUe," he said, " we have a difficult work 
on hand. A Huguenot youth is in the Castle, 
whose doom is sealed if he cannot escape. He 
must be rescued, important papers have been found 
on him." 

" What is his name 1" asked the girl, anxiously 

" GuiRabaud, the emissary of Coligny." 

Gabrielle turned pale, and trembled 
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" Gabrielle, what ails thee, my child V asked the 
astrologer, kindly. 

" He is— he is," she articulated, " the son of the 
man who was my father'* benefactor ; and once, in- 
deed, saved us from death." 

"Thank God, then ! he now gives thee an oppor- 
tunity of proving to him thy gratitude. But hasten 
—prepare the dark lanthorn — wrap thyself in a 
cloak and come." 

In another moment they were at the door of Gui's 
chamber. Every one was silent in the Castle— not 
a found broke the entire stillness of the midnight 
hour. They opened the door and entered. Gui 
was sleeping pro- 

found ly. Ga- / ^' ""*"""** ~" 

brielle turned the 
light upon the 
well - remembered 
face. " It is he ! 
it is he!" she 
whispered. "God 
grant that he may 
escape." 

To arouse Gui 
was, however, no 
easy matter. A- 
gain and again did 
Acevedo shake 
him, and endeavor 
to awaken him to 
consciousness,but 
in vain. 

"What will be- 
come of us V* said 
the astrologer. 
"The draught 
must truly have 
been potent." 

At length, with 
an almost super- 
natural effort, he 
lifted the young 
man from his bed ; 
and, bearing him 
on his shoulders, 
conveyed him out 
of the apartment, 
the maiden follow- 
ing the beloved 
burden. They 
were soon over 
the threshold, and 
gained the garden, 

where the servant was in readiness, according to 
appointment. But Gui still slept on. At last, by 
means of cold water, with which Acevedo copiously 
sprinkled him, he awoke to consciousness. Ga- 
brielle wrapped her mantle around her, her heart 
beating violently, sxd her hand scarcely holding the 
lanthorn. 

" You are in great peril," said Acevedo, earnestly. 
" Flee to Chatillon, and tell Coligny that the plot is 
discovered. You will soon find out how that came 
to pass. They drugged your wine. In a few days 
the Court will return to Paris. Hasten hence 
at once. Drink this," he said, giving him a small 
phial ; " It will restore you." 

Gui thankfully pressed his hand, mounted his 



horse, and had seen after disappeared in the 
forest. 

In the meantime the King and the Queen Mother 
were in solemn conference in the cabinet 

The papers were laid before Charles, and his 
anger knew no bounds. He swore death and des- 
truction to the heretics ; but as yet Catherine dare 
not divulge to her son the horrid scheme which she 
had so long concealed within her bosom. She used 
every means within her power, however, during 
their midnight interview, to foment the anger and 
horror of the young King against his Huguenot sub- 
jects; and she succeeded. At present Charles's 



Queen, after her interview with Charles, had given 
orders to have it carefully watched from without ; 
and what was the guard's consternation at finding it 
empty. 

Catherine was almost frantic at the intelligence. 
She uttered a loud exclamation, and rushed, in wild 
haste, to ascertain the truth of the report. The tu- 
mult was universal, and the King did not hesitate to 
reproach his mother, who, by her foolish delay, had 
caused the misfortune. The Castle was searched, 
but not a trace could be discovered. The grooms 
were examined. It was a matter of considerable 
astonishment to them that Gui's horses could have 

been taken with- 
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thoughts were concentrated on St. Flore, and to 
seize him at once, and load him with chains, was his 
determination. 

" To-morrow will be time enough, my son," re- 
turned the Queen. " He is now unconscious, from 
the effects of a narcotic. It was by this means that 
I gained possession of his budget." 

" He shall suffer," said Charles, gloomily. 

" Let us now speak of our departure, my son. 
What dost thou think of our journey V f 

14 The sooner the better," he answered. 

Catherine then unfolded Acevedo'e plan for their 
protection during the journey, and departure was 
resolved upon. Early on the following morning a 
Garde de Corps entered Gui's apartment. The 



out their know- 
ledge ; but on the 
subject of their re. 
vels on the previ- 
ous night, and the 
stupor induced by 
their bacchana- 
lian feast, they 
were wisely si- 
lent. 

Catherine se- 
cretly cherished 
suspicions of 
Acevedo, but, at 
present, would 
not breathe them 
to a creature — 
scarcely could 
she bear to ad- 
mit them to her 
own breast. 

The astrologer 
had become so 
essential to her, 
in her many 
schemes of policy 
and ambition, that 
she could not af- 
ford to lose him, 
but she would 
watch him nar* 
rowly j on this 
she was deter- 
mined. He was 
summoned to her 
presence, and 
there was not a 
trace of anxiety 
" ~~ or guilt on his 

countenance. His eye shone with a quiet lustre, 
and she was compelled to acknowledge to herself 
that Acevedo was innocent. She asked him the 
result of his observations. 

" They are most favorable," was the reply. ~ - 
11 And what information can you give for my con- 
duct!" asked the queen. 

" You will arrive safely at Paris," he answered ; 
" but (he horrors that I hinted to you yesterday have 
been* confirmed by last night's studies ; and I repeat 

to you " 

But the queen, shuddering, would hear no more, 
and the astrologer was dismissed. 

Gui's flight had a more serious effect on Margaret 
of falois than on any other member of the house. 
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She could scarcely expect ever to meet him again, 
and his image was engraven on her memory. For 
the first time in her life she had been sensible to the 
attraction of the other sex, and she could not refrain 
from tears when his flight was announced. But 
Margaret was light of heart, and Gui was soon for- 
gotten. 

(To be continued.) 
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Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 

Addison. 

npHE evening meal was over at the " Clifton." 
-*- After a warm and sultry day, a cool breeze 
set in, bringing with it a damp, gathered from 
the fleecy ensign of the great "Horse shoe." The 
moon rose in an unclouded sky ; her yellow beams 
fell brightly on the landscape round, mellowing and 
blending the shadows, while they rendered clear 
and distinct the outline of every object. The lassi- 
tude from which I had suffered during the day, sub- 
sided under the fresh coolness of that vesper air ; 
the murmuring echoes of the ceaseless roar ; the 
stilling power of the quiet night ; the cessation of 
the noisy bustle of the human tide, all conspired to 
produce a sense of calm composure. I felt fully the 
influence of the holy hour. 

Throwing over my shoulders a light, waterproof 
cape, I sallied forth, more completely to enjoy the 
beauty of the scene. I descended the steep road 
which leads to the Ferry, and got into one of those 
staunch boats, which, when compared with the 
mighty cataract, look so trail and tiny ; the whirl- 
ing waters, eddying round us, seemed to be playing 
with us like a toy. The dark shadow of the oppo- 
site cliff, contrasted with the bright sheening of the 
spray, was terrible to look at. Here and there, amid 
the wreathing mist, bright patches of brilliant hues 
were seen ; and, as we neared the landing, the lunar 
bow shone forth entire, bending its luminous arc 
•rmost to the surface of the stream — glorious har- 
binger of faith, of peace, of hope, of love. 

Safely landed, I stood gazing at the boat as it 
returned with its solitary oarsman, swaying and 
veering about on the currents and eddies, until my 
eye was fatigued by the flickering reflection from 
the rippling surface. I could not avoid the thought, 
how hazardous the life those men lead, when the 
least forgetralness, induced by fatigue, would place 
them in the jeopardy of unavoidable destruction. 

Having ascended by the inclined-plane railway, 
I wandered along the bank until I came to the bridge 
connecting Croat Island with the main land. There 
it was that an irresistible desire sprung up to go to 
the Tower, in the midst of the wild tumult of waters, 
and from its top contemplate the whole of that mag- 
nificence, so awful, so incomprehensible, so indes- 
cribable ! 

I leaned on the stone parapet, gazing down on the 
sheet of foam which, spread over the abyss below 
me, sparkled and shone like a gemmed robe. It was 
curious to trace its waving margin, flickering, chang- 
ing, melting away — now a thin crest of white dew 
drops — now lost to view, mingled with the air, a 
transparent vapor. 



The lights, glittering from the windows in the 
various houses on the opposite banks, the stars 
gleaming above, the moonlight streaming among the 
foliage of the woods on the island, the foaming of 
the rapids, and the movement of the deep, dark wa- 
ter, as it curled over the Up of the Fall on its down- 
ward course, — each, in their turn, became objects of 
intense conjecture and spirit-stirring thought. 

Alone on that pinnacle, at such an hour, the ima- 
gination might well run riot. Images of scenes, — 
some real and long passed by, others probable in 
their nature, but creations of the busy fancy, — 
thronged through my mind, until it seemed as if I 
were not a dweller on this earth, but raised to some 
lofty sphere ; moving through the blue ether, I was 
privileged to mark the current stream of time here, 
freighted with its varied events and thrilling inci- 
dents. 

How swiftly time had passed, or how long I had 
remained thus entranced, I know not. One by one, 
the lights had disappeared: occasionally, I could 
faintly hear the bark of some watch dog ; the moon 
sailed high in the zenith. A sense of loneliness 
^egan to steal over me, and reason dictated the pru- 
dence of retracing my steps to a place of shelter 
from the dampness and chilling night air. I turned 
to descend, and, in doing so, gave an earnest and 
peering look over the dark rapids, boiling and bub- 
bling up, as far as vision was practicable. 

My attention was arrested by an object in motion, 
floating on the rolling waters. Onward it came, 
dancing as it were with glee, at its free and rapid 
movement. I conceived it to be one of those logs 
escaped from some raft, one sees so often in the 
whirlpool. Its direction appeared to be towards the 
Tower, and I resolved to remain and trace its course 
until it should be swept from sight in the gulph 
below. Inanimate as I considered this object to be, 
the excitement created by watching its progress, 
nevertheless, became intense. As I gazed on it, it 
seemed to assume a more definite shape, and bore a 
strong resemblance to a boat. Reason was busy to 
combat this idea, and I attributed its formation to 
the excited state of my imagination. 

Onward it came with the rushing stream, anon 
lifted up in bold relief against the sky, then hid from 
sight for a time behind some swelling billow or pro- 
jecting rock. Each second brought it nearer, and, 
as it approached, I became the more convinced that 
my suspicions were correct I could no longer be 
deceived — its very buoyancy — the absence of that 
rolling and turning which characterize the move- 
ments of the floating log, rendered my conviction 
certain. 

I was surprised to observe that, notwithstanding 
the turbulence of the breakers, it retained the same 
relation to the surrounding objects, and the direc- 
tion of its course seemed to be steadily preserved, 
as far as circumstances would permit, towards the 
Tower. An apprehensive and dreadful feeling now 
agitated me. Gracious Father ! does it contain a 
fellow creature 1 

At length, as it came with a sweep down a nar- 
row channel, I could distinguish a form seated at the 
stern, evidently directing its course with an oar. 
Brave heart and faithful soul ! vain and hopeless 
thy best endeavors. The ruthless torrent is sweep- 
ing thee on to thy dreadful fate ! 



Horror stricken, I stood riveted to the stone. 
Trembling with the agony of fear, and conscious of 
my own impotence to save — my gaze became fixed 
with painful fascination on that doomed man. 

Despair at length assailed him ! Relinquishing 
his oar, he stood erect and seemed to look around for 
some object to which he might yet cling for safety. 
Subjected to the uncontrolled action of the water, 
the boat now swayed and turned around. Once it 
seemed to touch a covered rock, which for a second 
stopped its progress. Had some directing power 
now given an impulse to it, he might have been 
thrown among the jumbled rocks, to battle with the 
fierce element against their rugged sides, and though 
torn and mangled, have escaped with life. But the 
resistless and great suction of the wider channel, 
drew it swiftly into the last and fatal pass. 

Throwing aloft his arms in supplication, he sank 
upon his knees. The moonbeam lighted up for an 
instant his pale and haggard face— one shrill and 
piercing cry, distinctly audible amidst the din of the 
falling waters, reached my ear,-— and I became in- 
sensible ! 

***** 

I was awakened from my sleep of stupor by the 
friendly care of some early visitor, who had come to 
the Tower with the first dawn of the morning. 

" God have mercy on his soul !" was the first con- 
scious aspiration of my lips. I rose and gazed upon 
those rolling torrents and on that cloud of mist. 
Again I saw the bright bow shining in its midst, 
and my heart sickened at the remembrance of that 
scene of horror ! I related it to my " Good Sama- 
ritan; but he, smiling incredulously at my tale, 
would persuade me all had been but a dream. 

I recrossed the Ferry, and my skilful Charon of 
the previous night informed me, that some frag- 
ments of a broken boat had been picked up in the 
eddies on his side the river, and that he was appre- 
hensive some person had been carried over the Falls. 
I confirmed his fears, by assuring him, that I had 
been a living witness of his fate ; and frequently 
have I been requested to narrate the thrilling catas- 
trophe of that Dabk Night ! 



THE BUCCANEER'S SONG. 



BY CHARLX8 SWAIH. 



T LOVE the Night, when the gale sweeps high, 
«*- And the summer-calms are o'er ; 
When the ship, like an ocean-steed, leaps by 

Where the midland breakers row 1— 
I love the Night, and the startling light, 

Of the Spirit of the Storm : 
And better the blast, and the rocking mast, 

Than the sun-set mild and warm I— 

No lore have I for the starry eve- 
No Joy on the breezelees main— 

Bat I long to hear the tempest grieve, 
And list the thunder-strain !— 

Let the gondola glide, o*er the moonlight tide, 
And the mandolin wake its song ; 

I love the bark, when the seas an dark, 
And the midnight wild and long ! 

I turn away from the lover's lay ; 

Tie weariness to hear 
The lisping note, and the warbling throat, 

Of the sighing cavalier ! 
Oh ! the ocean-shout, when the storm is oat, 

Is a nobler strain to me ; 
Here would I steep, where the billows leap, 

On the bold, unconquer'd sea ! 
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A SCENE m A CONSCRIPT'S LIFE. 



rpHE sergeant and the priest advanced : the two 
-*- friends embraced and kissed each other : 
Reaumer retired to a spot where the other soldier 
was standing ; and, kneeling on one knee, leant his 
face on his hands, still convulsively and unconsci- 
ously grasping the spade, as if for a support : the 
other twelve men had formed a doable line, about 
fourteen paces to the front of Jean, who was between 
them and the embankment, his white-clothed figure, 
thus set in relief by the dark ground beyond, pre- 
senting a clear aim to their muskets. He knelt 
down on his right knee, resting on the other his left 
arm : he said in a firm voice, " I am ready." The 
priest was about to bind a handkerchief about his 
eyes ; but he said, " No — I pray I may be spared 
that : let me see my death ; I am not afraid of it." 
The priest, after consulting the sergeant's looks, 
withdrew the handkerchief: Colon retired to the 
place where Reaumer and the other soldier were ; 
and the priest, after having received from his peni- 
tent the assurance that he died " in charity with all 
mankind," and having bestowed on him a last bene- 
diction, and laid on his lips the kiss of Christian 
love, also retired on one side. Colon gave the word 
of command—" Prepare :"— the twelve muskets 
were brought forward :— " Present ;" they were 
levelled. The sergeant was raising bis cane as the 
last signal, to spare the victim even the short pang of 
hearing the lata! word, " Fire !" when Rollo, with 
a loud yell, sprang to his master's side. He had 
been startled from his slumber by the roll of the 
drum ; and, looking up at what was going on, per- 
ceiving Jean left kneeling all alone, and all so silent, 
except Reaumer's faintly-heard sobs, his instinct 
seemed to tell him his master was in some danger : 
his whining was unheard, or unheeded ; he felt this 
too, and ceased it, but made a desperate effort to 
break the rope that held him, which, weakened as it 
was by his late gnawing and tugging at it when in 
the outhouse at Charolle, soon gave way, and as 
above mentioned, he sprang with a yell to his 
master's side. But Jean's thoughts at that moment 
were too seriously engaged to heed even Rollo : he 
only raised his right arm, and gently put the dog 
aside, his own mild, unflinching gaze still fixed on 
the soldiers before him. But the dog was not 
checked by the movement of his master; still 
whining, and with his ears beseechingly laid back, 
he struggled hard to get nearer to him. Colon felt 
for Jean's situation, and made a sign to Reaumer 
(who, wondering at the pause since the last word of 
command, had raised his eyes), that he should try to 
coax the dog off : he did so by whistling and calling, 
but, of course, quite in vain. It will be at once 
seen that, though this has taken some time in the 
telling, all that passed from the time of Rollo's 
arrival was little more than the transaction of a 
moment. Still it was a delay ; and the men were 
ready to fire ; and Colon, not thinking the incident 
of sufficient weight to authorise a suspension of the 
execution, however temporary, muttered, "Great 
pity— the poor fellow will die too." He turned his 
face again to his men ; and was again about to give 
the signal, when he was a second time inter- 
rupted by hearing loud shots from beuind him, ac- 
companied by the discharge of a park of cannon. 



He glanced towards the opposite hill at his back, 
whereon the village stood, and there he naw all was 
confusion and bustle, — officers galloping to and fro, 
and the men forming hurriedly into a line; he 
hastily gave the word, " As you were ;" for along a 
line of road to the north-east of the hill, he saw a 
thick cloud of dust, from which quickly plunged out 
a group of horsemen, evidently officers ; the foremost 
not so tall as most of them, nor so graceful a rider 
as many of them, though he sat firmly too, was re- 
cognised by Colon and his men (long before he was 
near enough for them to distinguish a single feature 
of his face), by his grey frock-coat, and small fiat 
three-cornered cocked-hat. Colon gave the word of 
command; the soldiers shouldered their muskets, 
and prepared to salute ; and, in another minute, 
Napoleon, at the head of his staff, reined up on the 
top of the hill. He had left the march of the grand 
army some leagues behind, and ridden on towards 
Labarre, in order, with his wonted watchfulness, to 
take the detachment by surprise, and see what they 
were about. His eagle eye, whose glance saw 
everything like another's gaze, had at once detected 
the party oh the hill, and he had ridden from the 
road at full speed up the slope to discover what the 
object of the meeting was ; a glance, too, told him 
that ; and while he was yet returning the salute of 
the men and their sergeant, he said, in a voice pant- 
ing after his hard gallop, " Hey ? what's this ? — a 
desertion 1" 

"Yes, sire— no sire; not exactly," stammered 
Colon. 

14 Not exactly ! what then ?" asked Napoleon, in 
a rather peevish tone, his face assuming more than 
its usual sterness ; for hardly anything more pro- 
voked him than hesitation on the part of those he 
addressed. 
J* Absence against orders, sire," said Colon. 

" Aha ! for how long 1 Is that his dog V ' 

" Yes, sire : only a few hours." 

" A few hours ! Who gave this order, then V 

•' General S , sire." 

" What character does the man bear ?" 

" He is a brave man, sire." 

" He is a Frenchman," retorted Napoleon, 
proudly ; " but is he honest, and sober, and gene- 
rally obedient 1" 

" Yes, sire ; this is his first fault." 

" Hm ! how long has he served !" 

" Three years last March, sire." 

A louder and higher-toned " Hm !" escaped Na- 
poleon ; and his attention was at the same moment 
attracted by Reaumer, who, with a timid step, had 
approached the Emperor; and, kneeling on one 
knee, with clasped hands and broken voice, cried, 
" Oh ! sire, if you — if you would spare his life — he 
is innocent of— any intention to desert — that / 



" Are you his brother 1" interrupted the Emperor. 

"No, sire," answered Reaumer : his friend — his 
dear friend." 

" And how know you what his intentions were !" 

" He told them me, sire ; he only went last night 
to see his friends, and would have returned the same 
night, but that I — I advised him to meet the regi- 
ment at Labarre ; and I know—-" 

" And what business hadst thou to advise a com- 
rade in a breach of duty ? Stand back to thy place." 



And Reaumer retired, covered with shame. Na- 
poleon beckoned Jean to him ; he came, and Rollo 
with him : and the latter, as though understanding 
the power and authority of the man his master thus 
obeyed, put his forepaws against his stirrup, and 
and whimpered imploringly up to him. Jean looked 
for a moment in the Emperor's face, but his gaze 
drooped, though without quailing, beneath that of 
the piercing large grey eyes that srere fixed on him. 
After a short pause, Napoleon asked, " Thine age 1 
Lie down— down, good dog !" for Rollo was getting 
importunate. 

" Twenty-five years, sire," Jean answered. 
" Why hast thou disobeyed orders !" ' 
" I could not help it, sire." 
" Couldn't help it ! How dost thou mean ?" 
" I was so near my friends, and so longed to see 
them, that indeed I could not help it, sire." 

" 'Tis a strange exouse. Down ! I say good 
brute !" but at the same moment that he said so, he 
ungloved his hand, and gave it Rollo to lick ; then, 
after a short pause, added, " And thou sawest thy 
parents 1" 

" Yes. sire ; and I was returning to the regiment, 

when " 

"Ah! is this true, sergeant 1" turning to Colon. 
"Yes, sire, 'tis true," answered he: "we met 
him about three-quarters of a league from—" 

"I need not have asked, though," interrupted 
Napoleon, " the man's face looks true. Thy name ? " 
again addressing Jean. 

" Jean Gavard, sire. Down, Rollo ! I fear he is 
troublesome to your highness." 

Napoleon smiled — perhaps at the title— and 
answered, " No, no ; poor Rollo, he is a fine dog. I 
shall inquire into this affair, Gavard ; for the pre- 
sent, I respite thee." 

Jean knelt on his knee, and seized the Emperor's 
hand to kiss it ; but Napoleon said, " Stay, stay ; 
thy dog has been licking it." 

But this made no difference to poor Jean, who 
kissed it eagerly; and when Napoleon drew it 
away, it was wet with tears. He looked on the 
back of his hand a moment, and his lips compressed 
themselves as he did so. 

" They are the tears of a brave man, sir," said he, 
turning to a young officer at his side, on whose 
features the Emperor's side-glance had caught a 
nascent smile : " Forward !" And at at a full 
gallop the party left the ground. 

Jean's feelings at this sudden escape from death, 
were like those of a man wakened from a frightful 
dream, before his senses are yet enough gathered 
together to remember all its circumstances. Jean 
had little time, however, to gather them on this 
occasion, for Reaumer's arms were, in a moment, 
around his neck ; and the hands of his comrades — 
those very hands that a minute before were about 
to deal him death — were now gladly grasping his ; 
and their many congratulations on his escape ended 
in one loud shout of " Live the Emperor." 



Ix Dresden the Master of the Ceremonies pro- 
hibits any lady from appearing at court a second time 
in the same dress ; and the poor old nobility have to 
live on bread-and-cheese that they may be enabled 
to pay their wives' dressmakers. 
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A Lesson ik Grammar —When a mother is lee* 
taring her daughter Mary, it should he understood 
that the maternal advice is always conveyed in 
pol(l)ysyllablea ! 

Mabriagb in America. — If a man wishes to get 
spliced in the UnHed States, the most eligible of the 
States to go to would be Virginia, or Maryland. 

A Standing Teetotal Toast. — Toast — and 
water. 

A Simile.— Many a watch is like a schoolboy 
saying his lessons, for either may be considered a 
repeater. 

The Kit to Knowledge. — Giving a maid-ser- 
vant half-a-crown, to tell yon to what church her 
young ladies go. 

A Light Occupation.— That of Candle-maker or 
Gas-fitter. 

It is a fallacious hope to look for beer because you 
perceive there's " something brewing/' 

An anxious student wishes to knew If a man's 
head is anything clearer for having a pain (pane) 
in it. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that when a young 
lady offers to hem cambric handkerchiefs for a rich 
bachelor, she means to sew In order that she may 
reap. 

When is a storm like a healthy person ! When 
it's a hail (hale) storm. 

Why is yeast in bread like electric fluid 1 Because 
it's lightening. 

When is rent like a land tax t When it's ground 
rent. 

Why is a light-complexioned girl like an honest 
man t Because she's very fair. 

Why are lawyers like professors of the small- 
sword ? Because they're in the habit of fencing. 

Why is a discharged bill like a garden implement 1 
Because it's paid (spade.) 

Caws and Effect. — A row in a rookery. 

Is it So 1 — The greatest rake, it is said, makes 
the best husband— on the principle, we suppose, 
that the greatest drunkard makes the best temper- 
ance-lecturer. 

Black-Ball Practice. — A man was never black- 
balled at a Club yet, but It turned out afterwards 
that somehow " his name had been put up without 
his consent." 

Definition, d la Talleyrand. — Ingratitude is 
only a painful feeling of consciousness that there 
are no more favors to be received from the same 
person. 

How to be an Eaelt Bied. — Jump out of bed 
the moment you hear the knock at the door. The 
man who hesitates when called is lost. The mind 
should be made up in a minute, for early rising is 
one of those subjects that admit of no turning over. 

A Sign of the Times. — Such is the mercantile 
spirit, and at the same time the intellectual poverty 
of the present day, that a number of the gentlemen 
in the city have put their heads together to i 
whether they cannot ;jct up amongst them a Jotnt 
Stock Association of Ideas. 



How thet Go Oft. — A newspaper paragraph 
gives an account of some lucifers being ignited by 
the sun. This fact causes us no wonder, when we 
bear in mind the number of matches that are struck 
off by the mother. 

Hemp to its best Use.— Those who think that 
it is better to teach people not to commit a crime 
than to hang them for committing it, will probably 
find encouragement in a fact, of which paper-manu- 
facturers have been reminded by the present scar- 
city of rags, namely, that whatever material can be 
used for the making of rope, can be used for the 
making of paper. 

A Lawteb off his Feed.— Though the penny 
roll is sold at a penny, it has become " small by 
degrees" until it is " beautifully less" than enough 
for a moderate man's breakfast. In consequence of 
this state of things, an attorney of our acquaint- 
ance, who used to treat himself to one of the above- 
mentioned articles every morning, has deliberately 
struck himself off the roll. 

People who "Haven't always been Used to 
that Soet of Thino " — Lodging-House keepers, 
billiard-markers, charwomen, betting-house keepers, 
check-takers, pew-openers, pianoforte-tuners, com- 
mission agents in the wine and coal trade, wet- 
nurses, the u walking gentleman" at a large theatre 
and the " frightful example" at a temperance lec- 
ture. 

Little War Problems. — 1st. Given :— An Army 
of Occupation. 

Required :— To Find, if you can, what it has oc- 
cupied, and what has been the particular nature of 
its occupation. 

2nd. Given :— An Army of Expedition. 

Required : — To Find out, if possible, the amount 
of expedition it has shown, and whether Pickford, or 
any common carrier, would not have expedited mat- 
ters much more quickly in infinitely less time. 

A Prize Infant Show. — Among other American 
" notions" that nave lately prevailed, is the novel 
idea of getting up shows of fat children. Massa- 
chusetts has already had an exhibition of the kind, 
at which there was a very large collection of adipose 
infancy. Prizes have also been given to the parents 
who could show the fattest child, and a system of 
oil-cake feeding has been adopted to produce large 
oleaginous masses of fatty deposits in the shapr* of 
offspring. We cannot say that we approve of this 
new plan of cramming the young, for we cannot 
bear to see anybody's children made too much of. 

Things we Should like to Know. — Is prepared 
barley likely to be taken by surprise t 

If an argument is carried on " on the one hand,*' 
what is carried off with the other ? 

When a tailor makes up his mind, what does he 
do with the remnants 1 

What sort of lucifers does a man use to make 
light oiYhis troubles t 

What composition has been yielded by the scene 
that beggared description 1 

What is the rate per pound at which a man can 
carry out his own views t 

Whether the person who stood upon ceremony 
has found any falling off lately t 

If the invalid who was given over baa been 
handed back again I 



HUSBAND AND WIFE. 



BT OEBALB KASSST. 



O"; 



S, pro-July I stood in the rare sunrise, 
Aa the dawn of your beauty brake ; 
Bat I fear** for the storm as I look'd at the skies, 

▲nd trembled for year sweet sake ! 
And oh, may the evil days come not, I said, 

As I yearn'd o'er my tender blossom ! 
Strong arm of love ! shelter the dear one's head : 

And I nestled yon in my bosom. 
May the tears never dim the lore-light of her eye,— 

May her Uib be all spring-weather ! 
Was the prayer of my heart, ere yoa, love and I, 

Were husband and win together. 

But the sun will shine, and the rains win fall, 

On the loftiest, lowliest spot ! 
And there's mourning and merrimont mingled for all " 

That inherit the human lot, 
So we've euser'd aad sorrowed and grown more strong, 

Heart-to-heart, side-by-side we have striven, 
With the love that makes summer-tide ail the year long, 

And tte heart that is Its own heaven I 
We ctnng the more close as the storm swept by. 

And kept the nest warm in cold weather : 
And seldom we*vefalter'd sinee yoa, love, and I, 

Have been husband and wife together ! 

Like the sweet wild flowers of the wilderness, 

Ton have dwelt luVto-liffe with Nature ! 
And caught the wild beauty and grace of her ways, 

And grown to her heavenller stature ! 
In golden calm, and in quickening strife, 

Bath your womanly worth unfoMen : 
And sunshine and show'* hath enrich'd your lift. 

And ripen'd its harvest golden. 
Then le good in the grimmest cloud o* the sky, 

There are blessings in wintry weather : 
Even grief hath Its glory, since you, love, and I, 

Have been husband and wife together. 

Oh, lift is not perfect with love's lint kiss ; 

Who would win the blessing must wrestle ; 
And the deeper the sorrow, the dearer the bliss, 

That in its rich core may nestle ! 
Our angels oft greet us in tearful guise, 

And our eaviour come in sorrow : 
While the murkiest midnight that frowns from the skies, 

Is at heart a radiant sorrow ! 
We laugh and we cry, we sing and we sigh. 

And life will have wintry weather 1 
So we'll hope, and love on, since you, love, and I, 

Are husband and wife together. 



LIVES OF THE 



QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

BT J. F. SMITH, ESQ,, 
Author of " Stanneld Hall," " Minnie Grey" eta. 



ELIZABETH, QUEEN REGNANT OF ENGLAND. 

(Continued,) 

CHAPTER XXX. 

Fiends ! mil'd at my own game ! Sport Lucifer- 
He struck me. Coucam the YouaoE* 

ON the night following the visit of the tapster to 
Woodstock, Basset and bis company, which 
had been gradually augmented till it amounted to 
about fifty men, left the hostel of The Fair Rosa* 
mond for the royal borough. The avaricious host 
rubbed his greasy palms — for the ruffian leader of 
the hireling band had gratified his soul in that which 
was dearest to it — gold! He was one of those 
earthworms whose dreams were of the pale yellow 
idol— it was the god enshrined in the polluted eano- 
tuary of his heart — he knew and served no other. 

Reuben and his pretty cou^i.) saw the departure 
of their guesia with unified terror and satis fuel 'urn 
— terror at the prospect of theii succeeding in the 
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treasonable design against the life of Elizabeth, and 
satisfaction at the feeling that the house was rid of 
them. 

"I think there be poachers about, hunting the 
qneen's deer," observed the landlord, as he stood on 
the threshold of the hostel. His nephew only smiled 
—he knew the game the supposed poachers were 
tracking. 

The observation of the speaker had been caused 
by the appearance of several lights, resembling the 
Will-o'-the-Wisp, which appeared in rapid succes- 
sion in different parts of the forest, or royal chacc, 
which extended in a parallel line with the high read, 
far boyond the old inn. 

11 Come, bustle, bustle !" continued the old man ; 
" it is time to close the house !" 

11 Do you not expect your guests to return V in- 
quired Reuben. 

" What is that to thee, malapert !" answered his 
uncle, angrily ; " a tapster should be content to 
draw wine and liquor for his master's guests, and 
neither ask questions nor pry into their goings and 
comings !" 

" But I do not intend to remain a tapster all my 
life !" observed the young man. 

His relative retorted by assuring him that unless 
he improved his wits and mended his manners, he 
would never rise to be the host of any well regulate/l 
hostel. 

The libera] sum which the fellow had just received 
from the conspirators had made him more than 
usually bitter aginst his nephew, whose pretensions 
to the love of Mabel had been a frequent theme of 
contention between his wife and himself: the dame, 
although scarcely less fond of money than her part- 
ner, was a mother — and we rarely find a mother's 
heart capable of entertaining hatred towards the man 
who honorab'y loves her child. 

We are told that woman was the last to leave 
Paradise — Adam crossed the threshold first. No 
wonder that some trace of Eden lingers in her 
naturo yet ; although, like the vein of gold in the 
quartz, we must sometimes crush the rock before we 
find it. All do not wear their good qualities upon 
the surface. 

Just as they were on the point of closing the 
hostel, a traveller, whose accoutrements denoted 
that he was in the royal service, rode up to the 
porch, and, throwing the rein to Reuben, intimated 
his intention of taking up his quarters at the Fair 
Rosamond for the night. 

In that age military men were not the most desira- 
ble guests that a taverner could receive : true, they, 
called freely for the best wine the house could afford, 
but they frequently forgot to pay their score ; and, 
as the father of the pretty Mabel used to observe, 
" it was ill quarrelling with men who rode in steel, 
and bore the queen's commission." Eyeing the 
new comer with a dissatisfied air, the host informed 
him that he could not afford him accommodation. 

"Why so, varlct 1" exclaimed the stranger; "is 
thy house full t" 

"Not full, worthy sir," replied the Boniface; 
" but it has been occupied for three days past by 
worshipful guests, who may return. It is but a 
short ride to Woodstock : at the Crown, or any of 
the hostels in the town, you will meet with fitting 



quarters. The moon is rising— you cannot miss the 
way." 

No sooner was the officer of Sir Henry Bedding- 
field — for such the stranger was — assured that the 
party he had been sent to watch had quitted the 
house, than he raised a bugle, which he wore sus- 
pended, hunter fashion, from his side, to his fine, 
and gave one prolonged note. The terrified host 
would have closed the door, but the soldier, with a 
resolute sir, pushed it aside, and, laying his rough 
grasp upon his shoulders, said : 

" In the queen's name I arrest you for high trea- 
son !" 

"High treason !" echoed the host, in a voice of 
terror. " This must be some mistake ! Her ma- 
jesty has not in the whole shire of Oxfo rd - n ay, for 
the matter of that, in all England— a more loyal sub- 
ject than myself !" 

" That remains to be seen," replied his captor, 
sternly. " Harboring traitors is as bad as the trea- 
son itself." 

Whilst the prisoner was meditating the possibility 
of escape — for he knew by bitter experience that, 
whatever bis chance of proving his innocence, the 
expense of the process would be ruinous— the signal 
which the stranger had given was responded to by a 
party of twelve horsemen, who, issuing from the 
wood, surrounded the group, who were still debat- 
ing the point at issue, in front of the porch. 

With a deep-drawn sigh, the father of the pretty 
Mabel saw at ence that evasion was useless— so he 
resigned himself, with a sullen air, to his captors. 

"Look well to the house, sirrah!" he said, ad- 
dressing his nephew, " and see that there be neither 
waste nor riot, till my return !" * 

It was intimated to him that Reuben and his wife 
and daughter were equally prisoners, and must ac- 
company the soldiers to Woodstock. The terrified 
girl clung to her rather and lover alternately. In 
her grief and agitation, she could not help exclaim- 
ing ; 

"Reuben— Reuben! it was an ill day that took 
thee to Woodstock !" 

The* eyes of the iitkeeper flashed fire. 

" So, rascal !" he said " after having saved thee 
from the beggar's dish and wallet— reared and. led 
thee— this is thy gratitude ! thou hast betrayed me ! 
Not that," he added, oorreoting himself; " there has 
been anything to betray : if I have era*), it has been 
unwittingly." 

"Uncle!" 

" Uncle me no uncles !" continued the old man, 
passionately; "thou art ambitious, too, and hast 
lifted thine eyes to thy oousin Mabel ! I will tell 
thee," be added, scornfully, « when she shall be thy 
wife!" 

" When !" demanded the officer, who commanded 
the party of the guard, and who appeared not a little 
amused with the scene. 

" When I am standing under the gibbet, with the 
rope around my neck, and word from him will save 
me!" answered the host of the Pair Rosamond; 
"and not tin* then ! that is, if Mabel marries with my 
consent ; and if she does not, living or dead, my bit- 
terest curse will cling to her !" 

The poor girl vainly tried to stop the words which 
seemed to raise an insuperable bar between herself 
and the young tapster, by her caresses: but her 



rather, who loved her as dearly as his coarse and 
selfish nature would permit him to love anything 
except himself and his money bags, was not to be 
diverted from his resolution. 

" Cheer up, lad !" whispered the officer, who knew 
the part which Reuben had taken in the affair of 
Basset. "You have a good friend in Sir Henry 
Beddingfield; he may find the means to shake your 
uncle's resolution yet !" 

After minutely searching the house, and securing 
the valise which Basset had left in charge of the 
host, Captain Grant — for such was the name of the 
officer — started with his prisoners. The host of the 
Fair Rosamond was the only one whose escape was 
at all guarded against : he rode between two soldiers, 
who kept close to his side, with their hands upon 
the matchlocks of their petronels. 

When Basset and his band of hired assassins ap- 
proached the royal borough of ^Woodstock, they 
divided into five separate parties, in order to avoid 
exciting attention, should any of the citizens or sol- 
diers of the palace guard happen to be on foot at 
such an hour. The place of rendezvous which he 
indicated, was a gate opening into the chaco and 
reserved gardens, about half a mile from the outside 
of the town, where they were to meet an agent of 
the Chancellor Gardiner — whom, with a view to the 
murder of Elizabeth, the unprincipled churchman 
had appointed to the office of keeper. This fellow, 
whose name was Doubleday, had long acted as a spy 
for the prelate. More than once Sir Henry Bed- 
dingfield had been puzzled to understand the chan- 
nel through which the Chancellor had been apprised 
of the minutest details of all that passed in the 
palace. Once in possession of the intentions of the 
head of the Catholic movement, he was not long in 
guessing at his instrument. 

The gate alluded to was an old gothic pile, par- 
tially screoned by a small grove which separated it 
from the high road. There is little doubt that it 
formed a portion of the original buildings so reck- 
lessly destroyed by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough. 

Doubleday had promised to be at his post and 
conduct the emmissaries of his employer to the long- 
disused banquetting-hall directly under the lodgings 
of the royal captive ; a staircase which led to the 
music-gallery, communicated also with the apart- 
ments of the princess. 

One by one the different bands arrived at the place 
of meeting. As they emerged like shadows from 
the little wood, they resembled more a troop of sha- 
dows than living men. 

Their leader counted them over. All were pre- 
sent Not a ruffian had failed to reach the place. 

After waiting some time, the clock of the distant 
church was heard to strike the hour of one. Before 
the vibration of the iron bell bad died upon the air, a 
low whistle was heard, to which Basset replied by 
a similar signal. 

A postern was carefully opened, and a man, whom 
Basset concluded to be Doubleday, appeared. 

He and the leader of the expedition exchanged a 
few hurried words, in an under-tone. 

" Where are your horses 1" demanded die former. 

" Picketed in the wood," was the reply. 

" Follow me, then : everything is prepared /" 

It was arranged that half their number were to 
concealed within the grounds, whilst the rest 
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penetrated to the apartments of the intended victim. 
Everything seemed to favor their enterprise, and the 
unprincipled ruffian whose hand was prepared to 
shed the blood of the future queen, already grasped 
in anticipation the large reward promised him by his 
priestly employer. 

'* Where is the guard V he demanded of the man 
who had admitted him. 

" On the south side of the building," answered the 
fellow ; " our entrance is at the north porch : little 
fear of their hearing us till all is over !" 

" Good !" whispered the villain ; we cannot fail !" 
And, without further parley, he and his men pre- 
pared to follow their conductor through the thickly- 
wooded grounds of the palace. 



CI1APTEB XXZZ. 

Thou caus'dst the guilty to be loosed, 
From bands wherein are innocents inclosed, 
Caasing the guiltless to be straight reserved, 
And freeing those that death had well deserved. 
But by her envy can be nothing wrought— 
So God send to my foes all they have brought. 

Lrass Written st Elizabeth nc Prison. 

TN a chamber hung with faded arras and scantily 
•*• furnished, considering that its occupant was the 
heiress of the crown, sat the Lady Elizabeth. Her 
mind was occupied by a reflection which haunted 
her like an ill-omened shadow. It was evident that 
her enemies would never rest satisfied till they had 
removed her from their path : they were both nume- 
rous and powerful. First, the leaders of the Catholic 
party, who directed not only the government but the 
conscience of the queen ; then the Spanish interest, 
with the emperor at their head, and his unscrupu- 
lous minister, Renaud, to carry out his views ; and, 
lastly, many of the old nobility of the kingdom, who 
contemplated with dissatisfaction the prospect of 
Anne Boleyn's daughter succeeding to the throne. 
The only real friends of the captive were the bur- 
gesses and the people, who at that period possessed 
far less influence in the state than at the present. 
Everything considered, her position was a painful 
one. Gardiner, the most persevering of her ene- 
mies might eventually succeed in persuading his 
bigoted mistress to remove her from the ward of Sir 
Henry Beddingfield, when he found that stern old 
knight too honorable to lend himself to his dark pur- 
pose. The only hope and trust of Elizabeth was in 
the capricious affection of her sister : it was a faint 
barrier between her and her foes ; still it was one. 

The royal maiden held in her hand the black-letter 
edition of the Epistles of St. Paul, the covers of 
which were worked in cunning devices by her own 
hand, and which is still shown to the curious, in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. Her eye rested upon 
the Bacred page, but her thoughts were not upon its 
text. With a sigh she laid it on the table near 
which she had been sitting, and began to pace the 
narrow limits of her prison-chamber. 

" God help mc !" she sighed. " I am sore beset ! 
I could almost have wished that I had accepted the 
hand of the Prince of Savoy. I should at least have 
been safe from the machinations of those who seek 
my blood, although I never wronged them !" 

Gradually the countenance of the speaker assumed 
a more resolute expression. Her eye brightened a* 



the vista of the long-contemplated future rose on her 
imagination. 

" Unworthy weakness !" she pronounced. " Vain 
regret. Were it to do again, I would reject him. 
The crown of England must not be balanced for an 
instant against the danger of traitors — their plots 
and wicked scheming. The crown !" she repeated, 
with a shudder; "alack, the tedious path which 
leads to it is shadowed by the headsman's axe, the 
poisonous phial, and the assassin's knife !" 

At the same instant, as if to confirm her fears, the 
noise of armed men were distinctly heard in the 
antechamber. Elizabeth turned very pale ; but her 
resolution and self-possession did not fail her. 

There was a loud knock at the door of her apart- 
ment. There were no means of fastening it on the 
inside — no means of flight. 

Mentally commending herself to God, she pro- 
nounced the word, " Enter." Her gentleman usher 
and Frank Jerningham entered the room. At the 
sight of the young officer, her courage revived. 
She felt assured that if treason were on foot, he had 
not descended to become its instrument. 

" Now, Jerningham," she said, as the young man 
bent the knee before her, " what means this visit? 
It is a strange hour, methinks, even for the kinsman 
of my gaoler to enter the chamber of the sister of 
bis sovereign!" 

" Pardon me, gracious madam !" exclaimed the 
young man ; but there are duties which admit not 
of idle etiquette. I have already requested that your 
women may be called." 

" Hath an order arrived for my departure 1" in 
quired the princess, anxiously. 

The gentleman informed her lhat no such order 
had been received from court ; that his presence was 
merely a precaution taken by Sir Henry Bedding 
field, who had directed him to occupy the apartment 
of her grace with a party of picked men, on whose 
fidelity and courage he could rely : and that, having 
explained the cause of his intrusion, he would 
retire. 

" Stay, sir !" said the royal prisoner. " Such pre- 
cautions are not taken without a motive. An at- 
tempt has been, or is about to be made upon our 
person, and your kinsman " 

"Is honor's self!" interrupted Jerningham; 
"trust to him, your grace, as you would to an an- 
gel's promise.* 

" I do trust to him," said the princess. " God 
help me, I have no other hope !" 

The two or three female attendants whom the 
speaker had been permitted to retain about her per- 
son, came crowding into the apartment. Their 
looks were terrified. Like scared children, they 
gathered round the chair of their mistress. 

" With your highness's permission, I will with- 
draw," added the officer ; " but let me assure your 
grace, that before treason or danger can approach 
your royal person, it must pass over my body, and 
the bodies of my nithral soldiers. Should you hear 
a clamor in the old banquet hall below, heed ft not ; 
there is nothing to fear. 

So saying, he once more bowed, and left the 
apartment. 

Surrounded by her women, Elizabeth remained in 
prayer ; but the words were frequently arrested up- 
on her lips, by tenon which she could not repress ; 



she listened anxiously for every sound. In less 
than an hour, a loud shout, in which the voice of 
her stern old guardian was distinctly heard, broke 
from the hall beneath. It was instantly followed by 
the clashing of steel. 

The sound in an instant restored Elizabeth to 
herself. She started to her feet, and with a calm, 
resolute air, stood leaning with her hand upon the 
shoulder of one of her women, with her eyes in- 
tently fixed upon the door of the apartment 

Basset and his band followed the footsteps of their 
conductor, in the deepest silence, through the woods 
and shrubberies of the royal domain, till they reached 
that portion of the ancient bower of Woodstock 
commonly called the Royal Lodging. 

" It is infernally dark !" whispered the ruffian to 
the supposed Doubleday ; "the shutters of the ban- 
quet hall are closed." 

This observation was not made till they all stood 
beneath its quaintly-carved roof. 

" It will be lighter soon," whispered the guide. 

At the extreme end of the hall was a gallery of 
cedar-wood, with large folding-doors in the centre. 
A straggling ray of light penetrated the gloom 
which reigned around. Basset pointed it out, and 
inquired the meaning of it. The same person an- 
swered that it was a lamp left burning upon the 
stairs which led to the apartments of the Lady Eli- 
zabeth. 

The leader of the band of midnight aff^wnns in a 
low tone ordered his companions to light the torches 
which several of them carried with them. At the 
first stroke of the steel and flint, his guide sijently 
withdrew from his side ; the door of the hall by 
which they had entered at the same time was closed 
from without. 

No sooner was the apartment lighted up, than 
Basset perceived that he was betrayed. Five-and- 
twenty of the blue coats, with Sir Henry Bedding- 
field at their head, guarded the passage leading to 
the gallery, whilst an equal number of his men at- 
tacked the intruders from behind. 

" Traitors!" shouted the knight, as he rushed, 
sword in hand, upon the villains whom he had so 
cleverly caught' in their own snare ; "your accom- 
plice, Doubleday, is in a dungeon ! Yield, for your 
lives!" 

Basset's only reply was to discharge the weapon 
he carried in his hand at the speaker. The ball 
slightly wounded the old man in the arm. 

The contest was a brief one. The murderers, 
completely taken by surprise, and overpowered by 
numbers, were either cut down or secured. In less 
than ten minutes, Basset, with his arms bound 
tightly behind him with a cord, stood mce to nee 
with the stern soldier. 

" So. sir," said Sir Henry, " you have attempted 
to surprise a royal palace and the person of its go- 
vernor, with what intent, or by whom instigated, it 
needs not to inquire. Doubtless when you under- 
took the honorable employment, you were aware of 
the risk and punishment !" 

" Punishment !" muttered the baffled prisoner. 

"Death !" exclaimed the knight sternly ; " and, 
by St. Mary, I will hang you like a dog, before the 
day is an hour older, unless you can show me the 
authority for this night's work, under the hand and 
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seal of oar sovereign lady ! Have you such a 
token 1" 

" Send to the Chancellor." 

" No !" 

" The queen herself!" 

" Liar !" interrupted the old man. " Your war- 
rant 1" 

"Gardiner," faltered the terrified Basset, "as- 
sured me it was by the express command of her 
majesty." 

His judge laughed scornfully. 

" Gardiner will not save thee !" he said. " Thou 
has tasted his liberality, I doubt not ; the rest of the 
meed due for this noble action is from the justice of Sir 
Henry Beddingfield. Anthony passet," he continued, 
" thou hast, without lawful authority, attempted to 
surprise the royal residence of Woodstock. By vir- 
tue of mine office, which empowers me in such cases 
provided; I condemn thee to the gibbet ; that and 
the priest are ready." 

The terrified wretch would have remonstrated, but 
the speaker turned coldly upon his heel, and, des- 
pite his frantic entreaties for mercy, he was drag- 
ged with his companions from the banquet-hall, and 
hanged, with three of his principal accomplices, at 
a short distance from the palace. The rest were se- 
cured in the prisons of the palace. 

Whilst the execution was taking place, Sir Henry 
kept pacing the floor of the apartment. He felt 
deeply the dishonor brought upon his faith by the 
infamous attempt of Gardiner. Although he could 
not reach the master-spirit of the enterprise, he felt 
a great satisfaction at haying defeated his project, 
and executed justice upon his instruments. His 
reveries were broken by the entrance of an officer, 
who announced to him that all was over. 
" And the ruffians in the park!" he said. 

" Taken or slain, as you directed." 
Without a word, the stern Catholic soldier di- 
rected his steps towards the lodgings of the Prin- 
cess Elizabeth. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

What, ho ! knave t speak ! What ransom for your lifts ? 
The gibbet's raised— the cord and hangman ready. 
Now is the time to speak. Your ransom— quick ! 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

TT7HEN Sir Henry Beddingfield entered the 
** chamber of his prisoner, he found the Lady 
Elisabeth calm and collected ; the only sign of her 
having been conscious of the danger she had run, 
was in the occasional flashing of her dark, keen eye 
— not a muscle of her countenance quivered. 

No sooner did she behold the stern old knight, 
than she gracefully advanced towards him ; at the 
same time extending her hand, which even to 
an advanced period of her life, was admired for its 
beauty. 

" Before we thank you, Sir Henry, for your true 
and loyal conduct, we must ask your pardon for the 
injustice we »o lately did you, in our poor judg- 
ment. Alack, that evil tames and evil men should 
have led us to doubt the faith of such a gentle- 
man !" 

The governor of Woodstock knelt and kissed the 
taper fingers of the royal maiden. 

" True," she continued, " we are a prisoner now ; 
but our sister's mind may change, or the false 



knaves who have blown this coal of discord 'twixt 
us, be detected in their wicked practises. The 
times, too," she added, with a glance of dignity and 
pride, " may change, when Sir Henry Beddingfield 
shall find that Elizabeth forgets nor friends nor 
foes ! The latter, be it understood, to pray for and 
forgive them !" 

Frank Jerningham, who was standing near, could 
not repress a smile at the last trait of the speaker's 
character ; who never, in the course of her long life 
and reign, appears to have bestowed, even on the 
most favored of her lovers, or devoted adherents, an 
entire and perfect confidence. 

" Madam," replied the knight, " in having had 
the happiness to serve you, I am well repaid ; and 
doubly so, since that service accords with my duty to 
our sovereign lady the queen, who will learn with 
indignation, I feel well assured, this infamous at- 
tempt against your royal life.". 

Elizabeth smiled incredulously ; and yet she had 
no reason to doubt the intentions of her sister. 
Many blame Mary for her harsh treatment of the 
daughter of Anne Boleyn — few give her credit 
for resisting the temptation which the impru- 
dent conduct of Elizabeth, in tampering in more 
than one conspiracy, gave her. Disguise it as we 
will, Mary's firmness in resisting the entreaties of 
her husband, whom she idolized, and the advice of 
her most intimate councillors, alone preserved the 
princess from the block. 

14 We have never doubted our sister's love, Sir 
Henry," observed his prisoner, in a tone of hypo- 
crisy ; " but our bitterest enemies arc nearest in 
her councils ; it is the curse of princes that they 
seldom hear the truth." 

The knight remained silent, whilst Elizabeth con- 
tinued to pour forth professions of loyalty, mingled 
with thanks to her kind gaoler, as she now playfully 
termed him. 

"Your grace owes me but scant thanks," ob- 
served the blunt old man ; " for all our ward would 
have been useless, had it not been for an honest lad 
who overheard the devilish plot." 

" A young man 1" repeated her highness. 

" Ay, madam— the nephew of a rascally vintner, 
who keeps the hostel known by the sign of the 
* Fair Rosamond,' hard by. I had hanged the mer- 
cenary rogue with the rest, had I not learned that 
his life might be tbe means of rewarding the lad 
— who, it seems, is a suitor for his pretty 
daughter 1" 

The speaker explained to his iUustrjpus prisoner 
the oath which the innkeeper had taken ; and how 
he had reflected that the pardon of the father might 
be made the price of his assent to the marriage of 
the young people. 

"With your permission, Master Bedding^eld," 
said Elizabeth, " I will see these people in the morn- 
ning. I owe the youth my thanks. Alack ! in my 
present state they are all I have to offer him !" 

The knight acceded to her request, and shortly 
afterwards, accompanied by his kinsman, Frank 
Jerningham, withdrew to his own apartments in the 
palace ; leaving a strong guard at the lodge, for the 
protection of his charge. 

" God help me !" sighed the royal maiden, as 
soon as she was alone ; " my poor wits are almost 
baffled in this contention with my enemies; but 



they shall neither drive me to rebellion, nor a mar- 
riage which would banish me from England ! No 
— no !" she added, musingly, " a simple ring of 
gold is not to be balanced against the crown of 
England !" 

With this reflection, the future queen retired to 
her chamber to repose. 

On the following morning, directly after the mass 
—which, at this period of her life, Elizabeth from 
policy regularly attended — Sir Henry Beddingfield 
conducted her grace to the old banquet-hall, at one 
extremity of which a gibbet had been erected. The 
host of the Fair Rosamond, closely pinioned, the 
pretty Mabel, his wife, and Reuben the tapster, 
were assembled there. From time to time the old 
man glanced uneasily at the preparations for execu- 
tion. His whispered instructions to his dame were 
frequently broken by invectives directed against his 
nephew, whom he branded as a spy and unnatural 
boy. 

" This comes of harboring poor relations," he 
said ; " warm a Berpent at your hearth, and it is 
sure to sting you !" 

Several times the young man was about to answer 
him ; but the imploring looks of his cousin sealed 
his lips : the poor girl was half distracted between 
terror for her father's safety and doubts of her lover's 
conduct. Repeatedly the thought suggested itself 
that he must have betrayed him. 

The doors at the lower end of the hall opened, 
and the Lady Elizabeth, attended by Sir Henry, her 
gentleman usher, and ladies, entered the gloomy 
old apartment where the second Henry so frequent- 
ly had held his revel with the beauteous daughter of 
Lord Clifford. The buff-coats stood to their arms, 
as the officer who commanded them pronounced, in 
a loud tone : 

" Her grace the princess !" 

Elizabeth advanced with a rapid step towards the 
spot where the group of prisoners was standing. 
Her teen, dark eye fell for an instant with no very 
encouraging look upon the countenance of the vint- 
ner, whose wife and daughter fell on their knees as 
she approached. From the old man it glanced upon 
Reuben : this time it wore a more favorable expres- 
sion. 

" Are these the men !" she said, addressing the 
knight. 

" The same," answered Sir Henry. " The young 
one merits your grace's favor — inasmuch as to his 
intelligence and loyalty we owe the discovery of the 
villain Basset's foul design against your royal per- 
son. The old man is under doom." 

"We will not interfere with your justice, Sir 
Henry," replied the princess, sharply; to which, 
with all our heart, we do commend him. To you t 
young man," she added, in a more gracious tone, 
" we offer our thanks. For your fidelity and dis- 
cretion, this purse is but a poor expression of our 
gratitude— but it is a pledge for favor." 

As she spake these encouraging words, she ex- 
tended towards the tapster a small velvet satchel or 
bag, embroidered by her own hands with her cypher 
and coronet. It held about fifty crowns in gold — 
no inconsiderable sum in those days. 

Instead of taking it, Reuben sank upon his knee, 
and implored her highness to interceed with the 
governor of Woodstock, for the life of the vintner. 
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" True, he is avaricious," he exclaimed, "but in 
capable of conspiring against your grace's safetj. 
He received Basset and his villainous crew as he 
would any other travellers who paid well. Hp 
neither knew nor desired te know their purpose. 
If I have been so fortunate as to serve your grace, 
the only favor I solicit in return is a word to spare 
him from the gibbet !" 

' Sir Henry and the princess exchanged a few 
words in a low tone of voice. 

" Were T to grant thy request, young man," an- 
swered the royal maiden, " peradventure I should do 
thee aught but kindness," 

"Oh, savo him!" 
exclaimed Mabel, fall- 
ing upon her knees, 
and catching the robe 
of Elizabeth. "He 
U my father ! What- 
ever his ways to 
others, he is kind to 
me ! A word will 
make us happy — 
change our tears to 
smiles — and day and 
night grateful lips 
shall pray for you — 
grateful hearts shall 
bless you !" 

"Hark ^fellow!" 
said Sir Henry Bed- 
dingneld, extending 
his staff of office to- 
wards the prisoner ; 
thou hast a villainous 
nature, and fortune 
has dealt better by 
thee, in giving thee 
this pretty wench for 
a daughter, and this 
good lad for a ne- 
phew, than thou de- 
servedst. What se- 
curity canst thou give 
for thy future con- 
duct 1" 

The host of the 
Fair Rosamond, who 
fancied that the knight 
was about to put him 
to ransom, began to 
protest vehemently 
that he was a beggar. 

" Peace, knave ! ,f 
exclaimed his judge ; * 
Thy name V 

" Miles Max." 

" Well, thsn, Miles Max— I, Henry Beddingneld, 
governor of Woodstock, tell thee that thy life 
is forfeit, for having harbored men who trea- 
sonably and falsely endeavored to surprise the 
royal palace, and attempt the life of the Lady 
Elizabeth, sister to our gracious sovereign the 
queen. The security for thy future conduct is 
this : thou shalt execute me a bond, under the pe- 
nalty of a thousand crowns, to resign thy hostel 
of the Fair Rosamond to thy daughter Mabel, and 
bestow her hand in marriage upon her cousin here/' 



"The fellow has not a maravedi !" exclaimed 

mine host 

" The better match, since thou, too, art poor !" 
" She does not love him," added the avaricious 

old man, fixing at the same time a menacing glance 

upon his child. 

"The greater will be thy gratitude for the sa- 
crifice she makes to save thee!" answered the 
knight. 

" I will hang first !" exclaimed Mile's Max, 
bitterly. 

" Hang thou shalt, then !" coolly replied Sir 
Henry. " Heaven forbid that, as a Christian gen- 




1 it is net thy trash I mean ! 
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tleman, should not leave thee thy choice ! May 
it please your grace to retire," he added, bowing re- 
spectfully to Elizabeth. " It were not becoming 
that the hangman should do his office in such pre- 
sence!" 

Again Reuben, with a generosity whichtaaid more 
for bis heart than his head, would have interfered 
to save his worthless relative ; but the princess 
waved him back with a gentle motion of her hand, 
feeling well assured that at the last moment Miles 
Max would think better of it. In fact, the whole 
affair had been previously arranged between her and 
Beddingneld, as a means of rewarding her pre- 
server. 



" I can do no more !" she said, and left the ban- 
quet-hall. 

" Miles !" whispered his wife. 
" Well ?" was the sullen reply. 
" Thee wilt never be such a fool as to hang, when 
giving up the old house can save thee !" 
"It isn't the house !" 
"What then?" 

" Reuben— I hate him !" exclaimed Miles, bit. 
terly. " But for his folly, I should have made a 
thousand crowns, at least, out of Basset's aflair !" 

Like most military men, Sir Henry Beddingneld was 
one of those who permitted but brief space between 
the conception of a 
purpose and. its fulfil- 
ment. At a sign 
from him, the execu- 
tioner seized the 
vintner in his grip, 
turned down the col- 
lar of his doublet, 
and, drawing a cord 
from a coil of ropes 
which he carried in 
his belt, slipped it 
over his neck. 

Poor Mabel and the 
dame began to shriek 
and sob most pifteous- 
ly; and Miles, find- 
ing that the knight 
was in earnest, called 
out that he consented. 
" Tie well I" said 
the old man , " re- 
lease him !" 

No sooner was the 
vintner free from the 
gripe of the execu- 
tioner, than he added, 
that the marriage 
should be celebrated 
in a few days. 

" A few days !" re- 
peated Sir Henry, 
scornfully. ' Dost ~ 
think to palter with 
me, knave t This 
very hour the priest 
of Woodstock shall 
tie the knot! An 1 
it be not done," he 
added, pointing to the 
clock, which wanted 
but three-quarters ef an hour of noon, " before the 
dial strikes, by every saint, thou shalt swing high 
as ever Haman did !" 

Miles Max now became as earnest in his entrea- 
ties to Mabel and Reuben to join their hands, as he 
had previously been opposed to their marriage. The 
chaplain was sent for, and the knot tied, a few min- 
utes before the time expired. 

The deed which secured the Fair Rosamond to 
the bride and bridegroom, was afterwards signed 
and given into their possession. Thus did the stern 
old knight reward the loyalty of Reuben, whilst ha 
punished the treasonable design* of the innkeeper. 
1 (7b be continued.) 
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CHAPTER XIT. — TETE-A-TETR WITH AN OLD FRIEND. 

HHHE night was dark and cloudy at Chatillon 
•*- The wind moaned fitfully, and the rain fell in 

torrents. •» In the . 

castle of Admiral f~ 
Coligny, every- 
thing was in ac- 
tive preparation, 
and through the 
large windows of 
the principal hall 
of the dwelling, 
figures might he 
seen moving hi- 
ther and thither ; 
for many of the 
principal and 
most influential 
of the Huguenots 
had assembled 
there, for the pur- 
pose of deciding 
the future pro- 
ceedings of the 
army. Discus- 
sion was at its 
height when the 
sound of horses 1 
hoofs was heard, 
and a servant an- 
nounced that Gui 
de St. Flore re- 
quested an audi- 
ence with the ad- 
miral. 

"There is 
something wrong 
then," said Col- 
igny, in a hurried 
tone, and hasten- 
ing down stairs, 
he led the travel- 
ler, who was 

dreadfully fatigued and weather stained, into a pri- 
vate apartment. In a moment Coligny saw that his 
suspicions were well founded. The form usually so 
dignified and erect was bent, and the face was pale 
and anxious. 

"What has happened 1" he asked sharply. "You 
are ill- Can you have seen Du Plessis already 1" 

" I have been to Monceaux," answered Gui, with 
a cold shudder. 



" To Monceaux ! You 1" he asked, with anxiety. 
"And the papers 1" 

" Hear me patiently, merciful lord/' said Gui, 
" then judge — then condemn, and withdraw your 
confidence, if you will; but do hear me to the 
end." 

Coligny went up to Gui, and laying his hands 




[ADELMA SHOWING TO GUI PROOFS OF TAVANNES* TREACHERY.] 



firmly on his shoulders, he looked full in his face, 
and said — 

"Young man, you have taken leave of your 
senses ! Speak plainly, if you can ; I am prepared 
for the worst." 

Gui then related his adventure at Monceaux, and 
his visit to the castle— the effects of the sleeping 
draught— his rescue by Acevedo— and, finally the 
hands into which the papers had fallen. 



He anticipated a wild outbreak of rage on Colig- 
ny's part, or, at least, his immediate dismissal. 
Coligny all- this time stood gazing on him with 
folded arms. 

" I am guilty," continued Gui ; " condemn me to 
the severest punishment and I will submit, only do 
not dismiss me from your service " 

_. Coligny smiled 

— — ^ UMlj. 

"No, my son," 
thou art not a- 
lone to blame. 
It was too great 
a commission to 
intrust to so 
young a messen- 
ger. Thou hast 
only acted, more- 
over, as any gal- 
lant youth would 
have done; and, 
after all the favor 
Montmorency 
evinced to thee 
is most honora- 
ble, and is to thy 
credit as well as 
his. Take my 
hand in token of 
reconcili a t i o n, 
and as a pledge 
that thou hast 
not forfeited my 
confidence." 

The youth took 
the admiral's 
hand with rever- 
ence, and raised 
it to his lips, but 
his heart was loo 
full to speak. 

" Now go and 
take off your wet 
riding clothes," 
said Coligny, 
"and then come 
' and let me in- 

troduce you to some of my guests. Do not fear * 
meeting with a cool reception on account of the 
past." 

So saying, with a friendly inclination of the head 
to Gui, the admiral left the room to rejoin his 
friends, and to relate to them the failure of the ex- 
pedition, and the late scenes at Monceaux. Univer- 
sal indignation against the treachery and ingratitude 
of the queen was expressed, but no anger against 
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Qui ; every one wis anxious to hear the recital from 
his own lips ; and, notwithstanding the lateness of 
the hour, and the inclemency of the weather, some 
young lords were dispatched with the important tid- 
ings to Conde, at Valery. 

The appearance of peace throughout the kingdom 
was but deceitful, and everything was ripe for war. 
Scarcely had the aflair at Monceaux transpired than 
all ranks of Protestants took up arms, and whole 
bands of nobles and their retainers crowded the cas- 
tles of Chatillon and Valery, determined to make 
another struggle for freedom. The royal party heard 
of these energetic efforts with terror ; and, hastily 
leaving Monceaux, retreated to Meaux. 

Towards the end of September news was brought 
at midnight of the approach of Conde* and his troops, 
which was soon verified by his actual appearance, 
prepared to commence a vigorous attack on the 
castle which was bravery defended by the Swiss 
troops. Conde's army was in three divisions, the 
one commanded by himself, a second by his brother 
Andelot, and a third by Rochefoucault ; but although 
several skirmishes took place, they came to no open 
engagement. The king was in great perplexity. 
He did not like to forego an opportunity of attack- 
ing the heretics ; but the counsel, both of the queen 
and Montmorency, was that he should still be pas- 
sive. As evening came on, the king was besieged 
with requests to hasten to Paris under cover of 
night for safety ; but to this Charles's royal pride 
demurred. 

" It is night," he said,—" shameful flight I it shall 
never, never be said that a King of France flees ;" 
but at length the importunities of the court, and 
some secret fear as to the result of remaining longer 
at Meaux overcame his scruples, and they departed 
for Paris, which city they happily reached without any 
interruption on their route. The Huguenots appeared 
unexpectedly at the same place. Courageous and 
cool in their movements, they had betaken them- 
selves to the capital, and Conde's purpose was fixed 
to endeavour, without bloodshed, to bring the king 
to favorable terms ; but in vain, negotiations entirely 
tailed, and a battle was fought at St. Denis towards 
the end of November. It was Montmorency's last 
engagement ; the noble hero fell on the field, and 
closed his honorable career in the 80th year of his 
age.* Catherine now breathed freely; the men 
whom she had dreaded were fallen, whilst Henry of 
Anjou, who saw his path to glory clear, was made 
commander-general of the forces, although only in 
his 10th year, and inexpressibly longed for an op- 
portunity of extirpating the heretics. 

The battle of St. Denis did not destroy the Pro- 
testant's hopes. Andelot, who arrived with his 
division at this juncture, encouraged them to advance 
boldly to Paris, where after spending a few days in 
destroying houses and mills close to the walls, they 
set out to meet the troops which they expected from 
Germany, under the command of Prince Casimir, 
son of the Elector Palatine. Paris and the court 



* The field sad the spoil remained to the Catholics, bat tho 
honor of the day to the Huguenot*. Montmorency's charac- 
ter is a compound of bigotry, bravery, and ambition. A Fran- 
ciscan monk, who attended to confoss him, was thus re- 
pulsed—" Leave me father ! Bo you think I have lived with 
honor near eighty years, and havo not learned to die for a 
quarter of an hoar !"— Brantomt and Vielville. 



trembled, but no effort was made to overtake them 
for some days. At length a truce was concluded, 
called in history the " Little Truce,"* because of its 
short duration of little more than half a year. But 
the peace was not declared heartily, and scarcely 
was the Huguenot army withdrawn than the most 
vexatious and cruel proceedings were entered on 
against the Protestants ; so much so, that in the 
course of half a year 2000 Protestants suffered the 
loss of goods, and many of life. 

It was on the 18th March, 1568, that Admiral 
Coligny and his family commenced the journey to 
Noyers, to which place Conde had sent them a 
friendly invitation. 

Gui de Viole, who still retained his situation with 
Coligny, was not at this time in his company, but 
being detainod by a slight illness at Chatillon, he 
was left there in full command of the castle. The 
occurrences at Monceaux, which were never alluded 
to, seemed now like a dream ; his brief fascination 
with Margaret of Valois had passed away, and even 
the thought appeared so faithless to Gabrielle, that 
it was never indulged. Her image, indeed, in all its 
loveliness and purity, was his constant companion, 
and he felt deeply humbled at the recollection af his 
temporary estrangement. But, alas! where was 
she, the beloved ? Did she yet live 1 Hitherto he 
had made no effort to discover her retreat, but he 
would now lose no time in repairing to Paris, where 
he hoped to find Acevedo, and through him possibly 
to obtain some tidings of the maiden. His scheme 
was favored by the fact of the gipsy encampment 
being at this time in the vicinity. Adelma would, 
he knew, render him every possible assistance, and 
enable him to travel in secrecy to Paris, for con- 
cealment was extremely important, the admiral hav- 
ing told him that destruction and death awaited him 
there. 

Gui, however, would not conceal his intention 
from Coligny, but wrote a letter to him, character- 
ized by the openness and confidence of a son in a 
father, in which he frankly acknowledged his tender 
sentiments to Gabrielle, entreating him not to attri- 
bute his late illness to any deception, but rather to 
the fact that his position of personal responsibility 
and anxiety had been injurious to his health, and 
finally expressed the hope that he should be enabled 
to learn many of the proceedings of the court thro' 
the astrologer Acevedo. 

A message was dispatched with the letter, and 
Gui, in anticipation of a favorable answer to his re- 
quest, ordered his horse to be prepared, and about 
noon set out on his expedition. Swift as was the 
pace of his high-bred horse, the journey seemed 
endless to his impatient heart, until he arrived at 
the encampment of the gipsies. 

He had not proceeded far into the forest, when 
his path was intercepted by a strong, muscular 
gipsy, who looked with no very amiable expression 
at the intruder. 

"Where is Adelma 1" Gui asked quickly. 

11 Do you know her*" was the suspicious reply. 



* The treaty of Lonjumoau, published and signed in that 
town, 1568, called by the Protestants 'La paix boiteuso et 
malassio," in allusion to Biron's lameness, and known also 
as " La petite paix." 



" Silence? and direct me to her," said Gui. 

The gipsy now laid down the weapon, which ha 
had all the time held in a menacing attitude, and 
said in a whisper — 

" Ride straight on and yon will not rail to find 
her." 

Gui needed no further parley, and turning his 
horse's bead in the direction indicated by the man, 
rode briskly forward. 

After a short ride, he came in view of the tents 
of the wandering people, and at the same moment 
his sharp eye discerned Adelma, who was seated on 
a cushion within a circle of women and girls 

The appearance of the handsome horseman ex- 
cited no small astonishment ; but Adelma, at once 
recognising the youth, offered him her tawny hand 
in token of welcome. 

11 Hast thou lost thy way, my son ?" she asked. 
" If not, what may be thy errand ?" 

44 1 seek you," said Gui. 

-" Welcome, thrice welcome, then, De Viole !" she 
said, a flush of pleasure mounting to her dark face ; 
" and what wantest thou of me, my son 1" 

Gui gave a meaning look at the audience, which 
Adelma understanding, she dismissed them with a 
word, and Gui, dismounting from his horse, seated 
himself beside his old acquaintance. 

" Thou hast spared me a weary journey, and I 
thank thee," she began ; " for between to-day and 
full moon I must have sought thee at Chatillon.'* 

11 Did you know I was there, Adelma V* 

"My eyes follow thee everywhere, my son. I 
never lose thy track. Once only have I failed ; thou 
wast at Monceaux, and within the serpent's reach, 
and the snares of a lover, ere I could warn thee." 

"A lover? Whom do yon call by that name, 
Adelma 1" 

" Margaret of Valois, the proud beauty ; but now 
tell me how thou escaped from the danger at Mon- 
ceaux. I knew th'e cause of thy errand to Picardy, 
— I guessed it, at least, and trembled for the conse- 
quences. Thou wast fortunate in winning Marga- 
ret's heart. I am told thou hast been quite fasci- 
nated." 

" Silence !" said Gui, in whose bosom shame and 
indignation we're rising. 

She looked steadily at him. 

"Now tell me," she repeated, how hast thou 
escaped thence 1" 

" The same hand that saved me at Rouen, 9 * replied 
Gui, " saved me at Monceaux." 

" The same !" said Adelma, and sank into deep 
thought, " the same ! That man, then, has not dis- 
appointed my expectations. Come nearer, Gut ' 
Yes, it must be so." 

11 He is a generous, noble man, whoever he may 
be," returned Gui. " But now to the point. Tell 
me, Adelma, how can I reach Paris safely ?•• 
" What wouldst thou do there 1 " 
" 1 have a secret mission to the place." 
'' A mission of the heart, then ? Be honest, my 
son. Margaret, perhaps? Yet no; thou art too 
good, too true." 

" Do not breathe that name again, Adelma, as yon 
value my peace," he said, earnestly. 

" Thank God for this !" she said. " But why, then, 
go there ? The danger is great for thee. Charles 
vows thy destruction. Adelma can lead thee thither, 
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but to assist or protect thee when there ie beyond 
her power." 

" Leave that to me ; J must go." 

" But what if a holier duty keep* thee at Noyers 
or Chatiilon." 

" There can be no holier than that which impels 
me to Paris." 

" Read this letter first, Gui de Viole," said Adel- 
ma, offering him a torn sheet of paper, •• and then 
tell me which is the holier duty." 

Gui hastily seized the letter and read— 

" The chace is ready. The stag caught. Coligny 
goes to Noyers to visit Conde to-day. Take them 
both prisoners." 

Gui turned pale. It was Tavannes, indeed 1 — the 
hand-writing of Tavannes. The letter was addressed 
to one of his friends in Paris. 

1 ( How came you by these lines!" asked Gui. 

"Wilt thou still go to Paris 1" asked Adelma, 
smiling. 

" No, not at present. I dare not j but answer, 
how came you by that letter !" 

44 One of our people, a wild fellow, was wander- 
ing about, and saw a horseman on his way to Paris, 
for whose gold he thirsted. He stopped him, threw 
him on the ground, and rifled him. He found that 
letter on his person, which he brought to me, as all 
the horde know the warm interest I take in the 
Protestant party. I plainly saw that thou wast the 
person in whom to confide, and was about to bring 
it to thee when thou cam'st." 

" Many thanks ! and now I must hasten hence. 
Alas! alas !" ho said, mournfully. •' Will my wish 
never be fulfilled 1 Why am I ever hindered in my 
efforts to seek her 1" 

Adelma looked at him with interest. 

" Art thou sure to find her at Paris, then !" 

" Who V said the youth, reddening at the ques- 
tion. 

" Gabrielle d'Arbeque," was the reply. 

"Woman!* said Gui, "thou knowest the very 
thoughts of men's hearts." 

"I know thine, and rejoice in the knowledge, 
Gui. I know that thou art true to thy young love. 
Only continue so, and Heaven will reunite you. I 
will seek for Gabrielle ; she is worthy thy love. But 
if Adelma seek in vain so wilt thou. God be with 
thee ! Hasten away ! 

Gui sprang into his saddle, and was soon on his 
way to Noyers, but the rapid journey had so ex- 
hausted his horse that when night came on he found 
it impossible to proceed. A solitary road-side inn 
offered him an asylum, and after tending the weary 
animal, and enjoying a short rest, he felt impatient 
to continue his journey. It was still four leagues 
from Noyers. The moon was rising, and he did not 
ride at so rapid a pace as in the early part of his 
journey, wisely judging that he should, by that 
means, defeat his own purposes. 

After some hours' travelling, to the great joy of 
the youth, he discovered the turrets of the Castle of 
Noyers. It was still night, and all its inhabitants 
were sleeping profoundly on his arrival ; but Conde 
was not so careless and unprepared for danger as 
Coligny had been at Chatiilon. 

The watchmen were on the alert, and hailed Gui 
on his approach. He gave them the password, was 
at once admitted, and in a few moments Coligny 



and Conde were aroused. The need was pressing ; 
and as, reclining on a sofa, he awaited the entrance 
of the Admiral and the. Prince, he mused on the 
marvellous Providence which had permitted him to 
save Coligny from danger bo imminent. Whilst 
devoutly thankful that he was the honored instru- 
ment of averting it, he trustfully confided hit anxiety 
in his Heavenly Father's hands, and the sweet 
knowledge that he had sacrificed inclination to duty 
gave him peace and joy. 

Coligny entered with an exclamation of great sur- 
prise — 

" Viole ! you are an enigma that I cannot unravel. 
Only to-day you wrote that you must go to Paris. 
Now I see you at Noyers." 

" Forgive me, gracious lord ; I then followed only 
the wayward desire of my heart, now " 

" Enough. I once was young, and once loved, 
therefore I cannot blame«tmu." 

" It is on your account, and that of the Prince, 
that I am here to save you, as I trust, from death. 
Read this letter." 

Conde looked bewildered, 

" Why on earth come at this hour to disturb our 
repose with such wild folly, Viole 1" he said, testily. 
11 Faith, I would rather you were in your beloved's 
arms than at Noyers/ 1 he said. 

In the meantime Coligny had read and recognised 
the writing, and handing it to Conde, he said — 

" If we do not flee we are lost." 

They both stood in silent horror. 

" Where did you find the paper V asked Cond6. 

Gui then related the manner in which it had fallen 
into his possession, and every doubt vanished ; but 
the danger was too near to allow of any waste of 
time in speculation, and they at once prepared for 
flight. They resolved to take refuge at La Rochelle, 
and to Gui was committed the whole management 
of the expedition. The scene that ensued in the 
Castle baffled all description. Terror, confusion, 
and the wildest disorder prevailed. The servants 
ran one against another, and each seemed bereft of 
self-control. Gut alone was calm and possessed, 
and soon restored order and equanimity to the terri- 
fied people. The carriages of the Prince and the 
Admiral were prepared, every attendant armed, and 
by morning the cavalcade was on its way to La 
Rochelle. Conde had taken the precaution previous 
to his departure to dispatch a messenger to the 
King with a letter which imported that they were 
still at Noyers, and entirely deceived both him and 
the Queen, who believed the prize secure. They 
arrived happily at their journey's end, however, and 
were shortly afterwards joined by Joanna, Queen of 
Navarre, and her young son, Henry of Beam, who 
having been warned by ah anonymous letter of the 
approaching peril, had fortunately time to escape. 

Catherine was desperate at the failure of all her 
plots, so secure had she felt of their success. That 
there was treachery somewhere she could not doubt, 
and at length her suspicions fell on Acevedo. On 
recalling much of his inexplicable conduct, she was 
strengthened in these suspicions, especially by his 
warning at Monceaux, and the wonderful escape of 
Gui from the Castle. Still how to doubt his vera- 
city 1 So often had his predictions come true, and 
so implicit was her confidence in his hidden know- 
ledge, that she admitted distrust of his honesty with 



great reluctance. She, however, appointed several 
spies over the. astrologer's conduct, who were di- 
rected to watch his proceedings narrowly. Her 
prejudice against the Chancellor l'Hopital induced 
her also to suspect kit fidelity, and the whole court 
was in a state of excitement and alarm. At a some- 
what stormy council the Chancellor, who ventured 
to speak in strong terms against the scandalous pro- 
ceedings, and yet more cruel designs against the 
Protestant party, was interrupted by Catherine with 
every expression of indignation. 

" It is apparently unknown to you, my lord," she 
said, " that D'Acier, one of their great men, has been 
carrying on matters with a high hand in Languedoc 
and Dauphiny, murdering Catholics in cold blood, 
slaughtering monks, destroying churches, and burn- 
ing down dwellings."* 

" Your Majesty forgets," replied the Chancellor 
with quiet dignity, " that oppression and cruelty are 
not likely to induce gentleness and forbearance !" 

Catherine would not hear another word; but 
Charles, entreating for silence, said — 
* " Resign your seals at once ; you are unworthy to 
hold them longer." 

L'Hopital bowed low. 

" God grant your Majesty a truer servant," he said, 
and proudly left the royal presence, forthwith dis- 
placed from the office, into which Morvilliers, Bishop 
of Orleans, was installed by Catherine's desire. 

In the meantime the spies brought word to the 
Queen that the astrologer frequently absented him- 
self from the Louvre, and visited other parts of 
Paris ; but no one had at present succeeded in 
tracking his footsteps. 

To prove him yet further, Catherine divulged some 
of her intentions towards the Huguenots, and trust- 
ing too much to his power over the Queen, Acevedo 
spoke somewhat warmly in their defence. Her sus- 
picions were thus confirmed, and his doom was 
sealed. 



CHAPTER XV. — GABRHLUe's RESCUE — THE ASTROLO- 
GER'* disgrace — dbtsut at jarnac — thb 

PLOT THICKENS. 

A DELMA did not forget the promise which she 
•**■ had made to Gui ; but although she had lost no 
time in journeying to Paris, she only succeeded in 
obtaining a glimpse, and that a very transient one, 
of Acevedo. In him she at once recognised the 
man whom she had loved with her youth's devotion 
— changed, indeed, but to her still the same — but so 
quickly had he disappeared, that she was unable to 
make herself known to him. For some time she 
had cherished a strong belief that Viole still lived, 
and that Acevedo and he were the tame. His inte- 
rest in Gui, his two successful efforts to save his 
life, confirmed her in the correctness of this opinion. 
Her visits to Paris were frequent, and every en- 
trance to the Louvre was well known to her ; but 
Acevedo's long habits of secrecy defied her strictest 
observations, and at present the search for Gabrielle 
had also been unavailing. 



• The oppression that the Huguenots had suffered may 
account for their excesses wnen in power. The popular 
cry, apart from all religious principle, was for retaliation. 
and it must be confessed by every candid Protestant, that 
the horrors of the butchery at Vassy were at least equalled 
by those in Languedoc. 
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The gipsies fad a rendezvous in Parti, where 
they deposited their plunder. It was an asylum for 
crime and roguery, and it is wonderful how it 
escaped the notice of the officers of justice, whose 
administration was, however, very defective in those 
days. 

A circumstance occurred, during Adelma's visit 
to Paris, which favored her desires in an unex- 
pected manner. Anjou had long discovered in the 
pretended boy of Acevedo the beauty and delicacy 
of a maiden, and he was resolved, with the deter- 
mination of a bold, bad man, to secure the prize to 
himself 

Acevedo perceived his vile intention ; and to save 
the gir) who had been so long his dear and lov- 
ing companion, was his earnest prayer ; but as he 
dared not divulge the matter to any one about the 
Court, the girl's ruin seemed inevitable. One day 
he met in his walks a man of whose face he seemed 
to have a recollection ; and, amidst the poverty of 
his apparel, he recognised in him one of the faithful 
servants whom, years ago, he had left behind him at 
Paris. 

He followed him to his dwelling, and found that 
he was not mistaken. The poor man was delighted 
to see his old master, and readily entered into his 
plans, which were to take charge of Gabrielle until 
Qui should come to claim her. 

He joyfully returned, and warned her of her ap- 
proaching peril. She heard him with tears, and 
fervently entreated him to lose no time in rescuing 
her from the hateful presence of Anjou. 

" Wait till evening, and you shall be in safety, my 
child," said Acevedo ; but the words had scarcely 
passed his lips, when a loud rap at the door was 
heard ; and the Captain Montesquiou of the Duke 
of Anjou's Swiss Guard entered, and declared Ace- 
vedo a prisoner in the name of the Queen. 

Montesquiou's glance fell on the beautiful form of 
the trembling girl, who, thinking her danger inevi- 
table, sank powerless into a chair. 

•« I follow you, sir," replied Acevedo ; " but not 
without my boy, — you sec his condition." 

" It is only a swoon," said the man satirically. 
" The lad will soon come to ; he is strong enough, 
but it is impossible to take him in this state. As no 
crime is alleged against him, I will myself see to 
his safety. Give me your key, and I will come for 
him presently." 

Acevedo, seeing that thore was no alternative, 
said, as he resigned the key — 

" I rely, sir, on your honor." 

" You may do so safely," the captain replied, 
with a satanic smile playing about his mouth ; 
and, carefully closing the door, he put the key in 
his pocket. 

" I have one request to make, however," said 
Acevedo. " Lead me at once to the Queen." 

" That is not my order," returned the man, as he 
hurried out of the gateway of the palace. 

Adelma, who was, as usual, on the watch at this 
moment, saw the two figures pass, and observing 
the astrologer closely, identified him as Viole de 
St. Flore. 

Acevedo also recognised the gipsy. A faint 
hope that she could save the girl, gave him cour- 
age; and, taking his dead wife's precious ring 



from his finger, he dropped it, and, turning round, 
said, 

" Dear Adelma, take care of my child — my boy 
Gabriel." 

Montesquiou looked at the old woman, and burst 
into a loud laugh. 

" Tou have chosen an odd guardian truly, mas- 
ter," he observed, as they left the palace and Adelma 
behind. 

The faithful gipsy had remarked what had passed, 
and, stooping down, she picked up the ring, covering 
it with tears and kisses, for it was an object she 
remembered well. 

" And he trusts me still !" she murmured. " Ah, 
Viole, hadst thou earlier called me dear Adelma, 
thou wouldst have made my breast a heaven, and 
my poor heart would have been saved many a bitter 
pang." 

The surprise had been so sudden, and the confu- 
sion so great, that she stood transfixed to the spot. 
"Gabriel!" she said. '"Gabriel! Viole had 
but one son. Surely he has not married again." 
The words bewildered her; but she understood 
sufficient of their meaning to perceive that she had 
no time to lose, and that still her only course was 
to remain there. So she seated herself on the stone 
steps to await an opportunity of gaining some infor- 
mation. 

Poor Gabrielle ! when she awoke from her swoon, 
and found to her horror that the door was locked, 
the whole villainy of Anjou's designs burst upon 
her. She was seized with a deadly tremor; but 
hope did not forsake her. Some effort she must 
make to escape, and not remain there to await her 
inevitable fete. She suddenly remembered that 
Acevedo possessed several keys, and at once sought 
for them. In doing so, her eye fell upon some 
papers, which might, she feared, implicate him, and 
in a moment they were in the flames. She then 
applied one of the keys, and, to her inexpressible 
joy, the door flew open. Then collecting the little 
money which Acevedo possessed, and kneeling down 
to implore the Divine protection in her helpless state, 
not forgetting Acevedo, she hastily put on a cloak, 
and left the palace, quite uncertain as to the course 
she should take. 

She was hurrying from the Louvre so rapidly that 
she did not hear herself called, and in a few mo- 
ments Adelma had overtaken her. 

" Is thy name Gabriel 1" asked the gipsy. "If 
so, I have a message from Acevedo, or rather from 
De Viole, for thee." 

Gabrielle shrank back, and would have taken 
flight ; for, since the scenes at D' Arbeque, the very 
name of gipsy had tenors for her; but the old 
woman restrained her. 

" Child, flee not !" she said. " See, here is Ace- 
vedo's ring ; and is not that a proof that thou may est 
trust me?" 

The girl recognised the ring ; but a glance at the 
withered face, and the sound of the discordant voice, 
renewed her fears. 

Adelma looked at the delicate form of the dis- 
guised girl, and began to question whether she 
might not have made some mistake ; but she resolvod 
upon another effort. 

" Do not distrust me, my boy," she said. " Thou 



art left friendless now ; and what wilt thou do in 
this large, strange town without protection in the 
present unsettled state of affairs ? Viole knows me 
well ; and as the guard was leading him away, he 
said, 'Adelma, take care of my child Gabriel !' 
Say, then, am I not pledged to take charge of thee ? 
Only tell me whither I shall conduct thee*" 

" Where is Viole V' asked Gabrielle, regaining a 
little confidence. 

" I cannot tell thee, for I waited for thee, and 
dared not follow him ; but we will endeavor to trace 
his steps." 

She now took the delicate hand of the maiden, 
and conducted her towards a road which led to the 
outskirts of Paris. They paused. It was quite 
dark, and Gabrielle's courage, so much triod by the 
exciting scenes of the day, now failed entirely, and 
she continued to behold her guide with more of fear 
than trust. 

" Child," asked Adelma, " hast thou any one in 
Paris to whom thou wisheet to go ?" 

" Alas, no ! I know no one— not even the place 
where my father is buried." 

"Thy father's grave!" replied Adelma, aston- 
ished. " Viole called himself thy father." 

" And a father he was," replied she, " to an orphan 
who, without him, would have been lost." 

" Where is thy home, then ?" asked the gipsy. 

" In Dauphiny," replied the maiden. 

Without testifying any surprise, Adeima con- 
tinued— 

" Perhaps at the Castle of Arbeque ? Is it not 
true that thou art Gabrielle d' Arbeque 1" 

" Dost thou know me then?" inquired Gabrielle, 
in a terrified tone. 

'• I know thee now, maiden," said Adelma, joy- 
fully ; " and if thou wilt not turn coldly and proudly 
from a true heart, thou shalt find that thou hast a 
motherly friend in one who will use every effort to 
protect and comfort thee." 

Gabrielle pressed her hand gratefully, and no 
longer hesitated to rely on the old woman's pro- 
mises and offers of protection. Following her guide, 
therefore, they pursued their way a little further, 
and arrived at a poor and wretched hovel, in a dark 
and narrow alley, where they were kindly received 
by a rough, wild-looking man. Gabrielle could not 
eat ; and sinking down on a hard couch, over which 
she spread her cloak, she was soon sound asleep, 
and did not awake until the morning, when she 
saw Adelma earnestly watching by her side. Sh 
greeted her kindly, almost tenderly, and Gabrielle 
felt her courage revived after her rest. 

" We now know as much of Viole's fate as we can 
at present learn," she said, in answer to Gabrielle's 
questioning look. He is in prison, but in moderate 
comfort ; and we may be sure that he has all things 
needful for him." 

This intelligence was a great relief to Gabrielle, 
and she could now calmly consider ' her position, 
which hitherto she had not been able to do. 

" If I could once reach the Castle D'Arbeque," 
she said, " I should be safe." 

" This thou canst accomplish easily," said Adel- 
ma ; " but darest thou encounter the wild, wander- 
ing life of our tribe? We are about to remove 
thither." 
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Gabrielle considered for a few moments. At 
length Adolma said, 

"Thy name and connections mast be a pro- 
found secret, and thou must never quit my side. If 
thou wilt consent to this regulation thou wilt be 
safe." 

" It must be so," Gabrielle replied. " Much as I 
wish to remain with Viole, I see it is impossible.*' 

In another hour they had quitted Paris, and joined 
the tribe. They soon arrived at Dauphiny, where 
D'Acier and Tavannes, with other leaders of each 
party, were preparing for an open rupture; and 
there, in a scene where disorder and bloodshed 
reigned, was the harvest field of the gipsy camp. 

Conde and Coligr j arrived safely at Rochelle, 
after encountering ?n tny dangers, and Joanna of 
Navarre, with her .* >n and daughter under the 
guardianship of 300V trusty soldiers, reached the 
town soon after. I' Indelot, the brave brother of 
the Admiral, also col ducted 3000 men from Brittany ; 
and with the pecuniary assistance provided by the 
Queen of Navarre, and the help furnished by Eng- 
land and Holland, the strength of the Huguenot 
party was at this time greatly increased. Gui 
looked to the approaching struggle with interest, for 
with many others he had sworn never to sheathe his 
sword until he had struggled to the death for his 
faith and freedom. The confidence with which 
Coligny continued to treat him obtained also the 
favor of all the principal men of the day; and 
Joanna, the Queen of Navarre, encouraged his 
intimacy with her son Henry, who was never so 
content as when Gui was near his person 

But the day of Battle drew near, and Gui must 
listen to the calls of duty and honor. At Jarnac, a 
small town in the Angoumois, on the borders of the 
Charente, the first battle was fought ; but it was 
disastrous in its results for the Protestants. Gui 
was at this time colonel of a regiment of cavalry, 
and he did wonders of bravery ; but it was a fatal 
day for many a strong and noble man. Conde fell 
on the field. He had gone to the rescue of Coligny, 
when Montesquiou, captain of Anjou's Guards, shot 
him through the head ; and the knowledge of his 
death spread dismay throughout the Huguenot 
ranks. Flight became general. Vainly did Gui, 
with a voice of thunder, urge his horsemen to 
remain at their post. They fled. 

When Gui met the Admiral at Saintes after the 
battle, he was scarcely able to speak from sorrow 
and disappointment ; but Coligny endeavored to 
animate the young hero by the words — " Be content, 
my brave Viole : we live— our courage lives within 
us still, and One above has not forsaken us. You 
have fought nobly, and you will sooner or later have 
your reward." 

But in vain ; Gui could not shake off his depres- 
sion, and his hopes of glory and victory, so long and 
fondly cherished, were blighted. By a council of 
war at this time it was decreed that the command of 
the army should devolve on Coligny. The Prince 
Henry of Beam and Henry of Conde, son of the 
murdered Prince, in company with the Queen of 
Navarre, were present. When all were assembled, 
this illustrious lady, with a prince on either side, 
arose. Animated with a noble enthusiasm, she 
then delivered a powerful, earnest address, which 
made the greatest impression on her hearers, and 



drew forth universal applause, whilst every one re- 
newed his vow to fight for freedom, faith, and con- 
science. Henry of Beam followed her, hie eyes 
sparkling with emotion, and the earnestness and 
depth of his feelings blanching his usually blooming 
cheeks ; but his voice had a firmness, and his whole 
bearing a decision, which were marvellous for his 
age, and filled his hearers with admiration, as, 
grasping his sword, he swore in a solemn tone to 
defend his religion and the rights of his countrymen, 
even to the death 

Loud cheers ensued, and he and Henry of Conde 
were unanimously declared leaders of the Huguenot 
party. It was a memorable scene, and appeared to 
revive the courage and zeal of the Assembly. The 
royal mother looked with admiration on her noble 
son, as the venerable Coligny administered the oath 
of fealty to him. Hope seemed to dawn on the 
army, whose ranks were considerably augmented by 
the arrival of Wolfgang,. Duke of Deaux Ponts, 
with a strong reinforcement. He had quitted his 
post in February, marching through Alsace and 
Lorraine, and conducting thence 7500 Reitres, and 
6000 Lasquenets. War broke out in Poitou, as well 
as in many other places ; and in the meantime a 
price of 50,000 florins was set on the head of the 
Admiral by the Parliament at Paris, his likeness 
was torn from the walls of the Parliament and 
burnt, and his office as Admiral declared forfeited ; 
but Coligny's mind was too great to feel much re- 
gret at this exercise of power, although the indigna- 
tion of his friends knew no bounds. 

Without pursuing any further the somewhat 
tedious detail of their bloody engagements, during 
which the Huguenots had lost ten thousand men, 
either as dead or imprisoned, on different battle 
fields, whilst two hundred banners, trophies of the 
Catholics 1 victory, waved in Notre Dame, we will 
visit the Astrologer, whom we left under the conduct 
of Anjou's guard on his way to prison. 



CHAPTEB XVI. — MIDNIGHT CONFERENCE AT TBS 
LOUVRE — THE PLOT THTCKKN8. 

ACEVEDO lay in his lonely prison, expecting 
nothing short of death. To him this prospect 
had nothing gloomy, could he only have assured 
himself of the safety of Gui and Gabrielle. He 
could look forward to eternity without trembling, for 
bis faith was something more to him than an empty 
profession ; his hope was an anchor of his soul. 
The news of the defeat at Jarnac and Montcontour 
depressed him, and anxiety on Gabrielle's account 
was perhaps more intense than on that of his brave 
son. Could he have known that the gentle girl had 
escaped in safety, and that Gui had been serving 
his country gallantly in the field, his father's heart 
would have leaped with joy, and his imprisonment 
would have been supportable. 

It was a happy thought of Gabrielle's which led 
her to destroy Acevedo's papers at the moment of 
her departure from the Louvre ; for had they escaped 
the flames, their revelations would have cost her 
guardian his life. Not a trace, therefore, existed of 
aught which should criminate him. A few calcula- 
tions and some figures were there, but nothing more. 
The very keys Gabrielle had taken away. 

Catherine had no conception, until deprived of 



them, how important the counsels of the astrologer 
had been to her. Her confidence in his occult arts, 
and the power which by this means he had obtained 
over her crafty mind, was unlimited ; and, on cool 
reflection, she sincerely regretted having thrown 
Acevedo into prison. 

Had it not been for Anjou, who cherished the 
most deadly hatred to the astr loger, she would at 
once have released him ; and at length, yielding to 
the impulses of her own feelings, she resolved to 
seek an interview with him unknown to the Duke, 
her son. Accordingly, in the dead of night, she 
summoned him to her presence in her chamber at 
the Louvre. He expected nothing less than his 
death-warrant when at so unusual an hour he heard 
his door open. Accustomed though he had been to 
meditate on the near approach of death, and to think 
on the future with the calmness and joy of a 
Christian, the words, "You are f^ee,' , awoke an 
emotion of thankfulness and hope in his heart ; so 
powerful is the love of life in the human breast. 

He entered the presence of the Queen. She 
greeted himr pleasantly, and with an affectation of 
ease, as though they had parted but yesterday. It 
did not escape her notice, however, that Acevedo's 
health had suffered severely from his confinement, 
and she extended her hand for him to kiss. His 
acknowledgment of this act of mvor was dignified ; 
and looking at her earnestly, he said, 

"Wherefore have you incarcerated me like a 
criminal, without declaring to me my guilt, or 
giving me an opportunity of self-defence 1" 

" Suffice it to know, Acevedo," she replied, " that 
now I believe my suspicions to have been most un- 
founded. Forgive the injustice done to you, for 
which I will make you ample amends. Good 
master, the Queen of France herself entreats your 
forgiveness." 

" Can you make compensation," replied Acevedo, 
bitterly, " for the hours of suffering and misery I 
endured, or change them to joyful days 1" 

" I acknowledge that I cannot," she returned ; 
" but remember we are all liable to mistake." 

" A trusty, faithful person, you ought never to 
suspect." 

" True ; but false tongues may sow discord." 

" And they have done so in my case, royal lady 1" 

44 1 do not deny it, Acevedo ; but once more re- 
ceive my apology— my confession that I have erred ; 
and yet again believe in my entire and unshaken 
confidence." 

44 One question I must ask, however," said Ace- 
vedo. " Where is my son Gabriel 1" 

Catherine cast down her oyes. 

" It is said, master, that the pretended boy was a 
maiden," she murmured. 

" And what if she were — what if, in order to pro- 
tect my child from the dangers of your corrupt court, 
even from the power of your Majesty's own son — I 
concealed her sex in male attire* What then 1 I 
demand where is she 1" 

44 God knows. She disappeared— so, at least, 
Anjou tells me— with an old gipsy ; further I can- 
not say." 

A ray of hope darted into Acevedo's heart. She 
was saved if under Adelma's care. 

Catherine now used all her arts to win back the 
astrologer to her side. She freely talked to him of 
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the present aspect of affairs, and confided to him her 
desire to unite her daughter Margaret of Valois to 
Henry of Beam m marriage, thereby hoping to con- 
ciliate the Huguenots. 

Acevedo, whose earnest desire it was to promote 
peace between the contending parties, encouraged 
her in the resolution ; and he left her, with the pro 
mise to recommence his observations on the stars, 
and to give her the result without loss of time. 

As soon as he regained his old quarters his first 
act was to thank God devoutly for His protection of 
Gabrielle ; and his second to write to Du Plessis 
Mornay , and request information of his beloved son. 

This communication he was able to send safely 
through his confidential old servant; and to his 
great joy an answer was speedily returned by the 
messenger, full of the praises of Qui, and containing 
the good news that he now occupied a highly 
honorable situation near the person of Henry of 
Beam. Of Gabrielle he could learn nothing ; but so 
entirely did he trust in Adelma's fidelity, that he 
endeavored to dismiss anxiety on her account, and 
gave his whole attention to his astrological observa- 
tions. His health, which had suffered so deeply 
during his confinement, was now restored ; and the 
sun of peace promised to illumine the evening of his 
life. He was yet unconscious of the horrible project 
which the crafty Queen still kept a profound secret 
from every one. 

In the mean time negotiations for the union be- 
tween Margaret and Henry went on. France ap- 
peared to be at rest. Every bosom breathed more 
freely, and Charles found time to conclude a treaty 
with the Emperor Maximilian for a marriage with 
his daughter. There were fetes and rejoicings at 
Paris, and hope inspired many a heart, that for a 
time, at least, the blessings of peace were in store 
for the poor distracted land. The more experienced, 
however, distrusted the deceitful calm, and viewed 
it but as a presage of an approaching storm. 

The Admiral who had for many years been a 
widower, although at an advanced age, astonished the 
world by a marriage with Jacnbine, daughter of the 
Duke of Savoy, a lady many years bis junior, but 
whose attachment to the Protestant faith, and her 
veneration for the character of Coligny, inspired her 
with feelings of tenderness and affection for its de- 
fender. The Duke, her father, was extremely indig- 
nant at the union and disinherited his daughter, who, 
nothing daunted, forsook her father's house and her 
native land to become the wife of the "veteran. The 
few months of peace were devoted in many instances 
to love and marriage. Coligny's daughter, Louise, 
was married to the noble, although poor, Teligny : 
Henry of Conde to Marie of Cleves ; and there was 
actually a project for a matrimonial alliance between 
Henry of Anjou and the maiden Queen of England ; 
but Elizabeth's consent was not forthcoming, and 
Catherine had the mortification of seeing this her 
favorite scheme prove an entire failure. The mar* 
riage between Henry of Beam and Margaret of Valois 
approached its sjpnsummation, to the infinite joy of 
the Protestants, who promised themselves great 
advantages as the result. Charles was now intent 
on declaring war with Spain, the pretext for which 
was artfully declared to be that the Guises were con- 
spiring with that country to trouble bis kingdom. 

So anxious at this time was Charles to draw 



Coligny to Court, that he sent deputies to induce 
him to visit him, under pretence of giving him some 
high place of command in the approaching struggle 
with the Spaniards. Strange to say, Coligny was 
deluded, and his reception by the King was suffici- 
ently warm to lull all doubts he might previously 
have entertained. He was reinstated in all his offi- 
ces — a situation was conferred on him in the council 
— a gift of 10,000 crowns, and the possession of his 
brother's estates, the Cardinal Chatitfon, who had 
been murdered by bis valet at Southampton, during 
an embassy to England, some time previously ; and 
Coligny did, in fact, enjoy the property for a year, 
and the above sum was given by Charles for the pur- 
pose of refurnishing his house. Thus, no means 
were left untried to entrap Coligny ; and, notwith- 
standing the many friendly warnings that he received, 
the success of the plan Was complete. 

But amidst the joyful preparations for the marriage 
of Henry, the Queen of Navarre died suddenly at 
Paris, not without strong suspicions of having been 
poisoned — an event which postponed the nuptials of 
Henry and Margaret, and was a great blow to the 
hopes of the Protestants. 

Henry, at the announcement of his mother's de- 
cease, hastened to Paris. He was received there 
with every demonstration of joy : and Margaret, who 
had conceived a great affection for her betrothed hus- 
band, welcomed him with warmth. But what was 
her surprise when she recognised in his favorite 
attendant the gallant youth who had rescued her at 
the Castle of Monceaux. For a moment the admira- 
tion which he had excited was renewed in full force, 
and she did not fail to let him see it. All the bitter 
feelings in his manly heart, however, were in active 
exercise, and he could scarcely forbear testifying his 
contempt and indignation at the faithless conduct of 
a betrothed wife. He therefore withdrew as much 
as possible from her society, and shared in but few 
of the court festivities. 

Acevedo, meanwhile, watched his beloved son 
closely. Margaret's unholy passion was no secret 
from him, and he rejoiced in Gui's prudence, who, 
resisting the temptation offered by the young King 
of Navarre, resolved to attach himself solely to Col- 
igny, hoping that when the war broke out against 
Spain, he might again have the honor of fighting by 
the side of the venerable Admiral. 

In the meantime, no one was in possession of his 
secret but Acevedo and Coligny. His search for 
Gabrielle was fruitless ; and this, connected with the 
unfortunate prediction of Margaret, now Queen of 
Navarre, made him anxious to quit Paris. 

Du Plessis Mornay # now urged upon him the duty 
of renewing his endeavors to regain his lost estates. 

" The time is favorable," he said; "Henry of 
Navarre loves you ; the King himself is in a mild 
humor ; everything seems auspicious for the reco- 
very of your property, if you will make the effort. 

Gui was not unmindful of the advice, and he had 
the gratification of receiving the royal promise in 
answer to his petition ; and now, but for Coligny's 
earnest request, he would gladly have hastened to 
Auvergne. 

The favor which Charles showed Coligny at this 
time aroused the utmost fear and jealousy in the 
heart of the Queen Mother. De Sauve and Retz, 
asiduous courtiers, on whom she placed great reli- 



ance, assured her that her son was about to escape 
from her, and that he was completely gained over by 
the Protestants 

She availed herself, therefore, of an opportunity 
to take the King apart ; and when she had shut her- 
self up with him in the cabinet, she burst forth in 
the bitterest reproaches. With a mixture of mater- 
nal tenderness and indignation, she recalled to him 
the trials and anxieties of the late eventful Regency, 
the interest and devotion she had ever shown for 
him. 

44 And now," said she with tears, " if they (the 
Huguenots) have the management of affairs, what 
will become of me and Anjou. Give us at least 
time to retreat to Florence. Give your brother an 
opportunity to effect his escape ; there I will die, 
and the greatest pang of my broken heart will be 
that I have lost the love and duty of my royal son." 

Charles was astonished ; and such was the influ- 
ence which his mother exercised over hkn, that he 
immediately implored her forgiveness, and promised 
henceforward to defer to her wishes in all things. 

Catharine was overjoyed at the success of her 
interview— the reconciliation was to her hearts con- 
tent. He was soon summoned to his mother's cham- 
ber, and there found assembled Anjou, Retz, 
Tevannes, and Sauve, the confidents of her murder- 
ous designs. Charles was not yet sufficiently har- 
dened to listen without horror to the unfolding of 
their plots ; but he feared his mother and Anjou 
more than the Huguenots, and the union of these 
fanatics awoke in him indescribable fears for the con* 
sequences to himself. He begged of them,. accord- 
ingly, to declare their whole intentions without 
reserve, and they at once painted the disloyalty and 
treasonable designs of the Huguenots in the most 
glowing colors, declaring that they had been heard 
to boast that he, the King, was their tool, and that 
the Admiral had sworn to take vengeance on his 
former foes. 

It was not in Charles' nature to listen dispassion- 
ately, or to wait for proof of these statements. His 
anger at once broke loose,' there were no bounds 
to his rage, and he swore vengeance on the Here- 
tics; but the Queen and Anjou, mistrusting the 
duration of the royal anger, resolved on the speedy 
assassination of Coligny. Yet, even in this in- 
stance, the art practised was consummate. She 
would have it appear that he fell by the hand of 
Guise. The very scene of the murder ah© had 
already determined : it was to take place in a house 
belonging to an old tutor of the Guise family.* 
There the murderer must for a time lie concealed. 
On the 21st of August, 1573, as Acevedo was about 
to enter the Queen's presence at a late hour one 
evening to lay before her the result of his astrologi- 
cal observations, he met the murderer of the brave 
Mouy, formerly in the service of Duke Francis of 
Guise. The truth seemed at once to strike his quick 



* An assassin was easily found la Maurevel, known as 
the *' King's assassin," he having dispatched Mouy at Niort. 
HS tookhts post in the house of ViUemur. a canon of St. 
Germain i'Auxerrois, who had been tutor to the Duke of 
Guise. He waited some days before an opportunity offered, 
hut on Friday, the 92d of August, as Coligny was returning 
from the Louvre reading some papers, MauroTel fired on bin* 
with a pistol loaded with two balls, which struck the admi- 
ral, one in each arm.— Sully, liv. 1 ; De Tot*. Uv. 52. 
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mind, and a cold chill ran through his veins as he 
recognised so suspicious a person. In a moment he 
left the Louvre for the Hotel de St. Pierre, not far 
from the palace where Coligny resided, and peremp- 
torily desired to speak with the Admiral. 

" Impossible," was the reply ; " he is with the 
King." 

Therefore Gui obeyed the summons 

14 Colonel Viole," said the father to the son, " en- 
treat the Admiral to leave Paris. His life is not 
safe here, neither is yours. For God's sake leave 
the place at once, and hasten to St. Flore." 

A long interview ensued, during which Acevedo 
communicated the ground of his fears to the young 
man. And when Coligny returned home at a late 
hour, Gui impressed on him the necessity of leav- 
ing Paris. 

" Tou forget, Colonel," replied Coligny, calmly, 
" that I owe a duty here both to king and country. 
You forget, moreover, that I am in God's hands, and 
that I have the firmest reliance that nothing can hurt 
me without his permission. I had expected better 
counsel from you, Viole ;" and he calmly retired to 
bed. 

On Friday, the 22d of August, he went early to 
the tennis-court, where, by an audience with the 
king, he attended to fulfil an appointment, as well as 
Mouvans and Teligny. About eleven o'clock they 
returned to Coligny's dwelling. The Admiral, pro- 
ceeding them by a few steps, read as he walked 
along some important papers. When, just as he 
arrived near the Cathedral of Germain Auxerrois, 
the report of a pistol was heard, and its contents 
were lodged in his left shoulder, taking off also the 
forefinger of his right hand. Coligny quickly indi- 
cated the bouse whence he suspected the shot to 
have proceeded, and Gui and Mouvans, sword in 
hand, rushed into it ; but it was empty. 

After a fruitless search they returned to Coligny, 
who was in company with his son-in-law, Teligny. 
When Gui entered the apartment where the hero 
lay, he stretched! out his wounded hand, and a peace- 
ful smile passing over his expressive lips, he said — 

" I ought to have listened to the voice of friend- 
ship ; it is now too late." 

An operation was pronounced necessary, which 
the brave old soldier underwent without a murmur. 
The indignation of the king when the news reached 
him of the murderous attack was unfeigned. . Cathe- 
rine hastened to the wounded man, and expressed 
similar concern ; with her usual cunning laying the 
whole weight of the crime on the Duke of Guise, 
for whose arrest Charles, really ignorant of the true 
perpetrator of the murder, gave 4 immediate orders. 

The sorrow of the Protestants was universal. 
Henry of Navarre, Conde, and Teligny, however, 
who were of opinion that the assassination pro- 
ceeded from private pique, rather than political ani- 
mosity, resolved that peace must at all events be 
preserved ; and Coligny continued to place implicit 
confidence in the word and good faith of his king. 
On the evening of the same day, a council was held 
by the Admiral's bed-side, when the unanimous de- 
cision was this, that no suspicion must be breathed 
of the murder proceeding from a public cause. 

Gui was therefore somewhat astonished at the 
receipt of a few lines from Acevedo, urging on him 
the necessity of immediate flight from Paris ; but 



spurning the idea of leaving his patron, he said, 
"No; if it is God's will that I fall, be it so; but I 
will not, now that he is in adversity, desert my 
friend — nay, my father !" 
He was true to his resolution, and remained. 



CHAPTER XVII. — ST. BARTHOLOMEW^ DAY — GUl's 
INTERVIEW WITH THE KINO. 

rpHE following day the King, the Queen Mother, 
-*- Henry of Anjpu, and Marshal Retz, visited 
the sufferer, and spoke of their deep sympathy in 
his suffering, and their determination to discover 
the criminal; and Charles had a private interview 
with the Admiral.* It was Charles's desire to 
lodge Coligny safe in the Louvre, in anticipation of 
the coming massacre ; but the matter was com- 
promised by placing a strong guard by Coligny's 
house. 

Early on the morning of the* 23rd of August, 
Henry of Anjou entered his mother's chamber, where 
he found the Queen in the utmost distress 

" The hour is come, my son," she said. '' I have 
just seen the physician, and he assures me that 
Coligny's wounds, although serious, are not fatal. 
Think what we have to expect from his vengeance, 
if some decided step be not taken." 

" Let us, then, act at once," said he. " First we 
will endeavor to spread the report through Paris that 
the Protestants have sworn to take a bloody revenge 
on the murderers of their leader. Biraque, Ta- 
vannes, and Retz will accomplish this. The King 
will be stirred up, and ere his indignation cools, we 
will to work." 

"But whenl" 

" To-morrow, at midnight, when the bell of St. 
Germain l'Auxerrois strikes, the baron's last breath 
will be drawn ; and I promise you, my mother, that 
when the sun shall rise on the 25th of August, it 
will shine upon the bodies and graves of our ene- 
mies. Aumale and Guise, are at this moment con- 
cealed with their followers, and long for the moment 
to rush on the heretics. Tour part is now to pre- 
pare Charles for the event ; once do this, and the 
rest will follow. 

"Bat Henry of Navarre and Conde must be 
spared," said Catherine. " I will command Marga- 
ret to remain in her husband's apartments." 

" Not yet, not yet ! wait till to-morrow evening. 
You know Margaret's thoughtlessness ; besides, she 
has friends among the Huguenots, and I have little 
doubt would soon spread the report if we confided 
our schemes to her — when the whole matter woald 
fail." 

So saying, he left the Queen, and hastened to 
Marshal Retz, with whom he had a long consulta- 
tion. 

Acevedo was now summoned for the third time to 
Catherine's presence. He was greatly oppressed, 
and had an indescribable presentiment of some im- 
pending calamity. Ho saw that some dark plot was 



• The author appears to incline to the idea that Charles 
was not accessory to Coligny's assassination, a point -which 
is not, however, very clear. lie was capable of dissimula- 
tion to an equal degree with his mother ; and although he 
seems to have had a personal liking for CoUgny, there is too 
much reason to believe that he was a party to his destruc- 
tion. 



working, and gave many private warnings to the 
Protestants, but they turned a deaf ear to his voice, 
and seemed lulled to a sense of security. 

Every moment, however, increased his alarm. 
Catherine's distracted manner, the continual con- 
ferences with the most fanatical of the Catholics, 
and Anjou's whole bearing, quickened his suspi- 
cions. But although he anticipated the destruction 
of the Protestants, he was far from imagining so 
horrible and ghastly a massacre. 

On the 23rd of August, Du Plessis Mornay, to 
whom news had been sent of the Admiral's assassi- 
nation, came to Paris, and to him he confided his 
apprehensions. But, blinded as many more of the 
party had been by the late friendly dealings of the 
hong and Queen, he would not listen to Acevedo's 
warnings, and in an agony of mind which he could 
not repress, he returned to the Louvre, and spent 
the remainder of the day in prayer. 

The evening of St. Bartholomew was come. The 
sky was overcast, and the darkness universally pro- 
found. Everything in the town was still, and little 
was heard, besides the clash of sentinel's arms. 
Uneasy at this sound, Gui hastened to Coligny's 
couch, and recalled to him Acevedo's repeated warn- 
ing. Coligny looked concerned. " Go, de Viole,* 
he said, " to the King, and ask him, in my name, 
wh at this 'sign portends 1 " 

Gui lost not a moment ; but as he passed through 
the streets, which were almost deserted, he observed 
several of the national guard fully armed, and was 
yet more alarmed at perceiving that three men were 
following him at a short distance, one of whom he 
distinguished to be wrapped in a long mantle. 
When he stood still, they did the same ; and it was 
now evident that they were dogging his footsteps. 
At length he drew his sword, and Was about to re- 
turn to ask for an explanation, when they vanished : 
and, ashamed of his fears, he made the best of bis 
way to the Louvre. He requested an audience with 
the king, and awaited his arrival in a small ante- 
chamber. 

After a few moments, Charles appeared. Gui 
was horrified at his appearance. His eyes were 
restless and bloodshot, and there was a hurried dis- 
composure and a wildness in his air which im- 
pressed Gui powerfully. He made a low reverence, 
of which the king took not the slightest notice, but 
looking darkly at him, he said — 

" Your errand, young man 1" 

" I come from the admiral," said Gui firmly, but 
respectfully, " tf> ask your Majesty the cause ef the 
unfriendly demonstrations in the town which have 
alarmed my noble master in his present weak condi- 
tion." 

" Go home," said Charles kindly ; " assure the 
Admiral that he may be at rest, and that I have only 
the design to discover and to punish the bloodthirsty 
perpetrators of the late horrible crime. Entreat 
him to be composed." 

He made a motion with his hand for Gui to leave 
the apartment, and retired by the same door that ho 
entered. In a moment Gui had perceived in the ad- 
joining apartment both Catherine and Anjou ; there 
were other figures in the room, but the door was too 
hastily closed to enable Gui to distinguish them. 

Not without anxiety he left the Louvre. A death- 
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like stillness prevailed. He stood for a moment to 
listen at the gate of the Palace, when he heard a 
door open at a distance and in another moment he 
was surrounded by four masked men, and thrown to 
the ground and pinioned. Resistance was in vain ; 
his mouth was stopped, and he was too closely bound 
• to stir a muscle. The men carried him* few paces, 
and depositing him in a carriage which was close 
at hand, they drove off at a rapid rate. 

After a long journey, they stopped at the door of 
a small house, where Gui was confined in a low 
chamber, and left in total darkness. 

The least motion was impracticable, and his 
mouth still be- 
ing bound, he s* _—_——— 
could not utter 
a sound. He 
listened breath- 
lessly for any 
noise, until, af- 
ter a season of 
complete still- 
ness he thought 
he heard a 
slight whisper 
in an adjo'ning 
roam. Ho might 
have lain an 
hour in this 
stato — an hour 
of indescribable 
agony, both 
mental and phy- 
sical, when he 
heard a con- 
fused noise ; and 
the door open- 
ing, a second 
prisoner was 
brought in, with 
whom, howev- 
er, all commu- 
nication w a 8 
impossible. 
Gui remem- 
bered Acevedo's 
warnings and 
he was so con- 
vinced that his 
doom was inev- 
itable, that be 

quietly resigned V % 
himself- to die. ~"~ — 

We must now return to the royal cabinet, where 
we left the secret council at the time of Gui's em- 
bassy to the King. On his departure Tavannes and 
Retz represented to Charles that tho attempted as 
aassi nation of Coligny. so far from being attributa- 
ble to Guise, was a concerted scheme between them- 
selves and the Queen to rid the state of so danger- 
ous an enemy ; and no arguments were left untried 
to inflame the hatred of Charles against the Hugue- 
not party, until Waning op, he exclaimed — 

"Par U mart de Dieu! the Admiral shall fall; 
and not he alone, but there shall not a soul of the 
Protestants survive this day. The command is gone 
forth." 

Tavannes then related the preparations which had 



been made in anticipation of this mandate. It now 
only wanted an effort to carry them out. He ac- 
cordingly left the Cabinet, and summoned the pro- 
vost to attend the king, for the purpose of receiving 
his final orders. 

The bravo citizen, who bad heard of the fiendish 
scheme with undisguised horror, firmly declared 
himself quite incapable of conducting so bloody an 
enterprise. 

But at his hesitation* Tavannes lost all self-control, 
and loading the man with threats and imprecations, 
fairly terrified him into submission. 

The orders were to collect the forces at the Hotel 




[DEATH Or THB PRINCE DB OOICDE, IT JABNAO.] 



de Ville, and that as soon as the cathedral clock 
should strike twelve, and a shot should be fired from 
the Louvre, the massacre was to commence. 

Lights and torches were to be placed at the win- 
dows ; chains put across the principal thoroughfares, 
to avoid the possibility of any escape ; and for the 
identification of the Catholics, each man was required 
to wear a white cross on his hat. and a piece of 
white cloth on the left arm. Guise* and Angouleme 
were to begin the massacre by dispatching Coligny. 

Secrecy was observed to the last. The Protes- 
tants were without suspicion ; and Coligny, although 
uneasy, and repeatedly entreated by Acevedo to 
leave Paris, would not consent, contenting himself 
with sending Teligny to the King, through whom he 



received a similar assurance to that which the Mon- 
arch had previously made to Gui de St. Flore of hie 
royal protection and favor. 

Thus was the unhappy man deluded ; but his 
heart was too honorable to believe in the possibility 
of a breach of faith in his Sovereign. 

The instigators of the horrible plot were all col- 
lected in the ground-floor of the Louvre. Charles 
was in a frightful state of disquiet. Catherine — 
and of what is a woman not capable when virtue 
and love are driven from her heart ? — was more self- 
possessed, and spoke to the king with the courage 
of a man, boasting of the deed as of a holy and 
_______________^ righteous act j 

^\ but he trembled 
as the hand of 
the clock nearcd 
the fatal hour, as 
the report of the 
gun was heard, 
and through the 
silence 'of that 
most awful night 
tho great 
bell of St Ger- 
main TAuxer- 
rois fell solemnly 
on his ear. It 
seemed truly 
that the terrors 
of death had got 
hold of him; a 
cold damp 6tood 
on his brow ; liis 
teeth chattered ; 
a death-like 
shudder ran 
thro* his veins; 
and bis con- 
science smote 
him, as he 
thought of the 
great day of ac- 
count, when the 
blood of his 
slaughtered peo- 
ple should be 
required at his 
bands. He wa- 
vered for a mo- 
ment, when he 
J hastily dispatch- 
ed a message to 
the Hotel de Ville to give orders for the suspension 
of the massacre ; but it was too late. It was ss 
though the gates of hell itself were opened, and 
nothing could stop the course of destruction. The 
dagger was plunged into many a guiltless heart 
and the stream of innocent Llood flowed along the 
streets. 

At the first stroke of the clock, Guise and An- 
gouleme, with three hundred armed assassins, 
rushed into Coligny 's house. Cosseins, who com- 
manded the guards, broke open the door in the 
King's name At the moment of the attack the 
noble Admiral was engaged m religious conversation 
with Cornaton, his physician Thomas, and the 
(Contmuri on page 317.) 
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JONATHAN SLICK REDIVIVFS. 



"jT/TESSRS. BUNCE & BROTHER, of thMfty, 
-**-*- have just published, in handsome form, an 
edition of the letters of Jonathan Slick, whose highly 
amusing pictures of New York life attracted so much 
attention a few years ago. Since Mr. Slick first 
gave to the world his Yankee views of men and 
things, a great many imitations have sprang up ; 
but that peculiar oily humor, that richly comical and 
frejh mode of looking at subjects, has never been 



We quote some extracts from the letters, descrip- 
tive of the scenes the artist has portrayed. 

Mr. Slick having been invited to a " soiree" by 
his " Cousin Beebe," he thus describes his experi- 
ence.*— 

" I rnther guess you couldn't have found a better 
looking chap of my size ^nywhere about, than I 
was, when I put on my yaller gloves, and fixed my 
new red silk hankercher in my coat pocket, so as to 
let one eend hang out a leetle, arter I'd put a few of 
the peppermint drops on it — and the way I pulled 



last he made out to earn, and when I asked if all the 
folks was tu hum, he began to show his chalkies, 
jest as he did afore, and sex he, 

M Yes, but they haint come down yit " 
With that I pitched in. and sez I, " Look a here, 
Cuffy, none of your grinning at me, but jest mind 
your own bisness. Pve come to see the iwarry that 
Mr. Beebe's been a buying to treat his company 
with ; so just shut your darned liver lips, and show 
it to me." 

" Oh," sez he, a trying to choke in, " the swarry 




M I wish yon could a seen that Astor House chap when he lead the name : he 
looked as if he didn'tfcnow what to du, but at last he stepped back, and he made a 
bow, and sea he— " 




"Think, says I, is this the swarry that Cousin Deebe has bought to show his 
company: I reckon he'd better have bought a calico frock or something of that 
sort to kiver over it." r 



fully hit by any other pen than that of the renowned 
Mr. Slick himself. 

For some years, these letters have been out of 
print, but during all that time those who had tasted 
of Mr. Slick's humor, were anxious to feast upon it ; 
and many who had only known him by reputation 
were disappointed in being unable to obtain copies 
of epistles that had in their time created so much 
amusement and reputation. This new edition, with 
illustrations, drawn and engraved expressly for it, is 
issued to supply the wants of both of these classes. 

By permission of the publisher, we insert % the 
"Journal," two of the engravings. They 
drawn by one of our best artists. 



foot up Pearl street and toward Broadway, wasn't ' 
slow I can tell you. It takes a feller forever to fix 
here in York — I'd rather slick up for twenty quill- 
ings and apple-bees, than for one swarry, I can tell 
you. I was a'most skared to death, for fear I should 
be too late, for it was eenajest dark afore I left the 
office, so I didn't let the grass grow under my feet 
on the way to cousin Beebe's, yon may be sure. 

When I got to cousin Beebe's door, I pulled the 
silver knob kinder softly, for I felt a sort of palpita- 
tion of the heart at going into a room chuck full of 
quality ; and I jest pulled up my dickey a little, and 
felt to tee if my hankercher hong out of my pocket 
about right, afore the nigger opened the door. At 



is going to be in the drawing room there, walk 
in." 

" What, haint it come yit ?" sez I, " and where's 
all the folks 1 — I tho ught he was going to have a 
party, too." 

" Wal, so he is," says the nigger, "but they haint 
begun to come yit." 

" Wal, now," sez I to myself, " L^his dont beat 
all creation. Now, in Connecticut^ would a been 
eenmost time to go hum agin; ti^ee Yorkers du 
beat all for laziness." With that J went into the 
room. By the living hokey, I never jsee anything 
like it 1 It was enough to dazzle one's eyes ; the 
two doors were slid back into the partition, and i 
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seemed like one great ball-room ; and, besides that, 
there were too great windows at the farther eend, 
that opened into a place that seemed kinder like a 
garden. I didn't know what to make of it, for it 
was chuck fall of posies that looked as bright and as 
green as if it was the fourth of July, and yet it was 
freezing like everything out of doors. I went down 
the room and stuck my head out through the win- 
der, and as true as I live it was a little room all full 
of bushes and roses sot up on benches ; it had a 
glass ruff, and the sides were one allfired great winder, 
with little vines a hanging down over it, and a great 
tree chuck full of something that looked like oranges, 
a standing up agin it. 

There were five or six cages full of little yeller 
birds a hanging among the bushes, and right back 
of the tree stuck over with oranges, stood a marble 
woman a holding up a bunch of grapes cut out of 
marble, with a lot of green leaves twisted round it 
as natural as could be. It was awful handsome, but 
I swan if it didn't make me feel streaked to look at 
her a standing there among the bushes, for she 
hadn't the least rag of kivering on, and it raly was 
enough to make a feller blush to sec her a holding 
the grapes over her head, as if she wanted to make 
people look at her. 

Think sez I, is this the swarry that Cousin Beebo 
has bought to show his company : I reckoned he'd 
better have bought a calico frock or something of 
that sort to kiver over it. I couldn't bear to look at 
it, and so I jest turned about and ttood still by the 
winder with my eyes wide open, for at the t'other 
cend of the room was another garden with a naked 
swarry and bushes in it, as much like the one I'd 
been a looking in as could be. I went toward it, 
but stopped short, and bust out a larfin all by myself, 
for it was nothin but the same garden a shinin in 
the great* big looking-glass, that I wrote to you 
about, that hung up right afore mc. 

# «■ * * *. 

Mr. Slick, after a brief visit to his paternal home, 
returns to New York. Upon this occasion he puts 
up at the Astor. Upon arriving there, in a cab — 

" Wal," sez I to the driver, a feeling in my trou- 
sers' pocket for a ninepence — for the nigger told me 
that them new-fangled cabs had sot up a sort of 
cheap opposition to the hacks — 60 sez I, 

" Wal, what's the damage V 9 

" Only a dollar,' 3 sez he, giving my saddle-bags 
and trunk a jerk onto the steps, and eying my old 
dandy clothes a sort of supercilious, as if he thought 
it would be a tough job for me to hand over the 
chink. I begun to rile up a leetle, but arter a minit 
I happened to think that no ginuine gentleman ever 
gits mad with sich a ruff suff, so I jest looked into 
his face, and sez I, 

' How you talk !" 

With that I gin him a quarter of a dollar, for I 
didn't want to be mean ; but the varmint begun to 
bluster up as if he wanted to kick up a tantrum. I 
didn't seem to mind it, but the critter hung on yit 
for a whole doa^, like a dog to a sassafras root, and 
when some waiters cum down and took away my 
things, he followed, and ketching hold of the saddle- 
bags, said the things shouldn't go till he'd got his 
pay. With that I went up to him again, and 
sez I, 



" Make yourself scan*, you eternal mean coot, or 
I'll give you thepurtyest specimen of Weatherafield 
sole leather that you ever sot eyes on— one that'll 
send you up them wheelbarrow steps of yourn 
swifter than you cum down, a darned sight. You 
needn't look at me— I'm in arnest, and I'll du it, or 
my name aint Jonathan Slick." 

Oh human natur', how the varmint wilted down 
when I said this ; he took off his hat, and sez he—' 
as mean as a frozen potater — sez he, 
" I didn't know as it was you." 
" I rather guess you didn't," sez I. 
The feller seemed to feel so sheepish that it sort 
of mollified me, and so I up and gave him another 
four-pence-ha'penny. With that I went up the 
steps, up and up till I cum to a great long stun hall 
that reached to all creation, with a kind of a bar- 
room at one end. It was a sort of a stun side-walk 
a shut up in a house ; for lots of men wore talking 
and walking about as easy as if they'd been in the 
street. I went up to the bar-room, where a chap 
sot with sour looks, as if he felt to hum all over, 
and sez I, 
" Do you take in boarders here?" 
The chap looked at me from the top of my head 
to the sole of my foot, as if he'd never seen a fall 
sized Yankee in his life ; and after fidgeting about, 
says he — 

" Yes we du sometimes, but mebby you've mistook 
the place." 

"I reckon not," says I. "How much du you 
charge a week? I paid two dollars and fifty cents 
down Cherry-street, but I s'pose you go as high as 
four dollars, or say four fifty." 

The feller looked sort of flushed ; so thinks says I, 
I haint got up the notch yet, so 1*11 give one more 
hist. 

" Wall, sir, it goes agin the grain ; but seein as 
it's the Astor House, per'aps I might give five dol- 
lars, if you'd throw in the washing. I aint hard on 
clothes, say a shirt and three dickeys, with a pair of 
yarn socks a week, and a silk handkercher once a 
fortnight. I shall have to be a trifle extravagant in 
that line. 

The feller grew red in the face, and looked as if 
he was tickled tu death at getting such an offer. 
Think sez I, I hope to gracious I hant made a coot 
of myself and bid up too high. I got so consented 
before the chap spoke, that I sort of wanted to get 
off edgwaye. There was a great day-book a lying 
by him, and sez I — 

" I see you trust out board by your books ; but I'm 
ready to hand over every Saturday night ; so per'aps 
you'll take less for cash." 
The feller sort of choked in a larf, and sez he— 
" That aint a day-book, only one we keep for folks 
that come {jere to write down their names in." 

Think sez I, I guess I'll write my name, and then 
he'll see that he's got hold of a cute hand for a 
bargain, and may dock off a trifle on that are five 
dollars. 



it up harnsomely, and finished off with a k that would 
have made Mr. Goldsmith, the writing-master, in 
Broadway, feel awk'ard if he'd seen it. 

I wish you could have seen the Astor House chap, 
when he read the name ; he looked as if he didn't 
know what to du, but at last he stepped back, and he 
made a bow, and sez he, — 

" Mr. Slick, we are glad to see you at the Astor 
House, and we hope you'll stay with us as long as 
yon remain in the city !" 

I made him a snubbed sort of a bow, for I didn't 
want him to think I was otet anxious to stay till 
we'd clinched the bargain about the board, end sez 
I,- 

14 Wal, now about the price of year fodder; I 
s'pose you'll dock a leetle on that offer of mine. It's 
an allfired hard price, now ain't it?" 

" O," sez he, " never mind the board, Mr. Slick, 
we shan't bo hard with you on that score. The men 
will show you a room, and I hope you'll feel your- 
self quite to hum with us." 

With that a feller cum up to look at the big book, 
and then he whispered to another, and it wasn't two 
minits afore a hul squad of fellers com around, as if 
I'd been a bear shut up for a show, at a copper' a 
head. 

One of the chaps he cut up stairs like all possessed, 
as if be was going to bring somebody else, so I 
begun to think it about time for me to cut stick ; so I 
bollard arter a waiter, and told him to take me up 
where he'd put my trunk. The chap went ahead 
and I followed arter." 
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w 0," sez I, " that's it ; well, give us hold here, 
and I'll write my name right off for you." 

The feller handed over the pen. I stretched out 
my right arm, turned the cuff of my coat over, flour- 
ished off a long-tailed J, till the ink spattered all 
over the book ; then I streaked along to the S, curled 



rpHB most recent Issue of works of Action is Mrs. Seata- 

-"- worth's new romance of" The Lost Heiress," published 
by Peterson, of Philadelphia. We have always consi- 
dered Mrs. Southworth one of the best of American female 
writers, and although her books have been marred some by 
extravagance of style and plot, yet they all possess many an. 
deniable evidences of genius and power. The "Lost Heir- 
ess"— the last— is the best. It has its shrilling and its 
pleasant picture, and it has the advantage of being equally 
interesting in its quiet domestic scenes as in its stormy and 
passionate ones. It afibrds us also a group of happily con- 
trasted character^ and some pleasant insights into lift at oar 
capitols. 

Mrs. Southworth's principal faults are, in the first place, 
an over-fondness for old-fashioned and long-since exploded 
incidents, and for an adherence to some of the w^rfm«n 
peculiarities. Stolen children, and stories built out of each 
material, smacks too much of those ancient romances- 
yclept, " Children of the Abbey," Ac— whose wonders once 
denghted our boyish fancy. 

Peterson has published this book m, for him, unusually 
good style. The print is good, the binding is good, and the 
only thing that mars the volume is a quantity of his ill- 
printed, black advertising pages, that are thrust into the 
back part of it. Such things ought to be excluded as a mat- 
ter of policy, if not as a matter of taste. 
Tbb Ladies' Complete Guide to Crotchet, Fascy 

Khitthvo, ahd Nbedle wo bk. By Mr*. Ann 8. Stephens. 

New York : Garrett dc Co. 

This work contains the clearest elementary information, 
and the fullest instructions for every species of Needlework, 
with new and beautiful edgings and insertions, in addition 
to the choicest specimens of Ladies' Work. 

Part 1, contains elementary Instructions and Examples in 
Crotchet ; Part 2, in Berlin Wool ; Part 3, in Point Lace ; 
Part 4, in Embroidery ; Part 5, in Knitting ; Part 6, in 
Frivollte. 

No young lady of the least pretensions to refinement ean 
afford So do without this work. 
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ST, FLORE. 

(Continued JSrom pmgt 314.) 

preacher Merlin. Coraaton, Hho heard the cry, and 

saw by the flaring torches their murderous faces, 

called out to Coligny— 

" The hour is come when God calls you to him- 
self !" 

Coligny at once apprehended the danger; but 
with his accustomed thoughtfulness for others, he 
pressed on his attendants instant flight, and pre- 
pared himself to meet his doom. His steward, who 
opened the door in a moment, sank dead on the 
threshold, and Besome presented himself. 

" Art thou Coligny V 1 he said. 

" I am/' returned the Admiral ; and you ought 
to respect my gray hairs." 

The only reply that he made was to thrust his 
sword into his body, when his companions soon 
completed the murder with their daggers. He then 
called out to the Duke of Guise and Angouleme, 
who were below, that the deed was done, and threw 
the body into the street. As it fell at Angouleme's 
feet, a cry of savage joy greeted its mil, and giving 
orders to cut off the head, it was carried as a trophy 
to*Jfce LouTre. 



The details of the horrid carnage may well be 
spared the reader. Paris resounded with cries and 
shrieks ; the ringing of the bells of St. Germains 
was answered by the bells of all the churches, and 
the discharge of firearm* in different parts of the 
city ; defenceless people rushed disarmed and half 
naked from their houses. 

The Louvre seemed to offer a refuge, but they 
were driven thence with spears and muskets. Es- 
cape was impossible, and patroles traversed the 
streets in all directions, killing and cutting down 
whomsoever they met— whether man, woman, or 
child, without mercy ; whilst Tavannea, Guise, 
Montpensier, and Angouleme, rode through the 
town, encouraging the murderers. Henry of Na- 
varre and Conde barely escaped with their lives. 
They were taken before the King, who, with his 
usual oaths, commanded them to give up their 
religion, and remanded them for three days, with 
many threats and reproaches. 

The account given by the young Queen of Na- 
varre of that awful night is most graphic, but too 
long to be given in detail. She had scarcely retired 
to rest, when her bed was surrounded by thirty or 
forty Huguenots, who took refuge there, and talked 
all night of the accident which had befallen Coligny. 
Before day the King rose, and the Queen fell asleep. 
In less than an hour she was awakened by a man 
knocking at her door, and calling Navarre! Na- 
varre ! Margaret's maid opened the door, and a 
man rushed in, covered with blood, pursued by four 
soldiers ; and sought her protection. The captain 
of the guard then conducted her to the chamber of 
the Duchess of Lorrain, and on her way thither a 
gentleman was killed at her side. 

At length the day broke. The sun burst through 
the thick clouds, and its beams fell upon a scene of 
slaughter and blood. One almost wonders that the 
luminary did not 'hide its face from horrors so un- 
paralleled ; but still the massacre continued. Be- 
fore evening, however, a herald proclaimed permis- 
sion for every one to return quietly home, and an 
order for the suspension of the work of destruction 



for a lew hoots, only to reeosnsnence with daylight, 
for murders were constant in. the metropolis for 
seven days. Nor was the work of extermination 
confined alone to Paris ; in the provinces, the re- 
cords which history preserves of the barbarity of the 
time, affords a most melancholy picture of human 
nature when its passions are uncontrolled by princi- 
ple and reason. Yet impossible as it is to justify 
the actors in this awful tragedy, we must beware of 
a sweeping censure on the Catholic party. To 
many, doubtless, the scenes of St. Bartholomew's- 
day were repugnant and horrible. France had the 
misfortune to be governed by a weak bad King, 
and detestable advisers ; and the consequences 
were most fatal to the peace and safety of the 
country. 



CHjLPTKB XVIII. — FATHER AND SON. 

THE rays of the morning sun had not yet pene- 
trated the dark chamber where Gui lay in ex- 
pectation of instantaneous death, when suddenly the 
door opened, and Acevedo, attended by the old faith- 
ful servant to whom reference has been .'already 
made, and in whose house they had been confined, 
entered the room. 

As the light which they bore fell upon the face of 
bis fellow prisoner. Gui recognised Du Plessis 
Mornay. After their chains were loosed their atten- 
tion was at once directed to Acevedo, in whose mind 
the reaction was so powerful that he sank almost 
fainting into the attendant's arms. 

" Does he live 1— -does he yet live ?" he asked, con- 
fusedly. " Nay, do I live, or is this a vision V- 

"Collect yourself my friend," said Du Plessis. 
" We live, and thou livest ; but so eventful, and 
fraught with horror, havo been the last few hours, 
that you may well be bewildered. Yet tell us, 
Acevedo, for thou alone can'st unravel the mystery 
— tell us how we came here, and how thou hast 
succeeded in delivering us ?** 

" Not now," replied Acevedo, as raising himself 
he resumed his customary self-possession. " Not 
now ;" and, stretching out his arms, he continued — 

" Come to my heart, you who are my only trea- 
sures on earth ; but first of all come thou ! my son /" 

Gui who had, still no idea of the application of the 
word, gladly obeyed, for he was conscious of a filial 
reverence for the venerable man. 

44 Yes, you are indeed my father !" he said, " and 
this is not the first time you have saved my life." 

There was a pause. Du Plessis looked on with 
the deepest interest as father and son beheld each 
other. At length he said, with a solemnity and ten- 
derness of tone, 

" Away with the veil which I have worn so long — 
my work is at an end. Gui, I am tndy thy father — 
thy deeply-tried, long-suffering, expatriated father." 

Gui stood doubtfully for a moment, but his look of 
hesitation soon changed into one of joy, as with 
beaming eyes, and a countenance bright with thank- 
fulness, he said, 

"Thank God for this mercy !" and the embrace 
that followed, although ardent, was in silence. The 
feeling of that moment was too deep for words. 

Du Plessis folded his hands, and- looked on with 
gratitude ; and the old servant wept for joy. 

When the first emotions of surprise and delight 



were over Du Plessis urged the elder De Viole to 
give them a detailed account of the events of the 
night. 

"Alas !" said De Viole (for we must here drop 
the assumed character of the astrologer), " alas ! 
then we must infuse bitterness in the sweet cup of 
joy." 

By degrees, however, the details of the massacre 
were unfolded ; and the ruse by which he was ena- 
bled to save his son and trusty friend, even by taking 
them prisoners, and conveying them to the present 
hiding place. 

44 And Coligny 1" said Gui, anxiously. 

44 Coligny, my son ! his headless body has been 
dragged through the streets by the mob, and is by 
this time on the gallows at Montfaucon." The 
young man's head drooped, and he asked, in a 
mournful tone, 

44 Why, my father, did you not suffer me to go to 
his couch, rather than bring me hither 1 I might 
have saved him." 

ki It was impossible, Gui ; and you must not re- 
proach me. It was too late. You were deluded by 
your love for him ; and, since you refused to listen to 
my warning, I was compelled to use force, and to 
carry you hither out of the reach of danger." 

Du Plessis here interposed. 

44 God has wonderfully protected us," he said; 
44 let us not forget him in the hour of safety. To 
Him be all the praise ;" and, reverently kneeling 
down, they offered up their thanksgivings to their 
Father in Heaven. 

Gui would gladly have listened to the narrative 
of his father's life, but he replied, " Not yet, my 
son ; our peril is not over — if we are happy enough 
to reach the abode of Rabaud and Salers, then, in- 
deed, we will talk of the past ; but the present 
danger is pressing. We must depart." 

Gui started up. " Not for the world !" he said. 
44 Not yet, however." 

But the cause of his earnestness to remain at 
Paris they could not discover, and to their infinite 
horror and anxiety they found, towards night, that 
Gui had eluded their watchfulness, and had left the 
house. 

Little did he apprehend the risk he incurred, as 
in the dead of night he bent his steps to Mcntfau- 
con. The darkness was profound — the way un- 
known to him ; but at length he stood before the 
ghastly spectacle ; and, after considerable labor, 
succeeded in unchaining the corpse which was sus- 
pended from the gallows. 

It was a little past midnight— a solemn stillness 
reigned around, interrupted only by the croak of the 
ravens as they hovered over their prey. But the 
work was done at last — done with no other light 
than that of the stars, and, with the body on his 
shoulders, he was preparing to leave the spot, when 
he perceived a dark form, from which it would be, 
he knew, impossible to escape. Unsheathing his 
sword, accordingly, and resolved to part with his 
precious burthen only with his life, he at once faced 
the stranger. 

44 Whoever thou art," said a familiar voice, "flee 
at once from the place of danger." 

"Adelma!" cried Gui, greatly relieved as he re- 
cognised his old friend, " Adelma !" 

44 And thou art Gui?*' she replied. "Thank 
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God! I have sought and fought in vain, and 
mourned thee as dead ; but tell me my ion, what 
thou seekest here 1" 

" I ask thee the same question, Adelma. What 
seekest thou 1" 

"Even the corpse of the admiral," was her 
reply. 

41 It is in my possession* and I am about to bear 
it to the grave of his forefathers at Chatillon." 

" God bless thee for the thought ! It was wor- 
thy of thyself; but hast thou calculated the diffi- 
culty of conveying it thither." 

41 I have not," replied Gui ; " but God, who gave 
me strength to begin will also enable me to com- 
plete the work ; and thou, Adelma, canst aid me 
in it." 

" Even so," she said ; and whistled in her pecu- 
liar manner. 

The sound appeared unusually shrill in the still- 
ness of the night, and he held his ears. 

Adelma laughed. She stood still as a Nome* 
until two athletic forms appeared in answer to her 
calL 

44 Wlasko !" she said, " come hither. Take the 
corpse, and follow us at the distance of twenty paces. 
Go noiselessly and warily." 

She then grasped Gai's hand. " Come, my son," 
she said softly, "come, in God's name. Hast thou 
yet experienced the joys of reunion with a parent. 
Ah ! he has had the joy of being thy deliverer ; and 
now shall Adelma lead you all away from this land 
of murders 

They walked rapidly on. Silence was imposed 
until they arrived at the hovel where the elder De 
Viole and Da Plessis were awaiting Gui's return in 
fearful anxiety. The gipsies, with their burthen, 
pausing at the door of the house a moment, then 
proceeded slowly on their way, and Gui entered. 

The father could scarcely forbear from reproaches 
when he saw him ; but they were soon exchanged 
for congratulations when he heard of his courageous 
act. 

41 And I, too, must claim thee for my son," said 
Du Plessis, extending his hand, " God be praised 
for thy courage !" 

" And have I not a nght to call him son like- 
wise," said a broken voice, which De Viole at once 
recognised. 

14 Adelma !" he said, <( heaven has sent thee to 
us," grasping her hand heartily. At the same mo- 
ment extending the ring to him, she said, 

" It is long since you saw it — it is a good omen 
that you see it now. Tet one thing more — take 
back this gold coin, Be Viole, it has burnt my heart 
like fire. You gave it to mo on that memorable 
night when you fled from la Rochelle. You would 
have bought my service. Oh, Viole ! Viole ! you 
grieved my heart deeply. I could have cast it at 
your feet, but I forebore. I return it to you now. 
T;ke it." 

44 Forgive me," he said, " my faithful friend — for- 
give an unhappy father, who, in the moment of ex- 
tremity, forgot the respect due to your feelings." 

Adelma's hand was freely given ; and then, press- 
ing his to her heart, she said, 

" I would gladly die now with thy hand in mine ; 



* One of the three destinies of the old German mythology. 



but no, my work is not yet ended. Prepare to quit 
Paris— we are not safe here. At once we must de- 
part The bloody city must lie far behind us before 
daybreak." 

There was not a dissentient voice in reply to this 
proposition : and safely passing through the many 
dark and secret alleys in which the outskirts of Paris 
abound, and with which the gipsy tribe were so 
well acquainted, they found themselves, after a ra- 
pid walk, in the Bois de Boulogne, where Wlasko 
and his companion, bearing the Admiral's body, re- 
joined them. 

The following night they were at Chatillon. 
Slowly and sadly they lay the; body of the gallant 
Admiral in its last earthly resting-place, to mingle 
with the dust of his ancestors ; and teara fell from 
heroes' eyes as they looked their last upon him, and 
left him to his repose. 

" Now I can breathe freely," said Gui ; 4I my final 
duty is performed. Sleep on thou noble one ! In 
another world where no political animosity, nor re- 
ligious fanaticism, shall cause the hand of brother 
to rise up against brother— where no differences of 
faith shall sever kindled hearts., and where human 
power shall never more interpose to check the free 
course of truth — where the whole air is love and 
peace— there we shall meet again " 

They each touched the cold stiff hand of the vete- 
ran, and, turning sorrowfully from the vault, they 
left Chatillon behind them. 

41 This is not the way to St. Flore," said Viole to 
Adelma, when, on leaving Grenoble, she took a road 
to the left of the town. 

" Let me guide you," she said, u there are yet 
other hearts which must be made glad — hearts that 
have sorrowed long. 

Viole was silent. He guessed her design ; and 
as the sun sank behind the mountains of Auvergne, 
Gui recognised his childhood's home. 

" Adelma, are we going to Rabaud ?" he asked. 

She replied in the affirmative. 

"Let me go first," he said, *• and prepare Ihem 
for my father's arrival Sadden joy is sometimes 
fatal." 

Without waiting fot her reply, the young man 
fled with the swiftness of a roe up the well-remem- 
bered mountain path, which was a nearer way to 
the hamlet than the beaten track which his father 
Adelma, and Mornay pursued. His heart. beat high 
as he approached the cottage, and saw the grey- 
haired old men, the guardians of his orphan child- 
hood, seated in the evening light on a bench before 
the door, just as he had often seen them sit in days 
gone by. They were speaking of him. In a 
moroont he was in their arms, and ere long had 
heard the joyful tidings of the safety of their dear 
old master. 

It was a scene for a painter ; the fine athletic 
youth, the white-haired, time-worn servants ; and, 
as Gui stood before them, making known to them 
the glad news that his father was close at hand, the 
good men fell on their knees, and, lifting up their 
streaming eyes to heaven, Rabaud said, 

" Lord, now lettest thou thy servants depart in 
peace." • 

At this moment Viole appeared. They did not 
at first recognise him. Years and sorrow had left 
many a time-mark on the once clear and open brow 



but the voice was the same : and, when he spoke 
their names, it was as though they had parted but 
yesterday ; and the hands of the long lost lord were 
covered with kisses and tears. 

" You have been a father to my child, Rabaud," 
said Be Viole, affectionately. " Henceforth you are 
no longer a servant, but a brother. I can only re- 
pay you by affection and gratitude ; but to a heart 
like yours, this will, I believe, be your richest re- 
ward." 

It is not often that pleasures so pure are realised 
in this life ; and heaven's peace rested on the hum- 
ble cottage that night. One heart alone was sad 
amidst the joyful ; it was that of Gui The next 
day his father, who saw his depression, and guessed 
its cause, left the little party for the Castle of Ax- 
beque, in company with Adelma. Gabrielle was 
there a sorrowful and solitary woman, little like the 
joyous maiden that she was when first Gui had won 
her love. But when De Viole appeared a loud ex- 
clamation of joy burst from her lips, and she was in 
the arms of him whom she had mourned as dead. 

44 Away with sorrow, Gabrielle," said Viole. 
" Hope and joy must live again at D'Arbeque." 

14 It was a sorrowful smile that played about lUr 
Leautiful mouth as she said, 

" The grave does not give back its dead." 

44 But those whom you mourn as dead may re-ap- 
pear, as in my case, Gabrielle, my child," returned 
Viole ; 4< do not give up hope." 

41 Alas'! alas !" she said, burying her face on his 
shoulder, u ray hope lies beneath the green turf." 

Viole was silent ; but presently, assuming a more 
cbeerful tone, he invited her to come to the neigh- 
boring hamlet and see his friends, and to invite them 
to the castle. She gladly consented, and at once 
accompanied him thither. Gui, on their arrival, was 
seated in the little garden, sunk in sorrowful thought. 
His seat was beneath the shadow of an old chestnut 
tree, where, in childish days, he had often loved to 
sport. Viole and his companion approached unob- 
served. 

44 Gabrielle !" whispered he, "what wouldst thou 
say if Gui Rabaud were to step forward and say to 
thee 4 1 am not Gui Rabaud, but the son of thai man 
who once swore to be thy father!'" 

She trembled, looked inquiringly at him, and her 
face was suffused with blushes. 

41 Gui," said Viole, and Gui awaking from his 
dream, started up. A glance at Gabrielle was suffi- 
cient. Yet could it be ? The father joined their 
hands' together. 

41 My children, my much-loved children," he said ; 
and his fine voice faltered. 44 Be happy, your love 
has endured a sharp trial ; it deserves the reward of 
fidelity." 

They threw themselves into his arms, overpow- 
ered with emotion ; and laying his hand on each 
young head, he uttered a paternal blessing. 

Adelma stood at a short distance weeping. 

"Come here, thou true-hearted faithful one- 
come, it is thy work," he said. 

She came trembling and tearful, and placing her 
hands on their heads, said — 

41 1 told thee, Gui, in days long since passed 
away, that thy hope would not deceive thee. I was 
right." 

Du Plessis, Rabaud, and Salers now joined the 
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little party ; and a happy expedition it was to the 
Castle D'Arbeque, where the hands of Gabrielle and 
her lover were joined in marriage. 

Bat the house of their ancestors was no asylum 
for them. They must leave France, which was now 
bathed in her people's blood, and take refuge in an- 
other land. Switzerland offered them a refuge, and 
ere many days they were on their way to Geneva. 

Adelma conducted them to the frontier. They 
had fondly hoped that the faithful creature, forsak- 
ing her wandering life and her predatory associates, 
would end her days in the peace and comfort of their 
circle. But they were mistaken ; she paused on 
the Border line. 

" May God now protect you !" she said, with a 
faltering voice, " for I must leave you. Adelma can 
only live in the forest; and beneath the shadow of 
its trees must her grave be made. My wanderings 
are nearly ended In the evening of my days there 
has been light ; for I have known and loved you. 
Farewell," she continued, and raising herself to her 
full height, said, in her prophetic tone, — " Cross not 
the border of France again ! Yet, a little longer the 
deadly struggle must continue ,* but peace will pre- 
vail at last. Farewell ! My eyes discern a happy 
future for you. Don't quite forget Adelma in your 
hours of joy, for her last breath shall be a prayer for 
you." 

With these words she vanished among the trees, 
and with many blessings on her constant affection, 
the happy band continued their route to Geneva 



THE EXPERT SWIMMER. 



AS soon as the summer is nearly over, the rash* 
ionable world of Paris, like the fashionable 
world of London, takes flight to the country and the 
watering-places, and " everybody" is then said to be 
" out of town." A gnat resort of the beau numde 
is St. Malo in Brittany, a picturesque sea-port, 
which Chateaubriand has immortalised. A few 
summers ago, the weather being remarkably fine, it 
was more thronged than usual. Any one who had 
been a frequenter of the salons in the Chausee 
d'Antin during the preceding winter, would have 
met old familiar faces at every step he took. All 
Paris was at Malo. When we say all Paris, of 
course we include the elegants of Paris— those 
superb gentlemen, so well known on the Champ de 
Mars, and at the billiard-tables of the Jockey Club, 
who live so gaily for a short time, no one knows 
how, astonishing all Paris by the brilliancy of their 
boots, the whiteness of their linen, and the gran- 
deur of their air, and disappearing by-and-by no one 
knows where. 

At Malo, at the period we mention, there was one 
of these distinguished individuals, whom everybody 
knew, though everybody was surprised to see him 
there. The fact was, that it was universally be- 
lieved that during the preceding summer he had 
made a very clean finish of a fine property at the 
Cafe- de Paris, at the Opera, and on the race-course 
at Chantilly, and was now in training for the Morgue 
in some very gloomy garret. 

What was the surprise of the visitors at St. 
Malo, when he made his appearance on the prome- 



nade as fresh, as gay, as gloriously foppish as ever; 
white gloves, exquisite boots* lorgnette, glossy 
moustache — nothing in Jus whole personel betok- 
ened aught but prosperity and wealth ! He played 
as deeply at the casino as ever he had done at the 
Jockey Club, and displayed the same flow of animal 
spirits, and the same disposition to make jokes and 
say smart things, that made him " such a nice young 
man and so witty" amongst the young ladies. 
Every one began to wonder how he had repaire*? 
his fortunes, and his sudden resurrection was added, 
without hesitation, to the already numerous wonders 
of the world. 

The mystery was, however, very soon explained. 
Two personages of rough exterior made their ap- 
pearance one morning at his hotel, and inquired for 
him. Upon receiving a description of them from 
the waiter, he arose and bolted straightway through 
the back door, and fetching a compass, came round 
in front, and flew, rather than ran, towards the beach. 
The two strangers — let us acknowledge it at once, 
the two bailiffs— gave chase with tremendous ar- 
dor. The whole of the fashionables were out taking 
their morning walk, and were hugely delighted 
at the spectacle. Here was a fair prospect for an 
exciting scene— a full-blown comedy. The first act 
was begun; the denouement was coming. All 
rushed towards the hapless wight, expecting to see 
him surrender at discretion as soon as he reached 
the water. Not so ; as he ran, he began to divest 
himself of his outer garments, and ere he arrived 
at low-water mark, his costume— proh pudor! — 
consisted of a pair of bathing-drawers, " pure and 
simple," as his countrymen would say. Without 
longer delay than was necessary to slip off his boots, 
he plunged into the foaming tide, and struck out 
boldly towards the illimitable perspective. "The 
first circles," all of which were now assembled on 
the scene of action, were still more delighted. This 
was the first touch of the emotional that many of 
their members had met with for some time, not- 
withstanding .a diligent look-out for months pre- 
viously in various parts of Europe. None, however, 
were more delighted than the bailiffs. They found 
themselves suddenly elevated into " lions," the ob- 
served of all observers ; and they felt sure of their 
prey, for of course he would have to come ashore 
very speedily. They thought they needed but to 
wait a few minutes, or but half an hour at most. 

But they were too confident. Human affairs are 
necessarily uncertain. Two hours rolled over with- 
out the lively Parisian's giving the slightest evidence 
of any intention to return to his native shore. He 
was evidently in his glory, though not in his ele- 
ment. The fondest wish of the Frenchman's heart 
was being gratified — the possession of a fine oppor- 
tunity for showing off bis accomplishments to an 
admiring crowd. He was a capital swimmer, and 
being now put upon his mettle in more senses than 
one, he floated, he dived, he walked, he swam on 
his back, swam with one leg in the air, swam on 
one side — in short, did everything thai man could 
do in water, and still showed no signs of weariness. 
The bailiffs, instead of being discouraged by these 
evolutions, only became more anxious for his cap- 
ture. This, however, seemed nearly as far away as 
ever. He was nearly three hours in the water, and 
was still gamboling like a porpoise or dolphin of 



lively disposition. Suddenly he turned his head 
from the shore, and swam rapidly towards the open 
sea. The public functionaries who were awaiting 
his return thought this a last attempt to deceive 
them, and were chuckling at the thought of how 
quickly he would be undeceived. But they began 
to be alarmed when they found that he was rapidly 
disappearing, and was already a mere speck on the 
blue expanse of waters; and at last they came to 
the conclusion that he was about to end his career, 
and baffle his creditors, by drowning himself, thus 
killing two birds with one stone. Suddenly he was 
seen to hail a fishing lugger, and a moment after- 
wards his white back glittered in the sunlight as he 
ascended its side. The boat then made sail to- 
wards the offing, and was soon lost sight of. 

Nothing more was heard of the swimmer for 
three weeks. He was talked of; to be sure ; but 
before that time had elapsed some more* exciting 
topic had arisen, and he was forgotten. One day, 
however, the English steamer came alongside the 
quay at St. Malo, and a family, apparently of dis- 
tinction, if a huge pile of luggage and a great re- 
tinue of servants prove it, disembarked ; and what 
was the astonishment of the inabitants to see the 
Parisian exquisite at the head of it, with a charm- 
ing English girl leaning on his arm, her father and 
mother following in the rear, and he himself look- 
ing as smiling, as elegant, and gorgeously arrayed 
as ever. 

All was soon explained. He had, by large prom- 
ises, induced the fishermen to convey him to Jersey, 
and once there, his address did all the rest. His 
charming air, the air of romance and mystery he 
threw about his position, carried the shopkeepers by 
storm. They hastened to rig him out from top to 
toe in the extreme of the mode, in the full belief 
that they were gaining a place in the memory of a 
frolicsome count of high rank, and that his arrival 
in a strange country, in swimming drawers and a 
fisherman's jacket, was " a way he had.*' Once 
equipped, he sallied forth, and was soon the lion of 
St. Helier's. Everybody was on tiptoe to invite him 
to their house. He was flattered, feted, and car- 
ressed. He made the acquaintance of a wealthy 
merchant then residing there with his family. He 
soon became a constant visitor at the house, and 
having, by his pleasing appearance and fascinating 
manners, secured the affections of one of the daugh- 
ters, became possessor of her hand, and with it an 
enormous fortune. He returned to St. Malo in the 
manner we have described. 

Inquiries made about him by Mr. P. in Paris 
were satisfactorily answered by well-wishing friends, 
and were amply sufficient to satisfy any slight 
doubts that he might have ; for with all an English- 
man's love for alliance with idle aristocracy, the 
father, as well as the* daughter, was captivated by ! 
the Frenchman's brilliant exterior, easy manners, ' 
lofty pretensions, and evident familiarity with good i 
society. The fortune restored the Parisian to his 
old position in society He paid his debts at St. 
Malo, and the next day started for Paris, where he 
was formally united to Miss P. in the bonds of ma- 
trimony. The matter furnished a delightful topic 
for the gossip in the salon of the Chaussoe d'Antin 
last winter. 

The whole story is simply truth. 
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DIAMOND DUST. 

Socially, we may ail easily be divided into two 
classes in this world, at least in the civilised part 
of it. If we are not the people whom others talk 
about, then we are sure to be the people who talk 
about others. 

The parent who would train up a child in the 
way he should go, must go the way he would train 
up his child in. 

Or the sixty-nine words which compose the 
Lord's Prayer, only five axe not Saxon. 

Hkabt. — A rare article, sometimes found iu hu- 
man beings. It is soon, however, ossified by com- 
merce with the world, or becomes fatal to its pos- 
sessor. 

Juby.— Twelve prisoners in a box to try one at 
the bar. 

Wealth. — The most respected quality of man. 

Relations. — People who imagine they have a 
right to rob you if you are rich, and to insult you 
if you are poor. 

We can never die too early for others when we 
live only for ourselves. 

Conscience and covetousness are never to be 
reconciled. like fire and water, they always de- 
stroy each other, according to the predominancy of 
either. 

How difficult you would find it to convince a 
miserly heart that anything is good which is not 
profitable, or a libertine one that anything is bad 
which is pleasant. 

That man comes off with honor who governs his 
resentments instead of being governed by them. 

Beauty, like truth, never is so glorious as when 
it goes the plainest. 

Sensibility. — A quality by which its possessor, 
in attempting to promote the happiness of other 
people, loses his own. 

My Dear. — An expression used by man and 
wife at the commencement of a quarrel. 

When we record our angry feelings let it be on 
the snow, that the first beam of sunshine may ob- 
literate them for ever. 

He who buys too many superfluities may be 
obliged to sell his necessaries. 

A fool generally looses his estate before he 
finds his folly. 

A han that hoards riches and enjoys them not, 
is like an ass that carries gold and eats thistles 

Borrowed garments seldom fit well. 

Cast no dirt into the well that has given water 
when you were thirsty. 

Expensive fish and fine guests often get unplea- 
sant when three days old. 

Haste very often trips up its own heels. 

Men often blush to hear of what they were not 
ashamed to act. 

Pride is a flower that grows in the Devil's gar- 
dens. 

More are drowned in the wine cups than in the 
ocean. 



Tows** are measured by their shadows, and great 
men by their calumniators. * 

Whin rogues give a dance the Devil is sure to 
be fiddler. 

Some sort of charity will swallow the egg and 
give away the shell. 

What is not needed is dear at any price. 

He is a truly charitable and good man who, when 
he receives injuries, grieves rather for the malice of 
him that injures him than for his own sufferings. 

Neither interest nor friendship, to please any 
man, should cause us to do evil. 

It is not to the theatre that it is necessary to go 
to grow tender, it is among the poor and. unfortunate ; 
who go there to shed tears, drop their own. 

He who knows how to study and be silent, to harden 
himself against his faults and bow to all events, to 
believe his heart and distrust his eyes, knows how 
to live and die. 

He only is the rich and happy man who gains 
such a treasure as lies above the storms of the 
world. 

Every man's virtue is best seen in adversity and 
temptation. 

When we are well, we may do much good, if we 
will ; but when sick, no man can tell what we shall 
be able to do ; it is not much good that is then to 
be expected from us. 

Few men mend in sickness; as there are but 
few who, by travel, and a wandering life become 
devout. 

We ought not to be proud of well-doing, for the 
judgment of God is far different from the judgment 
of men. 

The impressions of religion are so natural to 
mankind, that most men are necessitated, first or 
last, to entertain serious thoughts about it. 



Verbum Sat. — A Lady who has evidently stu- 
died the subject, wonders why rouge has not been 
long since exploded, as the gentlemen evidently ad- 
mire paleness, else why their partiality for " pale 
ale V 9 However, if she might be permitted to offer 
an opinion, she would suggest that the ale in ques- 
tion, although doubtless extremely pleasing, might 
perhaps have its beauty rendered still more piquant 
by the most delicate touch in its cheeks of the 
slightest peach-blossom. She' also objects to the 
word " stout ;" and would propose to have that pe- 
culiar kind of porter called embonpoint. 

The Two Mr. Mathbwses. — Frank- Mathews 
was in the habit every evening of having a pint of 
porter from the neighboring "public." On one 
occasion Charles Mathews met the pot-boy on the 
stairs, and inquired " who the beer was for V The 
boy replied, "For Mr. Mathews." On which 
Charles replied, " I'm going to Mr. Mathews, and 
I'll carry it to him." So knocking at the door, and 
imitating the boy's voice, he said, " Here's your 
beer, sir." Frank, knowing Charley's voice, not- 
withstanding the disguised tone, replied, " Put it 
down." The rejoinder was, " My master told me 
not to leave the beer without the money." " Oh, 
in that case," replied Frank, " it's not for me, but 
for the other Mr. Mathews." 



HIDDEN LIGHT. 

IMUCHmistrast the voieo 
That says all hearts sis oofc 
That mere self-interest reigns, 
And all Is bought and sold. 



Who wffl not strive to And 
Some latent virtue in 
The soul of all mankind. 



Yes! If yon say the! 

Is seal'd and dry, I know 
It needs a wiser hand 

To make the waters flow 

If yon will still appeal 

To Evil rife in all. 
I know a demon band 
Will answer to your call 

Bnt when the Lord was gone, 
The Lord who came to save, 

Two angels fair and bright 
Sat watching by the grave. 

And from that blessed hoar. 

With an immortal mien, 
In erery tomb of Good 
Some Angel sits unseen. 

The spell to bring it forth ? 

With lowly gentle mind. 
With patient love and trust, 

Go aeek-end ye shall find ! 



MONTHLY REVIEW OF THE FASHIONS. 



BY MK8. ANN 8. STEPHENS. 



THE autumnal season has arrived ; and, during; 
the day, whilst the sun shines, summer toilets are 
required ; but in the evening they most be changed 
for the warmer dresses of whiter. As yet there is 
not much novelty ; and the fashions of last spring, 
reappear in place of anything new. One garment 
only, which we mentioned in the spring, has become 
decidedly fashionable : it is a small round cloak, with 
a little collar, and trimmed only wish a silk galleon 
to match. The color is grey, of a dark or light 
shade, composed lather of black and white threads 
mixed, than of grey threads alone. The material 
employed for these cloaks is either U pta* sTsfnesm, 
or la p$tuekefit9ee : they are lined with wadded silk. 
Scotch plaids are much wom ; in different colors, 
mixed with white and black, with Scotch borders. 

We have seen lately a new method of arranging 
the skirts of the dresses, which if adopted, would 
replace flounces ; it consists of bands which reach 
from the waist to the bottom of the petticoat, at a 
short distance from each other, the whole of the pet- 
ticoat being slightly puckered by these bands ; they 
are of the same material as the dress, and are fin- 
ished on each side with braid The sleeves are 
trimmed to correspond, the bands being placed either 
lengthwise, and thus gathering the sl e eves crosswise, 
and gathered in the opposite direction. 

Braces are much worn in Europe as an ornament. 
They are narrow at the commencement, and widen 
towards the shoulder, descending on the back rather 
wider than in front, and finhraing at the waist. 
When the body is made with basques eontoHt* to 
the edge. 
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The sleeves worn at present are nearly all formed 
of three puffings ; in the gathers are placed little rows 
of ribbon, similar to those which ornament the bodies. 

We have visited the stores, in order to find some 
great novelty for the winter ; and we have discovered at 
Ubsdell, Pearson and Lakes, some Scotch plaid 
satins, of vivid colours, similar to those worn last 
winter ; also, some sarsenets of varied designs, and 
some new patterns evidently taken from eastern 
drawings. 

For the under-sleeves we have noticed the Man., 
ches Pompadour, They are made either of muslin 
or net, and are composed of two large puffings, sepa- 
rated by a smaller one, through which a ribbon is 
run ; they are trimmed with flounces, either of lace 
or muslin embroidery ; each flounce is headed by a 
small puffing, and two bows fasten the middle of the 
sleeve. 

The Manche Eugenie, adopted by the Empress of 
France, is elegant and simple, thus uniting the two 
essential conditions for becoming fashionable. Eng- 
lish embroidery for sleeves, collars, petticoats, dec, 
is now so common, that it is laid aside and replaced 
by satin-stitch. 

In ladies 1 equestrian costume some slight modifica- 
tions have of late been made ; and they add much to 
its grace and elegance. The riding-habit, has been 
improved by the addition of the basque, which suits 
this kind of dress better perhaps than any other. 
The corsage is made either open or close in front. 
Some have revert, others have the front ornamented 
with velvet, braid, or embroidery in silk, three rows 
of small buttons run up each side from the waist to 
the shoulders. The sleeves are, for the most part, 
of the mousquetaire kind, finished at the ends by 
very deep turned-up cuffs, reaching as high as the 
elbow, and having an opening on the outside of the 
arm. Another style of sleeve which has occasion- 
ally been adopted is formed of two large pufts, the 
lower one reaching about the middle of the fore arm. 
The collars worn with these corsages are almost 
always edged with deep Vandykes, and consist of 
batiste richly ornamented with needlework. The 
under-sleeves axe always bouillonnes, and should be 
of the same material as the collar. The grey, or 
black felt bat, is frequently worn a little inclined 
over the forehead ; it is usually trimmed either with 
a long feather, which passes round the crown, and 
gracefully waves at the back, or with a large velvet 
bow with long flowing ends. The veil may be of 
tulle or gauze, black or blue, and is frequently em- 
broidered with silk of the same color. The riding- 
habit has a small pocket on one side of the corsage 
just above the waist, which is destined for the hand- 
kerchief. The pocket handkerchiefs, prepared ex- 
pressly for riding costumes, are of small dimensions. 
Some, consisting of exceedingly fine batiste, are 
elaborately ornamented with needlework. Of these, 
several are edged with a broad hem, surmounted by 
a row of hem stitch, and in each of the four eorners 
an escutcheon is embroidered in satin-stitch, the 
escutcheon enclosing devices and attributes relating 
to the chase. Some are trimmed with- Valenciennes 
lace, and others are surrounded by a pretty vignette 
border embroidered in colored silk; such, for in- 
stance, as a wreath of China asters, or sprays of 
mignonette and forget-me-not, or simply by a border 
of oak leaves. 



CHESS. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

K. J.— Wo insert your four move Problem— that in six will 
admit of two solutions ; which is a decided objection. 

R. B.— Des Chappelles was doubtless a remarkable player. 
He was likewise a remarkable talker. As to bis having 
acquired bis fall fores at Chess in a few day*— although 
we are aware that such was bis boast— it is sheer non- 
sense. 



LAWS OF THE GAME OF CHESS. 
As amended by a Committee of the London 
Chess Club, and generally adopted throughout 
Europe and the United States of America — 

I. — The chess-board mast be so placed that each 
player has a white corner square nearest his right 
hand. If the board has been improperly placed, it 
must be adjusted, provided four moves on each side 
have not been played, but not afterwards. 
y II. — If a Piece or Pawn be misplaced at the be- 
ginning of the game,~either player may insist upon 
the mistake being rectified, if he discover it before 
playing his fourth move, but not afterwards. 

III.— Should a player, at the commencement of 
the game, omit to place all his men on the board, he 
may correct the omission before playing his fourth 
move, but not afterwards. 

IV. — If a player, undertaking to give the odds of 
a Piece or Pawn, neglect to remove it from the 
board, his adversary, after four moves have been 
played on each side, has the choice of proceeding 
with or recommencing the game. 

V. — When no odds are given, the players must 
take the first move of each game alternately, draw- 
ing lots to determine who shall begin the first game. 
If a game be drawn, the player who began it has the 
first move or the following one. 

VI. — The player who gives the odds has the right 
of moving in each game, unless otherwise agreed. 
Whenever a Pawn is given, it is understood to be 
always the King's Bishop's Pawn. 

VII. — A Piece or Pawn touched must be played, 
unless at the moment of touching it the player say 
"fadoube" or words to that effect ; but if a Piece 
or Pawn be displaced or overturned by accident, it may 
be restored to its place. 

VIII. — While a^player holds the Piece or Pawn 
ho has touched, he may play it to any other than 
the square he took it from ; but having quitted it, 
he cannot recall the move. 

IX. — Should a player take one of his adversary's 
Pieces or Pawns, without saying •• Jadoube" or 
words to that effect, his adversary may compel him 
to take it ; but if it cannot be legally taken, he may 
oblige him to move the King ; should his King, 
however, be so posted that he cannot be legally 
moved, no penalty can be inflicted. 

X. — Should a player move one of his adversary's 
men, his antagonist has the option of compelling 
him — 1st, to replace the Piece or Pawn and move 
his King ; 2nd, to replace the Piece or Pawn and 
take it ; 3rd, to let the Piece or Pawn remain on 
the square to which it had been played, as if the 
move were correct. 



XI. — If a player take one of his adversary's men 
with one of his own that cannot take it without 
making a false move, his antagonist has the option 
of compelling him to take it with a Piece or Pawn 
that can legally take it, or to move his own Piece 
or Pawn which he touched. 

XII. — Should a player take one of his own men 
with another, his adversary has the option of oblig- 
ing him to move either. 

XIII.— If a player make a false move, i. e., play 
a Piece or Pawn to any square to which it cannot 
legally be moved, his adversary has the choice of 
three penalties ; viz., 1st, of compelling him to let 
the Piece or Pawn remain on the square to which 
he played it; 2nd, to move correctly to another 
square; 3rd, to replace the Piece or Pawn and 
move his King. 

XIV. — Should a player move out of his turn, his 
adversary may choose whether both moves shall re- 
main, or the second be retracted. 

XV. — When a Pawn is first moved in a game, it 
may be played one or two squares ; but in the latter 
case the opponent has the privilege of taking it en 
passant with any Pawn which could have taken it 
had it been played one square only. A Pawn can- 
not be taken en passant by a Piece. 

XVI. — A player cannot castle in the following 
cases : — 

1. If the King or Rook have been moved. 

2. If the King be in check. 

3. If there be any Piece between the King and 
Rook. 

4. If the King pass over any square attacked by 
one of the adversary's Pieces or Pawns. 

Should a player castle in any of the above cases, 
his adversary has the choice of three penalties ; viz., 
1st, of insisting that the move remain ; 2nd, of com- 
pelling him to move the King ; 3rd, of compelling 
him to move the Rook. 

XVII.— If a player touch a Piece or Pawn that 
cannot be moved without leaving the King in check, 
he must replace the Piece or Pawn and move his 
King ; but if the King cannot be moved, no penalty 
can be inflicted. 

XVIII. — If a player attack the adverse King 
without saying " Check," his adversary is not 
obliged to attend to it ; but if the former, in playing 
his next move, were to say " Check," each player 
must retract his last move, and he that is under 
check must obviate it. 

XIX. — If the King has been in check for several 
moves, and it cannot be ascertained how it occurred, 
the player whose King is in check must retract his 
last move, and free his King from the check ; but if 
the moves made subsequent to the check be known 
they must be retracted. 

XX. — Should a player say " Check," without giv- 
ing it, and his adversary, in consequence, move his 
King, or touch a Piece or Pawn to interpose, he 
may retract such move, provided his adversary has 
not completed his last move. 

XXI. — Every Pawn which has reached the eighth 
or last square of the chess-board, must be immedi- 
ately exchanged for a Queen or any other Piece 
the player may think fit, even though all the Pieces 
remain on the board. It follows, therefore, that he 
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may have two or more Queens, three or more Rooks, 
Bishops or Knight*. 

XXII.— If a play remain, at the end of the game, 
with a Rook and Bishop against a Rook ; with both 
Bishops only ; with Knight and Bishop only, &c, 
he must checkmate his adversary in fifty moves on 
each side at most, or the game will be considered as 
drawn ! the fifty moves commence from the time the 
adversary gives notice that he will count them. The 
law holds good for all other checkmates of Pieces 
only, such as Queen, or Rook only, Queen against 
a Rook, &c, &c. 

XXIII. — If a player agree to checkmate with a 
particular Piece or Pawn, or on a particular square, 
or engage to force his adversary to stalemate or 
checkmate him, he is not restricted to any number 
of moves. 

XXTV.—A stalemate is a drawn game. 

XXV. — If a player make a false move, castle im- 
properly, &c, &c., the adversary must take notice 
of such irregularity before he touches a Piece or 
Pawn, or he will not be allowed to inflict any 
penalty. 

XXVI. — Should any question arise, respecting 
which there is no law, or in case of a dispute res- 
pecting any law, the players must refer the point to 
the most skilful disinterested bystanders, and their 
decision must be considered as conclusive. 



PROBLEM NO. VII. 

BY X. J- 

Black. 
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White. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 



%* Secretaries and other officers, or members of Chess 
Clubs in the United States and British North America, aro 
requested to put us in possession of such information as will 
enable us to publish the times and places at which their 
meetings are held. Communications on all subjects of inte- 
rest connected with the game, from amateurs generally, will 
be always acceptable ; and due attention to all queries as to 
the Laws and Customs by which Chess play is regulated, 
may be at ajl times relied upon. 



The San Francisco " Sun " is responsible for 
the following : — " We met a grammarian, who had 
just made an unsuccessful tour through the mines, 
conjugating, or rather cogitating thus : ' Positive 
mine; comparative miner ; superlative minus /" 




Railway Porter. — "Any Luggage, Sir?" 
Traveller. — "Yas — Carpet Bag and Cigar Case." 
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THB OLD HAMOB BOUSE. 



CALDERWOOD GRANGE. 

BY THOMAS MTXL1B, 

AUTBOB OF " EOYSTOW SOWBB," " FAIB BOIAHOHD," " LADT A HP SBBT," " SIDBOlf OtLBS," 



CHAPTER I. 

T^OR more than a quarter of a century, we have 
■*■ seen Time passing into the deep darkness of de- 
parted years, since England rocked and heaved under 
that convulsive agitation which carried the Reform 
Bill through Parliament. Those who are now only 
young men and women, have seen nothing like the 
hot and dangerous fever into which the country was 
then thrown. The contest was in spirit similar to 
that carried on between the Royalists and Round- 
heads, when parties were divided by Charles and 
Cromwell ; the one resolving to hold all they pos- 
sessed — the other determined not to give up the 
struggle unless the Conservative party surrendered. 
Destructive fires too often reddened those stormy 
midnights, and, in the day, armed troops were seen 
hurrying to and fro, as alarm gathered on the heels 
of alarm. Many lives were lost and much valuable 
property wantonly destroyed. For a time, the arm 
of Government seemed paralysed ; while the signal 
fires of rebellion heaved up with an ominous glare, 



and all waited with " bated breath " for the breaking 
out of the threatening eruption. 

Agents from the Political Unions had also crept 
into and disturbed the green repose of our hitherto 
peaceful and dreamy villages; for even peasants 
began to think that, if they were taxed, they ought 
to have a voice in the election of their tax-masters ; 
and so the hall and hamlet became divided. The 
descendant of a long line of country squires was 
sometimes hooted up to the very gates of the old 
manor house or grange, instead, as of old, when 
with bare heads and low brows, the simple peasants 
gathered round, in fearful welcome, proud if they 
but received a nod of recognition from the lord of 
the surrounding acres. Added to this, men who 
had worked hard in their younger days in smoky 
towns, washed their hands, walked out, and pur- 
chased immense estates ; having no more reverence 
for old families, or old customs, than they had for 
the old members— whom they opposed, overthrew, 
overstepped ; then sat calmly and coolly down on 
the seats they had occupied for long years in the 
House of Commons, as if '• to the manner born." 



4 SODFBBT MALVBBN," BTO. 

The old John Bull wore at this time top-booti£and 
a coat of blue broad-cloth, adorned with double-gilt 
buttons ; drank his two or three bottles of crusted 
old port a-day, and called all reformers radicals and 
rascals. Young John Bull only regarded him with 
a smile, for he was loo busy watching steam-power 
emerge from the dark tunnel of Time, raising liter- 
ary institutions, and thinking what works he could 
best issue, in a cheap form, for the labouring classes 
to read, to care much about the ravings of the be- 
nighted old gentleman. It was, in brief, the turn- 
ing period to many changes, the history of which is 
hitherto unwritten. 

Amongst those who crept beyond their grey park- 
walls and secluded manor-houses, while the times 
were thus " out of joint," was Sir Miles Calder- 
wood, of Calderwood Grange, a Tory hip and thigh, 
one of the good old obstinate school, with only a 
woman's reason for being what he was — " because 
he was so." Had Miles sworn allegiance to Satha- 
nus, he would have defended his evil majesty from 
hoof to horn, nor permitted a hair of his tail to have 
been scandalized in his presence. He conscienti- 
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ously believed that concession of any kind was only 
another name for ruin ; and that the ground on 
which the Church and State rested must be support- 
ed, if all the rest of the country was blown into 
countless trillions of atoms, and scattered as foun- 
dation-dust for other unformed worlds in the im- 
mensity of space. When he spoke of •' his coun- 
try," he never thought of the labouring millions 
that country contained : unless it was how they were 
to be kept down, or "in thtir places," as he termed 
it. As the Mahometans at one time believed that 
women had no souls, nor any right to future exist- 
ence — so did Sir Miles Calderwood believe that the 
working classes had not only no right to have a 
voice in returning a representative, but that it was 
also much better for them that it was so. He hated 
all change and innovation, unless, as he said, " such 
things were the work of Nature, or brought about 
by the hand of Time ;" and following out this prin- 
ciple, he left his trees to be felled by the winds, 
then had them removed when they were useless for 
any other purpose, saving that of firewood. He 
was one of those men who live on the past ; who 
are ever looking backwards with a sigh of regret, 
instead of forwards with a smile, to where Hope 
stands beckoning us onwards to the future. 

He was prouder of showing the armour his ances- 
tor had fought in, than he was of the little old alms- 
houses founded by Dame Dorothy Calderwood, 
Anno 1508, as the black letter inscription showed : 
and if he did allude to that worthy lady, it was only 
as a pretext to show a deed which her husband had 
signed with the cross, because he was unable to 
write his name. " My ancestors," he would say, 
"served their king and country without troubling 
their heads about learning anything more than the 
noble art of war ; and now there is an outcry of 
« Educate ! educate !" A pretty England it will be 
when every mechanic is taught to read and write." 

With the exception of his own servants, who 
were well fed, and well paid, and servile as awed 
curs, he knew no more of the real state of the work- 
ing classes of England than a tattoed chief in the 
Southern Islands. When he visited the neighbor- 
ing manufacturing town, he put up at the head inn, 
while his beautiful daughter made a few calls with 
the carriage ; and even there he had his private 
apartment, into which some electioneering agent or 
brother magistrate was occasionally admitted. Some- 
times he attended a public meeting, or was present 
at the assizes, or at one of the country balls, or his 
chariot might be seen on the race-Course ; but with 
these exceptions, he seemed to have as little to do 
with the busy world without his park walls, as his 
ancestral oaks that had been rooted for centuries 
within. 

On the other hand, the labourers and mechanics 
only knew him as a severe magistrate on the bench ; 
strict in punishing every trivial trespass, unmerci- 
ful to poachers and fishermen, a terror to nutters and 
herb-gatherers, or any one who was caught straying 
from the common footpath which led to the village 
beyond the park. This path he had closed, times 
innumerable, but ail was of no use ; the mechanics 
from the neighboring town came out in scores, 
fought his keepers, and broke up his fences, and 
maintained the old right-of-way which had time- 
out-of-mind been free to their forefathers. It would 



have required a troop of soldiers to have defended 
each new enclosure ; and as these were not allowed 
him, he gave in, after having to pay for an expen- 
sive trial, which he lost, against one of the ring- 
leaders. 

But his beautiful and amiable daughter was his 
great peace-maker ; one kind word from the pouting 
roses of her lips was of more avail than a thousand 
of his threats. Many marvelled how so sweet a 
flower could have sprung from such an armed and 
angry brier as Miles Calderwood. She inherited 
the gentle spirit of her departed mother, who had 
long before been numbered with the angels. She 
had just such a benignant and sweet countenance 
as the old sculptors gave to Hope — whom they de- 
picted as looking heavenward — while her white 
hands rested upon her anchor. You saw her pure 
soul lookiug out of her soft blue eyes, as clearly as 
you sec the sun looking out from the great blue eye 
of Heaven — 

" To see her was to love her." 

Even the shy does would come tripping up with 
their fawns and eat out of her gentle hand, while 
they looked up in tender wonder at her angelic face. 
The heavy and unexpressive features of the slouch- 
ing peasant lighted up when he beheld her, like 
some hidden nook on which the sunshine falls. 
Even old men raised their dazed eyes as she passed, 
and looked again through the twilight of years to 
the rosy morning which Memory brought back, peo- 
pled with the beautiful forms which they had loved 
Wherever she moved, every shadow of sadness de- 
parted, as she stood out like a bright unassuming 
star. 

Her father loved her as much as he hated his 
wealthy neighbour — a young gentleman who had 
purchased the adjoining estate, and who was be- 
loved by all around, saving surly Mr. Miles Calder- 
wood. The baronet disliked gentleman Rogerson, 
as he was called, because his father had amassed a 
fortune by business. "Such fellows," he said, 
" ought to keep in the places where they made their 
money, become overseers and church-wardens, and 
not set up for landed proprietors. Bah ! what could 
they know of horses, hounds, or hunting !" 

" But he is a very useful, a very kind, and a most 
good-natured fellow," Emma would say ; " and I 
wish there wore a few more such fellows, if I must 
call him so, father. - The world would be all the 
better for such good-fellowship." 

" Good at getting money," he would reply ; " lent 
my worthy neighbor Oakslip — rest his soul! — 
twenty thousand on his estate, and when he died 
took possession of it. So they would mine, if they 
had the chance." 

" But young Oakslip took to gambling and horse- 
racing, and instead of paying the interest that was 
owing, became deeply embarrassed, father 1" 

" But he was a gentleman by birth, my dear, and 
had a right to do whatever he liked." And such a 
reply silenced Emma, so she turned aside into a 
a garden-walk, where— 

•• The bloshing roses round abont her Mowed ;" 

and there were but few gardens and grounds now 
remaining in England, like those that lie around 
Calderwood Grange. There were many and balus- 



traded terraces, and twilight alleys, in which the fair 
ladies of bye-gone ages had walked in the stormy 
times of Cromwell, and which had rung with laugh- 
ter, empty as that heard in his own court when the 
Merry Monarch reigned. And saving that the 
hedges of evergreens had grown taller, darker, and 
thicker, they stood just as they did when Charles 
himself slept in the oak chamber of the Grange, 
and hi 8 whole bevy of brazen-faced beauties played 
at barley-brahe in the secluded shrubberies. Here 
and there stood holly, and yew, and box-trees, cut 
into such fantastic shapes of birds and animals, as 
were never yet discovered in those undated stratas 
that teem with the relics of a world destroyed, nor 
ever had their living likenesses upon earth within 
the memory of man, and to which our forefathers 
gave the names of peacocks, dragons, and dolphins, 
and looked on them with wonder and delight in 
those days of simple and child-like pride. 

At every picturesque turning, old-fashioned foun- 
tains were falling and calling to one another, on the 
edges of which the wild-birds stood, and as they 
dipped themselves, sent up a shower of spray that 
glittered in the sunshine like beads of rounded gold. 
Further on lay little dreamy lakes, on which the 
white water-lilies were anchored, and where fishes 
rose and dimpled the surface, and made round eddies 
which rocked the sword-like flags and blue forget- 
me-nots that came dipping down from the sloping 
and wooded banks. And all around these little 
watery wildernesses the air was heavy with the rich 
odor of the meadow-sweet. Edging these spots in 
spring time, were spaces filled with hyacinths and 
primroses, that looked like another sky, whose blue 
brow was braided with pale golden clouds. And 
when the hawthorns were in blossom, the air was 
laden with perfume, and in every gust that passed, 
it seemed as if the winds had been out Maying, and 
were so heavy laden with the aroma of hawthorn 
buds, that they scattered it from their wings as they 
flew by. On many a little eminence the yellow 
broom shot up, as if from an altar of tur£ like a 
pillar of flame. The whispering of leaves, the 
singing of birds, and the murmuring of bees, gave 
a voice to the scenery, such as is only heard when 
summer sings to herself, shrouded in her own 
greenery, and far beyond the hearing of tumultuous 
towns and clamorous cities. 

And to this voice the fair heiress of Calderwood 
loved to listen, as she wandered alone through these 
sweet solitudes, with a volume of Spenser, Shak- 
speare, or Milton, in her hand, from whence the 
strains she drew " were of a higher mood." Some- 
times a pet fawn would follow her, and, like Love- 
in-idleness, she would hang its neck with wild- 
flowers, or leave them to waste, like her own sweet- 
ness, " on the desert air." 

One portion of Calderwood Park was skirted with 
a grey old weather-beaten fence, and by pn sting 
over a high, ungainly, three-stepped rustic stile, 
access was gained to a wild stretch of forest, which 
belonged to the Crown, and Which was held by a 
neighboring Duke. Into this pathless land of trees 
Emma sometimes ventured. There was a charm in 
its very wildness, and awe in its grand solitude, 
which at times accorded with her feelings, though 
she scarcely knew why. She had once stumbled upon 
an encampment of gipsies there, and the " child- 
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bed-woman " blessed the hour that saw her sweet 
face shine on their weather-stained tents. 

A Jane sunset gilded the grey and moss-grown 
palings as she again stood on that rustic stile, 
looking under the old trees at the long beds of fern 
that spread their fen-like leaves below and beyond — 
far, far away — past bowery hollows of underwood, 
that seemed to spread immeasurably. She had 
passed oyer to the forest side of the stile and was 
about to return, when two ruffianly-looking fellows 
rose up before her, and as one clambered over from 
the park, he placed his hand on her arm and said, 
11 Fair exchange is no robbery, miss ; your feather 
quodded one of our butty's t'other day, andyo' mun 
go we uz, till we hey him back agean." 

" Dunna be frightened," said the other, as he 
seized her arm, " we wunna hurt a hair o' your 
pretty head. But we must na see Bill transported 
for a Reform riot. If he did burn a stack it ain't 
the first by many a won that's been set in 'alo'mas 
or lent. We meant heying th' old gentleman, your 
feather, but you'll dew. So cum on my lass." 

So sudden was the attack, that for a few seconds 
Emma was speechless, as she looked first at the 
one and then at the other, and moved on between 
them mechanically, as each brown muscular hand 
grasped the rounded whiteness of her beautiful 
arms. But-she had scarcely uttered a few incoher- 
ent words, before she heard the barking of a dog, 
and one of young Rogerson's keepers approaching. 

At this time there was a greater and a colder dis- 
tance between the wealthy land owners, and the 
middle and lower classes, than now exists. There 
were but few Mechanic's Institutes, and no dukes 
or lords to lecture to " the million," as in the pre- 
sent day. The aristocrat shut himself up in his 
castle or hall, and looked upon the populace of the 
cities as " the mob "; while they, in return, called 
him a Boroughmonger, and believed that he was 
interested in keeping 'up the taxes and the price of 
corn. They understand one another better now. 

On the afternoon of the day Emma fell into the 
hands of the men who captured her, Sir Miles had 
returned in a most irritable mood from a public 
meeting held at the adjacent town, and at which he 
had been hissed and hooted, while delivering a most 
illiberal speech against the Reform Bill. It was 
only through the intercession and protection of his 
opponents that he escaped uninjured ; and his 
neighbor, Rogerson, received a severe blow while 
shielding him. Sir Miles, however, felled the ruf- 
fian with his fist, who had struck his protector ; 
and as he shook hands with Squire Rogerson at 
parting, he confessed that he was a noble-hearted 
fellow, and felt sure he would come over to the old 
party at last. At which the young gentleman 
smiled, as he wiped the blood from his face ; and 
so, for the first time, the baronet parted from him 
with a friendly feeling at heart. 

But angry thoughts returned by the time he 
reached the Grange. He had been compelled to 
leave the town dinnerleas, and the mob busy break- 
ing the windows of the inn where he had made an 
appointment to dine with a few of his brother Con- 
servatives In the last glimpse he had of the street, 
his little fat friend, the mayor, was reading the Riot 
Act in fear and trembling, surrounded by a troop of 
Yeomanry Cavalry, who were more famed for their 



gastronomical achievements at a market-dinner 
than " deeds of arms." 

As he had said that he should not return to dine, 
no dinner had been prepared ; Emma having made a 
light and simple meal, without the summons of the 
formal dinner-bell, or any of that parade which Sir 
Giles never omitted, unless when he was laid up 
with the gout. Of course, the first thing he wanted 
was dinner; and although the larder contained 
almost every luxury in season, there was nothing 
hot excepting the day and his own temper. In short, 
he was in one of those moods in which a man is 
ready to nil out with his own shadow, or anything 
nearest hand. Although he never spoke angrily to 
Emma, yet there was at times a kind of snappish 
manner in his voice, in which "my dear" was 
uttered just in the same tone in which he bade the 
servant " go to the devil." On such occasions the 
daughter knew that it was best to leave him a little 
while to his own reflections — to cool down, or 
" come round," as it is phrased ; and on this ac- 
count she had prolonged her walk on that disastrous 
evening. 

After having appeased his appetite, both physical 
and mental, staying the one with good substantial 
food, and the other by a good discharge of old Eng- 
lish oaths, he stepped out on the trellised terrace to 
look for .Emma. Along the terrace all the choicest 
greenhouse plants were ranged, which art could 
rear in our changeable climate, or money purchase ; 
while up the pillars, roses and jasmines, and wood- 
bine hung, as if in very wantonness, swaying in 
the evening breeze. In the distance the calm, 
bright river flashed back the rays of the descending 
sun, and glittered like molten gold ; while the laden 
ferry-boat stood boldly out in the flooding light and 
filled the eye as if in a picture. From the " old an- 
cestral elms " the sable rooks kept up an incessant 
cawing, amid which was heard, at intervals, the 
far-off tinkle of sheep-bells, or the lowing of cattle, 
driven on by the milk-maid, whose rustic song was 
echoed by the listening valley. Anon some bird 
sent out its song from the coppice ; while far away 
from among the broad-branched oaks, hung with 
centuries of ivy, came the belling of the deer ; and 
then, solemn— deep and slow — from the old clock- 
house the hour was sounded, and the shadows of 
the trees gradually grew darker. Without counting 
the hour, the baronet took out his watch in haste — 
it was eight o'clock. Emma had never, when alone, 
prolonged her walk so late before, excepting in the 
garden, or among the adjoining shrubberies. 

All at once he felt a low sinking at the heart, 
which he could not account for, as it seemed to come 
upon him unaware ; then he went in through the 
glass-door and poured out a bumper of his choicest 
crusted port, in which the bees-wing floated like 
scales of beaten gold, and drank it off: but it 
cheered not his heart. He placed his hand several 
times on the costly bell-pull, without ringing ; then 
took up a volume, and without thinking of a line 
of what he read, ran his eye over the pages until it 
was too dark to see the letters. Then he became 
seriously alarmed, and dispersed his servants in 
every direction. 

Meanwhile the twilight deepened ; the moon rose 
up round, bright, and full, above the tall tree-tops, 
silvering the masses of ivy that hung about the 



twisted chimneys and the gable ends of the hoary 
grange. The daylight had died away — yet no Em- 
ma came. Instead of the music of her light foot- 
fall, all he heard, as he stood listening in the flower- 
filled verandah, was the hooting of the owls, or the 
baying of the hounds from their kennels. 

Then he saw the sky reddening in the distance 
in the direction of the town, which he had only 
quitted a few hours before ; and he knew that the 
work of destruction had commenced. He also fan- 
cied that he heard an approaching sound like the 
roaring of the ocean. 

His ear did not deceive him. After firing a large 
corn-warehouse, the mob had been dispersed by the 
Yeomanry and the special constables ; and, driven 
from the town, they were already on their way to 
Calderwood Grange. 



CHAPTER II. 

As the messenger, who rushed breathless into 
the presence of Job, when he alone escaped and 
brought the evil tidings to the Patriarch, so rushed 
the butler into the Baronet's presence, and instead 
of announcing the discovery of Emma, exclaimed : 

" The rioters are coming!" 

They had by this time entered the park, and were 
destroying everything within their reach, that they 
could destroy. 

They stole not along like thieves, but marched 
shoulder to shoulder with a defiant air, worthy of a 
better cause; there was something terrible in the 
sound of their measured tramp, and in their loud 
shouting. Though they came to be revenged, be- 
cause he as a magistrate had done his duty, in com- 
mitting several of their companions to prison, for 
acts of outrage and destruction, yet their course was 
marked by deeds of wanton mischief and injury to 
the property of those who were even friendly to re- 
form, and which such evil acts was only rendering 
more unpopular. Along the road they had thrown 
down gates, and left the cattle to wander at will ; 
upset bee-hives that stood before tranquil cottages, 
the inmates of which were asleep ; and even thrown 
fire among the unripe and unreaped corn. True, 
these were the wicked acts of mere boys, who 
lagged in the rear ; but they were nevertheless the 
evil breakers that everywhere follow the course of 
the tempest, when the rolling and reckless waves 
are far ahead. 

Onward came those grim fellows, lank as hungry 
wolves from the famishing looms, in which, after 
all their labour, they could barely earn bread, at the 
price at which it was then sold — onward they came, 
armed with huge hedge-stakes, many in their shirt- 
sleeves, while they formed bags of their coats, 
jackets, and aprons, which they had filled with 
heavy stones. Half-a-dozen armed soldiers would 
have scattered the whole mob at the point of the 
bayonet, in a feigned charge, without inflicting a 
wound, as easily as if they had been a flock of 
sheep ; not, however, so much through a want of 
courage as a feeling of fear, that what they were 
doing was opposed to the laws of the land. Beside 
their shouts, their coming was announced by the 
quick tramping and hurried breathing of a large 
herd of deer, which they had aroused and driven 
before them. Nearer they drew, without any defi- 
nite object beyond that of demanding the release of 
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the prisoners whom Sir Miles had committed, 
although they knew that they were three or four 
miles behind! under the lock and key of the jailer. 

With the exception of the butler, who announced 
the coming of the rioters, and two or three of the 
female servants, all the rest of the Baronet's estab- 
lishment had dispersed in search of their young 
mistress, who was alike endeared to high and low, 
from the somewhat too stately steward, who stu- 
diously aped his master, to the poor stable-boy, who 
seemed to be often kicked and cuffed, for mere exer- 
cise, by the more pampered menials. Never was 
the governor of a fortress so bewildered as the 
Baronet on that night. If he barred the doors, he 
would be raising the blockade against two-thirds 
of his establishment, among whom there might, 
perhaps, be his own daughter. He knew not what 
to do ; he issued and countermanded a dozen orders, 
in almost as many seconds. When he hail mus- 
tered his whole force, it amounted to himself, the 
butler, three maids, a gipsy-woman with a baby at 
her back, who had lingered somewhat late after tell- 
ing fortunes in the servants' hall, and a blind fiddler 
who had come to play, because it was the fat cook's 
birthday. The three latter additions to the little gar- 
rison, Sir Miles would never have discovered, but 
for the alarm raised by the approach of the mob. 

The blind Orpheus ran in everybody's way, as he 
carried his fiddle and stick in one hand, and groped 
about with the other. The gipsy-child added its 
crying to the confusion, while the implorings and 
cursings of the Baronet formed the variations. The 
cook went off into hysterics in her easy chair, quite 
comfortably ; the chamber-maid, in endeavoring to 
recover her, unconsciously sprinkled her with water, 
by upsetting the cage that contained the parrot. 
Poll, liberated, perched on the gipsy-woman's shoul- 
ders and began pecking at her squalling brat, with 
loud vociferations. Dogs and cats, taking advan- 
tage of the uproar, and having no one to keep them 
in order, began to avenge their old quarrels. The 
Baronet threw a powder-flask at the head of Pom- 
pey, which fell on the fire, and went off with a 
report like a cannon. Bushels of soot came down 
the chimney, and blinded everybody but the fiddler, 
besides shattering a globe that contained gold and 
silver fishes, the latter of which the cats speedily 
removed. Meantime, one of the dogs, probably 
thinking that all the uproar was caused by the 
fiddler, had fastened on the calf of his leg ; and 
there he stood, with his instrument uplifted, and 
beating the dog with his fiddlestick, shrieking out 
ten thousand murders. The butler was loading the 
fire-arms, and sometimes ramming in the shot before 
the powder, or whichever happened to be handiest. 

In the midst of this confusion, bang came a vol- 
ley of stones through one of the windows, which 
sent the glass dancing like hail upon the gravel 
walks on which it fell. Then followed that mingled 
sound of hoot, .shout, and yell, which makes the 
blood run cold, when uttered by a determined and 
excited mob. 

Leaving the Baronet to defend himself in the best 
way he can, our course of events carries us back to 
Emma, who was left on the verge of the wild 
forest, and in the power of the two men that were 
hurrying her onwards towards its leafy and secret 
recesses, when Squire Rogerson's keeper made his 



appearance. At the moment the dog barked, the 
two ruffians, as if prepared for any force there 
might be at hand, raised a sharp, shrill whistle, 
which caused three or four men, who were laid 
prostrate amid the fern, to spring up suddenly. 
Before such a force, the gamekeeper knew that he 
must be overpowered, as he was without firearms, 
so he called to his dog, thinking it best to hasten 
off to the Grange, report what he had seen, and 
procure all the help he could muster. Great how- 
ever, was his indignation, to find that the dog paid 
no regard to him, but fascinated by something which 
one of the ruffians administered, refused to leave 
him. 

While he kept, as he thought, at a safe distance, 
and beside threatening the men with what he would 
do, and speaking a few encouraging words to the 
affrighted heiress, two of the men made a circuit 
around the trees, and cut off his retreat. " You'll 
tell no tales yet a bit," said one. So, with the 
assistance of a third, they bound his hands and 
feet securely to the stem of a tree. Meantime, the 
dog ran to and fro, as if bewildered, until, by 
degrees, recovering from the smell or taste of the 
drug, or whatever it might be, he planted himself 
at the feet of the keeper, and began to howl 
piteously. 

Leaving him to his fate, the men plunged deeper 
into the forest, with their beautiful and dejected 
victim ; never, however, either accosting her harshly, 
or using more force than was necessary to keep her 
in motion. To all her entreaties, they only replied 
that they had sworn a vow, that their companions 
should be liberated, and they must hold her prisoner 
until such time as they were set free, regretting 
that they had not her father in place of her. This 
wish somewhat reconciled the young lady to her 
fate, and she felt thankful that she had fallen into 
their hands instead of her father ; well knowing 
that he would have provoked them to further vio- 
lence, by his threats and resistance. The evening 
dew by this time fell heavily ; and as they walked 
through the fern and forest grass, it was like wad- 
ing through a river. There, was, however, no help 
for it, though four of them offered to make her a 
seat of their coats, and so to carry her amongst 
them ; but this she refused. Their journey now 
lay through the dense underwood, at every step of 
which they had to pause, to uplift and get through 
the matted masses of branches. Their care, how- 
ever, was bestowed on Emma; not a bramble 
scratched her, neither did a branch rebound until 
she had passed. She thought how differently they 
would have treated her father. 

Having thus gone some distance through this 
dark barrier of branches, they began to descend a 
deep, precipitous hollow, so steep that they must 
have plunged down headlong, had they not clung to 
the trees and shrubs, which shot out of the sides. 
When they reached the bottom, the centre of the 
deep dell was level and smooth as a lawn, and cov- 
ered with a light, springy turf that felt under foot 
like a carpet, so short and soft was the moss-like 
herbage. The moonlight silvered the western side 
of this deep, bowery hollow ; while the other por- 
tions slept in impenetrable shadow, dark and silent 
as the grave, excepting for the faint tinkle of a 
hidden waterfall. 



Here they kindled a fire, and allowed the blaze 
to ascend to such a height as showed that they had 
no fear of discovery, or the least alarm of the flames 
telling of their whereabouts. This spot appeared 
to be their rendezvous, as they were soon joined by 
several followers, for the apprehension of whom 
large rewards were offered, as they had been ring- 
leaders in many of the recent riots in which a large 
amount of property was destroyed. 

It was while seated on a pile of turf, and drying 
her drenched garments before the huge fire, that 
Emma first began to collect her scattered thoughts, 
and to be really aware of the position in which she 
was placed. She had offered the men what little 
money she possessed, together with her watch and 
the two or three jewels she wore, if they would 
liberate her. But they shook their heads ; it was 
not money, they said, that they wanted, but the 
freedom of their companions, who had only done as 
thousands of others had done, in endeavouring to 
carry their great measure. They promised that her 
father should be made acquainted with her position, 
end that the instant they had proof that their com- 
panions were liberated, they would set her free. 
She felt assured that they intended not to injure 
her, but that she was retained as an hostage by 
force, and that all intercession was useless. 

Without attempting to remove her, they brought 
huge branches, and fastened them together by 
twisted hazels, until they formed an arbour around 
her, which they covered in with fern and long grass, 
in form not unlike a porter's chair ; while before 
her, they heaped up a cheerful fire, the warmth of 
which, added to her fatigue, soon produced an over- 
powering drowsiness, which she was unable to resist 
yielding to for many minutes together. They also 
offered her refreshment, which she refused, uncon- 
scious at the time, that it was one of her father's 
deer, which they had slaughtered, and the savoury 
smell of which, while roasting, would have made 
the mouth of a hungry man water. 

It was past midnight, and they had long finished 
their forest-feast, and were sitting or reclining around 
the fire at a respectful distance from the lady, when 
suddenly one exclaimed, "Hark!" They listened 
and heard the sound as of dogs baying in the dis- 
tance. Those who were reclining on the green- 
sward suddenly sprang up, and all stood, with ear 
intent on the sound, which every moment drew 
nearer. 

" That is the baying of bloodhounds," said one *, 
14 they are on the trail of the deer we killed. We 
shall be discovered." 

But, while the rioters are thus listening, we must 
again return to the Grange. 

Amid those who, in the hurry, had hastened out 
in search of Emma, was her spoilt and favorite 
waiting-maid Patty— as she was familiarly called. 
She stood about the same height as her young mis- 
tress, and in her haste had put on one of Emma's 
shawls and bonnets, her own being up-stairs. She 
had been in the family ever since she was a child, 
and the young lady treated her more like a com- 
panion than a servant, and allowed her to do as she 
pleased. Patty, in return, had the deepest affec- 
tion for her beautiful and indulgent mistress — a 
fondness which had grown with her growth and 
which was only embittered by the one doubt, 
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that some day or another Emma would be married, 
mingle in society, and that they must then be sepa- 
rated. Patty was the first who returned, on that 
memorable evening, from the search after Emma, 
and the first to fall into the hands of the rioters, 
who, believing her to be the Baronet's daughter, 
resolved to detain her until their companions were 
liberated from prison. 

Meantime, Sir Miles had reduced his little garri- 
rison to something like order, having, at her own 
request, liberated the gipsy-woman, and then 
secured the doors and windows on the basement 
story. This done, he went up stairs, and throwing 
up the first floor window, demanded of the rioters 
what they wanted. They answered, liberation of 
the men whom they named, together with some 
refreshment. 

The reply was, that if they did not retreat within 
five minutes, he would fire into the midst of them. 
This threat was delivered with a strong addition of 



To this they answered, that unless he opened the 
door, they would force an entrance ; and, further, 
that if he fired a single shot, they would burn the 
douse to the ground. And then they commenced 
thundering at the knocker as if they would drive the 
door in. 

Sir Miles had already raised the double-barreled 
gun to his shoulder, when the foremost of the 
rioters drew aside, and revealed Patty. He lowered 
the weapon in an instant, while a sudden chill ran 
through his veins, as the chamber-maid, who stood 
at an adjoining window, exclaimed : " Oh, what a 
mercy you didn't kill our young missus !" 

" Let the scoundrels in," said the Baronet to the 
butler. " But for her sake, I would have scattered 
them like a covey of partridges." 
* In another minute the door was thrown open, and 
tho house filled with the rabble. Patty rushed up 
stairs, to get out of the way of the rioters, and was 
met on the landing by. Sir Miles, who threw his 
arms around her, and greatly lo her amazement, 
imprinted a kiss on her cheek; and when she 
exclaimed, " Laws, Sir Miles, it's only Patty you're 
kissing ! " the transition was somewhat startling ; 
for, in spite of the hubbub below, the worthy gen- 
tleman swore dreadfully, and even accused the poor 
girl of being in league with the rioters, whom he had 
too readily admitted. 

Thankful that no blood had been shed, the trem- 
bling Butler put the best face possible on matters 
by collecting as many as he could tempt into the 
servants' hall, and placing before (them the whole 
contents of the larder. A pack of famished hounds 
could scarcely have cleared the tables more expe- 
ditiously. They devoured everything he set before 
them, and fetched up the strong home-brewed ale 
from the cellar, in pails. Then they demanded 
wine, which, when brought, they drank out of the 
bottles — crust and all went down together ; some 
of them even shook the wine, as they said, " to get 
all the goodness out." They also discovered two or 
three doxen bottles of old choice brandy, which they 
drank next, and the consequence of such a mixture 
was soon perceptible, by breaking out into noisy 
drunkenness. 

Many of them had been diverted from more 
serious mischief through the presence of the blind 



fiddler, whom they surrounded and compelled to 
play, while they got up a drunken dance, as several 
of them, with a bottle in each hand, staggered and 
capered around, and every now and then compelled 
him to drink. These sounds of outrageous merri- 
ment and unbridled uproar rang strangely through 
that well-regulated household, where even the loud 
banging of a door, at times, called forth a rebuke 
from the irritable Baronet. The servants' hall, 
ever scrupulously clean, was now littered with 
broken bottles and dishes, corks, bones, bread, meat, 
knives and forks, and every imaginable moveable 
thing that lay at hand, or could be overturned; 
while around the wreck, sprawled several of the 
rioters (many of them but mere boys), in a state 
of drunkenness. They appeared to have no lead- 
er, — no object beyond that of enjoying them- 
selves. 

Meantime, Sir Miles retained possession of his 
usual apartment, and though he had held one or 
two parleys at the door with the ringleaders, and 
threatened to shoot dead the first that dared to lay 
hands upon him, he still refused either to quit the 
house or to conceal himself, though entreated by 
his old and faithful servant. Well was it for them, 
that Emma was missing ; her absence had checked 
his fiery temper; there was a sadness about his 
breast which subdued the stern determination so 
natural to him, and which would have led him to 
have defended the Grange, while ever ho had been 
able to have fired a shot. As his servants returned 
after searching in vain for Emma, he dispersed 
them hither and thither for assistance. But there 
was no help at hand; even the neighbouring vil- 
lagers were divided ; and, though a few came, they 
but looked idly on, feeling that they were useless 
against such a drunken and disorderly multitude. 
Others, who had friends or acquaintance whom the 
Baronet had committed for poaching or trespassing, 
together with the delinquents, were heartily glad to 
see his mansion assailed ; and only a fear of what 
might follow, prevented them from joining in the 
riot. Roars of laughter followed the remarks made 
by one or two of the rioters, who were endeavouring 
to prove that they had done nothing illegally ; hav- 
ing knocked at the door, and been admitted ; invited 
by the Butler to take a seat, and call for whatever 
they pleased to take. 

How tho Yeomanry Cavalry arrived, remains 
afterwards to be shown. 

The woman with the child at her back, who was 
a very gipsy, both in nature and act, instead of 
hastening off to spread the alarm and procure 
assistance, as she had promised, went across the 
park towards the encampment in the forest, think- 
ing that as the hall was about to ransacked, her 
gipsy-companions might as well go shares in the 
plunder. As her course lay for some distance in 
the same direction as that along which Emma had 
been carried by her captors, she was the first who 
discovered Squire Rogerson's gamekeeper bound to 
the tree. 

They were no strangers to each other: and, as 
the keeper was famed for maintaining a rather 
severe watch over his master's preserves, and had 
been instrumental in capturing some of the gipsies, 
there was no friendship between them. 

" Well, they've bound you over to keep the 



peace at last, as you've bound many a one over 
before time," said the gipsy, as she stood before 
him in the full moonlight ; " and they say no one 
knows the value of liberty, until they've lost it. 
But of a truth," added she, looking around, " you 
have a smell of the sweet forest breeze here, which • 
my Ishmael pined so much for, when you caused 
hinTto be locked up for a long month in that stifling 
jail, for taking the hares, which he had as much 
right to, as the first lord in the land." 

The keeper, in no very measured terms, bade her 
cease her prating, and release him ; and threatened 
what he would do if she did not. She only laughed 
at his threats, and treated with mockery all his 
attempts of persuasion ; making the most unreason- 
able proposals, such as that he should supply the 
gipsy-camp with game, and be blind whenever he 
met any of her tribe, in his midnight rounds. But, 
bound as he was, he refused to accept of his liberty 
on any such terms ; and, at last, she fairly lost her 
temper. 

" Unless you release me," said he ; " safe as you 
think you are, I'll compel you to keep company 
with me until other assistance arrives." 

She only snapped her fingers at him with a defiant 
air; bade "good night, and pleasant dreams to 
him," and was in the act of turning away, when he 
spoke to the dog, which had by this time recovered 
from the effects of the drug, and in a moment the 
animal sprang upon her and seized hold of her gar- 
ments, but without doing her any further injury. 
The gipsy was now really frightened, and offered to 
unbind him if he would call off his dog, To this, he 
readily consented. 

" And now," said the keeper, * 4 hurry off to your 
camp, and send the swiftest messenger you can to 
Squire Rogerson — you know where to find him." 
He then told her how he had been bound to the treo 
by the men who had carried off the fair heiress of 
Calderwood. 

" And she is in the forest !" exclaimed the gipsy, 
" May I be forgiven, and my tongue blistered, for 
wasting the precious time in talk, while she was in 
danger — so good as she is, even to us poor gipsies. 
Why did you not tell me this at first t But I will 
not pause to breathe until I reach the camp, and the 
stag will not outstrip my Ishmael in carrying your 
message." 

" I will soon be on their track, with the blood- 
bounds, and all the force I can muster," said the 
keeper. " We have never had occasion to try their 
metal yet. But I know my master would sooner 
see his whole estate destroyed, than a single hair 
of her head injured." And so saying, they sepa- 
rated. 

When the Yeomanry camo galloping up to the 
Grange, they found only a drunken and helpless 
mob ; with a few exceptions, not only incapable of 
offering any resistance, but unable to move. Num- 
bers of them would have been trampled to death, 
had not the yeomen been careful in riding their 
horses, afld picking their way through the motion- 
less and senseless mass. Many had fallen with the 
articles in their arms, which they were endeavour- 
ing to carry off. Here one lay at the edge of the 
lawn, beside the feather-bed which had been thrown 
out of one of the windows, and which he was unable 
to carry further. A few yards beyond, drink had 
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prostrated another; the little French clock still 
ticking beside him, uninjured by tho fall. A third, 
like a minstrel of old, reclined beside the harp, over- 
come by deep libations ; but the comparison extended 
no farther, for the fellow had stolen it from Emma's 
room, but drink had become the avenger, and over- 
taken him by the way. A fourth, probably for no 
other reason than that it stood handiest, had carried 
off on his heed one of those old cast-iron pots which 
are round at the bottom, and narrow at the top ; 
and there he lay with it over his ears, just able to 
breathe, but for the life of him incompetent to 
remove it from his head. Another had taken a 
fancy to the Baronet's portrait, who now lay with 
his heel driven through the canvas, leaving a hole 
where the artist had left a face, and sleeping un- 
conscious of everything around him. 

Many valuable articles had, however, been carried 
away, by those who came with the sole object of 
plunder, and several of such there were, who cried 
out " Reform," while they contemplated robbery. 

Such<ss were merely drunk, and not found with 
stolen property in their possession, the servants 
carried into the stable-yard and dipped well in the 
large old stone horse-trough, then allowed them to 
escape without further punishment; for many of 
these had not entered the Grange, but had become 
inebriated through drinking the liquor brought out 
to them by others. Even the neighbouring villagers 
had not wholly escaped the contagion, for the But- 
ler had stepped out amongst them, and having 
recognised a few familiar faces, thought it wise 
policy to make as many friends as possible, while 
surrounded with so many enemies ; so he sent out the 
liquors rather freely. And so it happened, as the 
rain falls alike upon the good and the evil, a few of 
the peasantry who had drunk too deeply, had to 
undergo the ducking, although they were kindly 
disposed towards the Baronet. It is true that 
Justice on that night, as she too often does, played 
" handy-handy," permitting many of the very worst 
to escape, and retaining numbers of those who were 
the least guilty. Suffice it that Calderwood Grange, 
with the exception of being encumbered with too 
many senseless drunkards, soon retained, to outward 
appearance, its usual quiet. 



CHAPTER III. 

rpHAT night Squire Rogerson had joined a dinner- 
-■- party given by the officers of the Yeomanry Ca- 
valry. They had lingered rather late over their wine, 
and were just finishing their last magnum of claret, 
when the messenger arrived with tidings that Cal- 
derwood Grange was in the possession of the riot- 
ers. A few of Rogerson's troop, who had been en- 
tertained in another apartment, wero waiting to ride 
part of the way home with their young Captain, as 
only a certain number were billeted in the town. 
The message was carried up by the sergeant, a 
young farmer on Squire Rogerson's estate, who 
called him aside, and also communicated the absence 
of Emma. In less than five minutes the Captain 
was in his saddle — her name gave wings to his 
speed. He left a brother-officer to lead on the 
troopers to the Grange, and with three of his own 
faithful followers, took a nearer cut to the forest, 



having somehow obtained information that it afford- 
ed shelter to several who had violated the law and 
had resolved upon seizing Sir Miles Calderwood. 

It was currently rumoured, at this period, that 
numbers of spies were in the pay of the Reform 
party, and were well known even to some of the 
leaders, who winked at their conduct, and that many 
of the ringleaders in these riots were strangers, who 
were paid to go down into the country. It was 
proved on some of the trials that attacks had been 
planned and talked about hours before they were 
made ; but by whom originated, was seldom if ever 
discovered. The gallows had its victims ; though 
it was known to numbers that the really guilty in 
most instances escaped, and that those who suffered 
were more deserving of pity than death, having 
been snared into the crimes which they committed ; 
nay — worse than all — too often believing that they 
were really rendering service in a good cause by do- 
ing what they did. Every town had its political 
Unions, and almost every village was visited by 
delegates ; and among the latter were evil and de- 
signing men, who preyed upon the ignorant, led 
them into trouble, and then deserted them. 

Intimidation and force were the tactics of the 
party in power; and if, as it was rumoured, the 
King promised to make a new " batch of Peers " to 
carry the Reform Bill, those without the walla of 
Parliament thought that a little outward pressure, 
and a few unconstitutional acts and deeds, would' 
bring the " boroughmongers," as they were called 
to their senses. Thus, even the ringleaders of the 
riots had their friends amongst those who were no 
strangers to such as occupied high places, and in- 
stead of putting into operation our " most biting 
laws," Justice hesitated, and dandled the chains she 
held in her hands, and seemed unwilling to use 
them until the culprits were thrust upon her, and 
threatened to overturn the seat she occupied. 

Captain Rogerson, though the most energetic offi- 
cer in the county Cavalry, and a favourer of the Re- 
form measure, was not to be blinded by these busy 
leaders and false-faced friends. In his heart he 
hated and despised them ; and though he deeply de- 
plored the acts committed by the deluded mob, his 
kindly sympathies were with them, for he knew they 
were not the originators of the evil. 

That Calderwood Grange would be attacked, he 
fully expected ; he had even hinted as much to Sir 
Miles ; but the proud Baronet, in his haughty way, 
boasted that his own establishment was strong 
enough to disperse any number of the " Radical 
rascals " without assistance. So he declined the 
offer of having any of Captain Rogerson's troop 
quartered on his estate. Had the Baronet himself 
been seized upon and carried off, the young squire 
would not have been greatly surprised ; but that 
they should ever attempt to bear away the beautiful 
heiress, bad never entered his mind. The rumour 
of her sudden death could scarcely have shocked him 
more than the tidings he received. He had heard 
of the most daring and dangerous of the rebels shel- 
tering in the forest, and had intended on the follow- 
ing day to have scoured its innermost recesses at 
the head of his troop, and to have driven them out. 
But as he drew nearer, and saw the vast mass lying 
in almost impenetrable darkness, he began to despair 
of this midnight reconnoitring, and to look upon re- 



covering Emma as hopeless, until the grey morning 
dawned. 

He pulled up his hot and foam-flecked charger in 
an open space, where the moonlight fell and silvered 
the broad bracken and armed gorse, while before 
him lay that gloomy land of trees, dark aa a black 
bull's hide, in the distance. While waiting for the 
arrival of his followers, whom he had outridden, he 
heard the deep baying of his own bloodhou n ds. He 
knew that there were no other within many miles of 
the neighbourhood, and began to be afraid of the 
consequences that might ensue. 

" Some of my servants are already out with the 
blood-hounds," he said to the Serjeant, " although I 
gave them strict orders not to unloose the dogs, un- 
less in my presence and by my command. They 
are savage and blood-thirsty as tigers ; and unless 
we can succeed in calling them off, I am afraid that 
the lives of some of these poor misguided fools will 
be sacrificed. Listen !" 

The young sergeant and his brother troopers lis- 
tened and heard the low, deep baying of the dogs in 
the forest. " They are near the Dead-man's dell," 
said one of the troopers, for so was the secluded 
hollow called, into which Emma had been conduct- 
ed by her captors. " If they once come up with 
these fellows, they'll wish they were under the 
charge of a turnkey, instead of in such clutches." 

" I regret having accepted the dogs," replied the 
captain ; " but I allowed myself to be over-persuad- 
ed by Sir Miles." 

" Or rather the bright eyes of his pretty daugh- 
ter," whispered one of the troopers to his compan- 
ion. " I hope Patty's with her. I shall be content 
to win the heart of the maid, if our captain makes a 
conquest of her beautiful mistress. Did you hear 
that cry 1 The hounds are on the right track." 

In another moment, there was a deep crash 
amongst the underwood, and the captain and his 
followers were soon lost amid the perplexing dark- 
ness of the forest. 

Meantime, the rioters had been alarmed by the 
approaching sound of the hounds, and as they knew 
not what force might be behind, began to consider 
how they might best savo themselves, without 
taking any further care of their fair captive. Two 
of them, however, resolved to remain with her, ar- 
guing that it would be cowardice to leave her alone 
to encounter the fury of the enraged animals ; and 
that, whatever might happen, it should never be 
said that they had left a lady alone exposed to such 
danger. Emma felt thankful when she heard the 
two men form such a resolution, and in her gentle 
heart forgave them for what they had done ; for a 
woman, though not naturally courageous in herself; 
admires courage in a man. They raked up the fire, 
and armed with formidable bludgeons, boldly took 
their stand between her and the crackling flames, 
while the baying of the hounds drew nearer, and 
the voices of men broke through the surrounding 
silence. Emma felt her heart beat like the ticking 
of a clock, for, save the two who had volunteered 
to remain to defend her, in spite of the dissuasion 
of their companions, the remainder hurried off, with- 
out " staying upon the order of their going." The 
baying of the dogs hushed the singing of a nightin- 
gale, which had perched on a neighbouring tree, and 
cheered the sad heart of Emma by its music. But 
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their voices awoke a raven from his sleep, and he 
flew, with an ominous croak, around the Dead- 
man's dell, as if attracted hy the light of the fire. 

Onwards came the bloodhounds, with their heads 
to the ground, step for step in the track of the riot- 
ers, the scent strengthened by the trail of the 
nlaughtered and bleeding deer, which had furnished 
the culprits with their evening meal. They left not 
an inch of the ground unsearched, but every turning 
which the men had taken they followed — true as a 
river to its fall, grim as death in the pursuit ; while 
on their broad, bell-like mouths and hanging upper 
lips the foam hung, as they continued their deep, 
hollow, and terrible baying. The hooked bramble 
and the armed thorn gave way before their broad 
breasts and lion- like limbs; and when they had 
reached the steep brow of the deep dell, their loud 
notes were taken up and reverberated by the long 
echoes which sent back the sounds. 

The men looked at each other, and, drawing their 
huge clasped knives, placed them ready in their but- 
ton-holes; then held their cudgels with a firmer 
grasp, like men determined to sell their lives dearly. 
There was also a look of stern resolve in their coun- 
tenances, darkened as they were by the smoke from 
the burning branches, which now blazed up and 
gave a grim and umbery hue to their fixed and de- 
termined features. 

'• Doan't be frighted, ma'am," said one of them, 
turning round and addressing Emma, who sat be- 
hind, pale and trembling, expecting every moment 
to see the hounds rush up and seize them by the 
throat. " Doan't be frighted ; afore they reaches 
you, we'll have the fight out of 'em, if there's any 
truth in good Sheffield steel, or strength in owd 
English heart of oak. Bang my buttons, if nobut 
get one knock at 'em, they wunna want another." 
As he spoke, the fellow flourished the heavy cudgel 
around his head with such force as made the air 
sing again. 

Down the deep descent came the bloodhounds 
headlong : as Emma listened, she could hear their 
loud, hot breathings — the soft and rustling sound 
made by their footsteps. 

But, hark ! from the opposite direction there 
comes a louder crash, and a deeper roar, mingled 
with the voices of men and the trampling of 
horses. Even the bloodhounds stand motionless, 
while listening to the tumult. Then men are seen 
tumbling down over each other into the dell, con- 
fused, amazed, uncertain : it is the rioters, who had 
fled before the baying hounds, driven back by the 
Yeomanry Cavalry. One of the horses comes with 
a headlong plunge, that breaks its back, to the bot- 
tom of the dell. How the young sergeant saved him- 
self he never knew ; his head came in contact with 
the bow of an old gnarled oak, and as he had the 
precaution to ride with his feet freed from the stir- 
rups, he fell senseless on the summit of the dreaded 
hollow, at the moment his affrighted charger made 
that awful leap. 

The captain, more cautiqps, fastened his horse's 
bridle to a bough, and, with sword in hand, descend- 
ed the dell just at the moment when a blow from 
the bludgeon had struck dead one of his blood- 
hounds. His sabre was uplifted to cut the man 
down who had killed the dog, when Emma rushed 
in between them. Another beat of Time's grey 



wings, and she would have been too late ; for be- 
hind the officer's back stood the rioter's companion 
who had remained with Emma when all the rest had 
fled, with his body drawn back to give more force to 
the blow. It would have been stroke for stroke, 
death for death, but for the presence of mind of 
Emma and the shriek she raised, and which seemed 
to paralyse the uplifted arms of the combatants. 

The captain was disarmed by a fairer conqueror 
than ever the laurels of victory crowned in the red 
battle-field ; for, scarcely knowing what she did, as 
her arms encircled him, he threw down his sword to 
embrace her, and was as much at the mercy of the 
rioters, having left his pistols in his saddle-holsters, 
as if he had been bound hand and foot. She saw 
the danger to which he was exposed; saw that 
human blood was going to be spilt, and to prevent 
this, threw herself like a shield between the assail- 
ants. Her mission was that of mercy, her object 
to save, her whole thoughts and feelings concen- 
trated in preventing an effusion of blood. Far dif- 
ferent were the emotions of the young captain, 
when he felt that gentle heart beat against his own, 
and that long, silky hair felling like a veil around 
him. 

That she might some day be his own, he had 
thought, as men think of dreams, linking them with 
something for beyond in that dim hereafter which 
hope only penetrates. Her father's prejudices, and 
his own principles, had ever seemed insurmount- 
able barriers, not only against their union, but 
against all social intercourse or friendly intimacy, 
that serve so much to lighten the load of lingering 
love— the last word he had never been heard to 
breathe into her ear, though it had often been be- 
trayed by his heart. 

During what is here described, and which only 
occupied a few seconds, the keepers had come up, 
together with the other troopers, all of whom stood 
ranged behind the captain, and opposed to the front 
of the rioters, the latter neither offering to attack 
or retreat. The other bloodhound— all eye, all car 
— lay beside its dead companion, as if waiting the 
signal from its master to assail the opponents. His 
followers also stood in readiness for the renewal of 
the struggle. One. of the keepers was wiping the 
blood from his forehead, having received a heavy 
blow. Two of the rioters had also been wounded : 
one by a bite from the hound : the other by a slight 
sabre-cut in the arm. The latter were, however, tho 
strongest as regarded numbers. Nor was this all : 
one of the last stragglers that came in had taken 
possession of the captain's pistols, while another 
had emptied the sergeant's holsters of the same, 
when his horse plunged into the dell. The moans 
of the poor animal were dreadful ; and the first com- 
mand issued by the captain was to put an end to its 
sufferings. The sergeant had by this time joined 
them. 

The conversation that took place betwixt him and 
the lady was, on her part, favorable to the rioters ; 
nor was he displeased at the conduct of the two who 
had remained with her, in spite of the danger that 
menaced them ; though all he promised was, that 
the man should not suffer for having killed tho 
bloodhound. On no account would he allow them 
to escape, though she pleaded strongly in their fa- 
vour ; but ordered the remaining pistols to be dis- 



tributed among the keepers, for he saw the arms 
they were in possession of. 

"For the outrage you have committed on this 
lady," said he, addressing the rioters, "you must 
answer. If you resign yourselves as my prisoners 
peaceably, give up those arms at once, and add not 
felony to your other offences, all may yet be well. 
Were it not for the intercession of this lady, my 
duty before this time would have been performed." 
The troopers closed with drawn swords, at a 
given signal, and the keeper*, like men to whom a 
brush was nothing new; besides, they had their 
comrade's injury to avenge, who had been bound to 
the tree. 

There was a division amongst the rioters : some 
were determined to fight it out, and these formed 
the majority. But Emma, like a mediating angel, 
stepped in and hushed the coming strife, by begging 
of them to submit for her sake, and promising that 
no harm should befal them. 

" It's nobut becoss some random bullet might hit 
thy pretty heart," said the man who had first volun- 
teered to remain with her, " that I give in ; for I 
would sooner have a dozen through my own than a 
hair o' thy head should be harmed. I like to hev 
it out when my blood's up. But we give in. On 
condition no force is used, we goe with tho Squire. 
If all were like him, we shouldn't hev been here to- 
night." 

The rioters then gave up the pistols they had 
seized, and threw down their heavy cudgels. This 
done, both parties quitted the dell by an easy ascent, 
only known to one of the keepers. The horses had 
by this time been brought round ; and the captain, 
having seated Emma on his own charger, mounted 
another horse ; and with the prisoners in the rear, 
guarded by the troopers and gamekeepers, they 
quitted the forest, and reached the park juet as the 
rising sun was gilding the tops of tho tallest trees. 
Tho birds were already breaking out into song in 
the leafy coverts, like hidden nuns chanting amid 
nature's great cathedral of trees ; while the doe 
led out her dappled young to feed on tho dewy pas- 
tures. 

While they thus rode along, the captain made 
his fair charge acquainted with the attack on tho 
Grange; and though the colour which the frceh 
morning air had called up into tho pcach-Iikc soft- 
ness of her damask cheek faded, as she listened to 
tho tidings, yet it soon returned when she heard 
that her father had not fallen into violent hands. It 
was only while waiting for the horses, that a mes- 
senger had arrived in search of his party, with 
the news that all was again quiet at Caldcrwood 
Grange. 

Strange was the appearance which the old Grange 
presented, in the warm golden sunlight of that 
sweet summer morning when Emma returned with 
her escort. Some of the Yeomanry Cavalry, who were 
drawn* up before the building, sat asleep in their 
saddles ; partly overcome by the fatigue of the 
night, and partly overpowered by the good wine, 
which, by the Baronet's orders, had been freely 
distributed. Had his daughter been with him, it 
is a question whether the staunch old Tory would 
not have been proud of the attack made upon him ; 
or, as he himself said to the officer who had been 
instrumental in clearing tho park of all intruders, 
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" It is my principles they attack ; and, through these, 
the Church, the Crown, and the Constitution." He 
was for days after as proud of allowing the win- 
dows the mob had broken, as he was of pointing 
out the breaches in the walls which Cromwell s 
Ironsides had made, when the Grange was defended 
by his ancestor, "Old Stirrup-soup," as he was 
long after called, through 
swearing that he would have 
every stirrup-leather stewed 
down into soup before he would 
surrender. 

Long before Emma arrived, 
the Baronet had received tid- 
ings of her safety. At any 
other time he would have been 
much more seriously affected ; 
but such a night of excitement 
as he had gone through, had 
strained every feeling beyond 
the calm recoil of nature. The 
mind was numbed beneath such 
a multitude of events, coming as 
they had done one on the heels 
of another ! Added to this, he 
had taken more wine than he 
was accustomed to drink, and 
had no sleep, though he always 
retired to rest as soon as the 
clock struck eleven. 

Though after the announce- 
ment, he boasted how like Jeph- 
tha of old he could even sacri- 
fice his daughter for the good 
of his country, if such a sacri- 
fice was needed, still his actions 
showed how ill he could bear 
the brief delay between receiv- 
ing the tidings of her coming 
and her appearance. Every 
minute he rang the bell to 
make fresh inquiries ; every 
few seconds, he was up at the 
window ; until, unable to con-, 
tain himself any longer, he 
proposed a walk on the lawn, 
under the plea that the morning 
air would prove refreshing. 

Emma had alighted at a little 
wicket which led into the shrubberies, and it was at 
the end of one of those quaint walks before described, 
that she first caught sight of her father. Her first feel- 
ing was to quit the arm of her deliverer, and run to 
meet him ; but, checking the warm impulse of her lov- 
ing nature, she felt that she had a solemn duty to per- 
form to one who had that night braved so much for 
her Bake. 

They met ; their tears mingled for a moment as 
they clung to each other ; and, taking her father's 
hand, without releasing her hold, she placed it in 
that of Squire Rogerson's, saying, " Father, you 
have ever spurned his offered kindness ; do so no 
more ; but for him I should not have been with 
you now. Thank him for my sake." 

The staunch, iron-side old Tory hemmed twice — 
as he was in the habit of doing before making one 
of his long, dry, hard-headed harangues — but this 
time he could not get on at all. His good old Eng- 



lish heart, in spite of all his political prejudices, 
determined for once to go the right way. There 
seemed a something mesmerical in the touch of those 
two loving hands ; for Emma's long, lily-like fingers 
were entwined over all, and the proud-hearted old 
Tory's better feeling blubbered out in tears, like a 
silver spring that has long been choked up with mud. 




[to* rnxNo or thb oobn warehouse.] 

With one hand placed on the shoulder of his 
Reform-Bill-advocating and Free-Trade-Principle- 
loving neighbor, while the other grasped both their 
united hands, he said, " I was reading the works of 
King Alfred yesterday. He says that Ood created 
all men alike noble, and that by vice only can a 
man unnoble himself. I thought what d ras- 
cals some of my ancestors have been — how, the 
further I look back the less I have to boast of, as 
regards the pride of birth, and — and — " He eould 
not proceed without a long pause, for conscience, 
like a blow from a strong man, seemed to take 
away his breath ; this over, he asked to be for- 
given. 

Emma raised those soft, soul-searching eyes to 
Squire Rogerson ; she did not speak. Such a look,, 
even from the pit of perdition, might almost have 
tempted a wavering spirit from the cloudy battle- 
ments of a brighter sphere to have returned and 



shared with her the doom pronounced. It was the 
silent pleading of the " Peri at Eden's gate" to the 
traitor who had long waited the opportunity to let 
her in. 

She had long felt that he loved her ; for, though 
he had not breathed the word, '* his eye discoursed." 
Hers was a face that, like a remembered dream, 
long haunted the memory af- 
ter it had passed. It seemed as 
if struck unaware in the mas- 
ter-mould of beauty, as if Na- 
ture had despaired of ever ob- 
taining such another impres- 
sion, so left it to be admired 
and wondered at. But, oh! 
the light within her sparkling 
eyes! the mind that beamed 
through that matchless face ! 
— painter could never yet give 
that speaking impression, nor 
poet describe that sweet intel- 
ligence — the light from the 
spirit within. It was like those 
exquisite figures on the lamps 
of the ancients, only seen 
through when the perfumed 
warmth had kindled their 
beauty. 

And by her intercession the 
poor deluded rioters were dealt 
gently with, and he who was 
soon to become her husband 
brought his persuasive powers 
to the bar of Justice in their 
behalf, and the law was, with 
a few exceptions, pacified with 
a few imprisonments. Even 
the stern old Baronet was com- 
pelled to yield to such gentle 
opposition; and though he 
swore that they all deserved to 
be hanged, yet, in his good old 
English heart, he was glad that 
they escaped with a milder 
punishment. 

And then the bells from 
the grey and weather-beaten 
tower of Calderwood rang 
out a merry peal, which was 
taken up andechoed back by every surrounding hill 
and valley. A flutter of bridal garments was 
seen in the ivy-covered porch, while the village 
children scattered flowers before the wedded 
couple, and old and young curtseyed and blessed them 
as they passed, as they looked on and lined the 
avenue of trees that threw their shadows upon that 
green churchyard. And from the time of their union 
old Sir Miles gradually began to give up many ot 
his political prejudices, and even at last went sc far 
as to admit that those who were taxed to support 
the Government of the country, ought to have a 
voice in returning the men by whom they were 
governed ; that what they paid for they ought to 
have ; and that to pass^aws for the benefit of one 
class to the detriment of another, was not according 
to the constitution passed by good King Alfred and 
his Witenagemote. And the old Tory, who was a 
great admirer of our Saxon Alfred and his early 
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English Parliament, made one of the moit indulgent 
of grandfathers. 



EDUCATED WOMAN. 






rriHE currency of the popular faying is no proof 
-*• of its truth. People pass it as they do a bad 
sovereign, because their own interest is concerned 
in turning it to account. Every age has its favourite 
fallacy suited to the favourite foible of the period, 
which is passed eagerly from mouth to mouth, till 
some one comes who can afford to detect it. Thus, 
for centuries, it suited us 
to circulate a well-turned 
set of fallacies respecting 
woman's incapacity for 
keeping a secret — the mo- 
tive being merely thereby 
to secure an innocent 
scapegoat, on whom to lay 
the shame of our own in- 
discretions. Now we are 
too happy when one of the 
sex will condescend to 
become the confidante of 
any secrets we may possess, 
and feel them honoured by 
her acceptance. For cen- 
turies we agreed that edu- 
cation was a dangerous 
thing for her, only because 
we felt how much better 
use she would make of it 
than ourselves. Now we 
not only make them wel- 
come to help themselves to 
any of the fruits of science, 
or flowers of literature, 
as plentifully as they 
please, but are too happy, 
as all editors and publishers 
will testify, when we can 
prevail upon them to help 
us as well. There is one 
fallacy, however, still cur- 
rent against women, which 
we must take this public 
opportunity of denouncing. 
A certain old father, soured 
by the circumstances of 
bis lot, relieved some of 
his spleen by denning 
woman as " an animal that 

delights in finery ;" and 

this saying, naturally so 
acceptable to disappointed 
gentlemen of all orders, 
continued an authority 

even to the time of the amiable Spectator. But it 
is pretty clear that, in all that appertains to finery in 
dress, the sex to which the father himself belonged, 
has not only always kept pace, but frequently out- 
stripped the other ; and That whilst our poets, 
moralists, and clergy, have been satirizing and de- 
nouncing the extravagances and absurdities of 
female apparel, we have been flaunting and strutting 
away, under cover of our own fire, far more extra- 
vagant and absurd than they. It appears from Mr. 



Planche's History, and the other meritorious works 
now before us, that we cannot point to one single 
excess or caprice of dress which has appeared on 
the person of woman that has not had its counter- 
part, as bad or worse, upon the body of man. We 
have had the same effeminate stuffs, the same fine 
laces, the same rich furs, the same costly jewels. 
We have had as much gold and embroidery, and 
more tinsel and trumpery. We have worn long 
hair, and large sleeves, and tight waists, and full 
petticoats. We have sported stays and stomachers, 
muffs, ear-rings, and lovelocks. We have rouged 
and patched, and padded and laced. Where they 



wherever wo look into the history of mankind, 
whether through the annals of courtiers or the 
evidence of painters, we find two animals equally 
fond of dress. — Quarterly Review. 



THE LOVER'S LEAP. 

MANY years ago, during the reign of the Ei*>- 
peror Charles the Fifth, a noble gentleman, 
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[oiad-man's dell.] 



nave indulged a little extravagance in one part, we 
have broken out ten times worse in another. If 
they have had head-dresses like the moon's crescent, 
we have had shoes like a ram's horns. If they have 
lined their petticoats with whalebone, we have 
stuffed our trunk-hose with bran. If they have 
wreathed lace ruffs around their lovely throats, we 
have buttoned them about our clumsy legs. If they 
carried a little mirror openly on their fans, we have 
concealed one slily in our pockets or hats. In short, | 



Count Antonio Fregoso, was governor of the city 
of Verona, in Italy. The count was a widower, 
with one daughter, whom he passionately loved, and 
so entirely trusted, that, yet a girl of seventeen, she 
enjoyed the most perfect 
liberty and control over her 
own actions. She was 
beautiful, with dark full 
eyes and fair cheeks, which 
yet glowed with the ro- 
seate hue of health and 
happiness. Single offspring 
of the rich Fregoso, she 
had many lovers, and 
among them there was 
none whom she esteemed 
as truly loving her, but 
she rather suspected the 
whole crowd to be moved 
only by the desire of pos- 
sessing the richest heiress 
of Italy. Such ideas endow- 
ed her with a strange 
mixture of pride and hu- 
mility; she disdained a 
mercenary band, who paid 
the iowly services of love 
for the sake of her wealth 
and rank ; and she felt 
that her heart contained a 
treasure of affection, unex- 
pended yet, but which sho 
would gladly bestow on 
one, of whose disinterested 
love she could feel secure. 
While she haughtily turned 
away from her many suit- 
ors, she was humbled in 
her own eyes by the belief 
that her individual merit 
had failed to attract one 
truly loving heart. 

A young French knight 
had lately been added to 
her train of admirers. 
^^^^^^__^ The Chevalier Montreville 

was of a noble but im- 
poverished family, and be- 
holding the object of his 
affectionate idolatry sur- 
rounded and vainly courted by the most distinguished 
nobles of her native land, he shrank into himself. 
fearing to share the disdain which he found to be 
the portion of all who spoke to Ippolita in the lan- 
guage of love. The proud girl, yet unaware of the 
cause, marked his appearance in her cortege with 
pleasure, and she watched his movements with 
something like anxiety. His clear bluo eyes seem- 
ed incapable of expressing anything but truth ; his 
voice had persuasion in its tone : how was it that 
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Toice alone had never expressed love for her \ This 
question was too soon answered. A moonlight fes- 
tival—a momentary division from all others — an 
unwonted gentleness in the lovely Italian's man- 
ners, made Montrevilie forget his prudence and his 
fears. A word — a pressure of the hands — how were 
they answered t Ippollta had respected his silence 
— she replied contemptuously ; nay, the unexplained 
internal conflict of her feelings made her answer 
him even angrily. She commanded his absence, and 
his finture silence on so displeasing and barren a 
subject. 

Some weeks after, Ippolita and many of her com- 
panions of either sex were riding on the bridge of 
the Adige. Montrevilie was there ; he had not dared 
to infringe the orders of his lady, nor urge again his 
suit ; yet he did not despair. Nay, in spite of his 
disappointment, he felt sustained by his own integ- 
rity, and showed no sign of depression. 

" He fancies that he loves me," thought Ippolita. 
"No; I am wrong ; he does not even imagine such 
a sentiment ; his conduct is dictated by the basest 
motives, and he has not the art of even casting a 
veil over them." She turned her eyes contemptu- 
ously on him — yet could any vile feeling lurk in so 
frank a countenance ! She felt the blood glow in 
her cheek. How could she prove to herself whether 
the love he pretended were true or feigned t 

The conversation turned on the subject of love. 
Many of her suitors spoke with enthusiasm on the 
subject, wishing to gain thus the confidence of Ip- 
polita ; but she turned all their highflown expres- 
sions into ridicule, and with unaccustomed bitter- 
ness forgot her usual courtesy in her tauntings 
Montrevilie listened silently. Impatient of this show 
of coldness, she turned suddenly towards him, ask- 
ing: "And what does our French visitant say to 
our Italian eloquence 1 'Words, and not deeds,' 
if a lover's motto — think you not so, Chevalier ?" 

Montrevilie 's countenance lighted up with a glow 
of pleasure at this address. " Since, madam," he 
replied, " you deign to permit me to speak on the 
subject of love, I shall not, I trust, be found a worse 
pleader than these gentlemen in its sacred cause.*' 
Then he entered on a description and a defence of 
the passion, so glowing, so fervent, and so sincere, 
that while his bright eyes flashed fire, and his cheek 
burnt with enthusiasm, the lids of ippolita's dark 
orbs half veiled them, and the blush of confusion 
stained her cheek. He had described the adoration 
of the lover for his mistress ; he descanted on his 
tenderness ; then he spoke of his devotion — his rea- 
diness to sacrifice his life for her smile. 

Towards the end of his harrangue, Ippolita some- 
what recovered herself; and when he paused, as if 
concluding, she turned to him, with a smile of mock- 
ery* saying: "Fine expressions these, Chevalier! 
and they the more confirm my saying, ' Words, not 
deeds. 1 For my part, I never saw any of these furi- 
ous, fire-eating lovers who really ever burned and were 
consumed. Sigh they may, and lament, and strive 
to weep ; but when a test should be made, the fire 
goes out, and— oh, miracle— the fuel remains uncon- 
sumed." 

" Madam," replied Montrevilie, " that I love yoa, 
I have confessed, and you have not deigned to be- 
lieve me, nor will you open your eyes to the burning 
affection that consumes me. If for a moment you 



could become aware of the feelings that devour me, 
your goodness would lead you to pity me. Since 
by your permission I now speak, may I not say that 
a fire possesses my heart, which not all the waters 
of the Adige that flows beneath this bridge could 
even allay, far less extinguish." 

" Nay, the trial has not yet been made," said the 
proud girl, with a scornful laugh, piqued at being 
thus challenged to believe and acknowledge her be- 
lief in a passion whose existence she denied. " The 
time is opportune," she continued; "the waters 
flow cold at your icy feet, yet not colder than your 
heart ; will you not prove their power over it 1" 

It was nearly at the end of the month of October ; 
the change of season was already severely felt, and 
the north wind that blew added to the cold. When 
the lover heard this proud and cruel girl invite him 
to throw himself into the water, hurried away by 
youthful and rash passion, and blinded by his 
ardent desire to prove his truth, he replied fervently, 
" Most ready am I to obey you — most happy to find 
a way of proving my sincerity." Then, without 
pause, dashing his spurs into his horse's sides, he 
forced the noble barb he rode to leap from the bridge 
into the swift and foaming river. 

The Adige is very deep, and rapid, and difficult 
of navigation, especially near the bridges, on 
account of the gulfs and whirlpools ; and now, in 
consequence of recent rains, it was swollen and 
tempestuous. The horse, borne down by the bur- 
then of his rider, sank at once to the bottom ; then, 
like a ball which rebounds from the ground on 
which it has been flung, he rose again to the sur- 
face, with the youth still in the saddle. Then he 
began, with pant and strain, to breast the water 
transversely towards the shore, guided by Montre- 
vilie ; and gaining somewhat on the current he 
drew near the banks. The youth, who still kept 
his seat, turned his head towards his proud mis- 
tress. 

" Behold, lady of my heart," he cried with a loud 
voice, " behold, I am in the midst of the waters 1 
yet, bathed as I am by their icy waves, I feel no 
cold ; and feeling them all around me, they in no 
way allay the fever of my love ,* but the rather, my 
true heart burns with a purer and steadier flame in 
despite of their chilling influence." 

His companions, who were still on the bridge, 
remained astonished and frightened ; and overcome 
by the sight presented to them by the courageous 
and undaunted Montrevilie, they stood as if sense- 
less, speechless, wonder-stricken. The youth, who 
gazed more intently on the youthful Ippolita than 
on the course of his horse, reached the banks of 
the river, but in a place where a high wall was 
immediately at the edge, so that he was unable 
to land. He was, therefore, obliged to direct his 
course towards a spot where the sloping bank pro- 
mised a safe exit from the river. Desiring to turn 
his horse with the rein, spurring him at the same 
time, the water striking his sides violently as he 
turned, and rushing between his legs, threw him 
over ; so that the ardent Montrevilie, notwithstand- 
ing all his exertions, lost his stirrups and his seat ; 
but still keeping hold of the rein, and thus leading 
his horse, he came again to the surface of the 
water. 

At this frightful and pitiable spectacle all the 



persons assembled on the bridge and on the banks, 
began to cry for help. Still Montrevilie did not lose 
his presence of mind ; uo, instanly loosening and 
casting from him his cloak, he quitted his horse's 
rein, leaving htm to guide himself instinctively to a 
place of safety. He was now prepared for swim- 
ming ; and though his dress was eumbrous, and bis 
heavy sword was belted to his side, yet he strove 
gallantly with his watery enemy. There were no 
boats near, nor was there any person who would 
risk his life by endeavouring to aid him; hot all 
who beheld him assisted only by their cries. The 
women, weeping and trembling with fear, stood 
overcome by terror, watching the result of this rash 
and perilous enterprise. 

The proud Ippolita, who, before, had never given 
credit to the existence of so true a passion, softened 
by so horrible and fearful an event as this seemed 
likely to be, and deeply compassionating her hap- 
less lover, cried aloud for help, and passionately 
entreated the standers-by to go to his assistance ; 
but no one dared to make an attempt to save him, 
which would have put their own lives in similar 
peril. 

Montrevilie was an excellent swimmer, and had 
been accustomed to such hardy and dangerous pas- 
time ; so that when he saw his dear mistress weep- 
ing bitterly, and demonstrating by her manner her 
fears on his account, he felt himself sweetly reward- 
ed for all he had risked ; and such delight filled his 
heart, that his strength seemed to increase with his 
joy, and the idea of danger was entirely forgotten. 
So, swimming with undaunted heart, and dexter* 
ously cutting through the opposing waves, each 
moment he gained on his enemy, and approached a 
feasible landing-place ; and though impeded by his 
heavy garments, and weighed down by his sword, 
yet he contrived to cast from him the waters, and so 
to conquer their power, that he reached the sloping 
bank, and, getting on land, hastened in safety 
towards the spot where Ippolita and her com- 
panions were. His horse, following in his master's 
wake, also gained the landing-place, and was led 
away by the chevalier's servants. 

Love and truth the while achieved a complete 
victory. Ippolita felt her whole heart dissolve in 
pity and compassion for her lover, so that to have 
saved him from the waves she would most willingly 
have put her own life in similar peril ; but, knowing 
no means whereby to assist him, she called aloud 
for help, weeping the while, and frantically wring- 
ing her hands. 

When the gallant Frenchman had landed, wet as 
he was, he respectfully approached the lovely girl, 
saving, " I am returned, dearest lady. Behold my 
heart, still burning with love and devotion for thee, 
as it will continue to do, even till death ! " 

Ippolita was surrounded by the flower of the 
Italian nobility ; she stood bright in loveliness, 
power and youth ; but pnde was extinguished in 
her bosom. 'Thus, as Montrevilie stood, the water 
dripping from his garments, his cheek, which had 
glowed with enthusiasm,. now became ashy pale 
from his violent exertions. Then, as he humbly 
and gently presented himself before her, Ippolita 
cast herself into his arms, exclaiming, — " Love, y<.u 
have conquered! Montrevilie — I am yours for 



ever I" 
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LIVES OF THE 

QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

BY J. P. SMITH, ESQ., 
Author of •• Stanneld Hall," " Minnie Grey," oto. 



ELIZABETH, QUEEN REGNANT OP ENGLAND. 



(Continued.) 
CHAPTER XXXIX X. 
Let bonfires shine in every place ; 
Sing and ring the bells apace. 
And pray that long may live her grace. 
Poim Writtih iif Tint Twi of Eljiajwth. 

Fthe month of Juno following the events nar- 
rated in the preceding chapter, Elizabeth waa 
taken so seriously ill that her life was for some time 
despaired of. On her recovery, Mary not only sent 
her a ring in token of her amity, but permitted her 
to retire to her mansion at Hatfield, under the guar- 
dianship of Sir Thomas Pope, who, being a good 
scholar, soon ingratiated himself with his royal 
charge. 

In November she was sent for to court, at the 
instigation of Philip of Spain, the queen's husband, 
who left no means short of violence untried to 
remove her from the kingdom. The pretensions of 
Philibert of Savoy to her hand were renewed, and 
she found herself exposed to the solicitations not 
only of the imperial party, but her sister. With 
her usual prudence, she contrived to avoid the 
snare, by positively declaring her fixed determina- 
tion to lead a single life ; after which she was per- 
mitted to return to her retreat at Hatfield. 

During the rest of Mary's reign, the difilculties 
and persecutions of Elizabeth were from the differ- 
ent suitors for her hand, whom Mary was continually 
pressing upon her. Amongst others, Prince Eric, 
the son of the great Gustavus Vasa, and heir to the 
Banish throne, were equally rejected. Young as 
she was, the future queen did not permit her judg- 
ment to be dazzled by the prospect of the crown 
matrimonial of either country, while the diadem of 
England appeared like a glorious certainty beaming 
in the future. 

The moment at last approached when the life of 
Mary was drawing to a close. The events which 
preceded her death belong more to the reign of that 
princess, than the subject of our present memoir. 
Not long before that event took place, the queen 
sent two lords of her council— Arundel and Paget 
— to visit her at Hatfield. 

The interview was a curious one. 

By command of Mary, they made three proposals 
to her successor. The first was, that she would 
not change her privy council ; the second, that she 
should bind herself to make no alteration in the 
established religion of the realm; the third, that 
Elizabeth should pay her just debts. 

Upon which conditions the queen promised to 
leave her the crown. 

" As for the crown,'* answered the daughter of 
Anne Boleyn, " I have no reason to thank her for it 

since it is my peculiar hereditary right, my lords 

— which none but traitors would gainsay ! 

" Touching the religion of the realm, I will not 
change it— provided only that it can be proved such 
by the word of God 

" That I should pay the debts of the queen, my 



sister, is both equitable and fitting ; and I promise 
to do so as far as may lay in my power." 

With this reply she dismissed them, and they 
returned to London little satisfied with the equivo- 
cal nature of her answer. 

Shortly after, the crown jewels were sent to her 
by her sister. 

It .had been previously arranged, that on the 
demise of Queen Mary, Sir Nicholas Throgmorton 
should be the bearer of the intelligence to Hatfield, 
where the Lady Elizabeth still resided with all 
becoming privacy ; but coming events will cast 
their shadows before them and the crowd of cour- 
tiers—those true worshippers of the rising sun— 
which began to arrive, indicated that the crown was 
about to descend upon the brow of another. 

Elizabeth was seated in her closet, in conversa- 
tion with Cecil and her ladies, when it was 
announced to her that a gentleman, covered with 
dust, whoso horse had fallen from exhaustion at the 
entrance of the park, had arrived at Hatfield, and 
humbly craved audience of her grace. The coun- 
tenance of the future sovereign flushed, and then 
turned deadly pale— every eye was fixed upon 
her. 

" Your highness will see him T" observed Cecil. 
" Alone ! " answered the princess. 
" Alone 1" repeated the secretary, in a tone of 
disappointment. 

It was not till the apartment was cleared, that 
she permitted the entrance of the messenger, who 
came to announce her succession to the long- 
coveted crown of her sister— the object of her ambi- 
ion, struggles, and hopes. 

No sooner had Sir Nicholas entered the apart- 
ment, than he carefully closed the door ; then, bend- 
ing the knee, pronounced in a low tone, in 
which exultation, however, was distinctly mani- 
fested : 
" God save Queen Elizabeth !" 
"Amen!" ejaculated Cecil, at the same time 
bending the knee, and kissing the hand extended 
towards him. 

"Our sister Mary V said Elizabeth, fixing her 
keen glance upon him. 

" Is dead, so please your majesty." 
"Art surel" 

" I had it from one of the gentlemen of the Earl 
of Arundel !" replied the messenger. 

"Sir Nicholas," replied the princess, gravely, 
" it is not upon such uncertain intelligence that we 
can accept the title you have saluted us with. I 
must have more certain proof." 
" Public rumor, madam." 

" May be circulated by mine enemies. It were a 
childish game to play into their hands by an act of 
treason, no matter how innocently committed, at 
such a moment. You must ride back With all speed 
to London." 
The messenger bowed. 

* And see the lady of the bedchamber of the 
queen. " 

" Mean you your majesty's 1" 
"Not that title," interrupted Elizabeth; "per- 
haps it is not yet mine. I doubt not your fidelity, 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, hut experience has made 
me careful of the wiles of Philip and his friends: 
You will see the party I have named, and if tne 
event be true— if, indeed, I am Queen of England- 



demand from her, in my name, the black enamelled 
ring which our sister wore day and night upon her 
left hand. I shall then know what to believe or 
fear." 

As soon as Sir Nicholas had bowed himself out 
of the closet of the speaker, her grace turned 
towards Cecil, and demanded if she had not acted 
wisely. 

" Admirably, madam !" was the reply ; " and this 
prudence argues well for your future reign. I 
nothing doubt but that the intelligence is correct ; 
for three days since I knew that it waa the opinion 
of the late queen's physicians that her majesty 
could not last more than eight-and-forty hours." 

" 'Tis possible that they may have been deceived, " 
replied his royal mistress ; " and experience warns 
us not to trifle in matters of such moment." 

The ladies, who had been dismissed during the 
preceding interview, were summoned back to the 
royal closet — curiosity and expectation were in the 
countenances of all. Elizabeth received them as if 
nothing uncommon had occurred. 

" She is queen !" whispered one ; " see how her 
cheek and brow are flushed !" 

" Her eye is troubled !'' observed a second ; 
"perhaps her sister has recovered!" A supposi- 
tion which was anything but welcome to those 
present. 

That same evening the princess retired to rest, 
after supping at her usual hour. 

Early the following day a deputation from the 
privy council arrived at Hatfield, to offer their 
homage to her as their rightful sovereign. There 
was no longer room for doubt or mistrust. The 
long-persecuted daughter of Anne Boleyn fell upon 
her knees, and, whilst the hall resounded with 
shouts of 

" God save Queen Elizabeth," 
Her lips murmured in reply : 
" O Domino factum est illud, et est mirabile in 
occulis nostris!" 

" It is the Lord's doing, and it is marvellous in 
our eyes !" 

For several days the new sovereign remained in 
retirement at Hatfield House, although from tho 
hour her accession was officially announced to her, 
she entered at once upon the duties of her queenly 
office. 



CHAPTER XXXXV. 

Welcome, O qneen ! as much as heart can think ; 

Welcome again as mnch as tongue can tell ; 
Welcome to hearts and tongues that will not shrink !J 

God thee preserve, we pray, and wish thee ever well ! 
Citt Welcome to Quees Elisabeth. 

THE death of Queen Mary placed the Catholics 
of England in an embarrassing position. Not 
only was the strength of the kingdom in their hands, 
but every place of confidence and importance was 
filled by members of the ancient faith. Some fore- 
saw the downfall of the church, and there-establish- 
ment of the reformed religion ; others predicted civil 
war ; and not a few desired that the young Queen 
of Scots should be proclaimed queen — founding her 
right to the crown on the supposed illegitimacy of 
Elizabeth. Fortunately, however, for all parties, 
these attempts were prevented, and the peace of 
England preserved, by the good sense and loyalty 
of Dr. Heath, the Catholic Archbishop of York, and 
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Lord High Chancellor of England. That distin- 
guished prelate proposed an assembly of both 
Houses of Parliament, that they should at once pro- 
ceed to the palace, and there and then proclaim 
Elizabeth as Queen — a proceeding which at once 
rendered her title indisputable. 

Rapin, with thai dishonest spirit which character- 
ises his history, has foully belied this patriotic con- 
duct of the Catholic Chancellor ; but the journals of 
the House of Lords still exist to prove the falsehood 
of his assertions. Holinshed and Heyward have 
equally preserved the speech he made on the 
occasion. 

The proclamation was first made, in presence of 
both Houses of Parliament, at the doors of West- 
minster Hall. The new sovereign was proclaimed 
" Queen of England, France, and Ireland, Defender 
of the Faith ;" but not supreme head of the church. 

The ceremony was afterwards repeated in the 
city, by the Duke of Norfolk, and the Lord Mayor 
and aldermen. 

Whilst these rejoicings were taking place in the 
metropolis. Cardinal Pole, the Catholic primate, ex- 
pired of a malignant fever, which carried off no less 
than thirteen bishops in a few months — a mortality 
which considerably lessened the influence of the 
Catholics in the Upper House of Parliament, and 
rendered the changes which were shortly afterwards 
introduced in the religion of the realm much more 
easy of accomplishment. 

After having held her first council at Hatfield, in 
which she appointed her long-tried friend and 
counsellor Secretary of State, Elizabeth, attended by 
a noble retinue of lords and gentlemen, set forth 
for the metropolis. Her journey was one continued 
ovation : the population of the towns and villages 
came forth to welcome her. 

As the royal train approached Highgate, many of 
the bishops, attended by their clergy and office- 
bearers, who had been awaiting her arrival, knelt by 
the road-side. 

"What would these menl" she demanded of 
Cecil, who rode a little behind his mistress, on her 
left hand. 

" Gracious queen," replied the new minister, bow- 
ing to the bow of the saddle ; " they are a deputa- 
tion of the prelates and clergy of the realm, come to 
proffer their allegiance to your majesty." 

44 Which we are pleased to accept," said Elizabeth, 
with a cheerful smile ; " rise my lords," she added ; 
44 we thank you for your love and loyalty with all 
our hearts !" 

In further token of her favor, she ungloved her 
right hand, which was of marvellous whiteness, and 
extended it to the bishops to kiss. 

Bonner, the worthless Bishop of Xondon was the 
last to approach. The queen fixed her eyes sternly 
upon him, and deliberately drew on her glove, there- 
by intimating that he alone of the prelates was ex- 
cluded from that honor. Considering the position of 
the new sovereign, it was boldly and royally done, 
to mark her abhorrence of the foul persecutions and 
cruelties he had been guilty of. Abashed by the 
silent but humiliating rebuke, which was doubly 
mortitying from having been given in the presence 
of the principal nobility of the realm, Bonner with 
drew to his mansion near Farringdon Street — part of 
which still remains— the locality in wnich it is 
situated being known by the name of Bonner Lane. 



A little further on the road towards London, the 
Lord Mayor and Aldermen met the procession, and 
conducted the new sovereign, amid the acclamations 
of the people, to the Charter House, where she re- 
mained, holding councils and receiving addresses, 
for several days. 

On the 28th of November the queen took posses- 
sion of the royal apartments, or lodgings, as they 
were quaintly called, in the Tower. Elizabeth rode 
on horseback, dressed in purple velvet, having Lord 
Robert Dudley, as Master of the Horse, on her right 
hand. On reaching the Tower, her majesty, it is 
recorded, fell upon her knees, and returned thanks to 
Almighty God for deliverance: in her prayer she 
compared herself, not over modestly, perhaps, to 
Daniel in the lions* den. 

- It was duly debated in council whether or not the 
oath of supremacy should be exacted. But Eliza- 
beth and her advisers were far too cautious to pro- 
ceed at once to abolish the ancient faith. At the 
funeral of her sister, mass was said, the queen being 
present After the ceremony, the Bishop of Win- 
chester — an intemperate prelate, but a man of irre- 
proachable morals — ascended the pulpit to preach 
the funeral sermon. 

He commenced by a review of the life of Mary, 
and her death. He next alluded to her successor as 
a lady of great worth, whom all true Englishmen 
were bound to obey ; but added the following dis- 
paraging and most uncourtier-Iike phrase : 

" MSLIOB S3T CAIfIS VI7T78 LZONK MORTUO." 

(A live dog Is better than a dead lion.) 

The rest of the sermon was equally disparaging 
to the queen. 

No sooner did Elizabeth hear herself compared to 
a living dog than the temper of her father, Henry, 
rose within her — for although the discourse was in 
Latin, she perfectly understood it. Her temples be- 
came flushed — for she keenly felt the insult to her, 
both as a woman and a sovereign. Turning towards 
Lord Robert Dudley, who was standing behind her 
chair of state, she whispered a few words in bis ear 
• — they were brief and decisive. 

44 Send Norfolk to me!" 

Her favorite — for the Master of the Horse, it is 
shrewdly suspected, even at that time, was her lover 
— ventured to remonstrate. He foresaw her design, 
but the dark cloud upon the brow of the lion queen 
— as she has most unaptly been styled — warned him 
that he was treading upon dangerous ground. 

44 God's death, Dudley !" she exclaimed, interrupt- 
ing him ; " art thou, too, turned fool or traitor 1 Must 
we speak, even to thee, our pleasures twice 1 Send 
the Earl Marshal to me !" 

In a few moments the duke, who at that period 
was a very young man, stood respectfully before her, 
holding the staff of office in his hands. 

41 You heard that mitred traitor 1" said the queen. 

44 Would I had not, gracious madam !" replied the 
youthful noble ; " his zeal has outrun his discretion !" 

44 Say rather his loyalty !" interrupted Elizabeth, 
bitterly ; u but priest though he is, he shall find my 
sceptre is not a distaff! If I cannot wield my 
father's sword, my enemies at least shall find that I 
know how to support the dignity and prerogative of 
his crown ! As he descends from his preaching 
arrest the knave !" 

Cecil, who guessed what was taking place, cast 
an imploring glance towards his royal mistress — who 



met the mute appeal by a decided frown. The new 
secretary did not care to risk her favor by farther 
interference. • The duke, having received the order, 
withdrew. 

The Catholic party saw, with surprise and dissat- 
isfaction, a party of the buff-coats drawn up round 
the pulpit. They more than guessed the purport. 

As the bishop descended, the Earl Marshal ex- 
tended his staff towards him; and, bowing low, 
declared that he was his prisoner. 

44 Prisoner !" repeated the prelate, scornfully ; 
44 upon what charge, my lord duke t" 

44 Treason !" 

44 And by whose order 1" 

44 Mine— priest !" answered Elizabeth, in a dear, 
resolute voice, from her chair of state. "God's 
death ! dost think we are of that patient, yielding 
ntuff, that every knave may trifle with our dignity ! 
If the living dog," she added, bitterly, alluding to his 
sermon, " bo better than the dead lion, it is that it 
can use its fangs !" 

44 Madam !" said the bishop, firmly, "lama pre- 
late of the holy Catholic Church, which, thank 
heaven, is still by law the established religion of the 
realm!" 

44 We know it !" answered Elizabeth, with con- 
temptuous indifference. "We also know that the 
same authority which made it so, can unmake it ! 
Away with him to the Tower !" 

44 Bishops have their privileges!" continued the 
prelate. 

44 But none to insult their sovereign !" replied the 
queen, with ready wit ; " since the Divine founder 
of the Christian faith expressly says : 

Render unto Casar the things waicn are Casar's. 
Honor, obedience, and respect are due to the princes," 
she added; (4 thou hast forgotten them! My lord 
duke, look to your prisoner !" 

u Beware!" exclaimed Dr. White; "the arm of 
the church is strong !" 

44 Stronger than the sceptre 1" 

44 Yes !" replied the prelate ; " the sceptre's sway 
extends but o'er the bodies— that of the crosier over 
the souls of men ! Let but a hand be laid upon my 
person, and here, proud woman — here in the face of 
all thy court, and in thy dead sister's presence — I 
cancel thy share in the inheritance of heaven, release 
thy subjects from all allegiance to thee, and pro- 
nounce upon thy head the awful curses of Rome !'* 

44 Our royal father braved it, bishop," answered 
Elizabeth, with a satirical smile ; 44 and be died King 
of England. We fear neither Rome nor Roman's 
curse a rush, when conscious of the integrity of our 
own heart and purpose ! See if curses will break 
thy bonds, or release thee from the Tower, where, as 
I am a queen, thou shalt sleep this night, after thy 
most traitorous discourse levelled against allegiance 
and good government !" 

Several of the Catholic nobles began to intercede 
for the Bishop of Winchester, assuring her Majesty 
that, despite his indiscretion, he was both a learned 
and a pious man, and well-affected to her person ; 
but tho queen repeated her commands, in a tone of 
voice and gesture which reminded her hearers so 
much of her imperious father, that they felt there 
would be danger in disobeying her. 

44 Be it so!" said the prisoner; 44 I am ready to 
seal my faith to Rome with the blood of its servant !' ' 

44 No!" exclaimed the queen, tartly; "we may 
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punish an insolent traitor, but we make no martyrs ; 
mercy is the sign of the true church, which abhors 
bloodshed and cruelty! We raise not an intem- 
perate fool, or mischief-seeking knave, to the dignity 
of the crown of martyrdom ; such cruelty we leave 
to Rome and its ministers !" 

Despite the murmurs of many present, the prison- 
er was immediately removed from the church, and 
the queen retired to the palace. 

Shortly afterwards the oath of supremacy was 
exacted. Many who refused to take it, were de- 
prived of their offices and places at the council board. 
Amongst others, the Archbishop of York, from 
whose custody the great seal was removed to that of 
Nicholas Bacon, who at first bore only the modest 
title of my Lord Keeper. 



chapter xxxv. 

A crown, the bright reward of ever daring minds. 

Shaxspsabb. 

Notwithstanding the decided step which Eliza- 
beth had taken in resenting the insulting conduct of 
Dr. White, the Bishop of Winchester, it was resolved 
in council to proceed cautiously towards the secret 
aim of the new sovereign — the restoring of the re- 
formed religion : to bring about which, the queen 
displayed consummate tact and ability. Her first 
open secession from the Catholic church took place on 
the morning of Christmas Day. She went to the 
Royal Chapel in great state, accompanied by the 
great officers of her household and ladies of honor, 
but withdrew at the conclusion of the gospel. 

This was prudently, as well as cleverly done — 
for if it had been received with marked disapproba- 
tion by the people, it could have been easily ex- 
plained away by saying that her majesty bad been 
suddenly taken ill. As it was, her conduct was 
hailed with approbation : the horrors perpetrated by 
the Catholic party during the reign of her sister, 
had set the nation generally against their church, 
The seeds of persecution generally bring forth sweet 
and bitter fruit : sweet to those who suffer for con- 
science sake ; bitter to those who illustrate their faith 
by deeds of cruelty, instead of mercy. 

Her next step was to issue a proclamation, com- 
manding that, from the first day of the ensuing year, 
both the the Litany and Gospel, should be said or 
sung — not only in the Royal vhapel, but in the 
churches throughout the kingdom — in English ; an 
ordinance which gave great satisfaction to some, and 
was highly disapproved of by others. 

It is uncertain how far in her zeal the new queen 
might not have been induced to proceed, had not one 
important consideration restrained her — her corona- 
tion. The Cardinal Pole, primate and Archbishop 
of Canterbury, was dead. Dr. Heath, Archbishop 
of York, positively refused to place the crown upon 
her head, as supreme head of the English church. 
The remaining prelates— and there were not more 
than half a dozen who had survived the pestilential 
fever which had thinned the ranks of the hierarchy 
— not only declined to perform the ceremony, but 
refused to consecrate any new bishops, unless they 
were persons examined and selected by themselves. 

It is singular to mark the superstition of the age. 
Elizabeth, who rejected the dogmas of Romanism, 
could not divest herself of her belief in astrology and 
alchemy. Before she fixed the day for her coronation, 



she consulted the famous impostor, Dr. Dec. Dur- 
ing the greater part of her life, that impudent char- 
latan exercised the most unbounded influence over 
her — tho source of which was his having, by a 
happy guess, predicted the short life and reign of 
her sister Mary. 

An arrangement having been brought about at last 
with Oglethorpe, Bishop of Carlisle, to consecrate 
her, Sunday, the fifteenth of January, was at last 
fixed upon for that important ceremony: the day 
preceding being the recognition day. 

The new queen left the Tower in her robes of 
state, seated in a chariot hung with crimson velvet 
draperies and cloth of gold, having a canopy borne 
over her head by six knights. Never did the maiden 
monarch display more tact than on this occasion. 
In her progress she had a kind word for most — a 
smile for all. Flowers were scattered on her path, 
and pageants enacted at every step. One of these, 
in Gracechurch Street, was the most remarkable. 
A huge rose tree was erected at the sign of the 
Eagle. In an immense white rose was seated Eliza- 
beth's paternal grandmother, Elizabeth of York; 
next to her her husband, King Henry VII., stuck in 
a huge rose. 

Proceeding from the stem upon which were these 
two personages, were two more roses — Henry VIII. 
and Anne Boleyn — from whom proceeded a third 
branch, in which Elizabeth herself was seated, 
crowned and robed, in regal state. The entire pa- 
geant was decorated with white and red roses — 
emblems of the once regal houses of York and 
Lancaster. 

A Scriptural pageant, performed by children, next 
met the gaze of the queen. Some verses were 
recited, of which the following specimen may suffice 
to show the taste and style of the poets of the 
period : 

Thou hast been eight times West, O queen of worthy ferns! 

Bj meekness of thy spirit when ears did thee beset- 
By mourning in thy grief— by mildness in thy blame- 
By hanger and by thirst, when right thoa eoald'st not get. 

By mercy showed, not proved— by pareness in thine heart— 
By seeking peace alway— by persecution wrong ; 

Therefore trust then in God, since he hath helped thy smart ; 
That as His promise Is, so He will make thee strong. 

In another pageant Truth presented her Majesty 
with a Bible, which she graciously received and 
kissed. 

At Temple Bar where Gog and Magog and a troop 
of children, who, in the words of the chronicler, sang 
to their sovereign a sweet song, the last words of 
which were not without a peculiar signification of 
the wishes of the citizens, and an encouragement to 
proceed in the work of the reformation. 

Farewell, O worthy queen, and as oar hope Is sure, 
That into error's place thou wilt the truth restore, 
So trust we that thoa wilt our sovereign qaeen endure, 
And loving lady stand from henceforth evermore. 

That night Elizabeth slept at Whitehall, from 
which place she proceeded, at an early hour the fol- 
lowing morning, in her barge, to Westminster, where 
she robed herself in a mantle of crimson velvet) 
meed with ermine, with a train and surcoat of the 
same rich material. 

On approaching the church, she was met by one 
solitary bishop — Oglethorpe— who wore the mitre 
and vestments of a Catholic prelate ; indeed, it is 



said they were borrowed from the persecuting Bonner 
for the occasion. 

After being presented by two noblemen to the pre- 
late, who gave her the patten and chalice to kiss, she 
returned to her chair of state, where the coronation 
oath was administered to her, in which she swore to 
maintain the Holy Catholic Church. 

The Protestants explain the charge of perjury 
which the Catholics have brought against this queen, 
by alleging that, at the time Elizabeth took the oath, 
she considered the church she was about to found, 
or had already partially established, as entitled to 
the appellation of Catholic. The Church of England 
retains it to the present day. 

After the bishop had anointed her majesty, she 
retired with her ladies of honor to change her dress ; 
on which occasion, she petulantly observed : " that 
say what they would, the oil was only common 
grease, and had an ill-favored and distasteful smell." 
On her return, the prelate placed the crown upon 
her head, girded a sword upon her loins, and the 
abbey rang with the shouts of " God save the Queen 
Elizabeth." 

At the sacrament, her majesty received the 
eucharist, but did not communicate as Protestants 
do, from the cup. Only one Catholic sovereign in 
the world is permitted to communicate under both 
kinds — and that is the King of France on the day of 
his coronation — an honour conceded to him as the 
eldest son of the church. 

Sir Edward Dymock, as champion of England, 
made the usual challenge to all who disputed the 
title of the new sovereign to the orown : who, in the 
proclamation made by Garter King-at-arms during 
the banquet in Westminster Hall, styled her majesty : 
" The most high and mighty princess our dres/1 
sovereign Lady Elizabeth, by the grace of God 
Queen of England, France, Ireland, defender of the 
true ancient and Catholic faith, most worthy Empress 
of the Ossade Isles, to the mountains Pyranee.'* 

At the very time the new sovereign assumed thus 
publicly the style and title of defender of the ancient 
Catholic faith, and swore by oath to maintain it, she 
had written not only to the Kings of Sweden and 
Denmark, but to the principal Protestant princes of 
Germany, to assure them of her adherence to the 
reformation, and propose an alliance offensive and 
defensive between them. 

In her astute policy, she directed Came, her 
ambassador at the Court of Rome, to announce her 
accession to the reigning pontiff, Paul IV., at the 
same time charging her minister to assure him that 
it was not her intention to offer violence to the con- 
science of any of her subjects. 

Never did the court of Rome commit a more sig- 
nal error than in the present instance. The Pope, a 
proud and despotic prince, instead of conciliating 
the new sovereign, who was firmly seated upon her 
throne, informed the ambassador that he could not 
comprehend the right of the illegitimate daughter of 
the late king to reign— that he considered the young 
Queen of Scots, the descendant of Henry VII., as 
the true heires* of the crown — but that if his mistress 
would renounce her pretensions, and submit her 
claims to his judgment, she should be treated with 
mercy and indulgence. 

This reply broke the last ties which had induced 
the Protestant Queen to tamper with her connections. 
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She instantly recalled her ministers; but Came, 
having been threatened with excommunication by 
the pontiff, if he ventured to obey her orders, chose 
to remain, and lived and died a dependent upon the 
bounty of the papal court. 

It had long been a custom for the English sove- 
reigns, on the event of their coronation, to release 
certain prisoners. One of the Protestant nobles, the 
morning after her coronation, as her majesty was 
proceeding to chapel, knelt and presented a petition 
to Elizabeth. 

" What is thia?" she demanded. 
11 The humble petition, gracious madam," replied 
the noble, " of four most notable and praiseworthy 
men, who for years have been most unjustly held in 
captivity by their enemies." 
" Without our royal warrant t"J 
" Even so, madam !" 

" God's death !" — her usual oath — exclaimed the 
queen, "how name you the gentlemen 1 We will 
have no such injustice in our realm. Their names, 
my lord 1 their names 1" 

" Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John," replied the 
petitioner ; " imprisoned in the Latin tongue." 

Elizabeth smiled at the conceit, and answered that, 
before she decided, she would inquire whether the 
worthy persons themselves desired to be released : a 
reply which was thought favorable to the Protestants. 



up, was to obtain a little popularity with the citizens 
of London. 



OHAPTIl XXXV 1. 

TT71TH the accession of Elizabeth to the throne 

** of her sister, all our sympathy with her as a 
woman ends. She had suffered persecution, but it 
had not taught her mercy. Occasionally, indeed, 
she will excite our admiration as a sovereign, by 
the display of firmness and courage, too often con- 
trasted, alas ! with the debasing qualities of mean- 
ness, treachery, and revenge. 

All relations having been broken off with the 
court of Rome, the new sovereign, like her father, 
endeavored to establish a certain uniformity of reli- 
gion. Toleration was a stranger to her heart and 
nature, and the Nonconformists were persecuted 
with as much bitterness as the Catholics. Soon 
after her coronation, Elizabeth repaired in great 
state to St. Paul's — and a curious scene is related 
of the sound rating which she gave the dean, even 
in the church itself, for having placed a Prayer 
Book, adorned with curious prints, upon the cushion 
intended for her use : the poor man intended it as a 
New Tear's gift. The royal virago called him & 
most ignorant person, and demanded how he dared 
— after her proclamations against pictures, relics, 
and the images of saints — to place such an abomina- 
tion before her. 

The dignitary replied, that he had done so with 
the humble hope of pleasuring her majesty — that 
the prints were both rare and costly ; wittily adding, 
that if he were an ignorant person, her grace ought 
the better to pardon him. 

What rendered the conduct of Elizabeth the more 
inconsistent on this occasion was, that up to the 
very time of her thus publicly insulting the dean, 
she retained in the Chapel Royal a large silver cru- 
cifix, suspended over the altar, together with candle- 
sticks and other ecclesiastical ornaments, such as 
are generally used in the Catholic church. The 
intention of the whole scene, which was well got 



The great Protestant queen, as she is styled, 
loved pomp and ceremonial, and willingly retained 
as much as or more than was consistent with the 
simple tenets of the reformed church, of which Bhe 
had declared herself the head. 

Like all of the Tudor line, Elizabeth, throughout 
her protracted reign, evinced the most determined 
hostility to all who stood in the order of succession 
to the crown. Margaret, Countess of Lennox, after 
the youthful Queen of Scots the next heir, was 
arrested and committed to the Tower, upon the most 
frivolous pretext— namely, that of sorcery. 

Elizabeth's hatred and persecution of her beauti- 
ful and unfortunate rival, Mary, amounted almost to 
a species of insanity, and occasioned the foulest 
stain upon her character, both as a queen and a 
woman. These feelings of hatred and jealousy 
appear to have been purposely kept up by the artful 
representations of one of the maids of honor— a 
Mistress Sands, who had formerly been in the ser- 
vice of the Queen of Scots. 

One great cause of the popularity of Elizabeth, 
wes the uncertainty which existed in the minds of. 
men touching the succession. Many laws had been 
passed contradicting each other— her heirs were 
Catholic. A general desire was felt that her ma- 
jesty should marry, and, by having issue of her 
own, extinguish the conflicting claims of the Queen 
of Scots, the Poles, and the Suffolk family. Par- 
liament even ventured to address her upon the 
subject, expressing the wish of the nation — a pro- 
position which was coldly received : Elizabeth reply- 
ing that, in a matter of such importance, she would 
be advised. 

On the death of her French husband, Mary Stu- 
art, persecuted by the Queen Mother of France, 
who governed in the name of her imbecile son, 
returned to her own kingdom, despite the hostile 
attempt of Elizabeth— who sent a fleet for that pur- 
pose—to intercept her. She afterwards devoted all 
her energies and intrigues to prevent the beautiful 
widow from entering into the bonds of a second 
marriage : and the consummate art and treachery by 
which on several occasions she carried her point, 
maybe fairly considered as one of the causes of the 
downfall of her rival — since it drove her at last into 
an ill-assorted marriage with Henry Darnley — a 
prince not less vain and frivolous than heartless and 
ungrateful. 
But we must not anticipate events. 
In order to mark her ill-feeling towards France, 
Elizabeth had been induced to send an expedition to 
Normandy, under the command of Warwick: but 
although her resentment induced her to take such a 
a step, the natural parsimony of her disposition 
prevented her doing the only thing which could 
render it effectual — namely, supplying it with 
money — in war, as in peace, the sinew of every 
enterprise. 

The consequence was that Rouen was taken, and 
upwards of three hundred of the English auxiliaries 
put to the sword, by the troops of the king of 
France : on the receipt of which intelligence, there 
was great discontent in London — most men blaming 
the avarice of the queen, in not supporting her 
generals and troops in a befitting manner. 



With Elizabeth to decide was to act The feet 
that Rouen had actually fallen appears to have been 
concealed from her. The following letter, which 
she wrote with her own hand to the Earl of War- 
wick, was worthy the queen of a great and power- 
ful nation like England; and is one of the best 
specimens extant of her epistolary style, which was 
not always remarkable either for brevity or clear- 
ness. 

Mr deab Warwick, 
" If your honor and my desire could accord with 
the loss of the needfulleat finger I keep, God so help 
me in my utmost need, as I would gladly lose that 
one joint for your safe abode with me ; but since I 
cannot, that I would, I will do, that I may and will 
rather drink in an ashen cup, that you and yours 
should not be succored, both by sea and land, and 
that with all speed possible ; and let this my scrib- 
bling hand witness it to them all. 

" Yours as my own, " E. R." 

[To be eontlnoedj 



IRISH POPLIN. 



BY ▲ W. HABNXTT. 



rPHE silk trade, of which the poplin manufacture 
■*• is a branch, was first introduced into Ireland 
in the reign of William the Third, by some of the 
French Huguenot refugees; and amongst the earli- 
est silk-makers who established themselves in what 
were then (and are still) called "the Liberties" of 
Dublin, was the family ofLatouckt, ancestors of the 
present well-known bankers, the Latouches of Cas- 
tle street. "The Liberties" of Dublin were the 
south-western suburbs, chiefly belonging to the 
Earls of Meath and Milltown ; and, lying as they 
did outside the city, and the lords of the soil being 
gifted with certain large immunities by charter from 
the Crown, the inhabitants were freed from the 
laws which regulated the traders of the municipal- 
ity, and were enabled to carry on their trades with- 
out having that which probably would not have been 
at that time granted to them by the extremely Con- 
servative citizens— the freedom of the city. The 
Earl of Meath's liberty lying nearest to the trading 
portion of the town, close to the Cathedral of St. 
Patrick, was of course the most eagerly sought 
after, and the most quickly laid out and populated. 
A small river called the Poddle, running through it, 
gave peculiar ftcitities to dyers and scourers ; and 
supplied even a few mill sites with light water- 
power. Large streets, squares, and markets, with 
innumerable courts, lanes, and alleys, sprang quick- 
ly up, and within a century a vast hive of industry 
surrounded the places where a few French refugees 
had planted the manufactures of silk, tapestry, 
wollen-cloth, and stuffs. At the time of the Union, 
and for some years afterwards, the Liberties pre- 
sented a scene like the business part of Manchester. 
Fully forty thousand people lived by the employ- 
ment given there. Now it is a City of the Dead, 
where, from the long lines of gaunt, sepulchral, 
gaping houses, crumbling into ruins, there only flits 
occasionally, with noiseless, shoeless feet, some hun- 
gry, spectrous figure draped in rags, to whom one 
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might suppose a workhouse would he a palace, hut 
who nevertheless prefers the fearful struggle with 
gnawing hanger, and destitution, and sickness, and 
the earning by precarious employment of an occa- 
sional scanty meal which may be enjoyed with the 
half-naked little ones, to the disruption of all fami- 
liar ties, and the separation from all loved objects, 
which the tenderness of our laws for the charitable 
support of our poorer brethren compassionately and 
considerately enjoins ! 

The manufacture introduced by the Latouches 
was what is called " whole silk :" that is to say, 
there was no other fibre mixed with it. But it is 
probable that in a very little while, mixed fabrics of 
various kinds were introduced. It was not, how- 
ever, until about the year 1780 that we find a native 
Irish manufacturer — Jacob Geoghegan, of Francis 
street, attaining celebrity for " Mode," a fabric then 
in great demand for ladies' cloaks. " Mode " was a 
material precisely similar to the plain tabinet, or 
poplin, of the present day : that is to say, it was 
made with a silk warp, shot with a worsted weft of 
great thickness, the material being heavier than 
even that which is now known as " double tabinet." 
We have an early recollection of a peep into grand- 
mama's wardrobe treasures, amongst which was a 
mode cloak, that quite fulfilled the highest order of 
praise that used to be bestowed upon such fabrics 
by " standing alone upon the floor." And there 
was also a Court dress of brocade, with a train of 
extraordinary richness, made in the Liberty, to 
which a legend was attached of some wonderful 
Flemish weaver which has quite escaped our me- 
mory ; but the bunches of flowers wrought by his 
hands used certainly to call forth strong expressions 
of wonder and praise from those who were compe- 
tent to form a judgment upon artistic design and 
finish. 

Geoghegan's tabinets soon became the rage. He 
introduced brocaded work into the looms, and it was 
quickly discovered that woollen wefts, completely 
hidden by throwing the body of silk warp to the sur- 
face, the threads lying in one direction, produced a 
richer face than that which appeared on whole silk 
articles where the cross shades of the weft inter- 
rupted the lines of warp rays. Several silk manu- 
facturers got up poplin looms, and various experi- 
ments were tried for the purpose of increasing 
beauty or decreasing cost of production. Cotton, 
flax, and hempen wefts were tried, but none were 
found to mingle so successfully with the silk as 
wool. It was likewise discovered that the fine 
worsted used for the making of poplin should be 
spun from " hogget " wool, that is, the first shearing 
of yearling sheep ; that it should be long in the 
staple and close in its texture, inasmuch as star- 
ing or hairy worsted utterly spoiled the face of the 
poplin ; and that a well manufactured tabinet was 
the most enduring, as well as the most lustrous 
and beautiful, of all fabrics in which silk was 
used. 

The heavy protective duties that prevailed until 
very recently kept Irish poplin out of the English 
market ; and as their quality and price made them 
articles of luxury only suited to the atmosphere of 
the Court, their chief consumption was confined to 
Dublin. The result was, that no considerable ex- 
tension of the manufacture could take place, and the 



entire number of masters at any one time engaged 
in their production varied between five and ten or 
twelve. Shortly after the Union in the year 1800, 
the silk trade declined so considerably that the 
" throwing " branch disappeared altogether. With 
the decline of the woollen trade at the same period, 
the fine worsted spinning vanished also ; so that, 
although the poplin survives, and has even begun 
again to flourish, the materials used in it are all im- 
ported from London and Yorkshire, and only about 
one-third of the total cost of the fabric is expended 
in wages in Ireland. 

The prestige which became attached to the name 
of Jacob Geoghegan was worthily sustained through 
more than half a century. As he was the father of 
the Irish tabinet manufacture, it was fit that his 
sons should be the first to introduce the use of the 
Jacquard loom. In the year 1825 the first Jacquard 
loom made in Ireland was got up by Richard Robin- 
son, of the Phoenix Iron Works, for the Messrs. 
Geoghegan ; and to the present hour, they have lost 
none of their characters for excellence, although 
others give more extensive employment. The entire 
number of looms (all Jacquard now) engaged in 
Dublin in the manufacture of poplin, is about 200. 
Of these, the Messrs. Pirn — an engraving of whose 
loom and show-case, at present in the Great Dublin 
Exhibition, accompanies this article — employ be- 
tween forty and fifty. Messrs. Atkinson employ 
nearly as many ; Messrs. Keely and Leech about 
twenty. Both of these latter firms have very beau- 
tiful looms working in the Exhibition. The other 
manufacturers, are Messrs. Fry, Reynolds, Judge, 
Dunn, Miss Reynolds, and Moran. It may not be 
unworthy of notice that Mr. Leech, of the firm of 
Keely and Leech, designed and drew the pattern 
for, and wove, the first piece of brocaded poplin in 
the loom which we have already mentioned as the 
first Jacquard made in Ireland for the house of 
Geoghegan. And another matter deserving men- 
tion here, in connection with our subject, is the dis- 
play in Messrs. Atkinson's show-cases, amidst a 
gorgeous collection of gold and silver brocaded and 
flowered tabinets, of a beautiful specimen of tapes- 
try weaving. It is a portrait of George IL, execut- 
ed in Dublin in the year 1738, in the best style of 
the tapisseriea of Gobelins or Beautms. It is set in 
a very richly- carved and gilt frame, and inscribed 
" ye workmanship of John Vanbeaver, ye famous 
tapestry weaver." The portrait was executed for 
the hall of the guild of weavers in the street called 
" The Combe," in the Earl of Meath's liberty ; and 
the frame bears likewise the inscriptions of the 
names of the then Master of the Guild (Alexander 
Rikey), and of the wardens (Richard Wheliing and 
William Beasley), with the date 1738. The Guilds 
of Dublin were finally broken up at the time of the 
Reform Bill. Their once beautiful halls are in ru- 
ins. The Weavers' Hall is let out to several poor 
tenants. The splendid tapestries with which it was 
once adorned, have been destroyed or dispersed, 
and the chief ornament of the building — the portrait 
of the royal patron of the Guild, has passed for a 
triflle into the hands of one of the last of the mem- 
bers. 

Thus it appears that a manufacture which, more 
than any other, combines the labours of the high 
artist with those of the simple workman, was intro- 



duced little more than a century and a half ago, in 
fall perfection, into Ireland. That the branch for 
which Ireland is now famous grew out of it in the 
last quarter of the past century, and that within the 
first quarter of the present century the whole had 
well nigh withered from the country, root and 
branch. Yet it evidently suits the genius of the 
people, who combine the artistic taste of the French 
with the solid workmanship of the English ; and 
we trust that the revival of manufacturing industry 
which will follow from the present Exhibition will 
be felt by the silk and poplin manufacturers, as well 
as by the linen and woollen, and ail others; and 
that Irish tabinets will henceforth take their place 
amongst the tasteful goods of general consumption 
in England. 

The peculiarity in the manufacture of poplin con- 
sists in the formation of the pattern as well as the 
entire surface of the cloth solely from the " web" 
or " warp." The web or warp is the set of threads 
which pass longitudinally through the loom. They 
are wound upon a cylinder fixed at the back of the 
loom; the various colors being properly arranged 
side by side. They are then drawn separately 
through the loops in what is called " the harness ;" 
thence between the wires of the " sleigh " which is 
in the going part or " beam " of the loom — over a 
fixed beam in front and on to a lath to which their 
ends are attached. As the piece begins to he 
woven, this lath is gradually drawn down to the 
winding cylinder on which the piece is finally rolled. 
The " weft" is the thread which is "shot" upon 
the "warp;" that is to say, which is carried 
by the shuttle between the threads of the warp, 
which are alternately raised and depressed by the 
" harness," and each shoot of the weft thread is 
" struck home" by the wires of the " sleigh. 11 In 
whole silk goods, the pattern is formed partly by 
the warp and partly by the weft, both being the 
same material. But the weft of poplin being wool, 
it can never be allowed to show on the surface. 
Some poplins, however, have "shoots" of silk 
thrown at intervals among them. The effect there- 
by produced is a surface resembling that of " Terry 
velvet," the silk sinking deeply in between the ribs 
formed by the thick woollen weft. Sunken pat- 
terns are also thus produced. Most of our readers 
have seen the Jacquard looms working in the great 
Exhibition ; and they will remember the huge bales 
of cards pierced with holes in various patterns, and 
connected together so far as to form one long piece, 
which hung at the top of each loom and moved 
one link down at each blow of the beam and pres- 
sure of the weaver's foot on the treadle. This bun- 
dle of cards will be recognised in our illustration. 
Their application is very curious and ingenious. It 
formed one of the grand features of Monsieur Jac- 
quard's invention. The designer of a pattern for 
a brocade must bear in mind the requirements of 
the loom. Having drawn his pattern, he pierces it 
in proper places. It is then divided into portions, 
and card-boards, cut to the proper length and width, 
are placed under it and pierced similarly. As many 
cards as completely cover the design having been 
thus prepared, copies of them are made, so as to 
repeat it until a sufficient number for the length 
of a piece have been formed. They are then con- 
nected or hinged together, and placed in the loom 
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at the top, in connection with the wires that work 
the " harness." 

The harness consists of a number of threads of 
a peculiarly fine and strong sort of woollen twine 
attached to transverse laths above and below the 
*' warp." At the top of the loom the upper harness 
laths are attached to wires which drop into or are 
kept out of the holes in the pattern cards, as they 
are presented in turn; and thus the treadles are 
compelled to lift and to depress the proper threads 
of the warp which are required to form the patterns. 
For each thread of the harness which then hangs 
perpendicularly in the loom has a small loop tied 
in the centre, through which -one (or more) thread 
of the warp is drawn. These loops in the harness- 
threads are, of course, all on the same level, so that 
when the proper harnesses are lifted up, they hoist 
with them the requisite thread of the warp, and the 
corresponding harnesses going down, by the same 
motion and compulsion of the treadles and the 
pierced pattern cards, carry with them the other 
threads of the warp, leaving a clear space between 
'the threads thus alternately raised and depressed 
for the shuttle to pass through and deposit its 
thread of woollen weft. Gold and silver thread 
being very much used in the making of brocaded 
poplins, an enormous waste used to be occasioned 
by shooting the gold and silver flatted wire quite 
across the piece each time, when probably not a 
quarter of an inch of the twenty or twenty-seven 
inches thus thrown was required to appear upon 
the surface. A beautiful contrivance has been ef- 



fected to obviate this waste, and consequently 
lighten the cost of gold and silver brocades. 
A set of wheels are fixed along the front of the 
beam above the sleigh. Each little wheel con- 
tains a bobbin of gold or silver wire and by a 
simple turn to right or left alternately, the gold 
is shot quite ' round the requisite number of 
warp threads over which it is to be displayed. The 
plate on which these fixed gold shuttles are screwed 
is moveable, so that the weaver can shove it over 
the proper set of threads each time he is about to 
cause them to revolve. By this means only about 
twice more gold or silver thread is used than is dis- 
played upon the surface. 

It will be seen at a glance what a delicate task is 
imposed upon the weaver, who has to " set " his 
warp in his loom. Bat first the designer gives the 
proper directions to the " warper" to prepare his 
colours. A sufficient number of bobbins of silks 
of each colour and shade required for 'the patterns 
are placed on spindles in a frame close by the warp- 
ing wheel — a large, open, circular frame that turns 
lightly to the hand. The warper, standing between 
the " frame" and the horizontal wheel, reads his 
directions, taking so many ends of thread from the 
bobbins of one shade, and so many from another, 
and so many from a third, and so many from a 
fourth colour — in some cases, above one hundred 
shades of colour being required; and having secur- 
ed the ends in the order in which they are to be 
arranged in the loom, he ties them together, attaches 
them to his wheel, and winds them on until the 



warp is of the proper length, a fact which is indi- 
cated by the number of turns displayed upon the 
wheel. The variegated warp is then handed to the 
weaver, who unfolds, spreads it out upon, and 
attaches it to a cylinder at the back of his loom, on 
which he winds it up flatly. He then begins to 
draw each thread separately through that loop in 
the harness which is to lift or depress it in turn, so 
as to produce the pattern drawn and pierced in the 
cards. Thence he passes it between the wires of 
the sleigh, and fixes it as we have already describ- 
ed. When flowers in colours have to be wrought 
upon the brocade at intervals, two warps are used, 
and consequently two sets of cards, and two sets of 
cards, and two sets of harness. The warp contain- 
ing the colours for the flowers is wound upon a 
separate beam the coloured threads being congre- 
gated at distances in the lines on which the flowers 
are to be displayed. This is the case in some of the 
patterns of poplin now being woven in the Dublin 
Exhibition. The weaving of the regular piece with 
the golden feather or other pattern proceeds until it 
is time for the flower bunches tabe introduced. As 
the last card of the regular pattern fells, a bell rings, 
and the cards and harness of the second warp come 
into play. All work together until the flower is 
completed, when the bell again gives the signal to 
the weaver, and the flower warp drops out of work 
again. When the piece is completed, the unused 
threads of the flower warp, which look like long 
ribbons on the face of the cloth from pattern to 
pattern, are carefully cut away. 
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THE FLYING LEAP. 



rpHE day had proved more than ordinarily 
-*• oppressive at Alezandretta ; and when I say 
this, I am saying a great deal, as I believe you, 
reader, will be inclined to admit, on learning that 
the every-day temperature at this place was 99° 
Fahrenheit in the shade, during the months of June, 
July and August; 
while, in addition 
to this excessive 
heat, there was a 
fearful absence of 
air; there was not 
so much as one 
of those fierce hot 
desert winds 
which often dry 
up a cistern in a 
few hours, but 
which admit of a 
remedy in the 
shape of cuscns- 
punkahs, and 
other precautions 
and alleviations 
usually adopted 
by Indians, and 
to which we 
might easily have 
resorted our- 
selves ; but no, 
there was not 
even a breath of 
air to stir ever so 
gently the light 
gauzy pennant 
that dangled lazi- 
ly from the tall 
mast of the con- 
sular flag-staff. 
There had been 
for some time a 
perfect stagna- 
tion in nature. 
The myriads of 
frogs that croaked 
loudly and discor- 
dantly through- 
out the winter 
and spring had 
deserted their 
damp marshy v ^*- 
quagmires, and 
emigrated by 

thousands at a time to the banks of a neighbouring 
stream, where the tall bulrushes in a measure pro- 
tected them from the intense heat of the sun's rays, 
which had already rapidly parched up the morasses 
and stagnant pools, leaving the sir foul with miasma. 
The low ground around us was clothed with a sickly 
vapourish yellow cloud, which loomed with a mys- 
terious foreboding of plague hovering over the hap- 
less town. The very sea seemed to have been 
frightened out of its usual gambols, and no longer 
leaped wildly upon the sandy beach, but, instead, 
came softly rippling over the little pebbles and 



stones, as though fearful of awakening the demon 
of pestilence from his dreamy slumber of woe and 
death. As for the mountains, they looked fiercely 
on — red-hot spectators of our sufferings and our fears 
--careful, however, to weave about their heads and 
summits thick clouds like turbans, to protect them 
from a coujhde-solcti. Only we poor mortals, plodding 
in the sultry plains, were without refuge and relief. 
Our lot, for the time being, had been cast therein, 
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and to that spot we were rivetted by the continual 
and inexorable calls of that despotic but wealthy 
sovereign, Commerce. It little concerned the mer- 
chants in London or Paris, Berlin or Amsterdam, 
or their agents at Aleppo or Baghdad, whether we 
poor factors had one or fifty attacks of fever during 
the 365 days of the year, so long as their business 
was attended to ; and if we fell sick, or died, it 
simply gave rise to an interjection such as, " Ah ! 
poor fellow ! well, I hope he has left the accounts 
all square ;" and then, some one else was sent to 
follow in our footsteps, or to share in better fortune. 



This particular summer, and especially the day to 
which I am now alluding, had been more than ordi- 
narily hot and sickly. That very morning we had 
conveyed to their last resting-places three of our 

countrymen — men in the prime and vigour of life 

sailors who had only two short months previously 
left the delightful climate of England, full of joy 
and hope, and who had been cut off within the 
space of thirty-six hours. Ah ! that was a fearful 

season for us iso* 
lated beings.— 
Still, somehow or 
other, we lived 
on from day to 
day, brave in the 
courage inspired 
by the thought, 
that so long as 
we sought to rely 
solely upon His 
mercy, the hollow 
of whose palm 
could effectually 
overshadow us, 
there was noth- 
ing to fear or 
dread. 

On the even- 
ing of the day in 
question, we 
watched the sun 
dip like a red-hot 
coal beyond the 
distant horizon, 
and we might 
almost have ex- 
pected,— he did 
look so hot,— to 
hear the waters 
of the ocean bub- 
ble up and fizz as 
the fiery orb 
seemed to sink 
into its enviably 
cool bosom. This 
was the only 
period, with the 
exception of the 
hour before sun- 
rise in the morn- 
ing, that there 
was even the 
ghost of a hope 
— — — — / of a little relaxa- 
tion and enjoy, 
ment. As usual, 
we sat in the balcony, inhaling with epicurean gusto 
the small zephyr that came stealing over the sea, 
like a precious balm pouring over our lassitude a 
temporary exhilaration and vigour. Even the blue 
waves were disporting gently in the short-lived twi- 
light, as though unshackled from the causes that 
hushed them into an intense calm. Now and then 
a sickly-looking villager tottered along the sea- 
side, with a hand-net flung over his shoulder, in 
search of fish for his morrow's dinner, for it was 
Lent time among the Greeks, and by fir the great- 
er portion of the inhabitants were of that persuasion. 
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By and by, as the shades of night gathered rapid- 
ly around us, the yet distant but familiar bells of a 
caravan aroused us from lethargy to a keen sense of 
curiosity and pleasurable anticipation. Not that a 
caravan was by any means a rare event with us. 
On the contrary, caravans, both of mules and cam- 
els, were of daily, nay of hourly occurrence in Alex- 
andretta; but then this particular one had long 
been anticipated, for the monthly mail from Eu- 
rope had been some days overdue, and by this 
opportunity letters and files of papers, books, and 
boxes of seeds, and other necessary trifles were 
expected ; and of their safe arrival at Aleppo 
we had already received intimation by Tartar 
post. 

Under these circumstances, and considering our 
isolated situation and entire lack of amusement, it 
is needless to say that we hailed these epochs in 
Scanderoon life with intense relish ; and, on this 
occasion, it required only a brief period for us 
languid invalids to start up from our chairs, and 
with agility scamper down the steps, and along 
the sea-side, towards the approaching muleteers. 
The cattergee bashee, or head muleteer, well 
aware that he was possessed of the key to our 
happiness, galloped up to meet us, and speedily 
dismounting, took from his own saddle-bags huge 
bundles of letters and newspapers. The greater 
mass of the former were, as usual, from mer- 
chants in Aleppo, and, of course, related solely 
to business. These we used to call lettri disgos- 
tosi (Anglicc, disgusting or disagreeable letters), 
because they invariably contained complaints, re- 
monstrances, and threats, from perhaps a hundred 
and fifty petty Arab merchants, some of whom 
received on an average about a bale and a half of 
goods per annum, because we, unhappy factors, 
could not satisfy all their wants by despatching 
nearly three thousand bales of manufactures on 
the backs of the only fifty camels obtainable for 
love or gold. These were, therefore, our lettri dis- 
gostosi ; but on the present occasion an extraordi- 
nary quantity of groups (little parcels containing 
gold and silver, pearls, or other valuable jewelry) 
had arrived from Aleppo for shipment to Alexan- 
dria and Smyrna ; and, until these were safely em- 
barked, and the bills of lading signed by the captain, 
the responsibility rested upon our shoulders from 
the moment they were delivered into our charge by 
the head muleteer. This was an onus we were 
always glad to be rid of. Not that we had any 
fear of thieves in Alexandretta, for theft, even 
amongst the villagers, had been of rare occurrence 
during our long sojourn in this hot and feverish 
climate; and as for a European consul's house 
being entered and robbed, the thing was unheard of. 
Rob a consul ! why, the act would be tantamount 
to high treason ! So argued the veteran Europeans 
at Scanderoon, and so we began to think ourselves. 
But the sequel will show that, for once, though only 
once, we were all deceived. 

It was too dark when the caravan arrived and was 
unladen, to hope for any means of communication 
with the ships 4 in the roadstead ; so for that night 
the valuable parcels were deposited in one of our 
own bed-rooms. Having been counted and found 
duly sealed, and reported correct, we gave the mu- 
leteer his expected backsheesh, and ringing for 



lights, abandoned ourselves to the enjoyment of the 
latest news from London. 

We were three brothers at that time, living in the 
same house ; and to give the reader an exact idea of 
what eventually follows, I must here say, that we 
lived in a two-storied house, built in a square, the 
whole length of the centre forming one vast room, 
which, by two doors in either side, led into four 
rooms. Upstairs and downstairs were alike, ex- 
cepting the difference that, as soon as night set in, 
we secured all the doors and windows below, while 
all the doors and windows upstairs were left wide 
open, so that any chance breeze stirring about on 
these sultry nights might find an entrance and fan 
our feverish frames. The front door of the centre 
room upstairs led into a vast wooden balcony, sup- 
ported upon wooden pillars, and which stood cer- 
tainly twelve feet above the ground. 

Nothing interrupted the intense stillness of that 
eventful night save the occasional dismal howl of a 
hungry troop of jackals, or the melancholy hoot of 
the night-owl. Mosquitoes and fleas, those insuf- 
ferable eastern plagues, had long since died off, or 
else, possessed of more liberty than ourselves, had 
betaken themselves for the summer to some pleasant 
and healthier mountain retreat. Even the rats, that 
used to keep us awake half the night during the 
winter, by charging like a regiment of cavalry over 
the platform of our roof, or executing squeaking 
serenades, even these, having a decided objection to 
ague, had migrated to their country seats or holes 
somewhere amongst the neighbouring villages. So 
we read our letters uninterruptedly, only occasion- 
ally pausing to communicate to each other some 
startling piece of intelligence, such as, "John 
Jones dead! poor fellow! railway accident;*' and 
soon. 

At last the night had waned deep into to-morrow, 
and our lamps began to burn dimly ; a yawn or two 
proclaimed bed-time, and we all rose to take a turn 
or two in the balcony, just before turning in, in 
search of some stray breath of wind to cool our fe- 
vered brows. Oh ! but it was a silent, sultry night ; 
the moon shone brightly enough to read print by, 
and the sea was like a calm mirror ; but there was 
no air stirring anywhere, and the very mules, which 
were picqueted close beside our house, rang their 
bells, restlessly shaking their heads from side to 
side, as much as to say that sleep on such a night 
was altogether impossible ; and they were not far 
wrong. To go regularly to bed was quite out of 
the question, and what we seldom did during the 
greater heats of the summer. We lay down upon 
three different couches ; one brother sleeping in the 
large centre room, facing the door to the balcony ; 
another in a small room to the left upon entering ; 
and myself in the room just opposite. One door 
from where I was sleeping led into the room where 
all the groups were heaped up upon a table. 

Despite heat and everything else, we were soon 
overcome by excessive lassitude and weariness, and 
fell into a kind of restless, half-awake, half-sleepy 
doze, from which ever and anon we awoke 
with a feverish start. About two hours before 
day-break, or 3 o'clock a.m., the moon set, and the 
intensest darkness seemed to envelope the place. 
I have a distinct recollection of half opening one 
eye and discovering this fact, as I turned heavily 



upon my side, and with a deep-fetched groan en- 
deavored to compose myself again for slumber. 
About this period invariably there used to be a 
blessed freshness in the atmosphere, which, though 
not amounting exactly to a zephyr, was sufficient 
to alleviate our suffering frames ; and if ever we 
had a chance of a couple of hours sound refreshing 
sleep, it was just about this period. 

Another person, it appears, besides ourselves, 
was aware of this fact ; but, instead of availing 
himself of it in a proper manner, he put it to 
another and very blameable account. I think I 
was just about turning the last corner and falling 
off fast asleep, when my quick ear caught the tight 
and almost imperceptible footfall of some one evi- 
dently approaching the door of the room where I 
lay. Slowly and silently as possible it crept along. 
Now, it was an every-night occurrence amongst ue 
three to turn out, sometimes half-a-dozen times 
during the night, either in search of water or a 
lucifer match, being driven to the resolution of 
abandoning sleep altogether, and adopting a news- 
paper, or some book in its place. 

Under these circumstances, I was not at all sur- 
prised or alarmed to hear the footfall gradually 
come nearer and nearer, and finally pass through 
the door ; but, somehow or other, it banished sleep 
for the moment. I lay wide awake, intently list- 
ening. At first, I chuckled to myself at the ex- 
treme precaution adopted by this my supposed 
brother, and was mischievously reckoning upon 
the quiet little start I should occasion him upon 
suddenly and unexpectedly screaming out his 
name in the intense stillness of that quiet dark 
night; little dreaming that I myself was about 
to receive about as smart a shock of astonish- 
ment as ever fell to my lot. I knew that my 
brothers, even blindfolded, could pick their way 
easily all over the house ; so I could not imagine 
why he kept fumbling at the head of the divan. I 
lay with my head towards the door by which the 
footstep had entered. By and by, in the intense 
darkness, and to my utter mystification, I felt per- 
ceptibly the warm atmosphere of something ap- 
proaching my head ; and then ! — shall I ever forget 
the shock t — a huge clammy, greasy, human hand 
leisurely, but lightly, passed over my features, from 
the forehead downwards, carefully feeling its way; 
then it passed to my neck. A thrill of horror now 
shot through my veins. Then it felt lower and 
lower, till it reached the region of my heart, and 
there that dreadful hand seemed to pause, and to 
seek to feel, apparently, the throbbing of that palpi- 
tating organ. . All this occurred in far briefer time 
than occupies me in relating the eircumstanees. 
It is astonishing to think how swift is thought, 
for within this brief period my imagination had 
pictured up twenty different causes and results, 
and had travelled far into the north and into the 
east. 

I was aware now, beyond a doubt, that the hand 
belonged to a robber, and I thought, most probably, 
an assassin. Yet such a thing as murdering an 
European in cold blood had never been heard of 
for years in these parts. I remembered that in 
Spain jealous hidalgos had often perpetrated this 
foulest of crimes. I also recollected that in Eng- 
land and in India, fierce highwaymen and thugs. 
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oi.d malice-bearing Malays, had perpetrated dark 
deeds of blood, on dark nights, upon the hapless 
victims of their vengeance; but I was happily 
conscious that no man in Syria could say that 
I had injured him by word op deed. Strange 
to say, the real motive for the presence of that 
clammy hand over my throbbing heart — the groups 
of valuables in the next room — had never once 
occurred to my mind. As I said before, however, 
all sorts of fancies flashed through my mind like 
lightning; and with almost equal rapidity and 
wonderful presence of mind, I displaced the in- 
truder's hand by placing my own left hand next to 
my heart (for I imagined that the deadly blow 
would surely be aimed there), whilst with my right 
I firmly grasped the wrist of this unknown and 
unwelcome intruder. I ne ed hardly say that the 
few seconds that succeeded were moments of in- 
tense anxiety, for I made certain that the assassin 
would instantly strike with deadly force, and it 
was hard to calculate where the cold steel might 
force an entry. At the same moment that I seized 
the wrist of the intruder, my tongue was loosed, 
and I shouted out to my brother in the centre 
room to warn him of my position. The sudden- 
ness of my movements, and the alarm occasioned 
by the cry I raised, perfectly paralysed the thief for 
a moment. A powerful struggle then ensued be- 
tween us, for I had leaped up from my couch, and 
was endeavoring mightily to secure his loose 
hand. All my efforts, however, were vain. The 
intruder, in accordance with the general practice 
of all oriental robbers, had greased himself, and 
was consequently so slippery that it was next to 
impossible to get a firm grasp of him ; and as for 
clothes, save a scanty girdle round the waist, he 
Lad none. When the hand first passed clammily 
over my face, save the throbbing of my own heart, 
I could hear nothing to interrupt the stillness of 
the hour; but the moment that I leapt up and 
gave the alarm, a tumult almost as hideous as any 
that was ever heard in bedlam ensued. In our 
struggle, chairs and tables were upset, crockery, 
glass- ware and lamps smashed, whilst I was all 
thd time bellowing out " thief" in every language 
and dialect I could remember. " Thief," cried I ; 
" Volewr ! Ladri ! Harame ! Hut sees ! Ckoor ! 
in English, French, Italian, Arabic, Turkish, and 
Hindostanee ; this song being kept up with a sort 
of running accompaniment of smashed tumblers 
and overturned chairs. 

Meanwhile, my elder brother in the centre room 
having been fairly roused from slumber, started up 
from bed, and in the confusion had rushed into 
every room but the right one in search of this 
roguish adventurer. The thief was too slippery a 
customer for me. He finally disentangled himself, 
and rushed towards the balcony, pursued by my 
brother and myself, for we had both caught sight 
of him in the obscure light which came through 
the doorway. Our chase was vain. The fellow 
never hesitated a moment to take a flying leap 
over the rails of the balcony, and down to the 
ground, full twelve feet below; and, though we 
looked over, and shouted to the camel-drivers, the 
thief was gone and nowhere to be traced or found. 
Daring this interval, our ears had been assailed 
by the most appalling howling, worse than the 



noise of jackals and owls combined, and which 
proceeded from the chamber of our third brother, 
who had taken no part in this affray. So soon as 
a match could be got — and, as usual on such occa- 
sions we hunted everywhere for them but in the 
right place — we proceeded to investigate the 
causes of this noise, and, on entering my brother's 
room, we found him sitting up in bed laboring 
under the effects of a nightmare, giving utterance 
to the most lamentable howlings. On being 
thoroughly roused, he declared that he had been 
dreaming in some wild, fantastic vision, that we 
two had gone mad, and were shut up in a mad- 
house, and being disturbed by the dreadful and 
unusual noise, had supposed his dream verified, and 
so, before being properly awake, gave vent to his 
sorrow. 

Next morning we carefully examined the room 
where the scuffle had occurred, and there, attached 
to the handle of the door, was a bit of rag, which 
had evidently been detached from the thief's scanty 
clothing. The chiefs of the village were assem- 
bled* and a search instituted, and very speedily a 
clue was obtained to the thief, who turned out to 
be a stranger — a groom travelling with a Turkish 
gentleman who was sojourning at Alexandretta for 
a couple of days. The fellow had watched the 
groups carried into our house, and had come to the 
desperate resolution of robbing us. Had he not 
mistaken the room, he would probably have been 
successful. As it was, his sin had " found him 
out." Not only did we detect him from the rent in 
his clothes, exactly agreeing with the piece we had 
found, but the poor wretch had so injured himself 
by his flying leap, that he died, in the course of a 
few weeks, from the effects of the internal injuries 
he then received. So Bin, early or late, invariably 
carries its own punishment with it. 



HELEN GRAHAME. 



THERE are some hours and some scenes that 
bring us more of beauty than we are able 
to receive; awakening in our hearts a painful 
intensity of emotion, causing soul and sense to 
dilate, and the whole being to expand with earnest 
endeavor to embrace and comprehend the whole of 
what is offered to them. And though we may ban- 
ish everything worldly and inharmonious from our 
hearts, still every pulsation of mere earthly feeling, 
and wholly abandon ourselves to the contemplation 
of what lies before us, and to the comprehension 
of the deep thoughts it suggests, yet we are ready 
to cry, ' Too much, too much !' We experience an 
awful an unutterable fulness of feeling, in its nature 
far more akin to sorrow than joy ; tears gather in 
the eyes, the smile fades from the lip ; the infinite 
within us mourns over the material chains that limit 
its aspirations. 

The tune when emotion somewhat similar to 
that which I have endeavored to describe was ex- 
perienced by my young dark-haired and earnest- 
eyed heroine and her father—the time was evening, 
an evening 

1 When s grey and empty mist 
Lies like soUd amethyst 
Over the western mountain ft 



The day had been one of oppressive heat ; summer 
had newly re-assumed the sceptre of which she had 
been too long deprived, and seemed determined to 
make her subjects now feel the utmost extent of 
her power. But it was evening, and the heat and 
burden of the day added twofold charms to the 
coolness and repose that succeeded its departure. 
The air was heavy with the fragrance rising, at the 
cooling touch of the early dew, from a thousand 
hay -fields. The lingering glory in the west threw 
a soft rose-hued radiance over everything ; and the 
light wind just stirred the topmost leaves upon the 
trees, without disturbing the peace profound that 
brooded over all. 

The scene was one of surpassing beauty, grand 
from its extent, and from the bold outlines of the 
distant hills, now vividly distinct against the glow- 
ing sky, and yet softly lovely in the billowy rich- 
ness of the intervening country, with its green pas- 
tures and waving woods. 

From the hill where they sat, Mr. Grahame and 
his daughter could enjoy to the full this ' luxury 
of landscape/ and they both seemed absorbed in its 
contemplation. Immediately beneath them, at the 
foot of a long avenue, dim with the abundant gar- 
niture of leafy June, and fragrant with the thick 
hanging lime-blossoms, was their home : an old, old 
house — half-farm, half-mansion — to which the 
caprice of each successive owner had made some 
strange, fantastic-looking addition, till little of its 
original shape, or shapelessness, now remained. 

How different the thoughts swelling those two 
hearts, as father and daughter sat there silent, hand- 
in- hand ! Helen's was the bright outlook of a 
young but thoughtful spirit, at the period when first 
a deep and somewhat awful sense of the beauty and 
wondrousness of nature and life are awakening, 
before any distorting and world-gathered mists dim 
the sight; but also before that sight has attained 
its full strength, before it has been quickened by 
experience and knowledge. Mr. Grahame's was 
the calmly penetrating gaze of one who looks 
through life and nature to what lies beyond — of one 
who, with vision purified and strengthened by suffer- 
ing endured and evil overcome, is able to discern, 
dimly and in part, that which lies within the open- 
ing gate to another existence — of one who knows 
that opening gate to be called Death, and, though 
feeling that it is opening for him, experiences no 
dread of passing through its mysterious portal. 
Though he felt now as if nothing could ruffle the 
clear calm of his soul, one matter for anxiety he 
certainly had, and the tranced expression which he 
saw on his young daughter's face, when he turned 
to look at her, did not serve to lessen that anxiety ; 
he was confirmed in his conviction that a nature 
such as hers, so deeply sensitive and inwardly pas- 
sionate, could not pass through even the easiest and 
most uneventful life without much mental suffering. 
But human life— now he stood near its end, and 
looked back upon it — seemed so short, and that end, 
to the pure in heart, bo blessed and glorious, the 
presence of its Giver he knew to be so immediate, 
and his care so untiring, that even this could not 
long trouble him now. ' God keep her from the 
evil of the world,' he murmured ; then, turning to 
her, he said gaily, * Your thoughts, fair daughter 
miner 
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Helen started, and it was after much hesitation, 
and with deepened colour, that she answered, 
" Papa, I was thinking of life." 

" Of life ! A difficult subject truly for the specu- 
lations of so young a philosopher. What may 
Lave been your thoughts concerning * this dark ques- 
tion;' 'this unsolved enigma,' as people love to call it?" 

11 1 hardly know ; I can't remember exactly ; but 
partly I was wondering why people give it such 
hard names, and why they should ever call this 
beautiful world a scene of trial or a vale of tears." 

' If you were asked, Helen, what you would live 
for ; what would be your aim and object in life ; 
what would you say V 

• I scarcely know, papa, for I don't think I have 
ever troubled myself about it before this evening ; 
but I believe this earth is so beautiful, and life so 
pleasant, that I think I should say that life itself 
was worth living for.' 

'Life itself worth living for!' thought Mr. 
Grahame. Words lightly spoken often awaken a 
deep response ; strings carelessly swept by an un- 
conscious hand sometimes give forth solemn tones 
fraught with fulness of meaning. How different 
the sense the man and the child attached to the 
same words ! 

* But Helen, surely even you do not always find 
the world bright and beautiful ! Summer passes, 
sweeping many glorious things away with the hem 
of her brilliant-hued robe as she goes by. The 
blush of autumn is only the hectic flush on a dying 
cheek, and it soon pales before the stern frown and 
the icy breath of approaching winter. What then ? 
Where are the beauty and brightness for which you 
would live V 

' Oh, papa, winter does not last long; one can 
always look forward to the return of spring. Be- 
sides, there is beauty even in winter-time. Only 
think of the pure white snow which hides the dark 
ground, and looks so lovely ; and, if there's no snow, 
in the winter we can see the curious and beautiful 
framework of trees and bushes that was quite hidden 
by the leaves all the summer.' 

1 Yes,' thought Mr. Grahame, * there is always 
the hope of spring, of the coming of the everlast- 
ing spring, that follows the winter of death. The 
approach of death too often covers the dark ground 
of life with a softening veil, while it reveals much 
that is beautiful and wonderful that was quite hid- 
den by the heavy drapery.' 

Full of such thoughts as these, he said, ' It is 
my prayer for you, my darling, that, living, you 
may always find life worth living for ; and that, at 
the close of your earthly life, you may be able to 
say, that your life has been worth living. I know 
that you will not always see exactly the same mean 
ing in the word; time and experience will show 
you a higher significance in them. This lesjon 
may be sternly taught, but, believe me, it will be 
worth the learning.' 

A long silence followed ; Helen was awed by the 
seriousness of her father's manner ; perchance the 
solemnity of his words made some deep chord vi- 
brate At last she said, " It is getting very damp, 
papa, the dew is falling heavily ; had we not better 
go home, or I fear your cough will be worse to- 
night 1 That would be a pity, just as you are be- 
ginning to look better, too !" 



"Yes, we will go home, my prudent little nurse." 

So saying, he rose and walked somewhat wearily, 
his arm resting on his daughter's shoulder, down 
the hillside and the long dim avenue, between those 
trees which would never again throw their fantastic 
lights and shadows on his pale face, never again 
" whisper wisdom " to his inner ear, that had ever 
so intently listened for their teaching. Never again ! 
Oh, the mournful human music of those words ! 
Never again ! 

****** 

Many seasons have brought their various expres- 
sions into nature's ever-beautiful face, since that 
evening when, in high summer-time, amid beauty 
and fragrance, Helen had walked with her father 
down the avenue leading to Elm Grange. 

It is autumn now — not the calm, cloudy time of 
dying days, that seems pervaded by a spirit of meek 
resignation, that soothes all unquiet, and gives to 
memory the peaceful sadness that makes us wel- 
come and cherish her — but the wild time of earlier 
autumn, when a mad struggle is carried on between 
the seasons, in which fading leaves are torn un- 
timely from the trees, and rudely whirled about the 
sky, till, drenched with the tears nature has wept 
over them, they fall, and rot on the moist earth — a 
time that stirs the very spirit of unrest, and roughly 
awakens soul-harrassing regret. 

At the close of one of the roughest days of this 
rough time, during a short pause in the war waged 
by the elements, but while a mighty gust of wind 
still ever and anon shrieked and howled among the 
trees, Helen walked restlessly up and down the 
avenue in the short twilight. Time has wrought a 
change upon her, but not the change it should have 
done. Her figure has gained stateliness, her face 
regularity of feature, but the charm and grace of 
childhood have disappeared, without being followed 
by the expression of thoughtful repose which should 
constitute the chief beauty of such a face as hers 
— a face devoid of the attractive power resulting 
from brilliancy of colouring, or vivacity of expres- 
sion. But that face was, in more than an ordinary 
degree, the mirror of the soul, and never more so 
than to-night, when full of disquiet and cloudy, dis- 
satisfied melancholy. 

Helen had been thinking of that calm summer 
evening, long past, on which she had almost her 
last long conversation with her father. The sub- 
ject of that conversation was full in her recollection, 
and what a bitter contradiction her heart now pro- 
nounced of the verdict she had then given, that life 
itself was worth living for ! Again and again she 
recalled her father's words, his serious, tender look, 
when he uttered them ; and she knew that all must 
be wrong within, while they seemed such a mockery 
of her own experience. 

Yet again and again the purport of the answer 
her soul gave them was, * No, no ! my life is use- 
less, aimless, joyless — a succession of never-realised 
aspirations ; it is empty, barren, meaningless, bear- 
ing no fruit of the past, promising no blossom in 
the future. I am groping in a dark night, groping 
after I know not what. If any light is thrown upon 
my path, it is the evanescent, uncertain exhalation 
of my imagination, serving to show me alluring 
phantoms, which ever elude my eager grasp, and, 
leaving me still more bewildered, sunk yet deeper in 



the Slough of Despond. My life worth living for ! 
No ! it is very dreary, and I am sadly weary of it. 
Oh, if anything would ruffle its stagnant waters, 
which lie so still and calm outwardly, and which 
bear nothing but weeds and rottenness beneaih! 
God forgive me if it is sin, but I could often pray 
for storm and suffering — anything but this dread 
dreadful calm— anything to make me feel I live! 
Oh ye men and women of the world, who glance 
with superficial sight, with cold, unsympathising 
eyes, at the material and the outward, never pene- 
trating beneath the surface of things — who, seeing 
no bodily want, no hunger or thirst, cold or naked- 
ness, pronounce all well — read no farther ! You 
know nothing of the inner life, of its hunger and 
thirst, of its continual craving, of the maddening 
importunity with which it demands some unknown 
good, of the unutterable yearning with which it 
stretches forth arms into the surrounding darkness, 
only to bring them back empty, and fold them so 
over an empty breast ! You, with your shallow- 
ness, your earth-bounded, earth-concentrated gaze, 
can see nought, comprehend nought of this. But 
you, O noble-hearted and deep-seeing ones ! whose 
searching ryes can penetrate the clouds that so 
appal the young and timid — you who can now, from 
an elevation, attained, it may be, with pain and dif- 
ficulty, but still attained, look down calmly into the 
abyss in which we struggle, and see the truth that 
underlies as well as overarches all — you who hold 
with steadfast grasp the unerring clue to the laby- 
rinth in which we wander mazed, — oh, look on us 
tenderly, judge us gently ; where you can, aid and 
counsel us; be merciful as you are strong! Do 
you, too, judge us pitifully, oh ye pure and gentle 
of heart, whose clear stream of life has ever flowed 
calmly through pleasant ways, giving and receiving 
blessings, mirroring in its bosom nought but flowers, 
that bend over it with downward-looking eyes of 
love, and light summer clouds, that playfully flit 
across it, throwing softened light, rather than 
shadow, upon its surface. Oh, be ye merciful, as ye 
have received mercy !' 

Do not many earnest minds go through such 
experience as Helen's, early feeling a tormenting 
sense of incompleteness and inharmoniousness in 
their existence ; and being haunted and preyed 
upon by vague and blind aspirations, shuddering 
alike to look back upon the past, swarming, as it 
seems to them, with the ghosts of good intentions, 
of high resolves, of noble purposes, all pointing 
towards them their shadowy fingers, crying to them 
for the forms, the bodies it was theirs to give them, 
and which they gave them not ; and into the future, 
which appears nought but a terrible 'darkness 
visible,' or at the most a scene of such dreary same-, 
ness, or of such clogged and impeded effort, that 
they shrink back appalled, ready to pray that they 
may reach it ? 

The apparent satisfaction of those around them, 
the way in which others seem to rest content on the 
inglorious present, finding in it a sufficiency of inte- 
rests, and never caring to look onwards — nay, even 
shrinking from doing so, serves still more to bewil- 
der them, leading them either to imagine themselves 
differently constituted, more highly gifted than the 
rest of mankind, and consequently to isolate them- 
selves, and nourish vain and misleading ambition. 
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or to a tormenting belief that it is the sinful ingrati- 
tude of their natures, their peculiar proneness to 
murmur, that prevents them from finding satisfac- 
tion in the outward routine of daily life. 

"What shall we do?" "Why do we live?" is 
the incessant, wearisome cry of these souls. And 
what shall they do 1 Shun thought and self-com- 
mune, and endeavour to " care for none of these 
things?" Firmly close the eyes of the soul, lest 
perchance they should see beyond the world-pre- 
scribed and generally-recognised vista ? Closely stop 
I the ears of the spirit, lest they should hear a small 
j clear voice speaking, disturbing things distinctly 
i audible above earth's turmoil t 

By such a course, we may doubtless succeed in 
dulling for a time the troublesome sensibilities of 
our higher nature. We may thus administer an 
opiate to our souls, laying to rest their importunate 
aspirations. But what shall we have gained ? Hap- 
piness? No! Absence of care, forgetfulness of 
misery, slothful inaction, constitute neither happi- 
ness nor rest. Then, some time the effect of the 
opiate must cease; there must be an awakening. 
Some time a mighty wind will arise, overthrowing 
the carefully heaped up barriers from before the ave- 
nues of thought, and a mighty voice whose sound 
might awaken the dead will cry stern truths in our 
ears, and a terrible light will shine around us, show- 
ing us, with harrowing distinctness, the things un- 
done that were for our doing ; and then — God pity 
us ! No ! we must not thus play the coward ; we 
must bravely, prayerfully, earnestly, wrestle with 
our own spirits ; we must diligently search our 
hearts, and look their doubts and fears, and hopes 
steadfastly in the face. We must with our might 
do what we can, and bear where we cannot do. 
Learning to rest on the Lord, to wait patiently for 
more light, ever seeing matter for hope and grati- 
tude in the very existence of these sorrows and as- 
pirations, which cry "This is not thine abiding 
place," in a voice it were well for us we could always 
hear. 

It must be acknowledged that, after her father's 
death, Helen's situation was peculiarly trying. Suf- 
ficiently well off, as to the goods of this world, to 
be exempted from the necessity of labour, she lived 
on in her old homo, without sufficient occupation, 
without congenial society. The relatives who now 
owned Elm Grange, and with whom it had, there- 
fore, been thought expedient that she should live, 
■were people between whom and herself no real sa- 
tisfying sympathy could exist. Her aunt was shal- 
low and worldly, her uncle as worldly ; and both 
cold and sarcastic. They certainly never intention- 
ally wounded Helen ; they even tried to please as 
far as they understood her ; but it is impossible that 
such uncongenial natures should be in daily, hourly 
contact, without continual pain being inflicted upon 
the more sensitive. 

Helen had never indolently and "consciously aban- 
doned herself to regret and dissatisfaction ; she had 
endeavored to overcome them by employment, and 
her friends often found cause for wonder and amuse- 
ment in her restless activity ; but how few employ- 
ments there are open to a young girl, of a suffici- 
ently engrossing character fully to occupy the mind, 
and of a sufficiently elevating nature to satisfy an 
aspiring spirit. The power of seeing ' great princi- 



ples" in "small duties" generally comes later in 
life. Efforts at self-improvement require to be go- 
verned by system and method, to be brought into 
subjection to some one dominant idea, to be entirely 
pervaded and harmonised by that idea, before they 
can produce any good and great results. This idea 
Helen wanted, and consequently wanted the key- 
note of life. All the earnestness and energy which 
she threw into every new occupation deepened the 
disappointment she experienced afterwards. For a 
short time, she would pursue some new study, with 
eager, untiring perseverance, but when the first dif- 
ficulties which had engrossed her were overcome* 
despair of obtaining any great depth, or attaining 
any high perfection, would damp her application, 
and then would come the mocking query, ' Cut 
bonoV 

It was just the same with her efforts at useful- 
ness to others ; for a time, the poor were visited, the 
village children instructed with pleasure and dili- 
gence ; but then the results seemed almost nought, 
wholly insignificant and unsatisfactory ; and though 
a sense of duty and a fear of being charged with 
caprice would insure the continuance of these 
offices for at least some time longer, her pleasure 
in them was gone, and, therefore, their value also 
to herself and others. 

Helen had never even had the occupation of be- 
ing, 01 fancying herself, in love, that common re- 
source of the idle ; indeed, she had a sober, though 
somewhat sorrowful, conviction that 'new life in 
love ' would never kindle in her. The girlish vanity 
and love of admiration, which delights in bringing 
professed worshippers to the feet, had never deve- 
loped itself in her mind. To admiie, and not to be 
admired, she felt as a deep necessity of her nature. 
She knew she could never love, save where she 
could deeply reverence ; never call one husband, at 
whose feet she couIcTnot in spirit kneel ; and Helen 
was far too clear-sighted and too <fetfp-sighted to 
make to herself an ideal from but indifferent mate- 
irals, and then bow down before the creature of her 
own imagination. Such image-worship was not 
for her. And so, seriously doubting her own at- 
tractive power for a nature high enough and pure 
enough to meet her need, she believed the gate of 
the earthly Paradise to be firmly closed against 
her. 

Happily for Helen, as for all suffering humanity, 
Chatterton was right when he said, 

. * This truth of old was sorrow's friend— 
Times at the worst mu«t sorely mend.' 

And at the worst and the darkest she thought her 
mental horizon must be ; there seemed nothing but 
cloud and gloom enfolding her— 

« The darkest hour comes before the dawn.' 
• *•*#• 

Helen's friends, unconscious as they had been of 
her mental suffering, having always thought her 
a strange, incomprehensible, melancholy girl, could 
not long remain blind to the traces of failing health 
on her haggard and worn face. They resolved to 
try if change — that panacea of all human ills — 
would benefit her, and accepted for her a long-stand- 
ing invitation to visit some friends in the North 
(the Ainslies) between whom and Mr. Grahame a 
long and dear friendship had existed. 



Helen shrank with absolute pain from the idea of 
this visit. To leave her quiet home and go among 
total strangers, was indeed a formidable trial for the 
shy, reserved, and now weak and suffering girl; 
and when she at last consented to go, it was rather 
because she was weary of her aunt's importunities, 
than because she expected pleasure or benefit from 
the change. Little as she loved her uncle, and 
little real sympathy as there was between them, 
she clung to him thoughout their long journey, and 
experienced a pain she could not have believed it 
could possibly give her, when she bade him ' good- 
by.* He seemed the connecting link between her 
and the dearly-loved home. 

Pale and cold — looking more dead than alive- 
she was when she arrived at the Ainslies*. Mrs. 
Ainslie's kind heart immediately warmed towards 
the weary, mournful-looking stranger, and her 
bright face, with its loving blue eyes, and the ten- 
der grasp, of her welcoming hand, sent a feeling 
of pleasure and security to Helen's heart 

There is an indefinite charm pervading some 
households, quite indescribable, and yet making it- 
self felt by the most casual and unobservant visitor ; 
it is the result neither of superior elegance and 
high-breeding, nor of the greater mental or intellec- 
tual acquirements of the inmates ; it is the real 
refinement of pure goodness of heart, the presence 
of a self-forgetfulness, and of a delicate considera- 
tion for the feelings of others, which harmonise the 
whole domestic life. 

Such a charm purified the moral atmosphere of 
the Ainslies' home, and made itself felt by Helen, 
sending a peace and serenity into her mind which 
had long been absent from it, making her wonder 
what had become of all the pain and embarrass- 
ment she had thought must be consequent upon her 
residence among strangers. Yet, in the very en- 
joyment of this new found peace, she could not 
help being often tormented by the consciousness 
that the demon who had so long made her heart his 
abode was lulled into a transitory slumber only, and 
sho felt that, when she would return home, resume 
her old quiet, and be among the old scenes, the 
doubts and troubles, wants and longings, would 
return with redoubled force, avenging themselves 
upon her for her short forgetfulness. 

Among Mr. Ainslie's most intimate friends, and 
the most constant visiter at his house, there was 
one in whom Helen learned to feel a deep interest. 
There was an earnestness and quiet enthusiasm, 
an originality, and, at the same time, a singular 
simplicity, about Mr. Grey that greatly pleased her. 
He seemed so strong and self-reliant in intellect, so 
straight-forward and independent in manner, so 
noble and true of heart, and was at the same time 
so tolerant towards the weakness of others, so pa- 
tient with their folies and failings, not exercising 
towards them the condescending forbearance of con- 
scious superiority, but the meek charity of brotherly 
love, that Helen soon began unconsciously to long 
to lean upon that strength, to draw closer to that no- 
ble heart, to partake of that gentlo patience and for* 
bearance. For a time she was deeply content un- 
noticed to listen to him ; to hear him seemed enough. 
Indeed, it spoiled much of her pleasure when his 
conversation was addressed particularly to her, for 
then a struggle always went on within her, between 
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her heart's prompt and true response, and the re- 
serve, the fear, that seemed to make her tongue 
litter none but ice-cold and indifferent words ; and 
once or twice she had the pain of seeing him turn 
from her with a chilled, disappointed look, and seek 
some more congenial companion. His was, how- 
ever, the quick eye for observing the soul's features, 
and soon he began to comprehend Helen. He 
found there was something peculiar and interesting 
in her character; he saw something attractive in 
its strange contradictions, its deep repressed feeling 
and enthusiasm, and outward stillness and apparent 
indifference. He set himself diligently to study 
her, not from mere curiosity, in a cold, critical man- 
ner, but in the hope of being useful to her, of 
bringing out some of the valuable qualities that he 
was sure lay beneath the surface. 

His facility in catching the meaning of her in- 
volved broken sentences, and setting it clearly before 
her, seemed to her to be restoring order to chaos. 
And it was done with so much gentleness and con- 
sideration, that her embarrassment was for the time 
forgotten. Absorbed in the pleasure the intercourse 
gave her — her whole mind engrossed by the com- 
prehension of new ideas, the reception of new light 
—it was only when he was gone, when she had bid 
her friends ' good-night,' and was alone, that the re- 
collection of how easily she had spoken of thoughts 
and feelings which she had always believed would 
for ever rest unknown to any human being, would 
fill her with surprise and some confusion, and with 
wonder as to what spell had been upon her. A holy 
spell and a good magician she always, however, ac- 
knowledged that it must be. 

Little by little, led on and encouraged by the com- 
prehending look, the sympathising word, all the 
bitterness was poured out of her heart. She spoke 
of her father, of his prayer for her, of how her 
spirit had lately contradicted the declaration that 
life itself was worth living for, of the emptiness, 
the aimlessness of her life, of the despair that some- 
times preyed upon, the dark doubts that often tor- 
mented her. Gradually light came into her dark- 
ness ; Mr. Grey led her to find out for herself, rather 
than directly told her, what can be the only adequate 
and satisfying aim of existence — the endeavour to 
perfect the life that has been given us. Many and 
elevating truths he spoke to her of Christian life 
and Christian duty ; much he said of how the no- 
blest and most aspiring may find true happiness in 
a quiet, humble career, if they will carry 'great 
principles ' out in their * small duties ' — if they will 
animate good but insignificant actions, by making 
them the manifestations of high thoughts. He 
showed how spiritual growth will be the sign of real 
spiritual life, harmonious and symmetrical growth ; 
reminding her how the people of God, in the lan- 
guage of old, should ' grow as a lily.' 

This and much more he said to Helen, and by 
degrees it seemed to her that her life had been har- 
monised by some masterhand ; a pure, prayerful 
peace seemed to settle down upon her heart, and 
this new, holy joy shone out upon her face. All 
that was " dark, vain, and dull," had been "bask- 
ing in the light of what is beautiful," till it too had 
grown " full of light and love." And every day 
deepened this peace and joy, till she felt that she 
could never repay, even by her life-long gratitude, 



love and reverence, the friend through whose agency 
'this blessed change had been wrought. 

Do you say that such feeling is exaggerating the 
service rendered 1 misplacing the gratitude 1 giving 
to the creature what is due the Creator 1 

Nay, not so ! It is no light and trifling amount 
of thankfulness that any earnest being will feel to 
one whose helping hand they have grasped in their 
utmost need, finding its grasp true and kindly, and 
being by its aid enabled to mount some Hill of Dif- 
ficulty, whose summit without it they might never 
have reached. Some are able, and therefore destin- 
ed, thus to help on those who are weaker; to 
enlighten their darkness, and to supply some pecu- 
liar want in their natures. The gratitude filling our 
hearts towards those who do us such service will 
ever be a religious feeling, in the highest sense of 
the word. We shall never love God the less in 
that we exceedingly love one of his creatures. Our 
hearts, winged by gratitude, will rise higher through 
the good gift to the all-bounteous Giver. 

Helen's visit had now extended through nearly 
one whole year ; she had endeared herself to all 
her friends, and her departure was postponed from 
month to month. At last, suddenly and unexpect- 
edly, she was summoned home to nurse her aunt, 
who was dangerously ill; and, though she had 
tried to accustom herself to the thought of leaving 
her friends, the parting was a great trial. She went 
immediately, however, and the last words of the 
best- loved voice, " We shall meet again soon ; God 
bless you ! " made music in her heart, and filled a 
quick, vivid joy through her whole frame. Many 
times, in the course of her long, lonely journey, 
she murmured them to herself, to dissipate the sad- 
ness that would overcome her. 

The excitement and anxiety attending her aunt's 
illness at first fully occupied Helen's mind, and she 
learned to love — as a generous heart always warms 
towards those dependent on it — Mrs. Stone better 
than she had ever done before. But at last she was 
well enough no longer to require constant care ; 
Helen was at leisure for self-commune, and then 
first experienced the full extent of the change that 
had been wrought in her, and rejoiced to find that 
it was really an abiding one, and not a mere tran- 
sient influence. Yet, while she deeply felt this, she 
did not quite rightly understand the whole reason 
of it ; she somewhat resembled one who, having 
placed sweet violetp or odorous jasmine in her 
bosom, forgets them, and wonders at the delicious 
fragrance that hovers round. For so she cherished 
the sweet flower, love, in her bosom ; and yet, un- 
conscious of its presence, marvelled at the sweet- 
ness diffused through her life. 

She ascribed all the change to the new mental 
light by which the walked, to her having now a 
fixed idea and a high aim in life which regulated 
and quickened all her efforts ; and, doubtless, much 
of her new peace and content was owing to this ; 
but there was also a stimulating human impulse at 
work. To whatever cause the alteration might be 
ascribed, all within her influence perceived it, and 
rejoiced at it. Her ideas now were so much more 
comprehensive and practicable, that, recognising as 
duly all that it lay in her power to do for the good 
of others, she ever took a ready, active interest in the 
minutest details that concerned another's happiness. 



Thus time glided away peacefully , the roost 
stirring event in her life being the receipt ever and 
anon of a letter from good Mrs. Ainslie. This 
letter was always first eagerly skimmed over by eyes 
that sought one name ; this name, and the pleasant 
things connected with it, having been found, the 
letter was then steadily and minutely read. 

One morning, instead of the delicate writing of 
Mrs. Ainslie, Helen's northern letter was addressed 
in a hurried, nervous, yet unmistakeably masculine 
character. A flutter at her heart, that sent a warm 
flush into her face, testified that it recognised the 
hand ; but the reason calmly ignored its decision, 
and preferred a wondering ignorance. A strangely 
deliberate, incurious wonder surely ! or why is the 
letter not at once opened 1 No ; it is quietly put 
into the pocket of the little apron, and Helen pro- 
ceeds with her usual breakfast-table duties — it must 
be owned, though, that they were performed with- 
out her usual graceful composure, and with evident 
absence of mind. At last, alone in her own room, 
the door locked, and upon her knees, the letter 
is opened with trembling haste ; the signature, C. 
R. Grey, which she first glanced at, justified her 
heart's decision, and she reads with an eagerness 
that half defeats her own object. 

Its meaning fully mastered, she sat down to try 
and think calmly. He was going to America within 
a few days, quite unexpectedly, to endeavour to 
settle some involved business affairs for his mother. 
He should be absent two years — perhaps longer. 
Then came warm expressions of esteem — of some- 
thing more; and lastly, he humbly begged, as a 
great favour, that she would sometimes write to him 
during his exile, telling her how bitter a trial it 
would be to him never to hear of her for so long a 
time. 

Tears were on Helen's face and dress when she 
finished ; but they had fallen too quietly and gently 
to be tears of bitterness ; and there was a look of 
deep love and joy in her eyes, and a soft, infinitely 
tender and satisfied smile upon her lips. AH that 
day she walked as in a dream. " He loves me, he 
loves me," rang its musical cadence to all thought. 
That knowledge was at present enough. Oh, the 
deep content sometimes outbrcathing from that 
word enough ! 

But a sleepless night served to bring to her recol- 
lection facts that marred her first joy. The remem- 
brance that she must consult her uncle, and ask his 
sanction, brought a sharp apprehensive pang. Not 
being able to make up her mind to speak to him, she 
resolved to write. While writing, she endeavoured 
to forget all cause of dislike she had against him, 
the dread she still felt of his cold, sarcastic manner, 
the way in which he always repressed her nature 
and enthusiasm by his derisive smile. She tried to 
move him, by giving him some faint idea of her 
mental experience, and of what her friend had done 
for her, and how she looked upon his love as a 
peculiar blessing that God had granted to her need. 
All this she tried to write in as quiet and matter-of- 
fact a strain as possible, striving to avoid anything 
that he could consider as 'romance' or 'cant.' 

She placed the letter upon her uncle's table, 
where it must meet his eye when he returned from 
his walk, and waited the result in much doubt and 
apprehension. At dinner, where she first met him, 
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she read her answer in the determined expression 
of his mouth, and the ironical glance with which 
he met her questioning look, so that courage was 
gone tefore he formally requested that '* Miss Gra- 
hamc wonld favour him with her company in the 
library for a few minutes." 

Mr. Stone's refusal to accede to Helen's wish was 
couched in language that decidedly wanted origi- 
nality, as he made use of arguments which, from 
lime immemorial, have been used for " preaching 
down the heart." In the course of his harangue, 
he informed Helen that Mr. Grey was poor — a fact 
which she received with perfect indifference — and 
that she " might do much better," being yet a fool- 
ish girl, not old enough to know her own mind— 
a statement which filled Helen with indignation; 
and he concluded by positively forbidding her to 
answer his letter, which she thought unnecessary 
tyranny. 

When Helen was alone, a struggle between con- 
flicting notions of right and wrong took place in 
her mind. It seemed to her such a great wrong and 
such flagrant ingratitude to leave her friend without 
any answer, that she at first resolved just to write 
him an explanation, and an assurance that he was 
not forgotten. But then she had a stern sense of 
duty — her uncle was appointed as her guardian by 
her venerated father. At last the martyr-spirit, that 
trial often develops in a true woman, made her take 
the way that was not shone upon by the sun of incli- 
nation. 

She wrote to Mrs. Ainslie, however, confided all 
to her, and begged her to do whatever she thought 
right ; but on no account to allow Mr. Grey to go 
away with a doubt of her gratitnde or remembrance. 
When this was done, she meekly made up her mind 
to wait. Two years was but a short probation, and 
she was strong in the new joy of believing herself 
loved, and filled with a firm conviction that all 
would be right at last. So she would wait in peace 
and patience, working while she waited— doing 
diligently whatever her hand found to do. Yet 
oiten an indefinite dread would come over her ; it 
seemed to her that she went about with an ever- 
present consciousness of having a sensitive spot in 
her heart which might at any time receive a deadly 
hurt. 

****** 

Two years and more have gone by. Through 
Mrs. Ainslie, Helen heard of the departure, the arri- 
val, the progress and accomplishment of the busi- 
ness, of the time, and the ship by which Mr. Grey 
would return. Then came an interval, during which 
no tidings reached them — only torturing rumours 
of homeward-bound vessels lost, of storm, and tem- 
pest, and shipwreck. Night after night, during 
these terrible gales, did Helen start from harrowing 
dreams, in which one drowning face was ever pre- 
sent ; and every gust of wind that howled round 
the old house seemed laden with the agonised cries 
of one voice. But she did not sink, resting on an 
Arm mighty to save; her spirit was bowed, not 
broken ; and still she waited ! Ay ! but how will 
she bear the end of that waiting ! How the cer- 
tainty following that dreadful doubt 1 The know- 
ledge ending that sickening suspense 1 

****** 

It is winter — a winter of unusual gloom, of sul- 



len desolation, of almost uninterrupted and unbroken 
dreariness — such a winter as comes but seldom in 
our happy England, and when it does come, is long 
and painfully remembered. It is the hour when the 
happy love to sit idle, looking at the fire and enjoy- 
ing their own thoughts ; when the miserable sit, and 
idly brood over their sorrows. 

In a small room, boasting no extravagance of de- 
coration, showing no signs of luxury and wealth, 
yet pervaded by that air of refined comfort which 
marks the home of pure minds and of home-loving 
hearts, and imparts a charm which wealth and fas- 
tidious taste often fail to give — in this room, which 
is only lighted by a warm, dancing firelight, sit two 
silent, thoughtful creatures ; whether belonging to 
the happy or miserable it will not be difficult to 
decide. 

The attitude of Helen and her husband, now in 
the inmost heart of domestic life, by their ' ain fire- 
side,' is very characteristic. She 's on a low seat at 
his feet, her cheek resting on the hand that lies upon 
his knee; but there is no kingly assumption, no 
Sultan-like dignity in his posture, though he sits 
enthroned in that comfortable chair ; he is bending 
over her, and there is tender reverence as well as 
unutterable love, outlooking from his eyes, as he 
peruses the intent, fire-gazing face. 

" Is it all a dream, and will this deep, ineffable 
peace, this fullness of joy, all quickly pass away]" 
murmured Helen, in a voice low as if she feared to 
break the charm, and with eyes still riveted on the 
fire, as if seeking a bright answer there. 

" 1 will strive to make thy true heart's dream of 
joy a Ufelong, life-outlasting one to thee, my wife. 
And I trust that thy peace shall prove to be of that 
kind which, being not in the world's power to give, 
is not in the world's power to take away." 



PHILOSOPHY OF A TEAR. 



"DEAUTIFUL tear ! whether lingering upon the 
■" brink of the eyelid, or darting down the fur- 
rows of the care-worn cheek — thou art beautiful in 
thy simplicity — great because of thy modesty — 
strong from thy very weakness. Offspring of sor- 
row ! who will not own thy claim to sympathy 1 
who can resist thy eloquence 1 who can deny mercy 
when thou pleadest 1 Beautiful tear ! 

Let us trace a tear to its source. The eye is the 

most attractive organ of animal bodies. It is 

placed in a bony socket, by which it is protected, 

und wherein it finds room to perform the motions 

requisite to its uses. The rays of light which trans- 

1 mit the images of external objects, enter the pupil 

through the crystalline lens, and fall upon the retina, 

I upon which, within the space represented by a six- 

I pence, is formed, in all beauty and perfection, an 

exact image of many miles of landscape, every 

' object displaying its proper colour and true propor- 

! tions — trees and lakes, hill and valleys, insects and 

flowers, all in true keeping, are there shown at 

' once, and the impression produced thereby upon the 

'filaments of the optic nerve, causes a sensation 

I which communicates to the mind the apparent 

I qualities of the varied objects we behold. 

I That this wonderful faculty of vision may be 

I uninterrupted, it is necessary that the transparent 



membrane which forms the external covering of the 
eye, shall be kept moist and free from the contact 
of opaque substances. To supply the fluid which 
shall moisten and cleanse the eye, there is placed at 
the outer and upper part of the ball a small gland, 
which secretes the lachrymal fluid, and pours it out 
at the corner of the eye, whence, by the motion of 
the lids, it is equally spread over the surface, and 
thus moisture and clearness are at once secured. 

When we incline to sleep, the eyes become com- 
paratively bloodless and dull. The eyelids drop to 
shut out everything which might tend to arouse the 
slumbering senses. The secretion by the lachrymal 
glands is probably all but suspended, and the organs 
of sight participate in the general rest. When, 
after a long night's sleep, the eyelids first open, 
there is, therefore, a dulness of vision, arising pro- 
bably from the dryness of the cornea : then occur 
the rapid motions of the eyelids, familiarly termed 
" winking " — sometimes instinctively aided by rub- 
bing with the hands — and after a few moments the 
" windows " of the body have been properly cleansed 
and set in order, the eye adjusted to the quantity of 
light it must receive, and we are " awake " for the 
day, and may go forth to renew our acquaintance 
with the beauties of nature. It is from the glands 
which supply this moisture that tears flow. Among 
physiologists it is well known that emotions — im- 
pressions upon the nervous system — exercise a 
powerful and immediate influence upon the secre- 
tions. As, tor instance, the mere thought of some 
savoury dish, or delicious fruit, or something acid— 
as the juice of the lemon — will excite an instant 
flow of the salivary fluid into the mouth. An 
emotion of the mind influences the lachrymal glands, 
which copiously secrete and pour forth the crystal 
drops, and these, as they appear upon the surface 
of the eye, we denominate tears. 

A similar action, called forth by another kind of 
excitement, occurs when dust or other irritating 
substances come in contact with the eye : the 
glands instantly secrete abundantly, and pouring 
the crystal fluid out upon the surface, the eye is 
protected from injury, and the offending substance 
is washed away. The feelings which excite exces- 
sive laughter or joy also stimulate this secretion — 
the eyes are said to " water." It is only when tho 
crystal drop comes forth under the impulse of sor- 
row — thus speaking the anguish of the mind — that 
it can properly be called a tear. Hence its sacred 
character, and the sympathy which it seldom fails 
to create. Every tear represents some in-dwelling 
sorrow preying upon the mind and eating out its 
peace. The tear comes forth to declare the inward 
struggle, and to plead a truce against further strife. 
How meet that the eye should be the seat of tears 
— where they cannot occur unobserved, but blend- 
ing with the speaking beauty of the eye itself, must 
command attention and sympathy. 

Whenever we behold a tear, let our kindliest 
sympathies awake — let it have a sacred claim upon 
ail that we can do to succour and comfort under 
affliction. What rivers of tears have flown, excited 
by the cruel and perverse ways of man ! War has 
spread its carnage and desolation, and the eyes of 
widows and orphans have been suffused with tears ! 
Intemperance has blighted the homes of millions, 
and weeping and wailing have been incessant ! A 
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thousand other evils which we may conquer hare 
given birth to tears enough to constitute a flood — 
a great tide of grief. Suppose we prize this little 
philosophy, and each one determine never to excite a 
tear in another'— how pleasantly will fare mankind ! 
Watching tho eyo as the telegraph of the mind 
within, let us observe it with anxious regard ; and 
whether we are moved to complaint by the existence 
of supposed or real wrongs, let the indication of the 
coming tear be held as a sacred truce to unkindly 
feeling, and all our efforts be devoted to tho substi- 
tution of smiles for tears ! 



MAMMOTH CAVE, 

KENTUCKY. 



npHE illustrations that we here present of several 
-*- interesting points about the Mammoth Cave 
are from an Illustrated Guide published in this city, 
by Stringer and Townsend. 

The first engraving is a view of the Cave Hotel, 
conducted by Mr. Miller. It consists of a number 
of buildings, of different dates, having been increased 
from time to time to meet. It is two stories high, 
and two hundred feet long, with brick buildings at 
each extremity, showing their gable ends in front. 
The space in front is occupied by a long wooden 
building, with a piazza, and gallery over it. At the 
end of the hotel runs a long row of log houses, one 
story high, with colonades in front, the whole 
length, which must be near two hundred feet. 
These colonades and piazzas must be very conve- 
nient in wet weather, helping to form as they do, a 
beautiful promenade, protected from the rain or sun. 
The dining room of the hotel is a spacious apart- 
ment, while the fare displayed upon its table is of the 
finest quality. Venison is always to be found here 
in abundance. A large kitchen garden is kept in a 
high state of cultivation, to furnish vegetables and 



fruits for the tables ; several gardeners are retained 
in the establishment. Over the dining room is an 
apartment of precisely the same dimensions, fitted 
up for a ball room ; and an excellent band is kept 
during the entire season, for the purpose of amusing 
the visitors. In another part of the premises a ten- 
pin alley is fitted up. Indeed, taking the whole ar- 
rangements of the hotel, we cannot speak too highly 
of them. The perfect comfort of the visitor is the 
proprietor's evident aim. There are single as well 
as double bedrooms in different parts of the build- 
ing ; the log houses are intended for families, as 
each little house is fitted up for one, which can live 
as privately as possible, or mix with the general 
company — whichever seems the most agreeable. 
Many of the parties lodged in the hotel are in the 
habit of exploring the Cave more than once— fre- 
quently perhaps, before they can acquire even a par- 
tial knowledge of it. In this case, the rule is, that 
they pay their entrance or cave-fee once, and so 
often as the guides go in with fresh visitors, the old 
visitors have the privilege of accompanying them, 
without being required to pay any second fee — so 
that a particular party may visit the Cave a hundred 
times, and yet only pay one fee. Persons form 
themselves into companies, each day, to hunt, or 
fish, as well as to visit the Cave. 

Our second engraving gives a view of the entrance 
to the Cave, which is about two hundred yards from 
the back of the hotel. Leaving it, the expectant 
tourists pass down a beautiful ravine, having on 
each of its sides towering trees, their foliage form- 
ing a beautiful arch overhead, so umbrageous as to 
shut out all vision of the blue sky. About the trees 
grape-vines are entwined, and flourish in luxuriance. 
For a painter, the scene now presented would make 
a splendid study. It is difficult, in fact, to find 
words sufficiently expressive to describe the beauty 
of this spot. Descending gradually to the bottom 
of tho dell, and turning sharply around to the right 



hand, the visitor approaches 'the ent ra nce of the 
Mammoth Cave. 

He is now under its arch, having made a descent 
of some thirty feet of rude stone steps. Before him 
is a small stream of water. It falls from the front of 
the crowning rock, its sound being wild and une- 
qual. The ruins below receive it, and it ultimately 
disappears in a deep pit. Let the visitor now look 
backwards. How awful must be his sensations! 
All is utter gloom ; and well may he exclaim, " This 
is chaos !" 

The other illustration is a view of the Gothic 
gate. It is so named from its strong resemblance 
to a Gothic building. Its dimensions are, in width 
forty feet, height, fifteen feet, length two 'miles. 
Nothing can be more smooth than the appearance 
of the ceiling ; in fact, it seems as though the arti- 
san had given it the last touch, and it was only 
waiting the process of drying. 



THE CHRISTMAS BRIDE. 



CHAPTER I. 

« rpHEY wiU be here soon, I should think," said 
x the youngest of three sisters, who were ga- 
thered close around the fire, in the well-furnished 
drawing-room of one of the principal houses in the 
suburbs of Brankleigh, a large manufacturing town 
in the north of England. 

"How odd it will feel," said the second sister, 
" to call her « mamma ;' a girl no older than one'* 
self! But I shall never think of doing it : will you. 
Carry?" 

" Just like you, Jane, to have such an idea at all. 
Of course, we shall at first call her « Mrs. Sellers ; f 
and, if she should turn out tolerably agreeable on 
further acquaintance, we may even get so far as her 
Christian name." 

"Which is, I believe, Martha. What a plain, 
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common name ! I would rather be called anything. 
But, Cany, what a strange creature she must be, 
if you really come to think of it> to marry a man 
like my father ! I should as soon have dreamed of 
marrying old West, the apothecary. If she had 
been a woman of forty, I should not hare wondered, 
or even a very poor person ; but for a girl of three- 

and-twenty, and an heiress" 

The young lady's wonderment was interrupted 
by the sound of carriage- wheels and a bustle at the 
outer gate; and the three sisters ran to the win- 
dows, to have the first glimpse of the bride. 

The morning had been intensely cold, and now 
large flecks of snow were gently felling. The win- 
dows in which the young ladies stationed them- 
selves commanded a view of what was called by 
courtesy the lawn. At the end of this, and nearly 
opposite the hall-door, were the large, green, palli- 
saded gates, opening on to a carriage-drive that ran 
around the lawn, and was somewhat disproportioned 
to the size of the grounds. The carriage came 
slowly on, crunching beneath its wheels the dead 
leaves that had fallen during the morning. The 
sisters caught light of a straw bonnet, trimmed 



with rose-coloured ribbons ; and in another moment 
the carriage stopped, and a good-looking man of 
about fifty descended from it. He took out a few 
packages, and then offered his hand to the lady 
within. The sisters had by this time reached the 
hall steps, just in time to be introduced to the 
wearer of the straw bonnet. 

" What do you think of her ?" said Jane to Carry, 
when, having left Isabella with the bride, they re- 
tired to their own apartment, to dress for dinner. 

"I can scarcely tell. She appears to be very 
plainly dressed, and is just one of those who are 
neither one thing nor another in appearance ; nei- 
ther plain nor handsome, tall nor short, dark nor 
light. I hope she is not a quiz. I am inclined to 
think so, from her being dressed so very plainly for 
a bride; and a woman with a handsome fortune, too." 

" Well, we shall see. Here comes Bella." 

Numerous were the questions asked of Isabella, 
and very unsatisfactory were her replies. In met, 
it became evident that their father's young wife was 
not to be understood upon one interview. 

11 1 like her, too," said Isabella. " I think she is 
very kind ; and I ancy she can look pretty. But 



she is rather tired with her long journey ; and in 
the plain dark-green alpaca in which she tra- 
velled" 

" Oh ! that was alpaca, was it t 1 did not notice. 
Only fancy, alpaca for a bride !" 

The dinner-bell rang. 

11 Oh, dear ! Carry, just clasp my bracelet. I 
had no idea it was so late ; and here we have been 
chattering. Papa will be so angry." 

But papa was not angry at all. He was seated 
by the drawing-room fire, talking to his young wife, 
who had placed herself on a low ottoman by his 
side, and was looking up into his face with such an 
expression of loving confidence, that the sisters 
were quite struck by it. 

" How odd !" they whispered to each other, «s 
they proceeded to the dining-room; "she really 
loves him, then." 

So possessed were they by this novel idea, that 
they forgot to remark her dress, which would at 
another time have claimed all their attention. She 
was attired in a rich black satin, made as plainly as 
possible. There was not a single ornament of any 
kind, save a little trimming of good laoe ; yet it wall 
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became the youthful bride, whose appearance was 
striking, from its very simplicity. 

The second Mrs. Sellers was evidently a charac- 
ter, and that of no ordinary kind. Calm and self- 
possessed in manner, her high, wide forehead pre- 
sented a splendid study for a phrenologist. She 
had clear, dark eyes, that looked the very mirror of 
innocence and trusting affection ; but there was a 
depth in them, a depth inscrutable to ordinary ob- 
servers, which concealed a truly masculine energy 
of thought and feeling. Her peculiarities, however, 
as evinced by her conversation and daily course of 
proceeding, will be best developed in the progress 
of our tale. 

" How cold it is !" said Air. Sellers, as, the dinner 
having been removed, and the wine and dessert 
placed upon the table, the party of Ave drew their 
chairs around the fire. " How cold it is !" he re- 
peated, rubbing his hands over the cheerful blaze. 

" Shall I prepare you some walnuts 1" asked his 
youthful wife, placing herself next him, and smil- 
ing in his face with that devoted look of hers. 

" My dear, you are very kind." 

" Papa," said Isabella, " when will it be Christ- 
mas-day 1" 

"Can't you calculate, my love? To-day is the 
13th. It will be on the— let me see," 

" On Thursday week, papa," said Jane. "I like 
it best to occur on Thursday. It is several years 
since it fell on that day." 

The subject seemed to annoy Mr. Sellers. As 
Jane proceeded in her speech, his brow darkened, 
and he turned away, and hastily drank off a bumper 
of port. His wife looked up at him with a glance 
of anxious inquiry. 

11 Thursday !" continued the unconscious Jane, 
who was singularly devoid of tact and perception. 
" Where were we living when Christmas day was 
on a Thursday 1 I must have been quite a child." 

" Jane, can't you hold your chattering tongue 1" 
whispered her elder Bister, angrily. 

Mrs. Sellers sat with downcast eyes. She felt 
that she was treading on unknown ground. Jane 
looked offended, and her sisters uncomfortable; 
while their father preserved an absolute silence. A 
few seemingly insignificant words had destroyed 
the harmony of the party. But the young bride 
was full of benevolence ; so she resumed her pre- 
paration of the walnuts, and asked her husband to 
pour out half a glass of sherry. 

«• Did you ever hear," she asked, in her peculiarly 
winning voice, " of the practice of soaking walnuts 
in sherry 1 See, I have filled the glass. TaBte how 
good they are." 

Her husband smiled kindly upon her, and took 
the glass. The girls lifted their drooping heads, 
and the conversation resumed its usual tone ; but 
no farther mention was made of the unfortunate 
Christmas Thursday. 

" I wonder," said Caroline, as she took off a mag- 
nificent amethyst and emerald brooch, in her dress- 
ing-room that evening : " I wonder why the new 
Mrs. Sellers wears no ornaments. Did you ever 
see a bride dressed so plainly 1 She must have 
some ornaments. We will make her show us her 
jewel-box." 

" She is a kind creature," said Isabella. " How 
fond my father appears to be of her ! His face is 



quite altered when he looks at her. Do you know, 
I really think I shall give over calling her so for- 
mally, « Mrs. Sellers !' " 

"But, then, 'Martha !' I can never manage the 
* Martha,' " said Carry. " And as to saying * mam- 
ma,' ir is quite ridiculous ; such a simple-looking 
body, with no womanly airs about her." 

" She will wonder," said Jane, " what we meant 
about Thursday and Christmas-day. You pinched 
my arm so, Carry, that I am sure it is black and 
blue. Yes : see the marks of your thumb and fin- 
ger. How should I remember that poor dear sis- 
ter" 

" Hush ! Jane ; I can't bear to hear about it. My 
father has been a different man ever since. You 
and Isabella were too young to know all the sorrows 
of that dreadful time. I believe it killed mamma." 

In how many families is there some sorrowful, 
mystery, some fault committed by a once beloved 
and esteemed member of the household, and over 
which is cast the veil of silence, moistened with the 
secret tears of vain regret. 

On the day of the bride's arrival at her future 
home, and while she was sitting with her husband 
and his children in their comfortable dining-room» 
another and very different scene was passing in an- 
other quarter of the same town. 



CHAPTER II. 

OUR readers must proceed with us along one of 
the oldest and filthiest streets of Brankleigh ; 
where the rumble of carts passing along from the 
coal-staiths and corn and iron warehouses, added to 
the uncouth cries of the dirty children playing about 
in the mud, and the oaths and loud talking of the 
brutalised men who pursued their several callings in 
the midst of the smoke and impure smells of the 
place, formed by no means a fitting atmosphere for 
one who had to gain her hard-earned bread by the 
labours of her pen. Yet there she sat, in the close, 
confined room of a small lodging, leaning her head 
upon her hand, and endeavouring to elaborate from 
her confused brain a short tale for one of the peri- 
odicals. 

" Mary, dearest," called a feint voice from the ad- 
joining bedroom. 

The authoress obeyed the call, with a sigh which 
she smothered as she drew near the bed of the in- 
valid. 

" What is it, dear V she asked in her most cheer- 
ful tone, as she gently drew back the curtain, and 
leaned over the bed. 

" I think, Mary, I shall be able to get up. I feel 
a little stronger this afternoon, sweet wife." 

" Thank God for it, darling. But take care you 
are not exerting yourself too soon." 

The sufferer raised himself in the bed. " Feel," 
he said, " how much better my pulse is." 

She took his' emaciated wrist between her fingers, 
and counted its feeble throbbings. 

" Yes, it is improved. Fuller, and not so inter- 
mitting. How pleased Mr. Fairlegh will be to find 
you so much better !" 
. " By the by, Mary, where is the paper he brought 
me yesterday 1" 

" Here, love, in the closet. I put it out of your 
way until it was proper for you to read it." 



" Have you looked at it 1 Any particular newt V ' 

" No, I have been too busy. Dearden, the editor 
of the ' Ladies' Scrap-Book,' you know, wrote to me 
to send him an article on a particular sabject ; so I 
set to at once, and have been busy at it until now." 

"Well, that is good news, at any rate. Now, 
dariing, help me to'dress." 

The invalid was speedily attired in his old blue 
dressing-gown, and laid on the little hard sofa in the 
sitting-room. 

" The room feels close," he said. " Have you had 
the window open to-day!" 

" No, dear. The carts make such a noise ; and, 
besides, though I don't know where it comes from, 
there is a most disagreeable smell. I just put my 
head out early this morning, and it made me quite 
sick. So I closed the window again ; and here I 
have been writing — writing — all the day, even while 
you have enjoyed that sweet slumber which has so 
revived you. No wonder you feel the room close. 
I will set the door open, if you don't mind that cry- 
ing child in the opposite chamber." 

" No, never mind. Let us have tea ; and sit by 
me on the sofa, my dearest. While you make tea, 
I will have a look at the paper." 

So Mary gave her husband the paper, and set 
handily about her business of preparing tea. She 
put two little spoonfuls of congou in the pot, with a 
pinch of carbonate of soda, to make it draw. Then, 
going to the old mahogany side-board, she took from 
one of the deep drawers at the side, a small pot of 
marmalade, a little loaf, and some sugar and butter. 
These, with a pennyworth of cream, which was 
brought by the milk-man to the door, and served 
them for both tea and breakfast,constituted their meal. 

Just as the delicate-looking little woman seated 
herself upon the sofa, as her husband had requested, 
and proceeded to pour out the tea, she was startled 
by a violent exclamation ; and, looking anxiously at 
him, perceived his emaciated face all in a glow. 

"What is the matter, dear Henry 1" she said. 
" What affects you so much ?" 

" Something that concerns you Mary, much more 
nearly than myself. Who would have believed it t 
What strange things do happen, to be sure ! I won- 
der what your sisters will say to it." 

" Give me the, paper, dear, and let me see this 
wonderful news for myself. You are far too excit- 
able, Henry. Where is the place 1 Do show me." 

" There little woman. Who is excitable now?" 

Mary looked fondly in her husband's face, and 
took his long, thin fingers within her own, while 
she read: 

" * On the 12th instant, at St. James's Church, Cot- 

terell, by the Rev. Walter Thomas,' Why, 

Henry, this is never my father who has been get- 
ting married again ! It must be a hoax. My poor 
dear mother ! Surely he would never wish to re- 
place her!" 

" The 12th instant," musingly remarked the hus- 
band. " The 12th— what is to-day, love !" 

"Wednesday was the 10th. It is the 13th. There 
must be some mistake. Why ! the paper is nearly 
a month old, and we have been reading it for a new 
one. How out of the world wo are !" 

" Out of every world but your literary one, my . 
dear. I can't imagine how Fairlegh could make 
such a mistake as to bring me such an old paper." 
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«• This cannot be a hoax, either," said Mary, re- 
suming the topic of the marriage. " And yet my 
father is the last man in the world whom I should 
have expected to take such a step. A little more 
marmalade, dearest V 9 

" While we are wondering," said Henry, smiling, 
" we might as well just think where our Christmas- 
dinner is to come from." 

41 Ah ! I have not thought of that yet," said Mary ; 
" Christmas-day is — when V* 

" On Thursday week. We have hitherto managed 
to keep Christmas in some fashion; and, though 
matters are worse with us now than ever be- 
fore" 

" We will have a Christmas-pudding, won't we, 
love, though we pinch a little for it 1 Well, we will 
see ; there are twelve days yet. How I should like 
a peep at the second Mrs. Sellers ! Bah ! the word 
does not seem natural. I never will call her ' mo- 
ther,' whatever age she may be." 

11 Now, I consider that unkind of my little wife. 
Suppose she should turn out a very angel, a ' Christ- 
mas angel V " 

"Nonsense, Henry. Do you suppose that any 
one could equal my own dear mother ?" 

Mary wiped a tear from her eye, and rose to clear 
away the tea-things, and revive the scanty fire, which 
had sunk down to a few red ashes. She then went 
to the window, and stood for a few minutes observ- 
ing the shivering passengers below, who hurried 
along in the lamp-light ; hats, bonnets, and shoul- 
ders whitened with the snow that fell in huge flakes, 
but melted immediately on the trampled mud of 
the pavement, moist with the rain of the previous 
day. 

" Here comes Mr. Fairlegh at last," she exclaim- 
ed. " How thankful you ought to be, Henry, for 
ouch a friend. He never fails you, hail, rain, or 
snow. Poor man ! it is a pity he has not plenty of 
money. He would know how to turn it to good 
account." 

" Ah ! wife, thou art mercenary, I fear." 

" No ; I only meant " 

The door opened, and in came a tall, well-built, 
gentlemanly-looking man, with a huge head of curly 
black hair, sprinkled with grey, which he had the 
habit of holding down, as if immersed in the ab- 
straction of deep reflection. When he raised his 
remarkable head, and looked straight at you with 
his thoughtful black eyes, shining from under pro- 
minent and shaggy brows, it needed a most perfect 
candour and rectitude of intention to meet that 
scrutiny unblenched ; for you felt that there stood a 
man whose perception penetrated all disguise and 
pettinesses of feeling, and who possessed, besides, 
a stern sense of justice that was ready to expose 
and annihilate everything that was not genuine. 
With the false and hypocritical he was a very Joab ; 
but innocence and confident integrity experienced 
an indescribable sense of protection in his benevo- 
lent presence, and were drawn towards him, as by 
an irresistible attraction. Children and dogs always 
ran to claim acquaintance with Andrew Fairlegh ; 
and children and dogs generally know pretty well 
what they are about in matters of affection. 

This man, such as we describe him, walked into 
the little parlour where Henry Drummond was still 
lying extended on the sofa, and, advancing towards 



the fire, shook himself like a huge dog. Then lay- 
ing aside his shaggy great-coat, and a massive stick 
that he always carried, and which was so like him 
in general appearance, that his friends considered it 
quite a part of him, he first took Mary's hand with 
a kindly greeting, and then seating himself beside 
the invalid, entered into an examination of his con- 
dition. 

" AU well, so far," he said, in his deep, musical 
voice. " Our little nurse performs her duty well. 
Not like many a wife, who will ' my love ' and ' my 
dear ' her good man while he is able to attend to his 
business* and buy her satin gowns to gossip about 
in, and will set off, as soon as the poor fellow fails 
in health and pocket, to complain among her ac- 
quaintance how extravagant he has been, and how 
irritable and troublesome he is." 

Matrimony was a favourite topic with Mr. Fair- 
legh. Why he was so bitter about it, nobody knew ; 
for he had never, to any one's knowledge, experi- 
enced the annoyances of that state himself. 

" You don't intend to set to work again, do you 1" 
he asked, as Mary brought a quire of foolscap to the 
table, and, dipping her pen in the inkstand, began 
to write. 

" Oh, yes ! indeed I do," she answered. " Busi- 
ness will not wait." 

" Then why do you sit in that position, with a 
side light 1 Have I not often told you that you will 
hurt those sparkling eyes of yours by such proceed- 
ings 1 By-thc-by, I had nearly forgotten. Here is 
a parcel of the brown candles I told you of, that 
give such a brilliant light." And he went to his 
overcoat, and pulled an immense packet out of the 
front pocket. " And here, too," said he, producing 
a small pot wrapped in blue paper, " is some more 
of that marmalade you told me you liked, Henry, 
my good boy. Take care you are always equally 
candid in stating your fancies." 

" Thank you ; but you are really too kind " 

" Too kind ! What do you mean 1 Can any one 
be too kind 1 Is any one too kind ? If Christ were 
to come upon the earth again, would he find one in 
a thousand anything like the good Samaritan 1 
Answer me that." 

The argument was incontrovertible. Henry 
Drummond was obliged to resign himself, as he had 
done a hundred times before, to the disinterested 
bounties of his friend. 

"Come," said the latter, after he had sat about an 
hour, and they had thoroughly discussed the topic 
of Mr. Sellere's marriage, but in a low tone, not to 
disturb the pale, young authoress— " come, Mrs. 
Drummond, get your husband to bed, and I will take 
myself off. He has talked long enough for that ex- 
citable head of his." 

So Andrew Farleigh took his departure; and 
Mary, having seen her husband safe in bed, returned 
to her quire of foolscap, and sat late into the night, 
spinning out her brains into a rich and fanciful web, 
for the amusement, and, possibly, instruction, of the 
fair readers of " The Lady's Scrap-Book." 



CHAPTER III. 
It was Sunday morning ; and, according to time- 
honoured custom, the bride ought to make her 
appearance at church in all her wedding finery. 
The young ladies at Beech-House had duly prepared 



themselves and their toilets for the important 
' occasion. 

I " Now," said Jane to Carry, as they stood arrang- 
, ing their hair before the cheval-glasses in their 
j dressing-room, while a comfortable fire burned in 
the grate, and took off the chill of the foggy morn- 
i ing — " now we shall see our young mamma like a 
| bride at last. Hark ! there is the breakfast-bell. 
j How do I look, Carry 1" 

" Very well, indeed. I don't think we shall male 
by any means a despicable appearance. Don't you 
wish we had a maid!" 

" Perhaps papa will let us have one now. Come, 
let us go to breakfast." 

Down to breakfast they all went, in their beautiful 
amber satins. Mr. and Mrs. Sellers speedily fol- 
lowed ; and the surprise of the three sisters may be 
imagined when the plain black satin again met their 
eyes. 

" Then you are not going to appear at church 
this morning, papa," said Carry, as Mr. Sellers com- 
menced cutting the cold boiled ham into " Vaux- 
halls." 

" Why do you think so, my dear t" inquired he, 
unconsciously, proceeding to put a delicate slice 
into each of their plates. 

" Because — because " 

"Because I am not in fitting attire?" inquired 
the bride, smiling archly. 

44 Yes," answered Caroline, smiling also, and at 
the same time blushing a little. 

• 4 Your father and I are certainly going to church, 
but we do not see why we should make a fuss about 
it. We go just as we should on any other Sunday. 
The house of God is not a show-room." 

" Then you don't mean to sit for company ?" 

" No, my love," replied Mr. Sellers ; "Martha and 
I have agreed to dispense with all such foolish and 
useless ceremonies. Those of our friends who 
know that we have returned, and wish to keep up 
our acquaintance, will call, just as they would at 
any other time. We shall always be happy to see 
them." 

Caroline and Jane were much disappointed by 
this decision. They had anticipated all the glory of 
sitting in state, which was rigidly kept up in Brank- 
leigh ; the chocolate and bridecake, the room full of 
elaborately dressed ladies and gentlemen, and the 
blushes of the bride and her satellites, looking their 
very best for the occasion. What an opportunity 
for touching the heart of young Somerville, who 
would be sure to escort his sisters ; or of rich Mr. 
Woodhouselee, the banker — and all lost ! What 
possible good was a wedding in the family, without 
all the proper accompaniments ? Jane and Carry 
inwardly vowed, that if they had ever the good luck 
to be married, they would have something like a 
wedding. 

Not so with Isabella. Younger by some years 
than her sisters, and more simple-minded, she was 
already disposed to look up to the superior character 
of her new relation, and appreciate her intentions. 
Besides, she could not help admiring the perfect 
harmony that existed between her and her husband, 
and which is so rarely to be met with in that holy 
state, where spirit as well as " flesh " should be 
" one." It had not been so in her own mother's 
lifetime. Though both Mr. Sellers and his first 
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wife were excellent people, kindly disposed, and of 
high integrity, some slight differences of opinion 
had led to petty discords, that exasperated whatever 
failings of temper they possessed to a quite unneces- 
sary degree. Isabella had been an accidental wit- 
ness of some of these outbreaks, and, young as she 
was at the time, the impression mado upon her was 
such, that sho formed a solemn determination never 
to marry any one whose spirit was not likely in 
deed and in truth to become one with her own. To 
this determination she added another — viz., if she 
met with any man whom she felt she could entirely 
lore and respect, and he showed himself like-minded 
towards her, to marry him, whaterer his age or 
station might be. Almost intuitively she had arrived 
at the conviction, that more misery was produced in 
the world by people missing their " other halves," 
than by any single circumstance besides. 

Isabella was, however, very mild and quiet ; and 
all this had been working in her mind quite unknown 
to any member of her family. So that she stood, as 
it were, alone, and her lonely heart requiring sym- 
pathy, as do the hearts of all of us, however strong 
and independent we may wish to be, she was de- 
lighted to find in her father's young wife one who 
was likely to give her this sympathy, unalloyed by 
any mixture of quizzing, or the annoying species of 
indulgence accorded to what some very wise people 
consider "romance" and "absurd nonsense." 
With this feeling, she accompanied Mrs. Sellers up- 
stairs after breakfast, and timidly asked if she 
might sit with her until church-time. 

" Yes, dear Isabella, to be sure," answered the 
bride. " Will you go with me into my dressing- 
room ! It is there that I usually retire on a Sunday 
morning. Have you ever thought much about this 
precept," inquired Mrs. Sellers, after a pause, 
during which they had both been occupied in read- 
ing — " Give to him that asketh thee, and from him 
that would borrow of thee, turn thou not away !" 

" Not much, I confess," Isabella replied. " One 
reads these things so habitually, that they fail to 
impress us with any definite notions." 

" For which reason," returned Mrs. Sellers, " I 
am very sparing in my reading of this kind. A few 
verses at a time are all that I peruse. Sometimes I 
put the book away for a short space ; and, when I 
re-open it, these beautiful precepts come upon me 
with the power and force of new ideas. Did you 
ever try to take them literally, and act upon 
them!" 

" No," said Isabella ; " I was never taught to do 
bo. Indeed, I was always told that many of them 
were impossible to be taken literally. Hush ! there 
is the church-bell. What do you mean to put on, 
mamma mine !" 

" You little foolish girl, call me Martha at once. 
Why, how much older am I than you !" 

"I am just eighteen, and you are three-and- 
twenty." 

" Pray, who told you that!" 

" Oh ! a little bird, I assure you. Mrs. Martha 

Sellers, such a wedding as yours does not 

But I beg your pardon ; I am very impertinent." 

"No, love, only innocent and candid." And 
Martha kissed Isabella on her fair, open forehead. 

" Do let me help you to dress," said the latter. 
" I can do that, and have plenty of time to dress 



myself after. Where is your bonnet! Where do 
you put all your things !" 

" Here ; see, I shall put on this shawl." 

" Have you a shawl-pin !" 

" No." 

" How do you fasten your shawl, then!" 

" Just with a common pin ; it does well enough." 

"May I be impertinent again?" said Isabella, 
blushing slightly. 

" Certainly , you have my full leave." 

" Well, then, I must say I never knew a bride 
like you. I have not seen you wear a brooch since 
you came — nor a ring. Just let me look at your 
hand : not that — the other. It is a nice white hand, 
with pretty tapering fingers; and this plain gold 
ring becomes it well. But you have not even a 
guard for it." 

" It requires none : the guard is in my heart," 

" Then you despise all ornament 1" 

" No, dear Isabella, it is not that. I am natu- 
rally a lover of jewels, and like to look at them upon 
other people. I used to have a great many, for my 
mamma left me all hers, and my other relations were 
constantly making me presents. I will some time 
tell you what reflections made me part with all my 
jewels, and resolve, from that time forward, to wear 
nothing that was not needed for neatness and com- 
fort. Now, my dear, make haste and get ready, or 
you will be too late." 

" What a nice green velvet ! I must say it looks 

more sensible than a bridal bonnet this foggy day." 

** * ***** 

More than a week has passed since the youthful 
bride's appearance upon the scene of her future 
experience. Within that short space of time, she 
has uttered and done enough strange things to set 
one half the most *' respectable" people of Brank- 
leigh talking and wondering about her, and prophe- 
sying that " it can never last ; with such opinions, 
she will be sure to disgrace herself in the end." 
And yet they are very courteous to her face ; for 
not only does Mr. Sellers's reputation as a thriving 
citizen and " safe" man uphold his wife in a cer- 
tain position, but the report of her large fortune, 
and its settlement upon herselfj has also got wind ; 
and who can dare to gainsay the doings of a rich 
heiress ! Mammon ! with all our charities and our 
preachings, with all our aspirations after the time 
when a man shall be valued according to what he is, 
and not after the standard of what he has, when 
there shall be no respect of persons, and "the 
might with the right and the truth shall be" — with 
all these shadows of " the good time coming," Mam- 
mon, thou art still the god of this world ; and men 
bow low before thy huge golden altar, and debase 
and degrade the image of God in the service of his 
rival. So the original-minded Martha Sellers went 
on her way, serenely soaring, like her prototype the 
moon, above the clouds of exaggeration and petty 
gossip, carrying her husbands heart along with her 
the while. _ 

CHAPTER IV 

It was the Monday morning before Christmas 
Day — a bright, clear, frosty morning — and Mr. Sel- 
lers gave his arm to his wife, for the purpose of 
escorting her to do what ladies call " a little shop- 
ping." He had never been used to this kind of 
thing, but he did not dread entering a shop with 



Martha. She was not in the habit of turning over 
the whole contents of the shelves, and worrying 
the young men out of all patience, for a yard of 
ribbon, or a little tulle. Her quick eye discerned 
at once what would suit her purpose ; and her natu- 
ral consideration for the feelings of others led her 
to give no more trouble than what was absolutely 
necessary. She had even been known to hurry over 
a purchase, and go home but half-satisfied, when 
she happened to find out that it was the dinner hour 
for the young men, and that the youth who was 
attending to her was very faint with a long morn- 
ing's work. So we may be sure that our bride did 
not keep her husband very long dangling his legs 
from the high narrow chairs in the several shops, 
but despatched her business with equal ease and 
rapidity, varying it by affectionate appeals to his 
taste and judgment, which kept him a pleased spec- 
tator of her cheerful movements. 

They were just leaving the large establishment 
where Mrs. Sellers had ordered an unusual quantity 
of raisins, and candied lemon, and so forth, for her 
Christmas preparations, when they stumbled upon 
a woman who was entering it. Mrs. Sellers was 
looking another way, and did not particularly notice 
the person whom she thus encountered. But imme- 
diately afterwards, on asking her husband a slight 
question, she received no answer ; and, looking up 
into his face for the reason of his silence, she was 
surprised to find that it bore the traces of strong, 
though suppressed emotion. 

" What is the matter, dearest ?" she inquired, in 
alarm. " Are you ill ! " 

"No— nothing, love," he stammered; and she 
forbore farther questioning, for she saw that he did 
not wish it. No more was 6aid, and he soon became 
as cheerful as usual 

" Whom shall we have to dine with us on Christ- 
mas Day?" said Caroline, as they were sitting around 
the fire after dinner. 

" It is almost too late to issue the invitations, 
now," remarked Jane, discontentedly. " We have 
always been in the habit of inviting a few friends 
for that day, Mrs. Sellers." 

" So I understand," quietly observed the bride. 
" But we are in time yet. Have you any poor rela- 
tions, Mr. Sellers, who would be glad of a good 
dinner of roast-beef -and plum-pudding!" 

The young ladies looked at each other, and then 
at their papa. But he, after one glance into "the 
candid, loving eyes of his young mistress, answered 
composedly, though with a certain restraint, "lam 
almost ashamed to tell you, Martha, that I have 
nearly lost sight of them all. Let me see. Poor 
Jack Marvel, the first Mrs. Sellers's brother. An 
idle, dissipated sort of fellow he was, and we really 
could not do with him disgracing us hens ; so we 
let him know he was not very welcome, and, being 
as proud as he was poor, he soon made himself 
scarce. I have not seen him for the last six years. 
The last time I heard of him, he was living in one 
of the lowest parts of the town." 

The bride had seated herself at a small writing- 
table beside the fire. " What is his address, dear!' 
she said. 

"Duke's Yard, Skinner Street. At least, that 
was where he lived two years ago, when I heard a 
bad account of his health." 
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" Wc will inquire after him," said Martha. " The 
next." 

"The next poor relation, love!" There is old 
Sarah Sissons — a kind of fiftieth cousin ; and Tom 
Sellers, another cousin. I think these are all I can 
mention. Only, if you are inclined to be very 
charitable, there is one poor old friend of mine, 
whom my late wife never could bear. So just for 
peace sake, I was obliged to break with him. I 
hare often repented it since. His address is 
John M'Farlane, Swallow Street. He is a plain 
sort of man, but very sensible, though odd and 
abrupt in his manner. He was too candid for the 
first Mrs. Sellers." 

" Oh, I have no doubt he and I shall suit admi- 
rably," said Martha, smiling. " Now for the addres- 
ses of Sarah Sissons and Tom Sellers." 

They were given her, and then she turned towards 
the three sisters, who were all gazing at her with 
astonishment, though in Isabella it was mingled 
with admiration. 

" Here is a nice Christmas party," said the bride. 
" One, two, three, four — with ourselves, nine. 
Nor will we confine our gay doings to the drawing- 
room. Always with your permission, my dear," 
laying her hand upon that of her husband, who had 
drawn his chair near the writing-table. " Have I 
carte blanche ?" 

" Certainly," said Mr. Sellers. And his eye, as 
it dwelt lovingly upon his young bride's calm, sweet 
face, expressed more strongly than his words, how 
willingly he gave way to all her kind impulses. 

" Then we will invite all the poor people in the 
immediate neighbourhood, without exception, to 
dine in the large upper room in the new ware- 
house." 

U A sort of 'Go out into the highways and 
hedges, and compel them to come in' — hey, Patty?" 
said Mr. Sellers, laughing. 

" In everything but the compulsion, Mr. Sellers." 

That night, Mr. Sellers, not being very well, went 
to bed early ; and when his wife followed, after a 
chat with the girls over the fire, she found him fast 
asleep. She had taken off her dress, and was 
arranging her hair before the glass in the dressing- 
room, when she heard the sound of some one 
speaking, and, going into the next room, found her 
hqsband sitting up in bed, and talking very fast in 
his sleep. 

" Poor Mary ! pdor child !" he was saying ; " so 
your cruel lather would not speak to you. I— I — " 

The tears were running down his face, and he 
was so evidently distressed by the vision his fancy 
had conjured up, that Martha shook him by the 
shoulder to awake him. 

" She turned so pale," he continued — " so pale — I 
mean What is it, Marthal What is the matter?" 

" You have been dreaming, love. Feel, your face 
is bathed with tears." 

"Yes, I remember." And he gave a heavy sigh 
that much resembled a sob. " Sit down, Martha ; 
I have often wished to unburden my mind to you. 
I am a different man since I knew you, my darling. 
But perhaps you would rather undress first." 

" No, love, tell me now ; I shall not be so sleepy. 
The fire is very good, and I have on my thick dress • 
ing-gown. Here, give me your hand, and tell me 
all about it. 1 ' 



"Well, then," said Mr. Sellers, covering his face 
with his other hand, as if ashamed, " I suppose 
you are aware that I have another daughter, besides 
those whom you have seen!" 

" I have heard some rumours of the kind, but I 
did not know that she was still alive." 

" Yes, she is alive, and living in the town. We 
met her this morning." 

" Did we, indeed 1 Where, dearest ?" 

" When we were coming out of Dawson's shop. 
Don't you remember stumbling over some wo- 
man?" 

" Yes, I was looking at those great Chinese man- 
darins that sit there nodding, nodding — a sort of 
catch-penny, I presume. I was aware that we 
knocked against somebody, but I did not see her 
face." 

"That somebody, Martha, was my own poor, 
dear child. She turned as pale as a lily ; and she 
was not dressed so well as one of my servants. 
Ever since I knew you and came under your pure 
influence, I have doubted whether I have acted the 
part of a Christian father in forbidding her my 
house, and disinheriting her merely because she 
had followed the dictates of her heart, fulfilled an 
understood engagement, and married a man whose 
only defect, even in my eyes, was want of money. 
I had encouraged their intimacy in better days." 

" You only did as most other fathers would have 
done," said Martha, soothingly. " The fault lies in the 
generally received ideas about the thing, not in the 
individual instances of carrying them out. An im- 
partial arbitrator has long been needed between 
parent and child, Love and Mammon." 

14 Very true, my dear. I wish I had spoken to 
her this morning ; but I had not yet made up my 
mind to do so, and the sight of her, so altered, com- 
pletely unnerved me. Now I have lost all trace of 
her." 

" We shall perhaps be able to trace her again," 
said Mrs. Sellers. " I daresay the grocer will know 
where she lives." 

" A bright idea. Thank you, my sweet comfort- 
er. I shall now go to sleep with a comparatively 
easy conscience." 

" Just one more question, dear. Are you sure 
that Mary's sisters never see her?" 

" No, love, I forbade all intercourse from the very 
first." 

" What a severe man thou hast been ! How was 
it I happened to take a fancy to you ?" 

"Because you are an old young woman; so a 
young old man was not a bad match for you. 
Nevertheless, I am, and always shall be, grateful for 
your disinterested affection to a man so much older 
than yourself, dear girl." 

The next morning Mr. and Mrs. Sellers set out 
on their errand of peace and good-will. They had 
not said anything to the sisters of their intention 
to find out the offending one, and offer her the 
right hand of reconciliation, because they wished 
to prepare a delightful surprise for them ; especially 
for Isabella, who had from the first been thoroughly 
understood and appreciated by Martha, and through 
her, was beginning to be so by Mr. Sellers. So 
they allowed them to suppose that they were merely 
carrying their own invitations to Jack Marvel and 
the rest. 



The sky was without a cloud, the granite pave- 
ment of the streets sparkled like diamonds, and the 
dirtiest houses looked almost gay in the winter 
sunshine, that penetrated every nook of the town 
of Brankleigh. But there was a keen north-east 
wind, and the bride folded her warm cloak closer 
about her as she passod over the open space in the 
neighborhood of Skinner Street. They had called 
at the grocer's on their way, but he knew nothing 
of Mary. He said that a woman answering her de- 
scription called occasionally ; but she always paid 
ready money, and carried her small purchases away 
with her in a little basket, and that was all he could 
tell them. He " thought she was a lady-looking per- 
son, something above the common ; but he had 
never troubled his head much about her, having 
enough to do to attend to his customers as they 
came." So they were obliged to depart unsatisfied, 
to the bitter disappointment of Mr. Sellers. 

" It would have been a good plan to have left a 
note at Dawson's," said Martha, as they entered 
Skinner Street, and stooped under a clothes-line 
that stretched across it, loaded with wet linen. 
" Only I fear she laid in her store of Christmas 
groceries yesterday, and will not call again for 
some time. It is a great pity. I should so have 
liked to invite her to dinner for Christmas-day. Do 
you not feel with me, dear Charles, that it is a pe- 
culiarly suitable time for healing family breaches !'' 

" You know, Martha, how perfectly I agree with 
you m most things, and, above all, in your exhibi- 
tions of benevolence. But I cannot feel that one 
day is better than another for performing good 
actions," 

"Nor do I mean to say so. God forbid. But I 
think times and seasons are requsite for many peo- 
ple, just to remind them of the acts of kindness 
which they may have neglected to perform. The 
majority have not yet sufficiently drunk in the spirit 
of the gospel." 

"Look! here is Duke's Yard. What a filthy 
entry ! We shall be ankle deep in mud." 

" Never mind, my dear ; you need not shrink on 
my account. My boots are thick, and this stout 
merino gown will take no damage. My dress is 
never a hindrance to me." 

" See !" said Martha, again, pointing to a man 
who was sitting on the door-step of a ruinous house 
in a corner of the yard. " How bitterly that poor 
fellow is weeping ! Shall we speak to him ?" 

" What im the matter with you, my friend ?" in- 
quired Mr. Sellers, going towards him, and laying 
a kind hand on his shoulder. 

The man lifted up a haggard face, that too plainly 
bore the traces of recent intoxication. 

" Bless my soul !" exclained Mr. Sellers, " Jack 
Marvel, is it you?" 

Poor Jack recognised his brother-in-law, but the 
recognition appeared to give him neither surprise 
nor pleasure. He coldly and distantly shook hands, 
and then relapsed into his fit of weeping. 

"Can I do anything for you, Jack?" said Mr. 
Sellers again. "For old acquaintance sake, for 
the memory of your poor sister, my late wife, con- 
fide in me." 

" Much reason you rich people give one to con- 
fide in you," at length, Jack replied. " You wish 
me to trust your friendship. Did you, six yean 
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ago, when you all bat forbade me your house 1 You 
were, no doubt, afraid that poor, tattered, drunken 
Jack would disgrace his rich half-sister's funeral, 
and so you did not even give him notice that she 
had departed this life " 

" No, Jack, I must undeceive you there. At that 
time I had lost all trace of you ; a heavy trouble 
had fallen upon me and my wife, and we seldom 
saw any one, or went abroad, except upon neces- 
sary business. No, Jack, there you do me wrong." 

" So you condescend to justify yourself to me. 
It is well ; times must be changed with you. Come 
into the house and learn a lesson upon riches and 
poverty — a lesson for which you may be the better 
all your life." 

Mr. Sellers turned towards his wife. Her soft 
dark eyes were brimming over with tears ; but she 
bowed her head as much as to say, " Let us go in." 

So they followed Jack, who led them into a damp, 
mouldy apartment, where a few embers in a rusty 
grate gave out but a small degree of heat, that was 
by no means sufficient to dry the humid walls. But 
there was something there worse than the scent of 
mould and humidity. Upon an old deal table was 
raised a white heap, most fearfully like a coffin 
covered with a ragged table-cloth ; and the room 
was filled with a pungent, searching odor, that 
caused both Mr. Sellers and Martha to step back- 
wards. They attempted to recover themselves 
without giving any sign of their disgust, but Jack 
had perceived the movement, and he laughed bit- 
terly. 

" Yes," he said you are not deceived. It is a 
slovenly, unhandsome corpse that stands betwixt the 
wind and your nobility. You cannot breathe five 
| minutes in the same room with it. How would you 
like to be compelled to eat with it, drink with it, 
and sleep with it?" 

" But," said Mr. Sellers, " if you have not funds 
to bury the body of your poor child — for such I sup- 
pose it to be, though I never heard that you were 
married— if you have not the necessary funds, why 
did you not apply to me?" 

"To the rich brother-in-law, who looked and 
sneered me out of his house !" said Jack Marvel. 
" No, no ; the poor relation, though reckoned, no 
doubt, the very scum of the earth, had too much 
pride for that. I contrived to beg and borrow from 
better men what would buy my poor boy a coffin, 
but not until ho had lain dead a week. I then got 
some of my neighbors to go with me, and we took 
him to the churchyard, where his mother lies, if 
she hasn't been dug up to make room for others. 
There the man who wears a black gown asked me 
if the child had been baptised. I told him ' No. 
Where were the funds to come from? I should 
have to starve a month for the burial fees.' So he 
told me coolly he could not bury it there,, and I 
had better take it away again. There is the diffe- 
rence between your rich and your poor. A poor 
man can neither get his soul saved nor his dead put 
out of his sight. You rich men intend to keep 
heaven very select, it seems " 

Mr. Sellers saw it would be of no use attempting 
to reason with a desperate man, so he silently 
placed a couple of sovereigns upon the ragged 
tablecloth, and told Jack he would endeavor to 
make some arrangements for the interment of the 



dead body, which ought not any longer to be de- 
layed. Jack frowned, and was about to refuse the 
money ; but a glance at the little white heap ap- 
peared to shake his purpose. 

"For his sake; for my boy's sake," he mur- 
mured. 

Just at this moment, two little girls, who would 
have been pretty children but for the dirt, and rags, 
and emaciation that disguised their original appear- 
ance, ran in, and shrank back at the Bight of the 
strangers. 

"Come in dears," said the bride; "come in. 
Don't be afraid." 

The youngest looked up in her kind face ; and, 
apparently encouraged by what it saw there, came 
forward, and took hold of her gloved hand with its 
dirty little fingers. 

" I want some bread," it said. 

Jack drew it towards him. "Mary shall have 
some bread soon, and Emma also. It is for the 
sake of these and that poor lad who there lies dead,' 
he added, turning to Mr. Sellers, " that I do not re- 
fuse your dirty gold." 

The bride and her husband went silently away. 
Martha was the first to speak. 

"We have now to inquire for Tom Sellers," she 
said. " God grant that we may not witness such 
another scene. Oh ! my dear Charles, the know- 
ledge that such misery exists in our wealthy manu- 
facturing towns, side by side with the utmost luxury, 
is enough to make even those who can afford them 
forswear all superfluities for ever." 

" I am quite of your opinion, my dear," returned 
her husband. "But, with regard to the wretched 
man whom we have just seen, I fear his miserable 
position is very much his own fault. He once pos- 
sessed advantages, which, if he had followed them 
up, would have made a very different individual of 
him. But, when the demon of strong drink has 
seized upon a man, the recovery of the victim is 
very rare. He falls step by step, until he becomes, 
to use poor Jack's expression, the scum of the 
earth." 

" We will try to reclaim him," said the bride, 
eagerly, while her face glowed with charitable en- 
thusiasm. " You, dear Charles, shall contrive the 
means." 

The abode of Tom Sellers was quite at the other 
end of the town ; and, as the bride, notwithstanding 
her stout heart, was by this time pretty well fati- 
gued, as well as somewhat hungry, they stopped at 
a baker's to buy a couple of biscuits, and then got 
into a passing omnibus. This speedily conveyed 
them into the Central Market, where they alighted, 
and inquired at one of the shops for Cowgate. 

But Tom Sellers had removed ; and the people 
who had taken the house where he had formerly 
lived, being strangers, could give no information as 
to his whereabouts. It was now about twelve 
o'clock; and, as Mr. Sellers and Martha turned 
away disappointed, and puzzled what to do next, a 
troup of boys poured forth from a grammar-school 
close at hand. After them came a middle-aged man, 
of respectable appearance and comfortable exterior, 
whom Mr. Sellers immediately reoognized as his 
cousin Tom. 

" I have not here the same cause for self-reproach 
as I had in the other case," he said to Martha. " It 



was Tom's own fault that our acquaintance dropped. 
He seems to have a good berth of it now, however, 
for I never saw a man so altered in eleven months' 
time. Come, let us overtake him. 

It was no difficult matter ; for Tom walked with 
the dignity of an alderman, and looked as if nothing 
in the world had power to increase his speed or his 
circulation. He was a round, sleek man, with fall' 
ing shoulders, close-cropped hair, and cheeks totally 
devoid of whiskers. As they came up with him, he 
slowly turned, and stared abstractedly at them, with 
an expression as though he were solving the forti- 
eth proposition of Euclid. 

" Good morning. Cousin Tom," said Mr. Sellers, 
cheerfully. " Allow me to introduce my wife." 

Tom came slowly out of his mathematics, and 
presented a broad, beaver-clad palm, first to his 
cousin, and then to Martha. 

"My house is close at hand," he said, after the 
first greeting was over. " I shall be most happy, 
if you will do me the honour of stepping in." 

Pleased at the contrast between this and the for- 
mer recognition, the bride and her husband com- 
plied, and were hospitably received by Tom's wife, 
a large, buxom, motherly body, with eyes as black 
as sloes. 

" And how are the young ones, Tom V* said Mr. 
Sellers, when they had discussed some excellent 
bread-and-butter, with a glass of home-made wine. 
" Let me see — how many had you when I last had 
the pleasure of seeing you ?" 

" Seven, Mr. Sellers ; now I have nine. The last 
time my good woman presented me with twins. I 
might have pulled a wry face at this, had not my 
election to the second mastership of the grammar- 
school taken place the next day. We shall now do 
very well, provided that Hannah be less bountiful in 
her presents another time." 

The good wife blushed and simpered ; and four or 
five rosy little girls rushed in from school, all dressed 
alike in brown stuff dresses and straw bonnets with 
green ribbons. 

"Why, my dear fellow," said Mr. Sellers, " you 
appear to be partial to the feminine gender." 

" All girls but three, cousin ; all girls but three. 
The puzzle will be, as my wife often says, how to 
find husbands for them." 

The buxom Hannah blushed again, till her very 
ears glowed. 

"You must not mind Tom," she said; "he is 
always at his jokes, though he can put on such a 
grave face. Since we were a little better off, I have 
had some trouble to keep him in order, I can assure 
you." 

•« Well," said Mr. Sellers, "I think we had better 
come to the purpose of our visit. My wife and I 
called expressly to invite you to dinner on Christ- 
mas day. Quite a family party." 

Tom's eyes sparkled. «• We shall be most hap- 
py," he said ; " but what shall we do with the child- 
ren, Hannah ? They fully reckoned on a game at 
snap-dragon/' 

" If you will excuse me" Hannah began 

"Oh, no!" exclaimed Martha, who had taken 
quite a fancy to Mrs. Tom ; " we can allow of no 
excuse. You mast bring the chi.dren with you, 
twins and all. Isabella and I will help to keep 
them in order ; and they shall play at snap-dragon, 
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and blind-man's-buff also, to their hearts 1 con- 
tent. 

So this plan was agreed upon ; and Mr. and Mrs. 
Sellers departed, quite delighted with such a plea- 
sant contrast to their other visit. 

" Poor Mary ! if we could but have found her 
out," sighed Mrs. Sellers. "It is of no use apply- 
ing to a Directory. I looked among the D's the 
other day, and the name of Drummond was not 
among them. They must be in lodgings some- 
where." 

Just then, the noise of a window opening above 
his head, caused him to look up. A female head 
protruded itself through the open sash, and he 
stood as if struck dumb and senseless ; for this head, 
in braids and cap, was that of his long-lost daugh- 
ter. 

It was, indeed, Mary. She had opened the win- 
dow to admit a little air, foggy and impure as it 
necessarily was, in that unhealthy locality; and, 
upon beholding her father in the street below, stand- 
ing transfixed and gazing upon her, she uttered a 
suppressed shriek, and fell back into her husband's 
arms, who had just returned from giving a music 
lesson ; the first since his long illness. 

At the sound of that shriek, Mr. Sellers recovered 
from the amazement into which his daughter's sud- 
den appearance had thrown him ; and rushing to 
the lodging-house door, without giving any expla- 
nation to Martha, he knocked at it in a style so dif- 
ferent from his usually gentle, collected manner, 
that had she not before divined what had happened, 
she might have feared that he had taken leave of 
his senses. A tawdry girl speedily appeared in 
answer to the knock ; but he thrust her aside with- 
out ceremony, and, ascending the stairs three at a 
time, as if he feared his daughter would be spirited 
away from him, appeared before the sitting-room- 
door just as Mary opened it. 

We leave the reader to imagine the hugging, and 
crying, and all the usual accompaniments of such a 
meeting ; only stopping to relate how Martha was 
detained outside by the tawdry servant, who firmly 
believed that a couple of thieves were taking the 
house by storm ; and how Henry Drummond had to 
go down to bring her in, and vouch for her respect- 
ability. 

" Isabella has been before-hand with us, Mary 
tells me," said Mr. Sellers, when, the first excite- 
ment over, they were able to discuss matters quietly 
together. 

" Indeed !" said Martha. " I trust you will par- 
don her disobedience. What a matter of pleasant 
surprise will this reconciliation be to her. There is 
scarcely anything in the world so delightful as ex- 
periencing an unlooked-for pleasure." 

" Except the creating of it," said a deep voice at 
the door. All turned ; and Andrew Fairlegh, for it 
was he, stalked forward into the middle of the 
room. 

The Sellers and he were soon intimate ; for they 
speedily recognised a brother spirit, and he was 
already well acquainted with them, from Isabella's 
report : who, tho reader must be apprised, en paa- 
tont, had been visiting Mary every day from the 
bride's arrival. Singularly enough, at each of these 
visits she had encountered Andrew ; who, for some 
reason or another, was seldom away from the house. 



It was now unanimously agreed that the ad- 
ditional guests — honest Andrew being included in 
the invitation — should take their places at the 
Christmas-dinner, without previous notice to the 
Misses Sellers ; and, ail being satisfactorily ar- 
ranged, the happy pair departed ; Mr. and Mrs. Sel- 
lers arriving at home just in time to make themselves 
comfortable before dinner. 

CHAPTER V. 

Christmas-eve arrived, presenting itself in very 
different aspects to the rich merchant and the poor 
artisan; the thrifty, and the drunken, and dissi- 
pated ; the charitable, and those whose " bowels of 
compassion" had long been closed to the cry of 
their needy brethren. Around some hearths shone 
the cheering light of fire-glow and heart-warmth, 
rejoicing in surrounding comforts, and the power of 
distributing them to those who were less happily 
situated. Others were jocund with song and laugh- 
ter ; but no remembrance of the poor and suffering 
was there to moderate the laughter, and impart a 
deeper tone of feeling to the song; and so both 
sounded harsh and cold, and shallow as their 
owners. Some were gilded with the lunar rays of 
gratitude, reflecting in their softened lustre the 
ardent beanb of the sun of beauty that had called 
them into existence. On others, again, brooded a 
thick gloom oV physical .cold andydarkness, and that 
bitterness of t^e spirit, which it still worse to bear 
than these outyard evidences^*! selfishness, on the 
one hand, and/ improvidence on the other. 

Jack Marr Ill's dead bA been decently interred. 
The horror 1 Ad been rgsnwed from under the ragged 
tablecloth oAa the £jslf table ; the house fumigated ; 
and the 1i*ile odes supplied for once with as much 
bread as they could eat. A cheerful fire burned in 
the rusijr grate, and Jack himself was attired in an 
old black suit which had once belonged to Mr. Sel- 
lers, and in which he looked more respectable than 
he had done before for many a long day. All this 
had been effected by the rich man's kindness ; and 
one would have .expected to have found Jack's heart 
warmed and cheered, as were the still bare walls 
of his miserable dwelling. Yet, as the haggard- 
looking man sat brooding over the fire-light, while 
his little ones played about the floor, there was no 
genial glow on his features, to correspond with the 
improved aspect of things around him. In fact, as 
is common with poverty that has not left behind it 
the dross. of pride in the furnace of affliction, Jack 
was wavering between an angry dislike, on the one 
hand, to receive these comforts from a man whom 
he had sworn to himself to hate and despise, and, 
on the other, a species of jealous dissatisfaction that 
more had not been done for himself and his 
children. 

"While he was about it," thought the discon- 
tented man, " he might as well have got me back 
my bed, and that proud young madam, his wife, 
who scarcely deigned to speak two words when she 
was here, might have sent a bundle of her cast-off 
clothing, to make the children warm and decent. 
It is gall and poison to receive anything from the 
rich, but"— here Jack swore a fearful oath — " while 
I was doing the thing, I'd take care I did it hand- 
somely." 

He had just arrived at this conclusion, when a 



loud knock came to the door, breaking in upon his 
reflections, and startling him considerably. 

" What a fool I am," he thought. " I dare say 
only Sam Jones, coming in to beg a light. I'll 
teach him to knock, if he hammers in that way, 
the . Come in," he shouted rudely. 

The door was flung wide open, and in marched — 
not Sam Jones, as he expected — but two men, bear- 
ing between them a hamper of very considerable 
dimensions, and equally weighty with its size ; if 
one might judge by the evident muscular exertion 
of its bearers, as they set it down on the mud floor. 

" All right," said one of them. " This 'ere be 
Mister John Marvel's, ain't it?" 

" Yes," said Jack, shortly. 

The men departed ; and the little girls, who had 
ceased their play to gaze at them, ran towards their 
father. 

•' Father, father, big box ! Come, look, father! " 

Jack hesitated — for in the mood in which he 
then was he would have scorned to testify any curi- 
osity, however natural — but the importunities of 
the children at length prevailed upon him to examine 
the hamper. It was well corded ; and directed in 
a clear, decided feminine hand, which gave him no 
clue to the sender, as he was totally unacquainted 
with the handwriting. 

"Father, be quick and open it. Do, pray, fa- 
ther." 

" Leave me room, then lasses," said Jack, begin- 
ning to relax in his ill-humour at the touch of their 
importunate caresses ; for, reckless and desperate 
as the wretched man had become, he had ever been 
a fond, affectionate father. " Leave me a bit of 
room. You, Emma, take hold of this knot. Now, 
Mary, help to lift the end of the hamper—there, 
there's beauties — while I pull the rope from un- 
der. Now, we have only got to unfasten it, and 
look in." 

And a glorious sight rewarded their exertions. 
First came three large bundles of clothing, contain- 
ing shirts, stockings, drawers, and so forth, for 
Jack; and everything needful to clothe the little 
girls from top to toe. Then followed a packet of 
tea, another of sugar, a huge side of bacon, a large 
meat-pie, a piece of cold roast-beef, and, last, not 
least, a glorious Christmas pudding. 

" Father," cried the little girl, as Jack extracted 
from the midst of these something nearly square, 
wrapped up in paper — " father, what is that 1" 

It was a New Testament, out of which dropped a 
letter for Jack, superscribed by the same hand which 
had written the direction on the card. This letter 
was from Martha, as our readers will have already 
anticipated, begging, in a few words, that he would 
accept the hamper and its contents, as a Christmas 
offering of peace and good- will from Mr. Sellers, 
who would do himself the pleasure of calling upon 
his cousin in the course of a few days. " Do not 
refuse us," it concluded, " the happiness of being 
of service to you and your little girls, at a season 
when all old grudges ought to be forgotten, or only 
serve as incentives to the exercise of Christian for- 
giveness." 

The children began to dance with delight around 
the old chest where all these good things were 
spread out, occasionally stopping to smell at the 
pudding, and extract a raisin or a bit of candied 
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peel from its ample sides ; and Jack, bolting the 
door to prevent the intrusion of any neighbour, sat 
down again before the fire, with Martha's letter in 
his hand, and, placing a foot upon each hob, fell 
into a totally new train of reflections suggested 
thereby. 

It was Christmas-eve also 
with the Drummonds and their 
friend Andrew ; and there, in- 
deed, the hearts danced to the 
flickering of the cheerful blaze, 
and reflected its warmth in 
their own glow of happiness. 
For Mary, pleasant little Mary, 
looked so serenely content ra- 
the anticipation of the morrow's 
delight, that her youthful fresh- 
ness had all come back again, 
restoring the dimples that 
fatigue, anxiety, and sorrow 
had well-nigh changed into 
wrinkles. Her altered aspect 
communicated its gladness to 
her husband and their visitor. 
In short, the Yule-log was 
upon the fire, and they were 
determined to enjoy their 
Christmas-eve in fitting style. 

"Dear me,' said Andrew, 
suddenly rising, and pushing 
back his chair, " I had almost 
forgotten. Mrs. Drummond, 
can you mull port !" 

Mary answered in the affirm- 
ative ; and forth issued from the 
prolific pocket of the shaggy 
great coat an ounce of nut- 
megs and a bottle of Oporto's 
best bee's-wing. 

We may imagine what were 
the toasts drunk and the senti- 
ent* expressed over the mode- 
rate bumpers of Mary's ex- 
cellent mulled port. 



it suits you so well, my little queen. And that 
wreath upon your smooth hair, is it real ivy and 
holly-berries, lovel" 

" As real, darling, as the decorations of the wails 
and windows. But, hark! none of your daugh- 



CHAPTER VI, 

Brightly shone the holly- 
berries, and cheerily waved the 
laurel, ivy, and bay, and other 
evergreens that decked the 
walls, the windows, and every 
available corner in the hand- 
some drawing-room at Beech- 
House. Mr. Sellers and 
Martha were already there to 
receive their guests, and were 
already anticipating the plea- 
sant denouement of their 
little mystery. 

" 1 trust," said Martha, " that 
Mary and her husband will ar- 
rive just at the right time, 
neither too soon nor too late. I think our direc- 
tions were plain enough." 

44 Oh, I have no fear," replied her husband. 
"Let me look at you, dearest. One would get 
tired of black satin upon any one else, but really 




ters are down yet. Isabella is not wont to be so 
long in dressing." 

Now, we must let our readers into a little secret, 
and inform them, that, with the true divination of 
a woman of her perceptive powers, the bride had 



anticipated the possibility of a mutual liking be- 
tween Andrew and Isabella ; and, desirous at any 
rate of promoting the understanding between two 
such congenial characters, and knowing how much 
the outer may be considered the type of the inner, 
had herself directed the choice 
of Isabella's attire for the oc- 
casion. It was to be of the 
simplest white lute-string, 
without fluttering ribbons or or- 
nament of any kind. A broad 
dark-green sash alone res- 
trained its smooth folds; and 
around the pale gulden tresses 
was bound a wreath of the 
delicate wild ivy, uninter- 
mingled with anything brighter 
or more showy. 

The first arrivals were Mr. 
and Mrs. Tom Sellers, with 
their retinue of children; the 
five youngest of whom were 
sent for the present along with 
the servant, who had come to 
carry the twins ; to play in a 
large cheerful room prepared 
for their reception; where a 
nice girl, the eldest of Garry's 
Sunday-school class, was in 
waiting to keep them in order. 
Mrs. Tom was rather timid and 
fluttered at first; for, being a 
plain roaster-builder's daughter, 
she considered Tom's relations 
very grand people indeed ; but 
the sweet, frank manners of 
our bride soon placed her quite 
at ease, and when the Misses 
Sellers at length made their 
appearance, she bore her in- 
troduction to them with great 
composure. 

" Isabella," said Martha, 
drawing her aside, "where 
is your ivy wreath ? Why 
have you on that bright pink 
sash ? And what has detained 
you so long 1" 

"I am almost ashamed to 
tell you, Martha. When I 
was quite ready, I went to help 
my sisters, who had not yet 
begun to dress; they said it 
was so unfashionable an hour 
for a dinner-party, and such 
queer people were coming. 
They even doubted whether 
they should dress at all ; and 
teased me so unmercifully about 
what they called my classical 
attire, ascribing it all to your 
singular notions, that I turned 
coward, partly for your sake, 
and made a little alteration in one or two particu 
lars." 

" And, if you wish to gratify me, dearest Isabella, 
at this my house-warming, you will alter back again 
to the wreath and the green sash, and take off that 
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fine brooch. I have a particular reaion for this, 
'which I will tell you half a year hence." 

Isabella fixed her blue eyes on her friend's coun- 
tenance, with a look of mild inquiry, but nothing 
was to be teen but a kind of suppressed arcliness. 
However, the young girl hastened to obey, and 
while she was still up-stairs, another rat-tat-tat 
sounded at the hall-door. The bride glanced un- 
easily at her husband, but her half-formed fears 
were quickly dispelled by the announcement of Mr. 
M'Farlane. 

And now Isabella came down in all her classic 
loveliness, and dinner was on the point of being an- 
nounced. But there was a delay unaccountable to 
the majority of the company. Conversation flag- 
ged, and a kind of pause of expectation prevailed. 
Mr. and Mrs. Sellers, too, appeared fidgetty, and 
cast uneasy glances towards the door. At length, 
there was another summons upon the knocker, a 
slight bustle on the stairs. Jane and Caroline look- 
ed at each other with surprised inquiry ; the rest 
of the guests turned their heads eagerly, to see who 
the new arrivals might be ; and the bride and her 
husband moved hastily towards the door. 

Again, we must call upon the reader's imagina- 
tion to fill the place which we resign, in humble 
confession of our inadequacy to describe the sensa- 
tion caused by the entrance of Mr. and Mrs. Drum- 
mond. The tearful delight of Isabella, albeit restrain- 
ed by the presence of so many strange witnesses ; 
the bewildered astonishment of Carry and Jane ; 
the agitation of poor little Mary ; and the sympathy 
of our benevolent Martha, with the extreme delight 
of her husband) whose heart's portals, once expand- 
ed, seemed in no danger of ever closing again — all 
formed a scene never to be forgotten by the parties 
concerned. 

44 But where is Mr. Fairlegh V asked the bride, 
when they had time to think of any one out of the 
immediate family circle. 

Isabella started, and then pretended not to listen 
for the reply; which, however, she heard dis- 
tinctly. 

"He begged me to present his kindest regards, 
and said that unavoidable business prevented him 
from accepting your invitation to dinner, but that he 
would be with you shortly afterwards." 

Martha looked towards Isabella, and their eyes 
met. There was an archness in the glance of the 
bride that made the latter blush, in spite of herself j 
but she thought, "My new mamma is no witch, 
after all ; what <can she know 1" So, when the 
huge original made his appearance, just as the des- 
sert was set upon the table— fur what with the 
youngsters who were lost in astonishment at the 
handsome set-out, and the zest with which their 
elders enjoyed the occasion, the dinner lasted to 
quite an unusual period — the only thing observable 
in Isabella's manner was a kind of friendly tm- 
presscment, which completed her beauty, by adding 
to it animation. 

It was now getting dark, and as soon as a move- 
ment had been effected into the drawing-room, 
Martha and Isabella spoke low together, and the 
latter left the room for several minutes. 

44 What can this mystery be between Mrs. Sel- 
lers and Isabella 1" whispered Jane to Caroline, as 
they sat apart employed in the amiable occupation 



of quizzing the guests. " The little boudoir has 
been kept locked all day. I tried to get in when 
they were there this morning, but Isabella came to 
the door, and told me I should know all about it 
this evening. Look! Mrs. Sellers has taken the 
key from her pocket, and now Isabella is going in 
with a light. She was too quick for us to see any- 
thing through the door v though." 

In about the space of ten minutes, Isabella re- 
turned, leaving the mysterious portal open behind 
her. Mr. Sellers gave his arm to Mrs. Tom, who 
nervously accepted the honour, and desired the rest 
to follow. All, impelled by curiosity, immediately 
obeyed ; and the little apartment was speedily filled 
to overflowing. Their eyes turned in surprise to 
the centre of the boudoir; for there, beneath a 
canopy of holly and mistletoe, stood a fine Christ- 
mas-tree. 

" How beautiful !" exclaimed some of the com- 
pany. "What is it?" "What does it mean?" 
asked others, who had never heard of this beautiful 
and pleasing German custom. The little children 
danced and clapped their hands ; the twins held out 
their arms, and crowed ; and the servants, who had 
been ordered to assemble in the drawing-room, 
crowded around the door, to see what was going 
forwards. 

"This is a Christmas-tree," said Mr. Sellers, 
"first invented by our neighbours, the Garmans. 
The proper time for its exhibition is Christmas-eve, 
but we took the liberty of postponing it to this day, 
to celebrate the happy occasion of welcoming back 
a much-loved daughter and her esteemed husband ; 
and of renewing our acquaintance with many kind 
friends, too long neglected. And now, Mrs. Sellers 
will perform her part of the evening's solemni- 
ties." 

For the benefit of those of our readers who are 
not acquainted with the beautiful descriptions of 
the Chritmas-tree in Mary Howitt's and other 
modern works and translations, we will just say, 
that the one in question was a young fir-tree, placed 
in 4 large tub, gaily painted for the occasion. Its 
branches were hung with tiny tapers, cut paper, 
oranges, apples, bunches of raisins, figs, bonbons, 
and other showy and delicate trifles, besides more 
solid ornaments, in the ahane of pretty and suitable 
presents for the children, young people, and ser- 
vants. 

44 Isabella," said Mr. Sellers, as the distribution 
of the presents began. But Isabella was not forth- 
coming. 

44 1 saw her a moment ago," said Jane, " talking 
to Mr. Fairlegh under the lamp." 

44 And here she is still/ ' said honest Andrew, 
bravely handing Isabella out of the corner which 
had attracted the couple to its snug recess. " Here 
she is, ready to dance Sir Roger De Coverley, ur 
anything else that may be required of her." 

" Oh ! a dance by all means," vociferated John 
.M'Farlane-*-" a dance under the mistletoe. lean 
cut a figure in that dance myself," and the little man 
hopped about on -one leg, until -every one was glad 
to get out of his way. 

" Be sober, man," said Mr. Sellers. " My bride 
has a meerschaum for you, which she begs you to 
accept, Tor her sweet sake." 

" And a doll for me !"— " And a drum for me !" 



" Hush, children," said buxom Mrs. Tom. 

Just then, a dull, dread tramp, as of a number of 
people marching up the carriage-drive, sounded from 
the garden outside. 

" Oh ! sir," said one of the servants, coming 
breathlessly from the window, where she had been 
looking out, " such a number of people on the lawn ! 
It can't be the Chartists, sure." 

M Martha," said Mr. Sellers, "postpone the pro- 
ceedings a moment. I will go and see what it 



A few moments of suspense ensued, and some of 
the ladies and children began to look half-frightened. 
Mrs. Tom pressed closer to her husband, and Mary 
hastened across the room to Henry's side. 

" It is only," said Mr. Sellers, returning, " a par- 
cel of people who fancy that my little Martha here 
has done them good service this hard frost. They 
insist upon seeing her at one of the windows, that 
they may cheer her." 

Hie green damask curtains were thrown back, 
the shutters of the principal window opened, and by 
the blaze of light in the room behind, Martha's 
figure was plainly seen by those on the lawn below. 
Then arose a shout from men, women and children. 
Andrew Farleigh stepped out on the balcony, and 
taking off his hat, notwithstanding the cold of the 
night, signed to them to be quiet. 

"Listen to me, my friends," he said, "this is 
Christman time, as you well know. Your benefac- 
tress is yet a bride. Lift up, then, your hands and 
hats, and your honest hearts along with them, and 
join with me and our friends within, in three times 
three for the Christmas Bride." 

And those without and those within heartily 
responded to the cheer ; while Martha, her meek 
head drooping, and her dark eyes filled with tears, 
would willingly have retreated from the public 
homage thus offered to private and most Christian 
worth. For what had ahe done, but carry into 
practice, as much as in her lay, the golden rule for 
human morality through all time— "Whatsoever ye 
would that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
them." It would certainly cost us acme trouble, 
some ridicule, possibly loss of worldly friends, and 
distribution of worldly goods, hut what large-heart- 
ed man or woman, looking at the present in the 
light of the future, would not wish to go and do 
likewise? 

So we join the happy company in the drawing- 
room at Beech House, and humbly begging for a 
moment's audience, add from our inmost souls, 
" One cheer more for the Christmas Bride, 19 



SONNET. 

BY GALDBB C«JQ*SBIA. 

TBB Night, sjidDsrtaeas^h it, Ifts a bride 
That steals In laoq«>MtMeaty to her bed : 
The Night, sua wintry C©ttness,4het hath shea 
A sheet of snow-drift on the mountain's aide 4 
The Night, and Sickness with it, that doth glls* 
With throbbing poises andnn aching head ; 
The Night and I, Darkness and Suffering, spread 
fa chill (bids ell about me, -crushing pride 
Of lift beneath their weight ! Now do I steal 
To shut the Old Year out— a sorry guest ! 
Now, dull and sad, enter the mist that floats 
About the New Year— nursing in my bresst 
A shadowy terror— -snoh as all men frsl 
Who lonelily have battled with stern thoughts ! 
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LIVES OF THE 

QUEENS OF ENGLAND. 

BY J. F. SMITH, ESQ., 
Author of " SUnflald Hall," " Minnie Grey," eu. 



ELIZABETH, QUEEN REGNANT OF ENGLAND. 



(CenffaMtf from page 330.) 

The feign of Elizabeth, more than any other, was 
marked by royal progresses or visitations. The one 
to Cambridge — with the exception of her visit to 
Leicester, at Kenil worth Castle— was the most mag- 
nificent she ever made, and certainly has been the 
best described. A description of the dress in which 
she entered the town, we trust will prove accepts* 
ble to oar female readers. 

She was attired in a large gown of black velvet, 
pinked or cut according to the fashion of the day : 
the sleeves made monstrously large at the top, and 
slashed, to show the lining of cloth of silver, passe- 
mentures, and puffings. Her majesty wore a cowl 
upon her head, set with pearls and precious stones, 
and over that a high-crowned hat, spangled with 
gold, and a huge plume of different-colored feathers. 
Only imagine a queen of England at the present 
day appearing in public in such a costume I The 
people would take her for a mad woman or a rope- 
dancer ; bat in the reign of Elizabeth it was con- 
sidered, no doubt, both as becoming and proper. 

During her stay, the queen resided at King's 
College ; and, on the Sunday following her arrival, 
attended Divine service in gTeat state, four doctors 
of divinity bearing the canopy over her head. 

We fear that we shall very much shock many of 
the orthodox admirers of the great Protestant 
queen, when we inform them that, during her visit to 
Cambridge, Elizabeth commanded a species of thea- 
tre to be erected in the magnificent chapel of King's 
College, where, on the evening of the Sabbath, the 
Aulularia of Plautus was enacted before her. 

A Pagan play— and that not the most decent 
which has been handed down to us — in a Christian 
church ; the stage lighted by the torches held in 
tho hands of the guards, who were drawn up on 
either side of the platform ! 

Dr Cains, the founder of the college of that 
name, immortalised by Shakspeare, had the honour 
of disputing before her majesty, in St. Mary's 
Church. The subject was, whether monarchy or 
a republic were best. Elizabeth, who took great 
pleasure in such discussions, repeatedly sailed out 
to the disputants, " Loquimim altius!" and even 
left her seat under the canopy of state, the better 
to hear them. 

That same evening, she heard a second play, 
ceiled DUo, acted in the church. The young stu- 
dent who represented the heroine, so pleased Eliza- 
beth—he being a handsome, ready-witted youth — 
that she bestowed on him a purse of twenty pounds 
per annum ; the only benefaction which marked 
her gratification at the reception she had received. 

The last day of her progress in Cambridge she 
received a pair of gloves from the master and feU 
lows of Christ's College, in memory of her great 
grandmother, Margaret, mother of Henry VII. 

Elizabeth was, perhaps, the most consummate 
actress of her time. She had an admirablo know* 
ledge of stage effect—most of her points told. The 



night before her departure, she was seated in her 
withdrawing-room — still known by the name of the 
" King's Lodging" — with Cecil— the latter wearing 
his robes as Chancellor of the University. 

"I think it will do, Master Cecil!" said the 
queen, glancing at an open paper which she held in 
her hand. " God's wot ! but we shall have some 
trouble in committing it to memory — albeit, we have 
a familiar knowledge of the Latin tongue ! " 

The paper to which the speaker alluded, was the 
famous Latin oration which Cecil had secretly got 
written for her, and which her majesty, after great 
entreaty, was to be persuaded to speak on the fol- 
lowing day, when she promised to attend a second 
disputation in the Church of St. Mary's. 

*' Ton will perceive, madam," said the minister, 
" that the orator merely alludes to a royal founda- 
tion in Cambridge— nothing definite." 

Elizabeth smiled. She perfectly approved of the 
prudent foresight of her adviser. It cost nothing 
beyond a few words to raise the hopes of the Uni- 
versity—but it would take money to gratify them : 
and money was one of those things which the 
queen liked least to part with. 

" Good, Cecil — good ! " she replied ; " our great 
grandam's benefaction hath surely been sufficient ! 
but we will consider of the matter, and bide our 
time. 1 ' With this, Elizabeth dismissed him ; and, 
during the two following hours, remained seated at 
the lamp, conning her oration for the following day. 

At an early hour, the Church of St. Mary was 
filled with the heads of colleges, doctors of divinity, 
wearing their scarlet hoods, masters of art, and 
bachelors, impatiently awaiting the arrival of the 
queen, to commence the disputation, which lasted, 
like the former one, several hours — to the great 
delight of the assistants : the long theological dis- 
putes which, for three preceding reigns, had 
divided the kingdom, having created a taste for such 
displays. 

At the conclusion, Elizabeth rose from her seat, 
and was about to quit the Church, when the Duke 
of Norfolk and her favourite, Lord Dudley, threw 
themselves at her feet; and, having previously 
rehearsed their parts, entreated her majesty to 
address the assembly in Latin. 

" For shame, my lords ! " exclaimed her majesty, 
with well-acted surprise and confusion; "how 
should I, who am a woman, and altogether an 
unlearned person, take on me to speak before so 
many scholars and divines, in one of the ancient 
tongues 1 If I may speak my mind in English," 
she added, " I would not stick"— hn own expression 
—"at the matter" 

" Madam," said the Chancellor Cecil, bowing low, 
" nothing may be said openly in English before the 
University." 

14 Then do you speak for me 1 you are Chancel- 
lor — and a Chancellor, as you well know, Sir Wil- 
liam, is a sovereign's mouth-piece !*' 

" True, madam," answered the statesman ; " but 
I am not your Chancellor, I am only that of the 
University !" 

The Bishop of Ely, throwing himself upon his 
knees, added his entreaties to those of the Duke of 
Norfolk and Lord Robert; adding, "that three 
words from her august lips would be better than a 
studied oration from any other person in the world!" 



"No— no!" I cannot!" simpered Elizabeth; 
"my shamefacedness would betray me! Do not 
ask it !" 

So many distinguished and noble personages at 
last joined in the request that her majesty was 
fain to yield, and made a long-set oration in excel- 
lent Latin. The commencement and conclusion of 
her speech we translate for our readers, in order to 
give them an idea of the sincerity of royal speakers 
in those days ; but perhaps, after all, they are not 
much different at the present. The first paragraph 
of the speech commenced thus : 

" Although womanly shamefacedness, most cele- 
brated university, might well determine me from 
delivering this my unlaboured oration before so 
great an assembly of the learned, yet the interces- 
sion of my nobles, and my own good will towards 
the university, impel me tc say somewhat." 

The "this my unlaboured oration'' is most ex- 
quisite, and says no less for the nerve of the royal 
actress, than the control over the risible muscles of 
their countenances exercised by the soeftors — 
amongst whom, in all probability, was the poor 
scholar who had written and prepared it; neither 
is the concluding sentence less amusing : 

" It is time, then, that your ears, which have been 
bo detained by this barbarous sort of an oration, 
should now be released from the pain of it." 

At the conclusion of the speech, there was a mar- 
vellous shout of applause, and loud cries of " Vivat 
Regina!" 

"Taceat Regina!" replied the queen, with a 
modest look; moreover, adding her heartfelt wish 
that all who had heard her poor and unskilled 
attempt might drink of the waters of Lethe. 

On the 10th of the month of August, Elizabeth 
left Cambridge, and progressed by another route 
towards London. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 
There is a tide in tbe affairs of men, 
Which, taken at toe flood, leads on to fortune. 

SaUKSFSASB. 

T? LIZABETH had not long returned to London, 
•" before her pride and jealousy were alarmed 
by the discovery that the Archduke Charles — one 
of the most accomplished princes and generals in 
Europe, who had formerly been a suitor for her 
hand— was about to conclude a treaty of marriage 
with the widowed Queen of Scots. Had Mary — the 
still innocent and unsuspecting Mary — been per- 
mitted to conclude this alliance, supported by such 
a husband — a man whom she could at once have 
esteemed and lovebV-how different would have been 
her fate ; but her evil genius, in the form of her 
cousin, again interfered to mar her happiness. 
Elizabeth not only wrote to her to say that she con- 
sidered the alliance as everyway unsuitable, but in- 
structed Cecil to write to the Duke of Wurtemburg, 
to hint to the emperor that his son might renew his 
addresses for her own hand, with every prospect of 
success. His imperial majesty, more clear-sighted 
than Mary, was not, however, to be deceived. The 
latter in an evil hour consented to break off the 
treaty rather than do anything to forfeit the affection 
of her dear sister, whom she at the same time 
requested to propose a match more agreeable to her 
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To the astonishment am! indignation of both 
countries, Elizabeth named her own favourite, the 
Karl of Leicester — who, with good reason, was sus- 
pected of being her lover — for the distinguished 
honour of espousing the Queen Dowager of France, 
Queen Regnant of Scotland, and heiress of the 
English throne : a proposition which at once marks 
the treachery and insincerity of her character — 
since her own attachment to that vain and heartless 
noble was too generally credited to lead any one to 
suppose that she was serious. 

Dudley — the ambitious son of a yet more ambitious 
father — nearly ruined himself by partially falling 
into the snare. Whilst the affair was upon the tapis, 
his pride and insolence were remarked by all the 
court — particularly by his enemies the Cecils, who 
rejoiced at the opportunity of embroiling him with 
the queen, and probably of removing him from her 
presence for ever ; for Elizabeth was not likely ever 
to forgive the man who preferred the hand of her 
rival to the uncertain tenure of her own capricious 
favour. 

Leicester had been summoned to a private inter- 
view with his royal mistress, who for several days 
had been distracted with jealous doubts and mortifi- 
cation. Fortunately, be had a friend far more clear- 
sighted than himself, who was continually near the 
presence of tbe queen : which friend was no other 
than Mistress Sands, her bed-chamber woman — an 
avowed enemy of Mary Stuart — a sycophant and a 
heartless flatterer, but shrewd and quick at guessing 
at the humours of her mistress— whose restless air 
and dissatisfied looks she had noticed whenever the 
subject of the earl's marriage with the widowed 
queen was alluded to. It was her duty to conduct 
the favourite by the private stairs to the closet of 
the queen — and she resolved to avail herself of the 
occasion, to warn htm of the perilous position in 
which he stood. 

" So, my lord," she said, with a satirical smile, as 
Leicester made his appearance, " I have to con- 
gratulate yon at last upon a royal marriage — albeit 
it is not the one we both once contemplated !" 

44 Yes," replied the earl, with a self-satisfied sir, 
*' our gracious sovereign has proposed that I should 
marry her cousin the Queen of Scots. Her Majesty, 
no doubt, feels it necessary to have some devoted 
friend on whom she can rely to manage the affairs 
of that distracted kingdom : and who more fitting 
than the man whom she so long honoured with her 
friendship aad — " 

" Love!'* added the lady, concluding the sentence 
for him ; " my lord ! my lord ! I blush for your 
credulity !" 

The haughty noWe looked surprised and dis- 
pleased. 

44 You, of all men," continued the speaker— who 
knew the character and temper of Elisabeth — " to 
have been so deceived ! She hates her cousin, both 
as a sovereign and a woman. To pleasure her she 
would not part with a dog she valued — much less 
the man she loved. You are nearer to the tower 
than Holyrood — your head is more likely to become 
acquainted with the axe, my lord, than the crown 
matrimonial of Scotland!' 1 

" You jest !" exclaimed the nobleman, whose 
confidence, however, in his rising fortune was con- 
siderably shaken. 



" 111 jesting at such a moment, or on such a sub- 
ject !" replied Mistress Sands. '* Had you not been 
dazzled by the glittering prize, you must have seen 
the triumph of the Cecils, the contentment of your 
enemies, the confusion of your friends. The queen 
has sent for you, my lord," she added " to try your 
fidelity — the worth of your oft-repeated protesta- 
tions. Her love is alarmed — her jealousy excited. 
This very morning she demanded of her Chancellor 
whether one of her nobles contracting, or attempt- 
ing to contract, a marriage with a foreign sovereign, 
would not be constructed into an act of treason." 

" And his answer 1" 

" Yes." 

"The traitor!" muttered the favorite; "why, he 
hath spoken with me upou the subject a hundred 
times !" 

" But not officially." 

" The queen herself proposed it to the council." 

"But never intended it !" answered the bedcham- 
ber woman and confidant of Elizabeth. " Her ma- 
jesty has never proposed the marriage with her own 
lips to you 1" 

44 Never," said the earl. 

" Then all may be repaired, and the fortunes of 
Robert Dudley rise higher than ever ! Elizabeth 
expects you. It is her intention, I am sure, to 
sound you on the subject ; for she is tired of the 
heart-ache it has caused her. Should she go so 
far as to propose the hand of the young Queen of 
Scots, positively reject it ! Declare that you would 
prefer death — banishment — anything — to the 
thought of marrying one who is her enemy; of 
being banished from her presence. But why do I 
prate thus 1" she added. " The Earl of Leicester 
is a courtier, if not a lover, and knows better 
than my poor skill can teach him, how to touch the 
chords which make music or discord in a woman's 
heart ! Follow me, my lord ; the queen expects 
you!" 

With a step far less haughty and assured than 
when ho had entered the palace, the favorite fol- 
lowed the speaker to the ante-room conducting to 
the royal closet. 

Elizabeth was seated at a table, which was in- 
cumbered, rather than spread, with a mass of cor- 
respondence and state papers. She was in one of 
those soft yielding humors in which the woman 
triumphed over the sovereign. The fancied defec- 
tion of Leicester had wounded her pride— we might 
almost add her affection ; for there is little doubt 
that, at this period of her life, she was warmly at- 
tached to him. 

44 A crown !" the murmured bitterly to herself. 
" And I am to help him to it ! I would sooner see 
him dead— headless, like his father — than in the 
arms of Mary ! The very thought of such a union 
adds to the hate I bear her !" 

There was a slight knock at the door of the 
apartment. 

The speaker rose from her seat, and, advancing 
to one of the mirrors set in frames of filagree silver 
— a present from the Venetian republic— carefully 
arranged the jewels in her hair and person, and 
forced her features to wear a smile ; we say forced, 
for it was no deeper than her lips. 

Satisfied that all traces of her recent emotion, 
had disappeared, she re-seated herself, and struck 



upon a bell held between two enamelled figures 
in the centre of the table. It was one of those 
toys which the skill of Bcnvenuto Cellini had ren- 
dered so fashionable in the boudoirs of queens and 
princes. The hangings were drawn aside, and the 
Earl of L eicester — his face radiant with smiles, as 
if he felt the happiness of being admitted into her 
presence — knelt and kissed the hand which Elisa- 
beth extended to him. 

" Welcome, my lord," she said. " We are happy 
to see you wear a countenance so cheerful !" 

44 Could it be otherwise, madam," replied the 
noble, once more pressing the hand which he re- 
tained in his with well-acted passion to his lips, 
" it would be a traitor to my heart — for it would ill 
express its feelings ! Dew to the flowers, sunlight 
to the earth, is not more welcome than the sight of 
his adored queen to the eyes of poor Robert 
Dudley !" 

44 Flatterer!" replied Elizabeth, wkh secret 
pleasure. "You will persuade me next that it 
would break your heart to exchange this court for 
that of Scotland— the friendship of your queen for 
the love of Mary 1" 

Leicester remained silent, with well-acted sur- 
prise. 

" Why do not you answer me!" continued the 
speaker, with a slight tone of harshness in her 
voice. " I said that it would content you, my good 
Lord of Leicester, to exchange this court for that 
of Scotland 1" 

"You did, madam!" 

" And my favour for that of Mary's ! We hare 
heard of some such project. You would not be the 
first subject who has obtained a crown by marriage." 

" For pity's sake, inform me, madam," exclaimed 
the earl, throwing himself at her feet, " how I have * 
offended you, that you speak thus cruelly— thus 
mockingly ? If your council, for purposes of state, 
have debated such a subject, am I to blame for that 1 
If you have permitted it, wee it for me to question 
my sovereign's will t" 

" You at least, my lord, should feel grateful !" 

14 No, madam, I do not feel grateful !" exclaimed 
the earl, rising with affected anger ; the members of 
the council are my enemies, who would gladly con- 
sent even to my marriage with the Queen of Scots, 
to remove me from your presence ! They cannot 
attack my loyalty, so they strive to wound my 
heart !" 

44 Your heart, Leicester!" repeated the queen, in 
a softened tone. 

44 Ay, my heart !" repeated the noble ; " it has 
been presumptuous — mad ! Sometimes, in my 
frenzy, Elizabeth, I would uncrown you, to bring 
you nearer to my level, that I might love with hope ! 
I deserve your anger— death — anything but banish- 
ment from your presence : I have not deserved that!" 
44 The Queen of Scots, ".whispered the queen, 
44 with her hand can. confer, a crown upon the man 
she weds !' 

44 But not the hand I loved!" said Leicester, 
raising Elizabeth's to his lips ; «• what heed I of a title 
which would be a mockery to my heart ! No, Eli- 
zabeth—no ! Poor Robert Dudley, the creature of 
y.)ur bounty, only asks to live and die next to the 
idol of his dreams— he has no wish to wear a 
crown !" 
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-"He shall wear it!" exclaimed the queen, with 
gratified vanity. 

11 Never madam — never !" replied the earl. 

" Not if my hand bestowed it !" demanded Elisa- 
beth, casting down her eyes. 

The favourite seized her hand, and, with passion- 
ate joy, assured her that he should consider that a 
treasure more precious than the gift which it would 
bring. 

Neither were sincere in their declaration ; it was 
but a sentimental flirtation on the part of his royal 
mistress, who never had any serious intention of 
marrying him; and Leicester would have p referred 
the crown, even of the barren realm of Scotland, to 
the hand of the Venus herself could H have been 
proffered him. 



THE FATHER AND THE DEAD CHILD. 

IT J. BTiXTil BIOO. 

"MO crimson gloria* bant about the west, 

No saint* like halos crown the broad-brow'd Mfl ; 
Pale, drowned la mists, the heavy son goes down. 

And leaves a leaden twilight, calm and still ; 
Loaf, ragged olonds hang sloping from the shy, 

Like storm-rent banners on a battle-field, 
And the calm heavens are spread abovo the world, 

Cold and metallic as a gleaming shield. 

Hashed are the winds ; the very rills are choked ; 

Wild swarthy splendors were in heaven all day, 
Mocking the pale-fringed thunder-clouds, that roar'd 

Like pallid panthers growling In their play. 
A solemn hash is over earth and sky, 

Save when hot pants come sobbing through the sir, 
And the low, smother'd moans that from alar 

Tell where the lonely Ooean makes his lair. 

Oh, trot fbr one wild, battling thunder-burst 

To leap amid these pent and laboring ealms ! 
Oh, for the husky brawling of the storm, 

Whose voice, amid his hash, were sweet as psalms ! 
Te clouds, grudge not your rams, bat let them forth ! 

And oh, ye tempests, shake your dripping wings ! 
Nay ! all is hot, and pent as some Mack cave, 

Where a wild" beast is eroaoMng, ere it springe ! 

In glossy goMenness, the buttercups 
Look up from out the round and bossy sod 

Where they have laid thee, O thou fairest child— t 

• Thou latest, loveliest miniature of God! 

Then h ere amid these dim, o'ershadowmg etmst 
Thou here— and darkness? Oh. tt eanaot bo 

Here— and yet all this deep haah-voioednesel 
Here— here, my Emma— yet no sign of thee T 



Away '.—It Is not so :— the misty night 

Would bmssom into stars if thou wot here; 
A tremulous glow would overbrim the clouds, 

And heaven itself would swim, and hover near. 
I should feel little happy motionings, 

Hand-clappings, looks of love, and tones ofhttss, 
And tiny arms would be about my aesk, 

And ruddy lips would pout into a kiss. 

Ah ' lis but yesterday when thou didst come, 

Dowered with all graces, from God's great right hand ; 
Thou loveliness epitomised— thou stray 

Wild ray of glory from the starry land I 
Thou wen attended by all blissful things : 

White-winged smiles across thy fuse were drawn, 
Bright, holy, and divinely beautiful. 

Like busy, gleaming memories ofheaven ! 

Ah ! tls but yesterday the living words 
Leaped from thy lips as innocent as fawns ; 

But yesterday thy rich and mellow laugh 
Ran like a river o'er the sloping lawns ; 



But yesterday the sweetest lustre shone 
Like stsrltght en a lake, amid thy tears ; 

And through thy soul, as through a haunted 
West crowds of angel hopes and hooded fears. 

But yesterday, along the garden walks, 

Thy little met went bounding in wild glee, 
And from behind the tree-boles thy young face . 

Peeped, radiant as a star at night, for me j— 
Bat yesterday, sad thou didst strive to hide 

Behind the tangled greenery of the flowers, 
But the gold tresses glimmer'd through the 

And gave a richer sunlight to the flowers. 

It was but yesterday, and thy sweet talk 

Opea'd rich wonders to my eager view, 
Like ancient pictures with their golden mists, 

And forms of shining angeis shimmering through;—'' 
But yesterday, and all this weary world 

Was sanctified and loveiy as a shrine. 
For God was near me speaking through thy lips, 

And making my U» beautiful through lame. 

Oh, I remember thee, my ehlld ! my ehUd 1 

All lovely things that beautify the globe, 
Stars, flowers and rainbows, and the sunny heavens, 

GatherM about thee like a gorgeous robe. 
Even the night with thee forgot her gloom, 

And came out oalm and holy as a priest, 
And the rough storm exchanged his angry roar 

For the glad gambols of a sportive beast ! 

But now ! oh, now !— a little, empty chair 

Casts its lank shadow on my cottage floor, 
And a dark memory ever, ever broods, 

Like a black mute, before my open door j— 
These, and this little grave, are all of thee 

Which the world offers to my straining sight $— 
The world how poor !— but oh, the wealthy heaven 

That holds this new-born angel in its light ! 



WORDSWORTH AND HAYDON. 



TTTORD6WORTH himself, with his grave and 
* * nettled physiognomy, actually fold another of 
his and Haydon's old friends, in my presence, the 
following story, which is so good that I feel an incli- 
nation to embalm it as nearly as possible in his own 
words: — 

" We had been dining oat, n he said, " with an 
old friend — a very dear old friend— and it being too 
late to find a cab when we quitted the house, we 
were compelled to walk home. He asked me to 
take a bed; but Haydon had determined to walk 
home, and it was necessary that I should accom- 
pany him-" 

" Why was it necessary V 9 asked Haydom 

"Why! Do you ask why it was necessary 1 
inquired Wordsworth. 

"Certainly I do." 

"Because," replied Wordsworth, shaking his 
head, " you have taken a little too much wine — 
only a little too much." 

" Well, go on," said his friend ; " if our sins are 
to be cast up in our teeth in our old age, by an old 
friend, we can but grin and bear it." 

" I had very great difficulty in keeping him 
straight. He was determined, it would seem, on 
walking in an extremely divergent manner ; and 
when we at length turned into the Edgeware 
Road, a young gentleman who had been observing 
him, stepped up to us, and said, "You seem to 



have some difficulty in walking home, gentlemen. 
I am going the same way. Might I beg of you to 
take my arm." Although not needing his assist- 
ance, I accepted it, in the hope of inducing Hay- 
don to do the same. He did so, and we began to 
proceed along the pavement hi a much more regular 
manner. I imagined that this young individual 
might be pleased at knowing whom he was assisting 
to convey home thus inebriated. Consequently, I 
turned to him and observed, " Young man, it may 
gratify you to know whom you have upon this arm, " 
—I pressed it as I spoke. " I am— Wordsworth." 
He answered nothing— when, what must Haydon 
do but halt." 

" Of course, I was not going to be choused out 
of my share of glory," said Haydon, laughing. 

"Yes," continued Wordsworth, "he stopped 
short—dead, in the street, and laid hold of the rail- 
ings of the area in front of one of the houses." 

"And whoa do you think I am, young man!** 
he asked. " I am— Benjamin Robert Haydon, the 
historical painter !" For a moment the gentleman 
looked from one to the other, and then said, " I do 
not care who or what you are. But my belief is, 
that you are a couple of drunken lying old vaga- 
bonds*" I was so thunderstruck that I at once let 
go his arm. He shook Haydon violently off the 
other. " Take care, as a reward for your lying so 
infernally, that you do not have to spend the rest of 
the night in the waie&heuse." As he said this, he 
vanished up the street. 

Haydon, hie friend, and myself laughed immode- 
rately. Wordsworth did not even chuckle. Hie 
free was as grave and tranquil as before; 
laxly enough, this was the only time I 
Wordsworth, and consequently he is enshrined in 
my memory in connection with a story, which is the 
last I should ever have dreamt of his Being con- 
nected with. His quiet and reserved demeeaour, 
especially to strangers, renders it very hnprobable 
that, had I ever met him on subsequent er previous 
occasions, I should have heard him utter anything 
which could have imprinted it so powerfully upon 
my memory. 



THE FESTIVE EVENING. 



CHEERFUL flows the native chamber ; 
In the circle- pressure somes : 
Mounts the flame, like wreaths of antes 

Bright as love, Its warmth begnttes. 
Glad the Heart with Joy is lighted ; 
Hand with hand, in faith, is plighted, 

As around the goblet Howe. 
HD-nUMm, and quaff the Boutfrossr 
Bright it glows— 
Oh! how bright the I 



Pure asUght, ear 



Joys we know, not light and fleeting : 
Flowers we twine, that never fade. 

Ours are links, not time can sever: 

Brighter stUI mey glow fbr ever— 
Glow la yea eternal day. 

No— no— no, ye win not pass away— 
Te will stay- 
Social jays, fbr ever stay r 

Janus O. PnaorvAa. 
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RICH AND POOR. 



A MELANCHOLY STORY. 



{Frtm Me German of Berthotd Anerbaek) 







BY MARY HOWITT. 

NB evening three friends were sitting in a com- 
fortable! well-lighted room. The snow was fall- 
ing without ; but in the hearts of the three glowed 
the quiet fire of humanity. 

They had been speaking of their fatherland ; of its 
sufferings and its hopes. Their glasses stood unlifted 
before them, and their countenances were mournful 
For some time no one spoke. At length something 
was said of the Society for the Suppression of 
Cruelty to Animals, on which one of them remarked 
that a liberal-minded, well-educated man never 
would oppress an inferior animal : he would con- 
sider that every creature in the world has its rights, 
and that he, though gifted with superior powers, 
cannot, in justice, oppress any one of them, or 
cause them needless suffering, and that he cannot 
wantonly abuse any creature whatever. " But this 
is the thing," said he ; " societies of this class are 
a sort of child's rattle in the hand, to make people 
forget or overlook other questions which demand 
their earnest attention." 

" I know one of these other questions," said 
another of the three, who was a surgeon; "the 
whole of our civilised classes are bent upon a sys- 
tem of organized murder." 

" Do you mean capital punishment ?" inquired 
the others. 

" No ; but a system which at birth condemns to 
death. This I know, for I have now* been five years 
attached to the Lying-in Hospital. Thousands of 
unfortunate creatures here await the hour which 
will give life to another miserable being. The 
greater number of these mothers are engaged as 
wet-nurses in wealthy families, and their own off- 
spring are placed with women who take in what are 
called " nurse-children ;" for which they are paid a 
small sum weekly. There are hard-hearted, thank- 
less beings among these mothers, who are well 
pleased if their child soon dies ; and in fact nine 
out of every ten of these so-called nurse-children 
die within the first four weeks." 

" Can that be true?" 

"I have purposely," continued the surgeon, 
" mentioned the lowest number ; for, in fact, hardly 
one in twenty survives. The women who under- 
take the charge of these children are mostly old, 
hard-hearted beings, who have often five or six or 
more on their hands at once. At first they will 
provide suitable food for them ; but later they are 
fed with whatever miserable diet may be found on 
their own tables, The infant stomaoh cannot bear 
this ; it rejects it ; and the children waste away to 
mere skeletons, and in a few days they literally die 
of hunger." 

"Horrible!" 

" In one of the northern capitals," continued the 
surgeon, " where there were well supported institu- 
tions for the conversion of the Hottentots, and 
where delicate ladies employed themselves indus- 
triously in knitting stockings for half-clad savages, 
a man who had held a subaltern's place in the army, 
and who was the husband of oneof those women who 



took in nurse-children, was brought before the 
authorities on a frightful charge which was fully 
substantiated. This fellow subjected the babies, 
when they cried, to military discipline ; the poor 
little recruits had, however, no court-martial to 
which they might appeal, The man himself passed 
sentence and carried it into execution. He flogged 
them till they were quiet. But the old red-jacket 
did in reality no more than was done every day ; 
he merely killed the babies instead of letting them 
die. For what purpose were such poor little 
wretches to live ? They are merely a sort of some- 
thing to run between the legs of fine folks when 
they went out a-walking t" 

" You are detestible with your cold-blooded 
jests," remarked the youngest of the three to the 
surgeon. "You are become as hard as a stone 
against this misery which cries aloud to heaven !" 

" I merely state what has happened, and happens 
daily," said the surgeon, coolly. " But I can tell 
you a story which describes the whole misery of the 
thing, and the vengeance of a mind which became 
wholly overturned in consequence of it Have you 
courage to hear it?" 

"Courage? Tell us! tell us!" said the others. 
" Nothing ought to be too horrible to be listened to, 
if it throws light on the existing state of things." 

"Well, then," returned the surgeon, "you shall 
hear all. It is just about three years since I re- 
ceived an invitation, on a night like this, during 
such a severe snow-storm that it was hardly pos- 
sible to find the way along the gas-lighted streets. 
It was to the house of a rich merchant of the name 
of Friedenberg. He had mane one of those many 
marriages which occur by thousands both in city 
and country, and which belong to that class in 
which a wife once said, ' If you were not my hus- 
band you would be nothing at all to me !' But the 
husband was happy, and doubly se at this time, for 
his wife was soon to become a mother. 

" When I entered the handsome drawing-room 
the family were just at tea. The party consisted 
only of the parents on both aides and a sister of the 
wife's. The whole suite of rooms was thrown open, 
well wanned and lighted. In them the young wife 
took exercise, walking up and down through the 
splendid apartments, the floors of which were cov- 
ered with the richest carpets, of so thick and soft a 
texture that the foot could not be heard passing 
over them. I joined the party around the tea-table. 
The two mothers were engaged in making some 
article of baby-linen of the finest and most costly 
material ; and the sister was busied on a cradle- 
quilt of crochet-work in ornamental wool and in 
one corner stood the cradle, covered with * green 
silk curtain. 

" Whenever the young win, in accordance with 
the wishes of her mother, walked about in the ad- 
joining rooms, they began to speak of the approach- 
ing event, which all seemed to anticipate with de- 
light as well as anxiety. The thoughts and the 
hearts of all appeared occupied with the wish to 
give the new little citizen of the world a warm and 
comfortable welcome into life. I was especially 
ordered to provide a good and healthy nurse. 

" The sister, a sensible and noble-minded young 
woman of good intellect though of weak health, 
remarked, * I could never make up my mind to take 
a wet-nurse. I wished very much to dissuade Adele 
from doing so. It always provokes me when I see 



how these wet-nurses are humoured and spoiled. 
They are treated just like queens ; must experience 
nothing disagreeable, and must have the best of 
everything. And what, after this, is to become of 
them? And how injurious must the effect of all 
this be upon the other female servants ! They must 
not indulge themselves in any misconduct, and yet 
they must be submissive to these blameworthy and 
giddy girls, and must indulge all their humours 
and arrogance. It is very detrimental to morals 
and very provoking ! 

"This lady was somewhat rudely corrected for 
her opinions by the mother, and was called an en- 
thusiast I had then to combat a prejudice of 
the husband's, who asserted that a woman pre- 
served her beauty much longer who did not suckle 
her own child. I demonstrated to him how false 
and how contrary to nature such an opinion was. 

" The young wife now re-entered the room, and 
in order that ber mind might not be agitated, other 
subjects were introduced; songs were sung, and 
amusing stories were related. The young wife, 
who sat more silently, forgetful of self and only 
thoughtful of the future, resembled a saint ; for a 
woman m such circumstances is a saint ; even the 
rudest and the most untutored beings treat her 
with reverence. 

" I left the house only late at night As I de- 
scended the well-carpeted staircase I thought how for- 
tunate would be this child ; how many affectionate 
embraces and how many joyful, beaming glances 
awaited it 

"At length, after a combat against wind and 
snow, I reached my residence in the Lying-ln- 
Hespital. As I was about to ascend the stone 
steps which led to the door, I felt something mov- 
ing at my feet A sensation of horror went through 
me. 

"« What is there?' I cried. 

u * Ah, my God 1' the something Teplied, 'for the 
mercy of Heaven take pity on me P 

" ' Who are you ?' I asked. 

"'A miserable, miserable wretch, 7 replied the 
voice, which was that of a woman ; * and I must 
die— I and my child!' 

" By the light of the lamp I now perceived that 
it was a young woman, over whose head was tied 
a large red shawl. She wiped the snow from her 
face. I pulled violently at the bell. The poor 
creature olasped my knees, and exclaimed, with 
sobs, ' Thank God ! then, we shall not die. I have 

walked to-day eighteen miles, from . I could 

not bear to stay there any longer and be made a 
laughing-stock of. Worn out with fatigue, I en- 
tered a public-house here 7 but they would not re- 
ceive me. They would not give me a night's 
lodging. I was obliged to turn again into the 
street I meant to try my hick at another public- 
house ; but both my heart and my strength failed 
me ; so I seated myself here, resolved to wait till 
God sent some good Christian to help me/ 

M Thus spoke she, weeping bitterly, and shivering 
with cold. At length, the house-steward opened the 
door. I ordered one of the nurses to be called up, 
and bade her put the stranger in bed. All that 
was needful for her comfort was provided, and In 
an hour's time she slept soundly, excepting that a 
convulsive movement agitated the body. 

" It was a long time before I could sleep. I was 
tormented by a question which I could not com- 
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prebend ; how did this all appear to Him, who at 
one and the same moment beheld the affluent 
mother encircled by the warm embrace of affection, 
and the one here crouching homeless upon the 
snow-covered steps? — I could not solve it ; and at 
length was obliged to satisfy myself with the con- 
fident belief that profound wisdom forms the basis 
of this apparent perplexity, which in time will be- 
come clear, and that the Divine Spirit who rules all 
things moves in a mysterious manner. 

" On the following morning I fonnd the stranger 
invigorated, and almost recovered from her late 
fatigue. I also had recovered somewhat from that 
compassionate spirit which had overcome me on the 
preceding night. I visited the stranger in her 
room. I knew before the kind of dismal story I 
should have to bear, interrupted by sobs. I had 
already been too often cheated and imposed upon 
not to be sternly on my guard against its repetition. 
That is the lamentable part of it Lies and deceit 
close our hearts, and often make us blind to the 
truth. And yet it is the principle of every benevo- 
lent heart— better shew kindness to ten undeserving 
objects, than let one single worthy person fall short 
of the tenderness and the humanity which his 
Bufferings merit But it is well that we are often 
less prudent than we wish to be — that the gen- 
erous heart shonld run away with the wisdom of 
reason. 

44 1 found the stranger cheerful, and in a comfort- 
able state of mind. She expressed her gratitude 
to me in a straightforward, simple manner. She 
was, according to her story, the daughter of a pea- 
sant, who inherited a little property, which, how- 
ever, he had lost through mismanagement; and 
then, from too frequent change of abode, had sunk 
into poverty. She had seen better days in the 
paternal bouse. But her father and mother were 
now both dead, and she — her name was Christiana 

—took service at the postmaster's at , where 

she lived for three years. Here she became ac- 
quainted', to her misfortune, with a man-servant. 
She wept bitterly as she told this part of her story ; 
but again she dried her tears, and her eyes beamed 
with an expression of pleasure as she spoke of her 
bridegroom,* as she always called him. She de- 
scribed him as a genuinely brave-hearted and in- 
dustrious young fellow, and did not seem to have 
words enough for his praise. He would at once 
have married her; but as they were both without pro- 
perty, and had nothing to live upon but the labor 
of their hands, they eould not raise between them 
the small sum of money which the police requires a 
young cowple to have before it will grant a license 
of marriage. She spoke of the solitary nights she 
had spent in weeping, and that her mother could 
not have rest in her grave, because her daughter 
had strayed front the path of virtue. She said that 
her bridegroom was ready to put an end to himself 
because he had led her to this great error ; and 
then she said, ' Our Lord will punish me for my 
sin; but I will uncomplainingly bear all, if only 
this poor little innocent thing may be spared to 
u& I will gladly work till the blood comes from 
my finger ends, and I and my bridegroom in two 



* It mutt be remembered tbat Christiana was • German, 
and in Germany, when lovers are .betrothed, the y are spoken 
of as bride and bridegroom, eren if they are not married for 
■eTen years.— Translator. 



or three years will have scraped together enough 
to take us out as emigrants to America.' 

"I confess that this story did not affect me 
much ; I had already heard so many such, partly 
made up of truth and partly of lies. But when, 
after a few days, the bridegroom made his appear- 
ance—a handsome young fellow, with a fearless 
expresssion of countenance, though now as much 
cast down as if he were a criminal — and when he, 
with a~ trembling hand, offered me a small sum of 
money, and fearful of offending, added that per- 
haps I would let Christiana have something good 
and strengthening, I began to have a somewhat 
better opinion of the two young people. The 
young man pleased me greatly. He was one of 
those who are not accustomed to express thanks ; 
from whose lips words of humility come with an 
effort, because they prefer receiving that only which 
is their right I confess a liking for such charac- 
ters. There is so much of the spirit of mendicity 
and cringing in the world, that it is very agreeable 
to meet with that kind of independence which re- 
quires favors and kindness with a manner that 
seems to say, if I ever have it in my power to re- 
turn these to you, it shall be done with the same 
good will. 

" On the tenth day after her arrival, Christiana 
gave birth to a fine boy. It would be impossible 
to describe her joy at the sight of the child. At 
this moment all sorrow and all sense of discomfort 
was gone ; she was an entirely happy mother. And 
when she said that the child was as like his father 
as if cut out of his face, her countenance beamed 
as if it were overspread with a glory. 

" Eight days later, the lady of the rich merchant 
likewise bore a son. I proposed to Christiana to 
take service there as wet-nurse, as by so doing she 
would get a good sum of money. She looked at 
me with an agitated countenance, pressed the baby 
in her arms, and large tears filled her eyes. It was 
some time before she could speak, and then she 
said : ' I cannot say anything about it now ; my 
bridegroom will be here to-day at the christening.' 

" The child was christened. They wanted me to 
stand godfather, bnt I had no time, and, candidly 
to confess, no great inclination. I might have been 
godfather to all the world if I had accepted ail the 
invitations that were given me. However, eat of 
respect and gratitude 4o me, the child bore my 
name. It was called Anton. The bridegroom 
wished to take the child with him to a village, 
where it should be well cared for. I advised this 
also ; but Christiana made it as a condition that, if 
she took the situation of nurse, her child should re- 
main in her own neighborhood. 

" The child accordingly was placed in the hands 
of a well-known woman who took in nurse-children ; 
and the same evening I conducted Christiana into 
the family of Mr. Freidenberg. A shudder seemed 
to pass through her whole frame as she laid the 
stranger child to her breast, from which it turned 
away crying. The child, however, was soon right, 
and Christiana was located like a princess, in a 
room, the warm temperature of which was regu- 
lated by the thermometer. Whatever was most 
nourishing was provided for her, both for meat and 
drink ; everything was done for her, and the child 
— Hermann, it was called — grew from hour to hour. 
Christiana looked now quite rosy and handsome ; 



she sang and joked the whole day through, aud had 
not caresses enough for the child. They told me 
many anecdotes of her whenever I called, and we 
all laughed at her extravagant spirits. It is amaz- 
ing how inventive passion is, in words either of lore 
or of abuse. There is nothing too extravagant for 
it. Whenever Christiana seemed to have exhausted 
herself in expressions of love for the child, she al- 
ways found something new, and she would say, 
setting her teeth together the while, ' Oh you — you 
— golden lentil porridge — you — you — sugary fire- 
tongs!' and such like. I fancy poor Christiana 
wished to silence the cry of misery in her heart, to 
forget herself; and to some extent she did so. On 
every hand I was met with praise and thanks for 
having procured such an excellent nurse. I re- 
ceived the thanks of the slave-dealer. 

" Winter soon wore on into spring ; and Chris- 
tiana was permitted, during the warm hour of noon, 
to walk on the sunny public promenade. Mr. Frei- 
denberg had ordered for her a handsome new dress ; 
it was made according to the costume of the pea- 
sants in the part of the country from which she 
came. She would have been better pleased to have 
had such a dress as was commonly worn in the city, 
so that she might have gone out as if in a foreign 
disguise ; but her employers were better pleased 
to let the world see that they had a strong nurse 
from the country, and therefore she was obliged to 
put on the handsome dress. She carried the child 
upon a soft and beautiful cushion, over which was 
spread a rich cover, and held carefully over it a 
parasol, so that the sunbeams might not incommode 
it. The young lady-mother watched them go out 
from her window. 

" I met Christiana as she thus walked along the 
street. She looked bashfully around her, and then 
told me that sho seemed to herself as if she were 
sold ; as if she was someway exohanged — was some 
strange person, and not herself ; for she felt anx- 
ious and queer. She said she had to walk up and 
down the promenade, that they might surprise the 
child's father as he came home from the Exchange. 

44 Other nursemaids were taking their walks on 
the promenade ; they were mostly giddy creatures, 
and gave more attention to the soldiers who were 
exercising than to the infants in their arms. One 
of them asked Christiana whether her child had yet 
said " adieu" to her. At these words a sort of 
feverish anguish overcame her. She had only once 
seen her own child since she bad parted with it, 
and that was on the day when the great christening 
dinner was given ; on which occasion the old wo- 
man was permitted to bring the little nurse-child, 
and received herself plenty to eat and drink. 
Christiana was by that time almost a stranger to 
her own* child ; a strange feeling bad overcome her, 
and her heart seemed almost as if it were under a 
mask. 

"The thoughtless words which had been ad- 
dressed to her produced in her a singular excite- 
ment ; she felt as if driven by an irresistible im- 
pulse to seek her child : she ran through damp and 
narrow streets, nor stopped till she reached the 
house. She found her child alone in the room, cry- 
ing bitterly : a half-peeled potato lay on its 
wretched cradle. It was like a little skekten. and 
had a ghastly, yellow look. When she glanced 
from it to the little Hermann—- and this I bod from 
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the old woman who had by this time entered— it 
was with an expression as of merciless resentment ; 
as if her glance 6aid, ' See, there is the robber who 
has deprived thee, my darling, of thy mother, thy 
nourishment, thy life !' She sank down upon the 
cradle, aud sobbed as if her heart would break, 
whilst the two children cried in concert Then she 
rose, snatched up her child, embraced and kissed 
it, and laid it to her breast ; bat it refused the 
nourishment She lifted it up playfully : now she 
scolded the oldjvoinan, but soon again was over- 
whelmed by anguish, as she remembered that here 
she must not stay ; and tearing herself from her 
child, she hurried home with the tenderly cared- 
for little Hermann in her arms. 

"Arrived at the merchant's house, she was met 
by a violent outbreak of anger— as violent, at least, 
as they dared, on account of the nursling, for they 
feared that it should receive injury through her 
agitation. Everything during her absence had 
been in the utmost state of excitement The father 
had returned from the exchange, but the ohild was 
no where to be found. Christiana would not con- 
fess where she had been, but pretended merely that 
she had lost her way ; it was now, therefore, deter- 
mined, that she was no longer to go out unattended. 
The little Hermann cried and wrangled through 
the whole day. Against my own will I betrayed 
where Christiana had been, and tho terrible shock 
which she had sustained now produced its effect on 
the child. The indignation was great against her, 
and they were quite disposed to send her at once 
from the house ; but I interfered for her, and pro- 
mised to have a watchful eye upon her child— I bad 
had that already ; but of what avail was it? 

" Christiana was once more calm and cheerful as 
formerly. The third evening from this time, Mr. 
and Mrs. Freidenberg spent with their parents. 
Everything in the house was still. Christiana was 
singing one of those melancholy songs of the peo- 
ple which are so abundant in our land. In the ad- 
joining room sat one of the house-maids at her 
work. Suddenly Christiana started up. and opened 
the window hastily. The housemaid opened the 
door between the two rooms, and asked her what 
she was doing, and that she must shut it imme- 
diately, as the cold evening air would be injurious 
to the child. 

" Christiana replied by inquiring if she had not 
heard something j for it seemed to her as if some- 
body was calling her by name In the street below. 
The house-maid replied that she heard nothing, and 
that it was only her own fancy. 

" But Christiana could not be calmed by this as- 
surance ; she rushed about the room like a wild 
beast in a cage. She then stood against the win- 
dow, and listened ; all was still without, and yet 
again she seemed to hear something. She opened 
the door softly, and went out ; she then took off 
her shoes, and stole down stairs. The house-door 
was locked ; she opened a window en the ground- 
floor, but found it secured by iron bars. She crept 
softly to the servants' room ; fortunately for her it 
was empty, and the window unsecured ; by its 
means she was quickly in the street Scarcely had 
her foot touched the ground, than she sprang for- 
wards through the streets. The watchmen, who saw 
her flying onwards, were greatly terrified. Unheard 
and unperceivod by any one, she had fled from the 



bouse. Onwards she flew, and at length reached 
the house where her child was. Late as it was, the 
door stood open ; for the old woman was gone to 
gossip with a neighbour. Christiana found her 
child quiet in its bed ; it no longer cried ; it only 
moaned. The full moon, which stood now calm 
and clear in the heavens, looked down upon the 
mother, who with tearless eyes beat over her child. 
The old woman came in with a light ; Christiana 
uttered a cry that pierced through bone and mar- 
row as she beheld her child : she tore her hair, and 
then again she was still. She laid the child to her 
breast, and, oh, bliss 1 it opened its eyes, raised its 
little hand, as if to the lips of the mother, and 
sucked. She carefully laid it again in its bed, and 
kissed the little quilt that covered it, and under 
which it slept— or at least closed its eyes. 

" It happened that I was out on my rounds, and 
just passing the house at that time, when, hearing 
a loud sound of voices, I entered. Christiana 
rushed towards me, exclaiming joyfully, 'My child 
lives! my child lives 1' 

"I looked in the cradle, but saw that it was at 
the point of death, and that any minute it might 
close its eyes for ever. I wished, therefore, to in- 
duce Christiana to return home ; but she was obsti- 
nate, or lost in thought, and seemed scarcely to 
hear my words. She sang a cradle-song, and 
rocked the child. I felt its pulse, and while I did 
so, its beating stopped for ever— she rocked a dead 
child 1 I now endeavored to compel Christiana to 
leave the house, and return home, as I hoped by 
this means to conceal, for the present, the tact from 
her. She again tried to lift the child ; and now 
I saw that the dreadful discovery passed through 
her frame like a death-stroke. She fell, without a 
sound, over the cradle. When we had restored her 
to consciousness, she smiled, and said, 'Yes, it has 
said adieu, my little Anton : but I have suckled it, 
for all that; yes, yes!' 

"She then wandered up sad down the room, 
nodded her head the while as if she was saluting 
some one. As I had yet several patients to visit, I 
desired her to remain here for a short time, wish- 
ing, in her present condition, to conduct her back 
to Freidenberg's myself. She made no objection 
at the time, to this arrangement j bat, when I was 
gone, she persuaded the old woman to accompany 
her. She walked by her side along the street as 
quiet as a lamb, and just as they reached the house, 
the carriage drove up to the front door, having 
brought home the merchant and his wife. 

"Let me get into the house before them l" said 
Christiana. She sprang forwards up the stairs and 
into the nursery as silently as possible ; snatched 
up the little Hermann, asleep as he was: kissed 
and embraced him, aud then sate down with him, 
singing— 

« ■ Sleep, my baby, sleep ; 
Thy father teodt hie sheep; 
Tbymether— > 

"At that moment the mother opened the door 
and entered the room. 'How is my child ?' asked 
she. 

" < Tour child !' exclaimed Christiana, in a wild, 
insane voice. 'Away, away!— your child! my 
child 1— yes, yur coild, the murderer of mine! 9 
And as she uttered these words she stared wildly 
around her. 'Murder! murder I' screamed she, 



and dashed the innocent baby from her arms upon 
the floor. It moaned but once. It was dead ! 

" At that frightful moment I entered the room : 
the child lay dead on the floor ; the mother lay in 
a fainting-fit beside it, and Christiana rushed wildly 
about the room, singing. I was horror stricken. 
That same night Christiana was removed to a mad- 
house. It was what people call a milk fever. 
After a few weeks of the most violent paroxysms 
of insanity, she died. 

"The marriage of the Freidenbergs has remained 
childless; but they have now left the city." 
****** 

Such was the narrative of the surgeon. 
"Horrible I" exclaimed his two friends, after a 



"It was,' 1 continued the younger of the two, 
" terrible vengeance on an individual for the fault 
of thousands. It is lamentable, that amid such a 
disgraceful state of things, we should so miserably 
fashion our happiness. But a remedy must be 
found." 

Christiana," said the surgeon, "was the last 
wet-nurse I ever engaged. I have lest the half of 
my wealthy employers by my views on this subject 
The true way of remedying this crying sin, however, 
after all, is to bring up our girls in a more healthy 
manner, in order that they may be abio to become 
mothers in the true sense of the word. If they 
would but be content to spend less time at the 
piano— for before everything else we want a healthy 
generation! But where it is absolutely necessary 
to engage a wet-nurse, the parents ought to consider 
it an indispensable duty to watch over the well- 
being of her child—or, better still, receive her *hm 
into their own house. A society which would 
establish itself purposely to carry out these views 
would not be adverse to the spirit of the age." 

Certainly the remedy must be sought for in this 
way," said the elder of the three. "There are 
difficulties in the plan," no doubt But the first 
duty is to shew to the world that they are guilty 
of murder, and are the means of sin and unspeakable 
misery. Once prove this, and the remedy will not 
be far off, let it be what it may. 
WhtwiU lend a helping hmnd. 



THE DUEL: AN ANECDOTE OP THE 
CAMP AT BOULOGNE* 



[IBAHBLITKO FROM THB BOULCOMi AIMAXMO 90S 
1854.] 



AT the beginning of the year 1806, Boulogne had 
reached her climax, as far as the imperial era 
was concerned. The great number of ships that 
were equipped for sea were the means of spreading 
ease and prosperity amongst all classes of the 
population. Swarms of vessels, which became 
famous under the name of corsaire*, swept up and 
down the Channel* and inflicted serious injury upon 
English commerce. The Boulogne fishermen, a 
brave and hardy set of fellows, displayed traits of 
courage worthy of being registered beside those of 
Jean Bart and other illustrious mariners, and were 
often rewarded with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, by the hand of the Emperor hiftsett 
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One One and fresh morning, towards the close of 
the month of March, an immense crowd was sta- 
tioned on the jetty. Every eye was anxiously 
watching two ships that appeared in the offing, and 
teemed to be making for the harbor. The look-out 
man on duty at the estacade soon signalled a 
eoraaire and her prize. An hoar had scarcely 
elapsed when the " Eteile," commanded by Jaeques- 
Ondart Fourmentin, one of the boldest seamen 
belonging to Boulogne, entered the port, and was 
received with energetic cheers. He was towing 
behind him a handsome brig, which he had boarded 
and captured eff Shorehanu The c*r$aire bore 
upon her rigging honorable marks of the enemy's 
fire. The Bngtish vessel was armed with twenty- 
lour nine-pounders, and was returning from the 
West Indies with a valuable cargo— 270 hogsheads 
of sugar, 390 bales of cotton, ram, and other 
colonial produce— a class of property which, from 
day to day, laid the foundation of the rising fortunes 
of Boulogne's merchant aristocracy. 

The day following that on which a prize was 
brought in, was always kept as a holiday by the 
erew, who paraded, with a band of music at their 
head, the trophies of their victory through the 
principal streets. In the evening, the conquerors 
re-assembled to hold a grand gala at one of those 
houses which enjoyed the privilege of rapidly 
absorbing the money earned at the risk of life, and 
which was prodigally spent by handfuls, without 
the least regard for the future. 

The crew of the "Etoile," faithful to the tradi- 
tional custom, met at the Petit Tivoli tfHiver, in 
the Rue du Cahraire, and which stood upon the 
spot new actually occupied by the bouses that are 
numbered 16 and 17. It was a guinguette, or 
suburban public-house, very much in vogue, where 
private and public balls were given, and which was 
also made use of for club-meetings. On ball days 
It was thronged by crowds of dancers, who poured, 
like living avalanches, both from the camp of the 
right and the camp of the left, and whose numbers 
were increased by a fair proportion of men belonging 
to the flotilla, 

The principal building fronted the court-yard, and 
consisted of two rooms— an eetaminet, or smoking 
and drinking-room, on the ground floor, and a large 
room on the first floor. This estaminet was very 
muoh frequented, especially by the maritime clan, 
lis customers, when seafaring matters did not call 
them away, were fishermen, sailors, and privateers- 
men, who came thither to indulge in a chat about 
nets, navigation, and fighting. The master of this 
establishment, Baptiste Woisselin by name, had 
contrived to gain the confidence of his clients, to 
whom he behaved with the utmost complaisance, 
and was occasionally very liberal in the credit 
which he gave them. It must be confessed that 
this credit was founded on the pledge of some prize 
that had been taken, or was to be taken, from the 
English. 

The crew, tnen, of the " Etoile n were celebrating 
their good fortune in the large room at the Petit 
Tivoli d'Hiver, which displayed on this occasion 
the usual character of such meetings as these. 
Strong excitement, not difficult to comprehend, 
reigned throughout the whole course of the feast 
Wine flowed in all directions, like water, in honor 
of many a patriotic toast The revels were pro- 



longed till late in the evening. Our coreaire* then 
separated, to commence their rude labors the follow- 
ing day. One man alone did not rise to depart 
He was a young sailor, who had fallen into a doze, 
with his elbows resting upon the table. 

Almost as soon as the room was empty, an in- 
dividual stealthily slipped in. He was a strong 
young fellow, with vigorous limbs and an athletic 
frame, dressed in a gray great-coat buttoned up to 
the top, and a police-cap cocked on one side ever 
the ear, after the fashion of swaggerers and braw- 
lers. He gave a greedy glance at the remains of 
the banquet, approached the table without ceremony, 
poured himself out a bumper, and then threw the 
remains of his glass in the sleeper's face, shouting 
out to him, "Good health, old chap!" 

The sailor, roused by this aspersion, started to 
his feet, and drew himself up in front of the man 
who had thus Insulted him. 

" The devil fetch you, Mr. Footsoldier! What 
do you mean by shoving against a sailor ? Make 
the best yon can of that!" 

He seized him by the collar, as if he were grap- 
pling with an- enemy on ship-board, made him spin 
round, and laid him flat at the foot of the table. 

"Cursed sea-wolf I" said the soldier, brushing 
the sand off hia coat ; " you shall pay for this. 
I'll give you a pretty severe drilling, I promise 
you." 

"I hope you will ; and I also beg that yen will 
not put it off later than to-morrow morning. If 
you will be so good as to walk to the Creche at 
seven o'clock, well have a little quiet chat to- 
gether, without any witnesses." 

" That's the sort of game you pretend to play, do 
you? Just as you like. I accept your invitation, 
and leave to you the choice of weapons," 
11 Very well ; it snail be attended to." 
The sailor retired, and went on board his vessel 
for the night 

Jean Pierre (the only name by which he was 
known), although scarcely twenty years of age, 
was reckoned one of the bravest of the " Etoile's" 
crew. Fourmentin had witnessed his intrepidity in 
several engagements with the English. 

The other belonged to a class of soldiers who In- 
spired great terror in the outskirts of the camp and 
the town, and who were designated by the title of 
8oldat$ de ht tune, or ** Moonlighters." A good 
shot, a perfect master of fence, and a successful 
duellist, every one was afraid of Mm ; for his 
challenge was equivalent to a sentence of death. 
At this epoch duels were very common ; there ex- 
isted an abundance of professional bullies, who 
seized upon the most' trifling pretext to assassinate 
any victim on whom they chose to set their mark. 

Exactly at seven o'clock the following morning, 
Jean Pierre halted in front of the Fort de la Criehe. 
He laid down upon a lump of rock a parcel which 
he covered with his overcoat, and walked forwards 
to meet a soldier whom he perceived emerging 
from the little valley through which Aowb the brook 
of Moulin Hubert 

11 Good morning I" said the new comer. " I call 
this punctuality, — a thing I insist upon when I am 
out a-pleasuring. We are going to have a little 
private amusement," he added, coaxing his mous- 
tache In the most Insolent way ; " but where are 
the weapons?" 



" There ; behind that block of stone. Follow 
me." 

The spot which was to witness the denotement of 
another of the scenes then so frequent at Boulogne, 
was admirably selected for the purpose of conceal- 
ing it from every prying and impertinent eye. A 
patch of ground, sunken between steep cliffs, 
formed a hollow in the shape of a cradle, which is 
the reason why the place is called the CrSeke 
(manger, or crib}. Into this lonely gorge Jean 
Pierre conducted his adversary. He lifted up his 
overcoat, and produced a couple of boarding-axes. 

" What !" exclaimed the Moonlighter, " Do yon 
take me for an English pinnace?" 

" These are my arms. A truce to pleasantry. I 
am rather in a hurry to finish the business, for the 
'Etoile' Is only waiting for the tide to leave the 
harbour. Take that, and be upon your guard 1" 
And he tossed one of the boarding-axes at his feet 

The sailor appeared to be so determined, that the 
soldier seized the weapon, and advanced several 
paces. He had fought so many duels in the course 
of his life, that he reckoned, not unreasonably, on 
displaying his customary dexterity, and on getting 
out of this affair with his usual good fortune. 

Jean Pierre, firm as a rock, did not stir an inch. 
With his axe in hand he watched his adversary, 
who mistook his stillness for hesitation, and rushed' 
upon him. The weapons clashed and the sparks 
flew. The combatants warded each other's blown 
with equal rapidity and skill. It was a deadly 
struggle. The young sailor, completely master of 
himself, attacked his opponent not more vigorously 
than coolly, and would not leave the circle he had 
marked out as his post The soldier, furious at 
such a resistance, foamed with rage, bounded round 
him, made a leap, and struck at his head; Jean 
Pierre leaned on one side, and cleft the Moonlight- 
er's skull in twain. 

An hour afterwards the eorsaire ** Etoile" wan 
sailing out of the harbor, to recommence her pri- 
vateering career. 



THE SIGNAL 
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T HAD occasion, in May last, to traverse a conai- 
•*- derable portion of the Tyrol ; not on foot, how- 
ever, as such a journey ought to be performed, but 
in the diligence. Among the finest specimens of 
the picturesque I saw in the whole country was the 
Castle of Salurn. Some idea may be formed of the 
extravagant situation of this ruin, from a vignette 
in the number of Mr. Brockedon's work on the 
Alps, which relates to the Pass of the Brenner, but 
only a very faint one. The very preciseness of 
painting, in fact, which usually gives it the advan- 
tage over poetry in description, renders it, in this 
case, less faithful to the object It materializes, as 
it were, what seems nothing more than an odd and 
fantastic idea, even when subjected to the scrutiny 
of the senses. At Salurn all is dim, and shadowy, 
and visionary. The scenery is supernatural. It 
associates itself, in spite of our waking faculties, 
with drsams and nightly terrors, and the recollec- 
tions of our haunted youth. 
Conceive a vast range of mountains overhanging 
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the valley of the Adige, which seems to have been 
formed, originally, of a single rock, broken many 
ages ago. In some convulsion of nature, into frag- 
ments. Several of these vast masses appear to 
pierce the clouds with their jagged pinnacles; 
others, more hideous, bend over the valley, as if 
laughing at the law of gravitation ; while many, 
subdivided into portions, individually huge, but 
comparatively minute, encumber the mountain side 
with their unwieldy ruins. One enormous cliff, 
however, in front of the picture, attracts more par- 
ticularly the observation of the traveller. It is 
wholly unconnected with the mountain, with which 
it seems to vie in height, and is of a form singu- 
larly terrific to the imagination. Everywhere it 
presents sides that appear to be inaccessible from 
their steepness, even to the chamois ; and, next the 
mountain, especially, the gulf between, darkened 
by the eternal shadow, looks like the entrance of 
hell, itself. The top is broken into pinnacles, hung 
with ivy and lichen ; and, perched on these pinna- 
cles, are the ruins of the Castle of Salurn. 

I could learn very little of the history of this 
remarkable object Salurn, it seems, was a ritter- 
bourg, or knightly castle, of some importance in 
the middle ages ; but the immediate causes of its 
falling into decay are unknown. Neumaier von 
Ramzla, an old German traveller, says boldly that 
it was impregnable till stormed by spirits ; when 
the family immediately took to flight A later 
visitor, Professor Schubert of Erlingen, assures us 
in his " Wanderbuchlein," that he himself saw 
something. For my part, I saw nothing but old 
walls, most romantically situated; and I should 
have been very well satisfied to have attributed 
their dilapidation to the change that has taken 
place In the system of warfare and the habits of 
the people, had it not been for one of my fellow- 
travellers. 

' This person was a Bavarian, apparently of the 
military order, and bore the marks of having been 
handsome in his youth. He was, however, much 
disfigured by hard service ; and, over and above a 
most ghastly complexion, had a pair of eyes that no 
one could meet unmoved. What was their particu- 
lar form or color, I know not ; but perhaps Mr. 
Coleridge can tell — for I am sure they resembled 
those of the Ancient Mariner. When I inquired 
the name and history of the Ritterbourg, he gave 
me a look which I shall never forget Nay, he 
seemed to be on the point of speaking ; but, glanc- 
ing suddenly at our companions, he leaned back in 
his dark corner of the vehicle, where nothing could 
be seen but the glare of his singular eyes in the 
gloom. 

Several times in the course of the journey to 
Botzen, where we were to rest for the night, my 
thoughts recurred involuntarily to Salurn. As we 
left the magical inflnence of the place itself, how- 
ever, I was able to smile at the hold which had 
been taken of my imagination by the stranger, in 
connexion with the ruined castle. It is true, thought 
I, he is an elderly man, but he cannot be six or 
seven hundred years old ; in spite of his remark- 
able eyes, he is not the Wandering Jew I He is old 
enough, however, to know something which may be 
forgotten by other people., and that may be in- 
teresting to a dreamer like myself. I will ask him 
to supper. 



The invitation was given, and accepted. We 
arrived at Botzen on a cold, dark, uncomfortable 
night When entering the room appropriated to 
me, an object I encountered at the door still more 
unhinged my feelings. It was the representation, 
admirably well executed, of a corpse standing erect 
—-naked, ghastly, wounded, and dabbled with 
blood. From the cross and other peculiarities, I 
perceived that it was one of those statues of our 
Saviour which are met with at every turn, both in 
and out of doors, in this part of the Tyrol. It was 
the first I had seen, and made my blood run cold 
with horror. The room was large, carpetless, 
floored with tile, and without fire. The rain beat 
against the casements, which rattled in reply. As 
the wind rushed groaning down the chimney, the 
flames of the candles wavered, forming winding- 
sheet* innumerable on the white tallow. I wished 
that I had not asked the stranger to supper. 

He came. He was a silent, but not an unsociable 
man. He ate his supper without much speaking ; 
and when the substantiate had given place to 
walnuts and a bottle of Burgundy, he hemmed 
several times, and fastening his eyes upon me, 
awaited the signal which he knew was to be forth- 
coming. 

" Touching this Castle of Salurn,' 7 said I, "and 
its history and antiquities." 

" I know nothing of its history and antiquities." 
said he. 

" You surprise me, sir 1" 

" Why so T I am indeed a sort of antique myself 
—but I am not the Wandering Jew." 

" That is just what I was thinking." The stranger 
smiled. " I mean," continued I, " that I should not 
take you for bo elderly a personage. But the truth 
is, I imagined from a certain intelligence in your 
expression as we passed Salurn, that you could tell 
something about the castle if you would." 

"You were right My story, however, is a 
modern one, and one that, connected as it is with 
my family history, and reviving recollections, 
some of pain, and all of interest, I do not choose to 
recite in a public company. My visit to Salurn 
was attended, most unexpectedly to me, with cir- 
cumstances of public moment : and, as you appear 
to be actuated by nothing more than literary 
curiosity, you are welcome to listen to a page of 
Tyrolese history." I apologized to the old man for 
my folly (discovering at the moment, as the warm 
hue of life was spread over his complexion by the 
effects of the wine, that his eyes were not so very 
remarkable), and requested him to proceed with 
his narrative, which I knew I should find, at least 
so I said, more interesting than all the ghost stories 
in the world. The following is, as nearly as I can 
recollect, the substance of what he told me. 



My regiment was stationed at Trent, from 1806, 
when the Tyrol was ceded to Bavaria by the treaty 
of Presburg, till 1809, the commencement of the 
peasant war. This period, of three years, I number 
among the most remarkable in my life. The early 
part of it, however, was spent in the lassitude, 
both of mind and body, which garrison-troops are 
so liable to fall into when they find themselves 
suddenly in a place destitute of the unmeaning 
nothings which fill up the life of a soldier during 
peace, under the name of amusement There were 



no balls, no dinners, no promenades; the inhabit- 
ants were either less civilised in their recreation 8 
than we of Bavaria, or even then their fit of sulleness 
had commenced, before they could point out a 
pretext for discontent. 

We were, in fact, shunned— sent to Coventry, as 
the English say ; and it is not to be supposed that 
we received with any affectation of mildness the 
tacit insult Some disorders took place not strictly 
in consonance with civil etiquette. The inhabitants 
no longer remained silent ; and, instead of keeping 
aloof as heretofore, they closed upon us with some- 
what too much familiarity: in short a series of 
mutual aggressions took place, which kept the 
town in a perpetual ferment 

One day, in the midst of this anarchy, being 
somewhat heated with wine after dinner, it was pro- 
posed by two or three young officers to present 
themselves uninvited at an evening party, which we 
understood was to be given at a house in the neigh- 
borhood of the town. In a perfectly sober moment 
I should have thought the frolic too boyish : how- 
ever, out we sallied, to the number of four, and 
took the way to the scene of action, laughing boister- 
ously at the idea of a Tyrolese soiree. Sending in 
our cards, we followed upon the heels of the as- 
tonished servant, and speedily found ourselves in a 
room filled with apparantly genteel company of 
both sexes. 

The conversation stopped ; all eyes were turned 
upon the intruders ; and, after a moment's pause, 
the master of the house, bowing politely, asked us 
to ait down. This was a very unexpected recep- 
tion. We had come prepared to find informality 
repelled by rudeness, and, after a little badinage 
with the " country girls," to get back to our quar- 
ters sword in hand. We, indeed, looked a little 
foolish, and had it not been for the good sense and 
readiness of one of my comrades — a young French- 
man — we should perhaps have slunk away as sud- 
denly as we had entered. He apologised with 
great frankness, bewailing the dullness of a gar- 
rison life, and imploring the ladies to mediate be- 
tween us and the prejudices of their countrymen ; 
and in a very short time we found ourselves as 
much at home as if we had come by invitation. 

There was one of the ladies to whom I more par- 
ticularly attached myself. She was very young, 
but possessed a splendour of beauty which consti- 
tuted her the star of the evening, and entitled her 
to the exclusive homage of the senior officer. Dora- 
then herself did not seem displeased with her con- 
quest, but on the contrary paid me every attention 
that was consistent with delicacy and good breed- 
ing ; and, indeed, the whole party by degrees began 
to exhibit unequivocal symtoms of good humour 
and cordiality, with the exception of one man. 
This individual, whose name was Rusen, possessed 
not a line of the German physiognomy, but was 
evidently a decided Italian, although residing here 
in the confluence of the blood of the two races. 
His features were handsome, but his complexion 
singularly dark, and his eyes of a fierce and sinister 
expression, which contrasted strongly with the in- 
genuous blue orbs of Dorathen. The latter was 
evidently not only his mistress but his affianced 
bride ; and there appeared to exist between them 
the kind of mysterious confidence which is usually 
observed among lovers. 
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By degrees, as my sudden acquaintance with Dor- 
atlien seemed to approach towards familiarity, 
Rusen became first uneasy, then indignant, then 
cold and distant. His mistress, who treated his 
frowns with almost contempt, became alarmed at 
bis desertion, and put in practice a thousand femi- 
nine wiles to lure him back to her chair. Was not 
this like love T And yet I could read something in 
her eyes that told a different tale. There seemed to 
be nothing tender in her uneasiness ; and once or 
twice I detected in her stolen glance an expression 
of fear rather than timidity. 

The hour of parting came, and I requested per- 
mission to escort Dorathen home, understanding 
that she resided at some distance on the Botzen 
road. This was declined on the plea of a similar 
engagement with Rusen. The latter, however, 
although within earshot, would not hear. He did 
not stir from hU place ; the company had almost all 
left the bouse ; and Dorathen, at last, with height- 
ening colour, put her arm within mine, and calling 
her servant, we went out together. 

The night was dark, and the way solitary. The 
servant walked before us with a lantern. Dorathen 
answered incoherently to my remarks ; her thoughts 
seemed absent and perplexed. At last, euddenly 
interrupting me — 

" Sir," said she, •' you are « stranger in this part 
of the country, and as a Bavarian, the inhabitants 
imagine that they owe you no good will. For my 
part, I am at home, and am known both to the 
townsmen and the peasantry ; I am under the pro- 
tection too, of a trusty servant. Return to your 
barracks. I entreat you— return speedily, and not 
too openly — and forget that I was ever so weak as 
to accept of a politeness which may cost you but 
too much !" 

She was agitated. She pressed my arm as she 
spoke, and her words came low and muffled, as if 
she dreaded that some one should overhear her. 
For my part, I was touched and interested. The 
intoxication of wine had passed away, and I felt 
that of love rising upon my heart and my brain. 
I attributed her fears to inexperience, and the 
natural timidity of a woman ; and continued, in 
spite of her entreaties, to enjoy my happiness. 

On reaching her father's house, all was dark. 
The family had retired to bed, and she tapped 
lightly on a window. The window opened ; and 
after whispering for a minute with some one 
within, a coarse cloak and a peasant's hat were 
handed to her. 

" I entreated you to return," said she, " while yet 
no disguise would have been necessary. Tou owe 
it to me now, were it only for the sake of my own 
peace of mind, to do me the small favour of throw- 
ing this cloak upon your shoulders, and concealing 
your military cap with this broad-brimmed hat." 

" What is it you apprehend I" demanded I, in 
some surprise. •* The Tyrolese and Bavarians are 
now one nation ; we are not in war ; the classes 
capable of forming opinion laugh aloud at their 
late Austrian constitution ; and even the peasants 
will soon get reconciled to a government which de- 
mands nothing more than order and submission to 
lawful authority/ 7 

" There is no lawful authority," said the pretty 
rebel, •' either in the sword or the pen— either in 
battles or treaties." 



" In what then, for heaven's sake ?" 

" In the will of the majority of the nation." 

" In the will of the majority of the nation ! In 
the will of an ignorant and ferocious peasantry, 
who can neither read nor write, and who are un- 
acquainted even with the geographical position of 
Bavaria and Austria !" 

" I will not argue with you," said Dorathen u on 
a subject on which we can never agree. I demand 
of you nothing more than a good night's sleep, and 
that is what you have no right to deprive me 
of." 

" Alas, Dorathen," said I, " it would be in vain 
for me to make such a demand of you ! However, 
I will not now dispute an authority which I hold to 
be more lawful than even that of the majority of 
the nation ;" and so saying, I equipped myself in 
the cumbrous dress she offered. 

" Now, tell me," said I, seizing her band, and 
bending forward to snatch the salute which I knew 
the custom of the country authorised on such occas- 
ions — " tell me, Dorathen, are you engaged to that 
dusky Italian?" 

14 Yes— no,"-— said Dorathen, hastily. I closed 
her lips with mine, thus accepting the negative. 

I began to retrace my steps gaily. She was the 
most beautiful, and the most interesting piece of 
womankind I ever had fallen in with ; and in a 
country like this, she seemed nothing less than 
an angel descended on purpose to reconcile me to 
life. My thoughts however, were soon dragged 
down to earth by the difficulties of the road. I had 
no light to guide my steps, and the night appeared 
to become darker and darker. Trent, however, 
was in view, or at least its situation was indicated 
by some straggling lamps in the distance, and I 
stumbled on without apprehension. Presently I 
sa w something against the dull sky, which resembled 
the figure of a man ; but as it was without the accom- 
panying sound of steps, I was in doubt The figure 
vanished ; and I became convinced that it was 
something endowed with the faculty of voluntary 
motion — for there was not a breath of air had 
passed through the gloom. A few minutes after, I 
was startled by a voice close to my ear. 

"Is it time?" said some one passing me from 
behind. "Ay, time to be in bed," muttered I, 
catching by the hilt of my sword. 

The challenger passed on without rejoinder— and 
I confess I was glad of it, for the voice was that of 
Rusen. I was somewhat agitated, as you will allow 
the best soldier may be at the idea of midnight 
assassination ; and determining that it was no 
longer safe to keep the main road, I struck with as 
little noise as possible into a bye-path, determining 
to make a considerable circuit before venturing 
upon the highway again. 

Whether it was owing, however, to my ignorance 
of the localities, or to my imagination bewildering 
itself with speculations on the revengeful jealousy 
of the Italians, and the dexterity of the Tyrolese at 
the rifle, I know not ; but in a very few minutes I 
had regained the road. There were some ruins 
apparently those of a cottage, by the wayside, and 
before striking out into the valley again, I de- 
termined to make use of the cover they afforded, to 
take an observation. Accordingly, with my drawn 
sword under my cloak, for I had no pistols, I crept 
along the walls, and endeavored to find some point 



from which I could view the road both before and 
behind. 

The caution with which I moved was highly 
necessary ; for another step would have brought me 
into bodily contact with a man who leaned with 
folded arms against a corner of the rnin. I was 
surprised that even the little noise I made did not 
attract his attention, but this was soon effected by 
the same ill-boding voice which I had heard before. 

" Is it time ?" said Rosen, passing—for I was sure 
of the voice. 

" Salurn !" exclaimed the man, starting as if from 
slumber. 

" Has he passed yet?" 

" No— on my oath ; not a mouse could have \ 
without my observation— far less a Bavarian." 

" Let us go farther on then ; be cannot be many 
minutes longer, and the more distant we are from 
the town the better." 

The confederates moved on ; and as soon as the 
sound of their feet died away In the distance, I 
stepped from my ambuscade upon the highway, and 
made as hasty a retreat to quarters as was ever 
effected by a soldier on foot 

The next day I learned that Rusen was a Veronese 
of considerable wealth and influence, who had settled 
in this part of the Tyrol, for the purpose of carrying 
into effect some extensive manufacturing specula- 
tion. He was publicly known to be the accepted 
lover of Dorathen ; although the lady's inclinations 
were supposed to be biassed more by political con- 
siderations than by dreams of matrimonial happiness. 
She, in fact, as report represented her, was rather 
an extraordinary character. Although quite a girl 
when her country was ceded to Bavaria three yean 
before, she had distinguished herself as a member 
of what was called the Female Patriotic Association ; 
and had continued to throw every impediment in 
the way of the execution of the laws, which female 
ingenuity could devise. I could hardly conceive 
that the Dorathen of this romance and my own was 
the same being. She had seemed to me to be the 
very beau ideal of gentleness and grace ; and she 
had commenced her acquaintance with one of the 
tyrant* by saving his life. It is dangerous for a 
young man, as I was then, to perplex his mind upon 
such subjects. My thoughts dwelt upon the in- 
teresting rebel till she became a part of myself; 
and at our subsequent interviews, I had the hap- 
piness to find, or imagine, that I was by no means 
an object of indifference to her. 

At first she made use of all the little arts of a 
woman to elicit political information, or to con- 
vince me of the iniquity of the government of which 
I was an agent. But, by degrees, she avoided 
such subjects; it seemed to me that a feeling of 
regard for my honor began to mingle with her 
generous, though mistaken, patriotism. She be- 
came silent, melancholy, absent : and. at last, she 
avoided my company so sedulously, that there was, 
sometimes, a week between our meetings. The 
morose Rusen, in the meantime, whom I saw some- 
times, had apparently become more reconciled to 
my rivalship ; and ha even attempted, although in 
vain, to force his acquaintance with me into inti- 
macy. This, of course, I attributed to political 
motives ; for, although, at that time, we did not 
dream of actual insurrection, we were aware of the 
existence of a party hostile to Bavarian interests* 
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I was ordered to Botzen with a small escort 
party, for the protection of some specie, which wa8 
to be transmitted by the way of that town to the 
capital. It was long since I had seen Dorathen ; 
and certain rumors of her approaching marriage* 
although I could not believe tilem to be true, gave 
me mnch uneasiness. Her late conduct, indeed, 
had appeared cold and capricious ; and the length 
of time that had elapsed since our last meeting 
was, in part, the effect of a fit of lover-like sullen- 
ness into which I had fallen. I resolved, however, 
on the present occasion, since business would lead 
me past the door of her house, to condescend to 
enter, and afford her an opportunity for explana- 
tion. 

In the first place, however — and I am ashamed to 
confess it— I was guilty of the boyishness of riding 
past the windows with my party, in the expectation 
of being called in. The manoeuvre either being 
unobserved or misunderstood, I was fain to order 
•my lieutenant to proceed to Lavis, and there wait 
for me ; and, turning my horse, I went leisurely 
back. Dismounting a little way from the house, I 
entered a footpath which conducted to the parlor- 
door ; and finding the door open, and no servant 
at hand, I was just on the point of entering when 
arrested by the voice of Rusen. 

" To-morrow night, then," said he, addressing 
some one in the room ; " in the Castle of Sal urn." 

*' Agreed. But hark !"— - 

The voice which answered was Dorathen'*. I 
know not what idea passed through my mind at the 
moment, but, in a few seconds, I found myself again 
on horseback, and riding like a madman after my 
party. 

We were far on our way to Botzen before I re- 
covered my faculties sufficiently to reason calmly 
on what I had heard. The purposes of conspiracy, 
even did one exist, could scarcely be supposed to 
require the meeting of a young female with one of 
the other sex in a situation so wild and so remote 
as the Castle of Salurn. In the Tyrol there is 
plenty of waste ground, in the neighborhood even 
of the most thickly-inhabited places, for any rea- 
sonable secresy ; and, indeed, at the very moment 
when I heard the rendezvous appointed, the parties 
were, or imagined themselves to be, in the most 
entire solitude. A meeting of mere love or gallan- 
try, in a place that the owls themselves must have 
been afraid to inhabit, was out of the question. 
At times I endeavored to persuade myself that 
what I had heard was some nightmare creation of 
my own jealous brain ; but, at all events, I deter- 
mined, in conclusion, in case any actual appoint- 
ment had been made, to be of the party. 

On our return from Botzen on the following 
evening, I halted my party in the village of Sa- 
lurn, and, ordering some refreshment for them and 
our horses, walked out alone on pretence of inquir- 
ing into the destinies of the weather. It was now 
dark, and as I entered the wilderness of rocks on 
the side of the mountain, 1 found that their shadow 
brought on a premature night, which rendered it 
difficult for me to distinguish the path. The 
ruined fortress, however, was full in sight, towering 
far above my bead ; and it was bright with the 
rays of the sun, that were altogether lost to the 
lower world. I had never seen this magnificent 
object so near, or in a light so well calculated to 



assist its effect ; and I lost some time in contem- 
plating the remarkable scene. 

I was startled from my reverie by the appearance 
of a little girl emerging from one of the innumera- 
ble creeks among the rocks, and running across my 
path. As she passed, she threw a small piece of 
paper towards me from a handful she carried, and 
immediately vanished on the opposite side. On 
eagerly picking up the document, which, in the ab- 
sorbing selfishness of love, I imagined to contain a 
solution of the enigma that perplexed me, I found 
written on it, in the patois of the country, S'ut 
zeit, "It is time." Was this the answer to the 
challenge of Rusen—" 1$ it time ?" The affinity 
between the expressions struck me with a kind of 
panic, and I endeavored, in startled haste, to recall 
to my remembrance what bad been the appearance 
of the people as I passed through the country. 

I recollected that I had observed, in the course 
of the day, various knots of peasants gazing into 
the waters of the Eisak ; and that once, when a 
sudden shouting arose from one of the groups, it 
seemed to have been caused by the appearance of 
a quantity of sawdust floating down the torrent. 
The people, however, had dispersed to their homes 
as usual, when the evening set in ; and on leaving 
the village a quarter of an hour before, no sign of 
tumult had been visible, and, indeed, no appear- 
ance of the inhabitants at all, except about half-a- 
dozen conversing behind one of the houses. These 
last were gazing earnestly towards the Castle of 
Salurn ; and at this moment it struck me, but not 
at the time, as being strange that their attention 
should have been attracted so forcibly by so fami- 
liar an object. They appeared to be gloomy and 
discontented ; and I heard one of them say, in* the 
constantly recurring form of expression — "It is not 
time." 

These things, even when put together, were too 
slight to amount to much ; for even the words of 
the written note, and its mode of delivery, might 
have referred to some festival of the neighborhood. 
Nevertheless, an indefinite feeling of alarm began 
to rise in my breast, and I debated for some mo- 
ments whether I should return at once to my party. 
Love triumphed, however, assisted perhaps by cu- 
riosity ; and I determined, since the way was now 
so short, to climb the castle rock before returning 
to the village. 

The way was not so short as I imagined. Rock 
after rock was passed — sometimes scaled, and some- 
times coasted round — and still the castle appeared 
to be as distant as ever. By degrees, the portion 
of its walls that was illumined by the sun grew 
less and less, and at last as the light faded altoge- 
ther, I could only recognize it by its outlines, 
faintly traced against the dull sky. Plunging on 
in desperation, I at length reached the base of the 
enormous cliff on which the castle is built, when 
there was only light enough to distinguish that I 
had thus far succeeded in my undertaking. 

The grand difficulty now was to find the path, or 
stair, which led to the building above ; and the 
search for this object led me nearly all round the 
rock, and wasted so much time, that it became al- 
most pitch dark. It h impossible to describe the 
state of my mind at this period. Independently of 
the struggle between public duty and private in- 
terest, there strangely mingled with my knowledge 



of the reality of the rendezvous between Dorathen 
and her suitor, an idea that the whole was nothing 
more than a dream and a delusion. As the night 
wind that had now arisen began to sigh among 'he 
elifls, it seemed to me to convey a sound resem- 
bling marching ; and when I raised my head, I half 
expected to see between me and the dim sky some 
grinning faces looking down in derision. In the 
midst of these absurd fancies, engendered by the 
strangeness of my situation, and the loneliness and 
wildness of the place, I beard with a distinctness 
that at once recalled my wandering senses, a human 
voice. 

It was the voice of Rusen, and so near, that I in- 
stinctively curved my fingers to return his grapple. 
The next moment, however, I remembered that be 
must be wholly unconscious of my presence, while 
I, on the contrary, might have expected him ; and, 
coasting cautiously round a jutting point of the 
cliff, I endeavored to steal unheard towards the 
sound. A gleam of light presently fell, although 
only for an instant, upon one of the rocks before 
me ; and I conjectured that he was provided with 
a dark lantern. It had revealed enough of the lo- 
cality to enable me to gain, without noise, a spot 
from which I could see the bearer. 

Rusen was not alone. Two female figures stood 
near bim ; in one of which — notwithstanding that 
the only light was a reflection from the rock of the 
flame of the dark lantern — I recognized Dorathen. 
The whole three preserved a profound silence for 
more than a minute ; during which they might 
have seemed to be a group of statuary. 

"Hear me!" cried Rusen, at length, in a stern 
and almost fierce voice, "let us understand one 
another. I am no Tyro1e3e ; I have no interest, 
real or sentimental, in setting this unhappy coun- 
try in a blaze ; but on the contrary, such peaceable 
schemes as mine can only flourish where publio 
tranquillity is maintained under the safeguard of 
the laws. I well know the reason why your Asso- 
ciation pitches upon me for this service. It is ne- 
cessary for your success that I should be pledged 
beyond recall — that the weight of money, influence, 
and mercantile credit and solidity should be thrown 
into the scale. Be it bo — I consent. But, if I this 
night set in jeopardy my character— my fortune— 
my life — it Is for your sake, Dorathen — in your 
cause and no other ; and it is to you I shall look 
for my reward! Say but the word — not equivo- 
cally as you have hitherto done, for I will not be 
trifled with here, but openly, distinctly — say that 
to-morrow you will be my wife, and that instant I 
shall scale the rock and do— what is to be done." 

It was some moments before Dorathen replied ; 
but when she did so, her voice was so low and tre- 
mulous, that I could not catch a single word. 

" She consents !"' cried her female companion. 
*' Away, if you be a man !" 

" I did not hear her," remarked Rusen, sulkily 
and suspiciously. 

" I tell you she has consented— I am your wit- 
ness." 

A stir took place among the speakers ; but as 
the flame of the lamp suddenly disappeared, I could 
not see of what nature. My feelings were fey this 
time excited to a pitch of frenzy. Everything that 
, had seemed strange in the conduct of Dorathen was 
now accounted for. Her love— her hopes— her 
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happiness— all were to be offered up with a blind 
bat beautiful piety on the altar of her country. 
This was the high-place of the terrible superstition 
— this the moment of sacrifice! I rushed ronnd 
the point of the cliff, hardly thinking of caution, 
and only anxious to interpose, I knew not in what 
way, between her and her fate. Her name was 
about to escape my lips, as I groped for her in 
Tain, when I felt my hand seised by some one in 
the dark. It was Dorathen herself I 

"Forgive mel" said she, speaking quickly but 
distinctly, " in such moments it is only your sex 
that can be calm and resolute. I do not hesitate 1 
At a time like this, love and hate are alike to me. 
The first man who reaches the Castle of Salurn is 
Dorathen's husband 1 Away !" 

I looked up involuntarily, and saw the lantern 
gleaming like a star far above my head. 

" Agreed !" said I, in a whisper ; and pressing 
her hand, I sprang upon the stair. The steps were 
steep and rugged, being roughly hewn out of the 
rock ; but, like a man walking in his sleep, I 
seemed to hit by instinct the proper place for my 
feet, and ascended with rapidity and safety. I 
neared the light, and my strength seemed doubled 
by the common tiger-feeling of our nature when 
within ppring of a deadly foe. The path, however, 
became more difficult ; all trace of hewn steps dis- 
appeared, and I imagined that I must have wan- 
dered in my excitement from the track. The light, 
however, seemed to be stationary, not many feet 
above my head ; and, although a considerable dis- 
tance from the surface of the earth, as I knew that 
it could not have reached the castle wall, I con- 
jectured that the steps in this place had really dis- 
appeared, through the effect of time and war, and 
that the climber was obliged to make one of the 
projecting points of the rock assist him in his ascent 

This. I thought, was rather fortunate than other- 
wise ; for if the stair had been the only means of 
access, the struggle — for I knew that a struggle 
must come — would take place on the bare side of 
the steep. Endeavoring, therefore, to get round 
my enemy, and reach the brink before him. I pur- 
sued my way more slowly and cautiously than be- 
fore. When I approached near enough to the light 
to see the dim figure of the Italian, and gain some 
idea of the localities around him, I found that he 
was standing on a tabular piece of rock, which 
seemed to have been one of the landing-places of 
the ancient stair. He was occupied in scraping 
out, with his knife, a hole in the side of the cliff 
that was choked up with sand and moss. This, 
apparently, was a place for the foot ; for, a very 
short distance above, the stair recommenced with 
greater regularity than ever, and ascended till it 
was lost in the darkness. 

The tabular rock proved to be indeed a landing- 
place, and the only point at which further passage 
could be effected. The cliff was purposely smoothed 
all round it in a manner that, before the invention 
of gunpowder changed the art of war, must have 
made the place defencible by a single man against 
a thousand. The operations of Rusen were just 
completed, and he was in the act of raising his 
foot to the hole, from which a slight effort wonld 
lift him to the stair above. I felt that I grew pale. 
The next instant I sprang upon the rock, and 
caught him by the throat 



"Jesus Maria I" cried he, returning the grapple, 
"is it time?" 

" Yes, it is time !" said I ; and as the light of the 
lantern revealed my features to him, I could see a 
gleam of mingled joy and terror light up his 
swarthy countenance. 

" I arrest you as a traitor," said I, " in the name 
of the Bavarian government 1 Do you yield f " 

" Test take your prise I" replied he, with a grin 
of mockery and a gripe like that of death. 

" I arrest you as an intended assassin ! Do you 
yield J" " Down then— first to earth, and then to 
hell I Die, dog, in your guilt 1" — and, with a pain- 
ful effort, I bent him down over the abyss, and, at 
the same instant, caught by the rock with one 
hand, to save myself from perishing with my vic- 
tim. He yielded to the force which, perhaps, he 
could not at any time have withstood ; and I 
thought, for an instant, that I held him suspended 
over the gulf, into which I could spurn him with 
my foot In a moment, however, the wily serpent 
twined his arms round my legs, and dragged me 
down with him, upon the edge of the cliff, No 
situation could be more helpless than mine. Vic- 
tory, indeed, was easy, but only in union with 
death ; and it appeared, from the frantic efforts of 
my enemy, that he himself was content to die, so 
that we died together. 

I was deceived. The next moment he loosed his 
hold of my legs, and threw himself on the rock, 
only clinging by the hands to the ledge, till he had 
secured a footing below. This was instantaneously 
effected; and with what seemed to be the same mo- 
tion, he caught me by the foot, and dragged me over 
the precipice. I clasped him in my arms, as I fell, 
and tore him from the rock. A yell of rage and ter- 
ror burst from his lips. The providence of God in- 
terfered miraculously between me and what seemed 
inevitable destruction; for my strongly embroi- 
dered military jacket was caught in a point of the 
cliff, and I hung for some time help le ss and 
alone. 

When I decended to the surface of the earth, I 
found the two females hanging in distraction over 
the mangled body of Rusen, to the breast of whom 
the lantern was still fastened and uninjured* 

"Dorathen?" said I. 

"You here I merciful God, is this a dream?" 

"Yes-— it is a dream which we must all forget 
Away ! You, at least, should have nothing to do 
with guilt and death." 

She did not reply, but stooped down, and unfas- 
tened the lantern from the dead body. 

" Unhand me !" said she, in feverish agitation, 

I have a sacred duty to perform. Since Rusen 
failed, I will myself undertake the adventure I" 

"This is madness! You are not in a condition 
to act, or even to think at present ; and I must 
charge myself with your safety. Come, let us 
leave this accursed spot, and speedily — for I, too, 
have a duty to perform." 

"What?" said she, with a sudden animation; 
to disclose the conspiracy of women, and send 
the Dorathen whom you affected to love to the 
scaffold?" 

" No, by heaven ! not a word — not a look—" 

" But there are other witnesses ! The castle above 
contains a — a— paper, which I must burn to ashes 
before I can sleep again in this world." 



" I myself will do it Give me the light" 

" You ! Oh, no— no— no I" 

" Time presses—give me the light, Dorathen, I 
entreat— I insist I" She wrung her hands and wept 

" Do you fear that I shall read the document, 
and betray your accomplices ?" 

" Yes, I fear it!" said she quickly. 

"Shall I swear?" 

"No!— promise on your faith— on your honor- 
on your love. The document lies upon a «™«11 
box, on a table near the window of the tower. 
Promise, that without reading its address, without 
touching it even with your finger, you will set fire 
to it with this lantern, and Bee both box and paper 
consumed to ashes. Do you promise?" 

"I do, so help me heaven 1" I seized the Ian- 
tern, and sprang for the second time upon the stair. 
I reached the giddy height of the castle without 
accident, and ascended the crumbling staircase of 
the tower. In the highest apartment I saw the fatal 
packet, as described by Dorathen, and looking be- 
yond it to the window, that I might not read the 
address, I fixed my eyes upon the dark valley below 
me, surrounded by its darker mountains. 

I could not readily touch the packet with the ^m f 
of the lamp without looking, and turned my eyes 
for a moment upon the table. The packet had no 
address. A nervous tremor seized me at this 
instant, I knew not why ; but the paper had already 
ignited. It blazed like gunpowder ; and the fire 
communicating to the box, a column of steady 
flame rose np. I overthrew the table in a transport 
of rage and terror, and trampled the fatal appara- 
tus to pieces. But it was too late. ThesiOKixhad 
been given ! From every rock— from every moon- 
tain top, answering lights glared forth, like spectres 
in the night ; the roll of the drum— and the shrill 
call of the bugle— and the thunder of artillery, 
echoed through the valleys. That night the South- 
ern Tyrol was lost to Bavaria 1 and all owing to 
the ruse of Dorathen, 

I descended the rock, I know not how. I broke 
from the arms of Dorathen, and rushed like a mad- 
man towards the village. I arrived in time to see 
my brave fellows cut to pieces by the infuriated 
peasantry. Everywhere the cry resounded— S'trt 
McitS'ut Meitf It is time! It is time! I re- 
member no more :— when I woke from a raging 
fever, the Tyrol was again in the arms of its beloved 
Austria. Dorathen was my nurse. Soon after- 
wards Dorathen was my wife ! 



FIRST VIEW OF A HIPPOPOTAMUS. 



ll/iusN I pawed the limits of Egypt, and reached 
* * the romantic country of the Berbers, I sailed 
between shores of vegetation : the Nile was still a* 
broad as at Cairo, the breeze blew steadily south- 
ward, the landscapes increased in luxury, innu- 
merable water-wheels were fertilizing the cultivated 
ground, and the clouds began to assume that ver- 
milion tinge which is often visible near the equator. 
In this Ethiopian garden, I first saw a hippopota- 
mus. The men discerned htm about a quarter of a 
mile off, as he came up to breathe, and called my 
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attention to him. Our vessel was run towards him, 
and the sailors shouted, to draw his attention: 
4 *How is your wife, old boy!" — "Is your son 
married yet?" and other like exclamations. They 
insisted upon it that his curiosity would be excited 
by this means, and he would allow us to approach. 
I saw him at last within a hundred yards, but only 
the enormous head, which was more than three feet 
in breadth across the ears. He raised it with a 
tremendous snort, opening his huge mouth at the 
same time, and I thought I had never seen a more 
frightful looking monster. He came up in our 
wake, after we had passed, and followed us for some 
time. Directly afterwards we spied five crocodiles 
on a sand-bank. One of them was of a greyish 
yellow colour, and upward of twenty feet in lenth. 
We approached quietly to within a few yards of 
them, when my men raised their poles and shouted. 
The beasts started from their sleep, and dashed 
quickly into the water, the big yellow one striking 
so violently against our hull, that I am sure he went 
off with a headache. The natives have many super- 
stitions concerning the hippopotamus, and related 
to me some astonishing examples of his cunning 
and sagacity. Among others, they asserted, that an 
Arab woman, at Abou-Hammed, went down to the 
river to wash some clothes, once upon a time. She 
laid the garments upon some smooth stones, and 
was engaged in trampling tbem with her feet, when 
a huge hippopotamus thrust his head out of the 
river, and after watching her for some time, made 
for the shore. The woman fled in terror, leaving 
the clothes behind her; whereupon the beast 
immediately took her place, and pounded away so 
vigorously with his feet, that in a short time there 
was not left a fragment as big as your hand. — 
Bayard Taylor. 



LOVE BREEZES. 

BY MISS M. J. JKWI1UIY. 



" The toae 
With which he told another's lore 
Interpreted his own." 

CoUridgi. 

SEATED on a flowery bank, and overshadowed 
by one of those luxuriant chestnut trees for 
which the South of France has long been celebrated, 
Adele— young, beautiful, and a countess — might 
have been mistaken for a happy woman. The sur- 
rounding domain, which evidenced the presence of 
refined taste, no less than the possession of wealth, 
together with the chateau in the distance, were en- 
tirely her own ; and she had for her companion one 
who was also her bosom friend, considerably 
younger, and somewhat less lovely, but replete with 
sportive good sense, strong affection, and highbred 
vivacity. In met, she had much influence over the 
Countess, who, in her double character of beauty 
and heiress, was somewhat apt to be unreasonable 
in her demands, and suspicious of motives : she 
had more influence, our romance says, than hor 
guardian the old Marechal de B , who was con- 
sidered a very great man in the provinces ; or than 
his very stately wife, who wore longer lappets than 
the queen, and whose notions of propriety were 
stiffer than her best court petticoat. Nevertheless, 
at the present time, Adele appeared ill at ease, and 
not unruffled in temper ; or, as she had that morn- 



ing dismissed one of her suitors, torn up a dozen 
ballads in praise of her beauty, forbidden an old 
acquaintance her presence, and quarrelled with the 
identical lady of the lappets, it might be, that she 
was fatigued with her labors. Certain it is, she 
complained of everything excepting herself; ob- 
jected to the trickling sound of the fountain, the 
perfume of the flowers, and pleading a head-ache 
and bad spirits, requested Mathilde, the gayest of 
companions, to think instead of talk. Now, Ma- 
thilde had a natural, as well as a national indisposi- 
tion to refrain from the privilege of speech ; she 
had, beside, a womanly suspicion as to the cause of 
her friend's ill-humor, and the request only quick- 
ened her desire for conversation. 

"Well, Adele, if your head really aches, and 
your spirits are as bad as you say they are, try to 
catch a slumber and let me sing to you." 

"I am weary of the Troubadour strains ; when 
I have parted with my last jewel, I shall hear no 
more of * Us data beaux yeuz.* " 

" Tou shall hear nothing of the kind from me, I 
promise you," replied Mathilde, laughing; "nor 
will I offend your ear with praises of your meek, 
and gentle, and most reasonable nature; you need 
not listen unless you please ;" — and with this gene- 
rous permission she caught up Adele's guitar, and 
sang, in a piquant manner, an impromtu of her 

own : — 

There ones was a brave esvaller, 
Commanded by Cupid to bow ; 

And his mistress, though lovely, I hear, 
Had a very Sultana-like brow ; 

In battles and sieges he fought 
With many a Saracen Nero, 

Till back to his mistress he brought 
The fame and the heart of a here ; 

But when he presumed to demand 
The hero's reward in an story, 

His mistress in accents most bland- 
Desired him to gather more glory ! 
Poor Camilla! 

80 back went the young cavalier, 

Where dwells such obedience now! 
And he wove, amid penon and spear, 

A wreath for that fair cruel brow ; 
How crimson the roses he sent, 

But not with the summer sun's glow ; 
T was the crimson of battle—end lent 

By a brave heart for ever laid tow ! 
Now if such a lover I knew, 

And if I might be his adviser, 
I would bid him be tender and true, 

But certainly bid him be wiser. 
PoorCsmlfle! 

Mathilde gave the refrain of her madrigal with 
a peculiar emphasis — "What a pity," cried she, 
" that my memory should fail me just now ! — there 
were at least twenty-nine more stanzas, and all full 
of good advice, — to be sure, the burthen of * Pauvre 
Camilla !* came in rather too often, but people 
always should be tender-hearted in song—" 

" Mathilde, have done— and tell me at once how has 
De Valori merited that you should thus advocate 
his suit! — the CamiUe of your foolish ballad was 
faithful, and died— but he, my CamiUe— where is 
the fidelity of him, who, on returning home, after 
a long absence, allows six days to elapse without 
repairing to his mistress, when a bare league sepa- 
rates their domains 1" 

" And where is that mistress's good faith, who 
denies him her presence one hour, and reproaches 
him for non-appearance the next !" 



14 The cause— the cause, Mathilde," replied the 
Countess, and a tear started to her eye. 

" The provocation— the provocation, Adele," re- 
joined Mathilde. 

" Has he not," resumed the Countess, " lingered 
in Italy long after the wars had ceased to require 
his presence 1 Was he not, when there, first and 
last at every revel 1 Did he not flutter in the train 
of a certain Marchess, and, for aught I know, in 
the train of a dozen others 1 What care I for the 
vulgar homage of lance and brand, compared with 
the service of the heart 1— that which exists single, 
supreme, and undiminished — the same, whether 
cherished by the smiles and presence of its object, 
or unaided save by fancy and remembrance .'" 

" And who," interrupted Mathilde, scarcely able 
to restrain a smile, "and who deserves this said 
service of the heart so little as yourself 1 In sooth, 
fair Countess, yon may thank me if Camille cares 
one feather for you." 

Adele colored, somewhat in surprise and dis- 
pleasure. 

" Tes, indeed," continued Mathilde, " and you 
may thank me, too, if I do not appropriate him my- 
self, out of pure disinterested charity." 

Adele was constrained to smile, and her friend 
continued her list of good offices. 

" Who, pray, wrought a certain scarf v ith her 
own hands, and then presented it to Camille as a 
love-gift from his capricious Countess 1 Who list- 
ened to his complaints; never grew tired of his 
compliments (not one to myself, by the way), and 
now and then reported some stray word of commen- 
dation on his suit, or hunting garb— or it may be, 
when he departed for Italy, administered a kinder 
version of your farewell 1 — who but Mathilde 1 
And who, when tidings came that he had been sick 
at Milan, sent him some stolen token of your fa- 
vor, which, I warrant, would never have been done 
by yourself! Dearest Adele, fairest and most fro- 
ward of women ! why trifle thus with your own hap- 
piness, and with a gallant, faithful, heart 1" 

" Ah ! Mathilde," said the Countess with a sigh, 
" but how know I that even Camille would care for 
me were I Adele of yonder cottage, and not Adele 
of yonder chateau 1" 

"Now, to my fancy," replied her companion, 
" that doubt may be easily solved : the suitors who 
merely desire your possessions have, most of them, 
been wearied out by your caprices ; CamiUe, who 
loves you for yourself yet retains his patience ; but 
come, enough of this sitting still, this sighing, and 
this scolding, let us stroll towards the beech wood, 
and speak of something more agreeable to the 
brightness of the day." 

The youthful dames left the bank whereon they 
were seated, and strolled carelessly in the proposed 
direction ; but the brightness of the day, softened 
into tender gloom by the delicate and polished 
green of the beechen canopy, and the sweet notes 
of that bird which may be said to converse in song 
— that poet among birds, the nightingale — failed to 
chase the gloom from one brow, and the weight 
from one heart. The dialogue gradually dropped 
into silence, Adele sauntered on, seldom looking off 
the ground, and fast losing her thoughts in reverie. 
Suddenly Mathilde stopped, and exclaimed with 
evident embarrassment. 
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" Indeed — Indeed, Adele, I did not contrive this 
rencontre." 

" What do you mean by this rencontre 1" 

"Look there — yonder —close by the old beech 
that has a mound of turf beneath it." 

Adele looked in the direction pointed out, and 
felt — nay, there is no telling what she felt, to ob- 
serve the identical Camille de Valori in the act of 
advancing towards her, and too near to be abruptly 
turned away from, without more ill-breeding than 
beseemed a lady of condition. The Countess stood 
still — the young man continued to approach. His 
appearance was unimpeachable, though his address 
was marked by less self-possession than beseemed 
an accomplished cavalier ; but this, to a person ac- 
quainted with the cause, would scarcely have de- 
tracted from his merit. When within a few paces 
of the wandering dames, he removed his cap, and 
made a reverence so low, that the jewel in front 
brushed the hare-bells on the turf. Mathilde 
stepped forward, and extending her hand with frank 
and graceful courtesy, gave the stranger a blithe 
welcome to the land and home of his fathers. 

" And I, too," said the Countess, much embar- 
rassed, and consequently assuming much dignity ; 
14 1, too, rejoice that France no longer needs your 
absence abroad/' 

Camille again bent his head, and a cadence of 
melancholy was in his voice, as he replied, " My 
presence, madam, is I fear, likely to be little valued 
at home." 

The Countess rejoined somewhat touching the 
welfare and happiness of his vassals ; acid Mathilde, 
in despair at so inauspicious an opening, proposed 
to return to their former retreat, having suddenly 
discovered that the neighborhood of the fountain 
was cooler. During their stroll thither, the embargo 
being removed from her conversational powers, she 
took upon herself, and so dextrously managed, the 
whole duty of finding subject-matter, that her com- 
panions gradually became more at ease in each 
other's society, although neither knew precisely 
how it occurred. Once more the ladies resumed 
their flowery seat ; but Camille, before yielding to 
his natural impulse to seat himself also, said, whilst 
looking towards his advocate for encouragement, 
M But how know I that my sin of trespass, although 
committed in ignorance, is forgiven 1 I am still 
here an unbidden guest." 

"Ask no questions," replied Mathilde gaily; 
«* but sit down and render your company desirable, 
bidden or otherwise." 

Adele did not gainsay the permission. Camille 
threw himself on the grass, and Mathilde, snatching 
up her old friend the guitar, bid him accompany 
her in a celebrated Troubadour aong. He obeyed 
in a sprightly manner ; but it wae a strain that 
spake of Italy, its sunny skies and splendid cities, 
its pleasures and its arts ; and a shade came over 
the polished brow of the young Countess. " That 
strain is wanting," she observed, on its conclusion ; 
" it makes no mention of Italy's dark-eyed dames ; 
of the syrens who, I have heard, can obliterate from 
the minds of lovers all memory of those less fair or 
wily of their nativo land " 

Camille felt the hidden thrust; and his manly 
countenance betokened sorrow, wounded affection, 
and sense of wrong. 



" I might have known," said he, "that my rude 
minstrelsy would displease the ears that have re- 
velled in Provenoa! melodies. I have no other 
strain worthy of my auditors, but I know a tale, 
and that, craving your warrant, I will narrate, and 
then depart." 

The personages addressed bowed acquiescence, 
and Camille began his narrative, with an air and 
tone of earnest simplicity, not unalloyed by sadness. 

" Henri de Montolieu was my friend from earliest 
boyhood. We were trained in the courtesies of 
chivalry under the same noble knight, and together 
received the golden spurs after our first battle. I 
say not Henri was faultless — too much, I ween of 
this world's soiling influence clung to his heart, 
and too often were his words and bearing marked 
by pride and passion. But in all things that be- 
came a knight, De Montolieu was knightly. As to 
his birth, it was noble ; and if many of his com- 
peers possessed statelier chateaux and wider domains, 
not one enjoyed them with a blither heart. I ad- 
mit, that at the tilt-yard and the revel, Henri was 
often outshone in the splendor of hie armoT, and 
the fashion of his plume, but I never heard that 
his lance struck below the breast, or that his deeds 
ever woke a blush on the cheek of his ladye love. 
Small encouragement, I trow, did she bestow on 
him ; and if after lonely years of fruitless service 
he still loved her, I charge it wholly to the stub- 
bornness of his nature. xJut why speak I thus 
harshly of one for whom even I myself would gladly 
peril life and limb V* 

Camille paused; but the quick-witted Mathilde, 
who perceived the drift of the fablicau, made him a 
sign of encouragement to proceed. 

" I will not now describe the Lady Julienne," 
resumed Camille; "she was the crown imperial 
among women — somewhat stately and reserved, 
turning away from the vulgar admiration of the 
curious, deemed, therefore, by the multitude proud 
and capricious, because they knew not the treasures 
enshrined within her bosom ! Even Henri knew 
not their extent — that, however, which he did know, 
awoke in him a passion, which, from beardless youth 
to matured manhood, never passed away." 

" Never !" murmured the Countess, scarcely con- 
scious that she spoke. 

" No, never !" replied Camille, with deep emotion, 
"never for one moment. I have myself been with 
Henri wherever war or the festivals of peace have 
called our knighthood, during the last ten years. I 
have rode with him in merry England, been his 
camp- fellow in sunny Spain ; I have watched with 
him on the rampart, knelt with him on the eve of 
battle ; beheld him crowned in the tourney, and 
stretched on the couch of sickness ; but wherever 
he was, the remembrance of Julienne was para- 
mount to all other thoughts. The hope that she 
would one day requite his love, was to his existence 
what the rain is to the parched earth — no, Adele, he 
never changed." 

" O ! would I might chastise that cruel, foolish, 
discourteous Julienne," exclaimed Mathilde, with 
affected anger. " Now, I will warrant she pretends 
to doubt her lover's fidelity — well, how I rejoice she 
is no friend of mine. Good Camille, see you charge 
Henri to bid adieu to so ungracious a mistress with- 
out loss of time." 



" That is the only mission I would refuse to un- 
dertake for the Lady Mathilde," replied Camille, 
smiling. 

"De Valori," said the Countess, abruptly, re- 
garding him at the same instant with a searching 
glance, " De Valori, have not evil reports, embody- 
ing somewhat of truth, disparaged your friend's 
fidelity 1" 

"Yes," replied Camille, frankly, regarding the 
Countess in his turn with equal steadiness of gaze. 
Mathilde looked aghast at this confession. 

Adele— but it is impossible to describe how she 
looked. 

"Yes," resumed Camille, with the same manly 
simplicity, " those evil reports embodied somewhat 
of truth, and yet Henri was faithful. The late 
wars called him to Italy ; there, as elsewhere, he 
proclaimed his lady's beauty in every tourney, and 
in battle he used no other war-cry than her name. 
In sooth, that gentle sound was heard in many a 
deadly fray, and heard to bitter purpose. But Henri 
was cheered by no message or mark of favour in 
return ; and when wounds obliged him to forego 
steel and steed for a weary couch and the leech's 
drugs, his heart could bear up no longer : and so 
when he heard rumours that the Lady Julienne was 
about to bestow her hand on one of his many rivals, 
he determined to exchange his solitude for the 
masque and festival. He did 60 with returning 
health, and fluttered awhile the gayest and most 
miserable of men. Nay, he went further : he strove 
to forget, and he desired to love again, if not with 
love like that which had once formed the sunlight 
of his existence, at least with such as would guard 
his heart from dark and evil passions ; but did he 
succeed 1 No, no, no— Adele, dearest Adele ! the 
vain effort to recover freedom did but manifest the 
strength of the passion he strove to subdue : the 
struggle to break his chain, did but tighten its coils ; 
and if ever eye, or smile, or glance, or tone awoke 
his admiration for a moment, it was only from some 
fancied resemblance they bore to Julienne's. Judge, 
then, of his rapture, when, during his stay at Milan, 
he' received, wholly without expectation, a token of 
kindness from one so far distant ! Judge, too, of 
his dismay, when on hastening home, elated by the 
sudden revival of his hopes, Julienne denied him 
her presence, and that without assigning a cause !" 

Camille ceased, and the whole party remained 
silent for some minutes. Each was embarrassed, 
on the account of another. Camille, notwithstand- 
ing the sore trials his Countess had made him en- 
dure, was of that noble loving nature which pre- 
fers suffering pain to inflicting it, and pain, it was 
easy to see, his petit coute had inflicted ; and poor 
Camille looked at Adele with a very complex feel- 
ing of reverence, anxiety, and affection, mingled 
with a half-doubtful kind of hope. 

Mathilde paid the penalty consequent upon un- 
authorised interference in affairs which do not be- 
long to us; and secretly determined to give up 
managing lovers for the future, Mathilde looked 
at her friend with anxiety little short of Camille's, 
but her hopes of a favourable issue were stronger. 

Adele was, after all, the person most to be pitied. 
She felt she had behaved with unkindness and in- 
justice, yet scarcely liked, or rather scarcely knew 
how to make the admkfcion ; but where the con- 
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test is only between love and pride, it is easy to guess 
which will prove triumphant. " At least," said she, 
stretching out her hand to her cavalier, " I am bound 
in courtesy to invite you to the chateau, after your 
long absence, both as a neighbour and a friend — let 
us return thither." 

Mathilde sprang up in an ecstasy. Camille crim- 
soned with emotion. The former, on some cun- 
ningly devised pretext, soon left her companions to 
pursue their way alone. Their progress was delayed 
by no apparent cause, and yet, by some strange 
fatality, they did not reach the chateau till double 
the length of time had elapsed that was requisite 
for the walk. Mathilde rallied them on the supposed 
interesting discoveries made by the way : in reply, 
Adele blushed, and Camille smiled ; and a month 
afterwards, blush and smile were both interpreted 
in a way satisfactory to all parties. It is but jus- 
tice to state that Adele, as a wife, amply repaid 
Camille for all his sufferings as a lover, and that 
Mathilde being no longer required as peace-maker, 
from the fact of there being no quarrels* found lei- 
sure to get married herself. 



AN ILL-TIMED BON-MOT. 



TCROGERE, an actor at one of the minor theatres 
•*■ of the Boulevard in Paris, had entered into an 
engagement with the manager of the French 
Theatre at St. Petersburg!!, where he had the good 
fortune so greatly to please Paul I., that he soon 
became a distinguished favourite of the monarch. 
An ill-timed monrmot one day convinced Frogere 
how dangerous it was to speak too freely to the 
eccentric autocrat. It was at the imperial dinner- 
table* when one of the guests lauded the present 
Emperor at the expense of Peter the Great 

" That is robbing Peter to pay Paul, 11 said the 
Emperor, turning to his favourite ; " is it not so, 
Frogere 1" 

" Certainly, sir," answered the latter. " To satisfy 
Paul we may rob not only Peter the Great, but also 
Peter the Apostle." 

•• And pray, why so 1" asked the Czar, quickly. 

" Because," said the actor, " Paul in his anger 
has frequently commanded, in the words of our 
Saviour, ' Go and bear the cross throughout the 
world, more especially in Siberia." 

Paul showed anger in his face, and no one dared 
to laugh or to be pleased with the actor's reply. A 
lew minutes afterwards the Emperor rose and dis- 
missed the company. 

It was in the middle of winter, about midnight, 
when Frogere was aroused from his sleep by a loud 
knocking at his door. He jumped from his bed, 
opened the door, and saw to his amazement an 
officer and a file of soldiers enter the apartment 
The former produced a warrant from the Emperor, 
banishing Frogere to Siberia. We may readily 
imagine the terror of the Frenchman. He cried, 
threw himself upon the floor, tore his hair, and re- 
peatedly exclaimed, " What crime have I committed 
to deserve such punishment 1" He received no 
answer. He begged for a few hours' delay, to throw 
himself at the feet of the monarch and learn the 
nature of his guilt. In vain: the officer would 
allow him only time to pack up a few clothes and 
Scarcely was the operation finished, when 



he was surrounded by the soldiers and carried out- 
side the house, where a coach was in waiting. He 
was then lifted into it — more dead than alive — while 
two soldiers, with drawn swords and cocked pistols, 
took their scats on each side of him. The doors of 
the vehicle were locked, and, the officer giving the 
signal, the coach rolled away at full speed, sur- 
rounded by a cavalry escort. How long the first 
stage lasted, Frogere was unable to tell, the vehicle 
was so thickly covered that not the least ray of light 
could penetrate. He was told on entering the 
coach, that the soldiers had orders to shoot him on 
the spot the moment he opened his mouth to put 
any questions to them. He consequently observed 
strict silence, and suffered a world of pain. The 
door of the coach was at last opened — it was broad 
daylight. His eyes, however, were bandaged, and 
he was led into a miserable hut, the doors and 
windows of which were closed as soon as he entered. 
When the bandage was removed, he saw, by the 
faint glimmer of a rush-light, a dish of coarse food 
upon a board before him. Though he had been fast- 
ing for some time, he could hardly swallow a mor- 
sel ; fear, however, induced him to eat, for the faces 
that watched his motions seemed to portend no 
good. Siberia ! Siberia ! that was the only thought ; 
he was to live in that terrible land. Frogere gave 
himself up to despair, when the previous officer — 
by-the-bye, an old acquaintance — entered the room, 
attended by a courier. The poor prisoner felt as if 
he had not seen that friendly face for years. In the 
joy of his heart, he was about to embrace him ; but 
a motion with the hand and a stern look restrained 
him, while the finger of the officer, pressed upon his 
lips, imposed silence. He had flattered himself that 
the courier had brought an order for his release ; 
but he was mistaken. 

The officer dismissed his guide, and ordered the 
soldiers to leave the room and wait outside. Being 
alone with the prisoner, he said, almost in a whis- 
per," Frogere, we must now part. I have accom- 
panied you the first stage, and you will hence be 
under the inspection of another officer. Be careful 
not to speak a word. I risk much even in giving 
this caution ; but I am your friend. Have you any 
orders for me 1 Can I serve you on my return to 
St. Petersburgh !" Poor Frogere melted into tears. 
Instead of replying to the question, he only bewailed 
having to undergo a punishment for an unknown 
crime. "An unknown crimet^ said the officer. 
" Don't you, then, know what you have done ! Are 
you mad, Frogere ? Have you forgotten the sarcas- 
tic jest you made at the imperial table T It has 
offended the Emperor ; you are punished because 
there was so much truth in it." 

" Good heavens !" exclaimed the exile. 

" Hush ! be silent ! " whispered the other ; " walls 
have ears. But, not to waste time, listen, Frogere. 
I am the only one whom you know : henceforth, 
during your long journey, you will find faces wholly 
unknown to you. The Emperor, you are aware, is 
immovable in his resolves, and inexorable in his 
wrath. You had better, therefore, be resigned to 
your fate; you have nothing to hope. Tell me, 
then, quickly, what I can do for you." 

" Speak for me to his Majesty." 

" Not a word of that," said his friend ; " ask 
anything but that." 



" If that be the case," said poor Frogere, " I 
have nothing to ask." 

"And your money and trinkets," rejoined the 
officer, "you have left them all behind. Can I 
lodge them safely for you somewhere, until you 
return 1" 

" My return 1" gasped Frogere ; " then I am not 
exiled for lifeV 1 

" Of course not — only for three years. Take 
courage ; they will soon pass away — and then " 

" Three years for an innocent word !" whined 
Frogere, and began again to cry and complain. But 
at this moment the soldiers entered, and, bandaging 
his eyes, they lifted him into the vehicle, and away 
it rolled again. 

It seemed a very long stage — for Frogere calcu- 
lated that he had travelled a whole day, when the 
vehicle again stopped. As before, he was ban- 
daged and led into a wretched hut, a counterpart 
of the first, and lighted by a piece of blazing pine- 
wood. The same coarse food was again placed 
before him. He looked at the faces around him. 
None that he knew — none that inspired him with 
comfort. After several similar journeys, the vehicle 
again stopped By Frogere's estimate, as well as 
he could tell, he had travelled three days and nights. 
His eyes were bandaged as before ; bnt, instead of 
being led, his guides seized him, and carried him 
for some time, until they placed him upon a wooden 
bench. He waited for a few moments, and won- 
dered why the bandage was not removed. At last 
he heard soft whisperings, and then quick steps 
approaching. His hands were suddenly seized, and 
tied behind his back. He tremblingly asked what 
it meant, but received no reply. In another moment 
his coat was torn off his shoulders, and his breast 
laid bare. Frogere now thought that eternity, 
instead of Siberia, was to be the goal of his jour- 
ney. " Take aim '" was the command of one whose 
voice he thought he knew — " Fire!" and several 
shots were at once discharged. Frogere fell sense- 
less to the ground. He was raised, unwounded, 
and whilst he was borne along he became sensible 
of a division of soldiers marching past him. Hav- 
ing been placed upon a chair, his hands were 
unbound, and the bandage removed. He then found 
himself in the same room, at the same table, and 
in the same company, where that unhappy bon-mot 
had escaped him. Opposite to him sat the Empe- 
ror. The astonishment, terror and doubt alter* 
nately reflected in the poor actor's face, so greatly 
excited the risible faculties of Paul, that the entire 
company joined heartily in the mirth. Frogere 
fell in a swoon. The whole terrible trip had only 
lasted twenty-four hours. The Emperor had accom- 
panied him in disguise all the time, and found 
immense delight in the prisoner's painful sufferings. 
Though used to comedies, it was long before the 
actor recovered from the sad dream of the imperial 
farce. 



MEDITATIONS OF PAUL PRY, JUN. ] 



1VTOT a blessed bit of gossip have I heard for a 
■*■ * whole week ! not a single case of " Swartwout- 
ing-," no minister'" been to the theatre; and my 
friend Tom, editor of the "Sky Rocket" (who 
never cares whether a rumour be true or false, where 
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it hits, so that it makes a paragraph), is quite in 
despair. He's really afraid the world is growing 
virtuous — says it would he a hundred dollars in his 
pocket, to get hold of a bit of scandal in such a 
dearth of news; and if the accused party gets 
obstreperous, he'd just as lief publish one side as 
the other ! The more fuss the better ; all he's afraid 
of is, they won't think it worth noticing ! 

Ah ! we've some new neighbours in that house ; 
pretty woman there, at the window ; glad of that ! 
In the first place, it rests my eyes to look at them ; 
in the next place, where there's a pretty woman, 
you may be morally certain there'll be mischief, 
sooner or later, L e. if they don't have somebody 
like me to look after them ; therefore I shall keep 
my eye on her. That's her husband in the room, 
I'm certain of it (for all the while she is talking to 
him, she's looking out of window!) There he goes 
down street to his business— a regular humdrum, 
henpecked, " ledger " looking Lilliputian. Was not 
cut out for her, that's certain ! Well, my lady's 
wide awake enough ! Look at her eye ! No use 
in pursing up that pretty mouth ! — that eye tells the 
story ! Nice little plump figure ; coquettish turn 
of the head, and a spring to her step. Well, well, 
I'll keep my eyes open. 

Just as I expected ! there's a young man ringing 
at the door ; " patent leather," " kid gloves," white 
hand, ring on the little finger — hope she won't shut 
the blinds now. There ! she has taken her seat on 
the sofa at the back part of the room. She don't 
escape me that way, while I own a spy-glass! 
Jupiter ! if he is not twisting her curls round his 
fingers ! Wonder how old " Ledger" would like 
that! 

Tuesday. — Boy at the door with a bouquet. Can't 
ring the bell ; I'll just step out and offer to do it for 
him, and learn who sent it ! " Has orders not to 
tell ;" umph, Vve no orders " not to tell ;" so here 
goes a note to Ledger about it ; that little gipsy is 
stepping rather too high. 

Wednesday. — Here I am tied up for a month at 
least ; scarcely a Whole bone in my body, to say 
nothing of the way my feelings are hurt, How did 
I know that young man " was her brother V* Why 
couldn't Ledger correct my mistake in a gentlemanly 
way, without daguerreotyping it on my back with a 
horsewhip 1 It is true I am not always correct in 
my suspicions, but he ought to have looked at my 
motives ! Suppose it hadn't been her brother, now ! 
It's astonishing, the ingratitude of people. It's 
enough to discourage all my attempts at moral 
reform! 

Well, it's no use attacking that hornet's nest 
again ; but I've no doubt some of the command- 
ments are broken somewhere ; and with the help 
of some "opodeldoc" Til get out and find where it 
is ! — Shadows and Sunbeams, by Fanny Fern. 



THE QUEEN OF SCOTS AND CHATELAR; 

OS, TWILIGHT MVIIK08 US HOLT*OOD. 

rrtHERE are no mysteries into which we are so 
-*- fond of diving as the mysteries of the heart. 
The hero of the best novel in the world, if he could 
not condescend to fall in love, might march through 
his three volumes and excite no more sensation 
than his grandmother ; and a newspaper without a 



breach of a promise of marriage, is a thing not to be 
endured. 

It is not my intention to affect any singular ex- 
ception from this natural propensity, and I am ready 
to confess that the next best thing to being in love 
one's self, is to speculate on the hopes and fears 
and fates of others. How truly interesting are the 
little schemes and subterfuges, the romancing and 
story-telling of our dove-eyed and gentle-hearted 
play- fellows I I have listened to a lame excuse for 
a stolen ride in a tilbury, or a duet in the woods, 
with wonderful sensibility ; and witnessed the cere- 
mony of cross questioning with as much trepidation 
as I could have felt had I been the culprit myself. 
It is not, hewever, to be maintained that the love 
adventures of the present age can, in any way, com- 
pete with the enchantment of days agone ; when 
tender souls were won by such exploits, and 
Cupid's dart was a twenty-foot lance, ordained only 
to reach the lady's heart through the ribs of a rival. 
This was the golden age of love, albeit I am not one 
to lament it, thinking, as I do, that it is far more 
sensible to aid and abet my neighbour in toasting 
the beauty of his mistress, than to caper about with 
him in the lists, for contradiction's sake, to the im- 
minent danger and discomfort of us both. After 
this came the middle or dark age of love, when it 
had ceased to be a glory, but had lost nothing of its 
fervour as a passion. If there is here less of 
romance than in the tilting days, there is con- 
siderably more of interest, because there is more of 
mystery. In the one, the test of true love was to 
make boast, in the other it was to keep secret. Ac- 
cordingly, for an immense space of time, we have 
nothing but such fragments of adventures as could 
be gathered by eaves-droppers, who leave us to put 
head and tail to them as best suits our fancy ; and 
the loves of queen Elizabeth, who lived, as it were, 
only yesterday, are less known than the loves of 
queen Genevra, who perhaps never lived at all. 

These amatory reflections occurred to me some 
little time ago, during a twilight reverie in the long, 
gloomy banqueting-room of Holyrood. It was the 
very land of love and mystery, for there was 
scarcely one of the grim visages which glared upon 
the walls, but had obtained his share of celebrity in 
lady's bower as well as in tented field; and of 
scarcely one of whom any certain and defined ad- 
ventures have fyeen handed down. I continued 
speculating through this line of kings, blessing the 
mark, and confounding the painter who has given 
us so little of their history in their faces, till I grew 
quite warm upon the subject, and found myself 
uniting and reasoning upon the few facts of which 
we are in possession, till I fancied I could penetrate 
through two or three centuries at least, and had a 
pretty shrewd idea as to who and who had been 
together. 

Scotland has, I think, in spite of its sober, money- 
making character, always excited a more romantic 
curiosity than England. This, peihaps, is more 
owing to its peculiar misfortunes than to any par- 
ticular difference of disposition. Our own heroes 
have been as brave, and no doubt, as loving, but 
they do not walk under such a halo of pity ; and 
whilst we pry with eagerness into the secrets of the 
gallant James's, we suffer those of their English 
contemporaries to be "interred with their bones." 



I have always felt this strongly, and at the time of 
which I speak, I felt it stronger than ever. I was 
treading upon the very boards which had bounded 
to their manly steps, and was surrounded by the 
very walls which possessed the secret of their 
hearts. — From that identical window, perhaps, had 
the first James gazed upon the moon, which I saw 
rising, and fancied that he almost held comnraiie 
with the eyes of his English Beauty. There, per- 
haps, had the royal poet entwined her name with 
the choicest hopes of his bosom, and woven a tale 
of happiness which concealed but too securely the 
assassin and the dagger behind it. There, too, 
might the courteous and courageous victims of Flod- 
den Field and Solway Moss, have planned the loves* 
which characterized their lives, and the wars which 
concluded them, almost at the same moment. And 
there might the hapless Mary have first listened to 
the poisonous passion of a Darnley or a Bothwetl, 
and afterwards shed the tears of bitterness and self- 
reproach. 

I paced this sad-looking room of rejoicing quite 
unconscious of the hours that were passing ; for I 
was alone and in a train of thought which nothing 
but a hearty shake could have interrupted. Mary, 
and all her beauty and talents and acquirements, 
continued floating before me. Her world of lovers 
and admirers, who, for the most part, were sleeping 
in a bloody bed, seemed rising one by one to my 
view, and I wandered with them through their hopes, 
and their fears, and their sorrows, even to the scaf- 
fol, as though I had been the ghost of one of them 
myself, and were possessed of secrets of which there 
is no living record. 

Many of these ill-fated hearts have, by their 
nobility or their exploits, or by the caprice of 
historians, received their full meed of applause and 
pity ; many, no doubt, have sunk into oblivion ; and 
some, in addition to their misfortunes, have left 
their memories to combat with the censure which 
has been thought due to their presumption; — of 
these last I have always considered the unfortunate 
Chatelar to have been the most hardly used, and in 
the course of my musings, I endeavoured to puzzle 
out something satisfactory to myself upon his dark 
and distorted history. 

The birth of Chatelar, if not notable, was in no 
common degree honourable, for he was great- 
nephew to the celebrated Bayard, U Chevalier sans 
peur et sans tache. It is said that he likewise bore a 
strong resemblance to him in person, possessing a 
handsome face and a graceful figure ; and equally 
in manly and elegant acquirements, being an expert 
soldier and an accomplished courtier. In addition 
to this, says Brantome, who knew him personally, 
he possessed a most elegant mind, and spoke and 
wrote, both in prose and poetry, as well as any man 
in France. 

Few of my readers need be reminded how insensi- 
bly and certainly the tongue which speaks of that 
which is dear to our hearts, is stored up with it in 
the same treasury. The tale and the teller of it— the 
leaf and the wave it falls upon — arrive at the same 
time at the same destination. Histories, for the most 
part, insinuate that Mary's carriage towards Chetelar 
was merely that of kindness and courtesy ; but this, 
I think, is an inference not warranted by the various 
facts which they have been unsfcle to repress, and 
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not even the silence of the inverate John Knox upon 
this head, oan convince me that Chatelar had not 
reason to believe himself beloved. 

Let ns then imagine, if we can, what was likely 
to be the intoxication produced in the brain as well 
as the bosom of a man with an enthusiastic tem- 
perament by a free and daily intercourse, during 
three months, with the fascination* of a creature 
like Mary. What tales could that old mis-shapen 
boudoir, famous only in common estimation, for 
the murder of Rizzio and the boot of Darnley, tell 
of smiles and tears over the fortunes of dear and 
distant companions of childhood, as narrated by 
the voice of one to whom, perhaps, they were 
equally dear ! What tales could it tell of mingling 
music, and mingling poetry, and mingling looks, 
and vain regrets, and fearful anticipations ! Here 
had the day been passed in listening to the praises 
of each other, from lips in which praise was a talent 
and a procession ; and hers had the twilight stolen 
upon them when none were by, and none could 
know how deeply the truth of those praises was 
acknowledged. Let us imagine all this, and, like- 
wise, how Chatelar was likely to be wrought upon 
by the utter hopelessness of bis case. 

Had the object of his passion been upon anything 
like a level with him, had there been the most 
remote possibility of a chance of its attainment, his 
subsequent conduct would, most likely, not have 
been such as to render him a subject for investiga- 
tion. But Mary must have been as inaccessible to 
him as the being or another world. The devotion 
which he felt for her was looked upon by the heads 
of her Court as a species of sacrilege ; and he 
was given to believe that each had. a plan for 
undermining his happiness and removing him 
from her favor. If this could not be effected, 
it was a moral certainty that Mary, in the bloom of 
her youth and the plontitude of her power, must 
become to some one of her numerous suitors all 
that she could ever become to him. Of these two 
cases, perhaps, the one was as bad as the other, and 
Chatelar was impelled to an act of desperation 
which, in these matter-of-fact days, oan scarcely be 
conceived. On the night of the 12th of February, 
1668, he was found concealed in the youag Queen's 
bed-ehamber. 

It would, I fear, be a difficult undertaking, in the 
eyes of dispassionate and reasoning persons, to 
throw a charitable doubt upon the motives of this 
unseasonable intrusion. The fair and obvious in- 
ference is, that he depended upon the impression he 
had made upon Mary's heart, and the impossibility 
of their lawful union. In some degree, too, he 
might have been influenced by the perilous conse- 
quences of a discovery, to which he possibly thought 
her love would not permit her to expose him. The 
propriety of this argument, if he made use of it, 
was not put to the test, for his discovery fell to the 
lot of Mary's female attendants before she retired. 

On the following morning, the affair was rn*A* 
known to the Queen by her ladies. Had they been 
wise enough to hold their peace, it is odds but the 
lover's taste for adventure would have been satisfied 
by the first essay. Instead of this, being forbidden 
all future access to her presence, he became more 
desperate than ever. His motives had been mis- 
construed ; his actions, he thought, had been mis- 



represented ; he was bent on explanation, and he 
hoped for pardon. Thus it was that when Mary, 
on the same day, quitted Edinburgh, her disgraced 
admirer executed his determination of following 
her ; and, on the night of the 14th, seized the only 
opportunity of an interview by committing the very 
same offence for which he was then suffering : — 
Mary had no sooner entered her chamber than 
Chatelar stood before her. 

Whatever her feelings may have been towards 
him, it is not surprising that this sudden apparition 
should have proved somewhat startling, and have 
produced an agitation not very favourable to his 
cause. It may be presumed that she was not mis- 
tress of her actions, for certain it is, that she did 
that which, if she possessed one-half of the womanly 
tenderness for which she has credit, must have been 
a blight and a bitterness upon ber after life. Cha- 
telar comes, wounded to the quick, to supplicate a 
hearing ; and the Queen, it is said, " was fain to 
cry for help," and desired Murray, who came at her 
call, " to put his dagger into him." 

Thus, by dint of unnecessary terrors and unmean- 
ing words, was Chatelar given over to an enemy 
who had always kept a jealous eye upon him, and 
to justice, which seemed determined to strain a 
point for his sake, and give him something more 
than his due. In a few days he was tried, and 
experienced the usual fate of favourites, by being 
condemed to death. 

Alas, how bitter is the recollection of even trifling 
injuries towards those who loved and are lost to us 
Yet what had this been in counterpoise to the 
reflections of Mary t She had given over a fond 
and a fervent heart to death for no fault but too 
much love, and any attempt to recal the deed might 
have sfforded a colour to the aspersions which 
malignant persons were ever ready to cast upon her 
character, but could have availed no further. 

For Chatelar there was little leisure for reflec- 
tion. The fever of the ftnt surprise-— the strange, 
the appalling conviction as to the hand which 
hurled him to his fate— the shame, the humiliation, 
the indignation, had scarce time to cool in his for- 
feit blood, before he was brought out to die the 
death of a culprit upon the scaffold. 

It has been the fashion for writers upon this sub- 
ject, in the quiet and safety of their firesides, to 
exclaim against his want of preparation for his 
transit; but, under such circumstances, I cannot 
much wonder that he should rather rebel against 
the usual ceremonies of psalm-singing and last 
speeches. If he might have died more like a 
priest, it is certain that he could not have died 
more like a gallant cavalier ; and if he chooso to 
nerve himself for death by reading Ronsard's hymn 
upon it, it is no proof that he looked with irrever- 
ence upon what was to follow it. His last words 
are extremely touching; for they prove that, though 
he considered that Mary had remorselessly sacri- 
ficed his life, his sorrow was greater than his re- 
sentment, and his love went with him to the 
grave. "Adieu," he said, turning to the quarter 
in which he supposed her to be, "adieu, most 
beautiful ami most cruel princess in the world !" 
and then submitting himself to the executioner, 
he met the last stroke with a courage consistent 
with his character. 



Of Mary's behaviour on this event, history, I 
believe, gives no account. 

My ponderings upon this singular story had de- 
tained me long. The old pictures on the walls 
glistened and glimmered in the moonshine like a 
band of spectres ; and, at last, I fairly fancied that 
I saw one grisly gentleman pointing at me with 
his truncheon, in the act of directing his furies 
to " seise me and take me to their torments." It 
was almost time to be gone; but the thought of 
Chatelar seemed holding me by the skirts. I could 
not depart without taking another look at the scene 
of his happiest hours, and I stole, shadow-like, with 
as little noise as I could, through the narrow pas- 
sages and staircases, till I stood in Mary's little 
private apartment. As I passed the antechamber, 
the light was shining only on the stain of blood ; 
the black shadows here and elsewhere, made the 
walls appear as though they had been hung with 
mourning ; and the ghost of a tune was haunting 
my ears with : "Adieu plavant pay* de France." I 
do not know that ever I felt so melancholy ; and 
had not the owl just then given a most dismal 
whoop, there is no telling but that I might have 
had courage and sentiment enough to have stayed 
until I had been locked up for the night. I passed 
by the low bed, under which Chatelar is said to have 
hidden himself. It must have cost him some trou- . 
ble to get there f I glanced hastily at the faded 
tambour work, which, it is possible, he might have 
witnessed in its progress ; and I shook my head 
with much satisfaction to think that I had a head 
to shake. " If," said I, " there is more interest at- 
tached to the old times of love, it is, after all, in 
some degree, counterbalanced by the safety of the 
present ; and I know not whether it is not better 
to be born in the age when racks and torments are 
used metaphorically, than in those in which it is an 
even chance that I might have encountered the 
reality." R. s. 



OUT-OF-DOOR EXERCISE. 

■ ' «•» — 

EVERY woman, every fashionable woman, even, 
has a heart, at least considered as the organ 
of circulation; and blood-vessels, on the healthy 
play of which depends the bloom of her face, and 
which will not play healthily without out-of-door 
exercise. She has also muscles and ligaments, 
which have to brace her up, hold her together, and 
keep her clean-limbed, but will do nothing of the 
sort for long, unless they are maintained in proper 
tension by the same means. Let her loll about all 
day in a close "muggy" house, instead of exerting 
herself for a due time in the fresh air, and »he 
quickly begins to droop and look unwholesome. 
Soon her complexion fades, or grows discoloured, 
her features are puffed or shrunken, her form either 
wastes or swells, she gets either haggard and lanky, 
or round and fat ; her figure tumbles all of a heap ; 
her ankles give out, her feet spread and flatten ; her 
elastic step becomes a waddle ; and her person alto- 
gether acquires the style of a cow. Brilliant eyes, 
on the other hand, complexion to match, features 
retaining the chiselled outline, a slim and smart 
figure, neatly turned ankles, finely arched insteps, 
are the reward of walking or xiding out at a good 
pace, and for a reasonable distance, every practi- 
cable day. And by these means is preserved for 
many a year a contour, the cut of which resembles 
that of the doe or the gazelle. At no period of the 
year is any healthy young woman, of whatever 
station, obliged to exchange out-of-door recreation 
for in-door amusement, except when it hails, or 
rains, or snows, or thunders and lightens, or blows 
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a hurricane. Are theTe not rant never mind the 
expense : the war with Russia has not made them 
dearer than the attendance of a simpering doctor. 
Are there not muffs, and boas, ana all sorts of 
water- proof armour t Young ladies, take the advice 
of your elders, and as the old women say, " Get 
out!" — in all tolerable weather. As to necessary 
in-door amusement, mind, it also may be made con- 
ducive to beauty by being rendered in some degree 
intellectual. Intelligence adds considerably to the 
lustre of the eyes, which, without it, have only the 
glitter of glass beads, whilst the best shaped and 
most splendidly coloured face which they can be 
stuck in, resembles that of a waxen dummy in a 
hair-dresser's shop. In order, therefore, to attract 
admiration, ladies of fashion would do well to culti- 
vate intelligence, to some extent, by way of in-door 
amusement. Beauty may be called a fading flower ; 
bat it is a flower that will fade very much the 
sooner for being taken in-doors for the winter, like a 
geranium. — Punch. 



NEW PUBLICATIONS. 



AMABEL, a Familt History. By Mary Elisabeth 
Wonneley. In one vol. 12mo. 470 pp. New 
York, Bnnce <k Brother. This story, remarkable 
for the intensity of the sentiment it embodies, for 
its vigorous and polished diction, great range of 
scene and character, and for an originality and en- 
ergy developed by the principal persons figuring 
in it— Captain Warner, Amabel (the heroine), and 
Ferdinand Gruiscard (who originates the stormy ac- 
tion of the plot) — may be looked upon as a decided 
success. Singular in its structure, it embodies four 
great phases of a woman's life, of which love is the 
active element; and, though somewhat complex, 
there is no confusion or intricacy beyond that 
which is perfectly legitimate. Amabel, daughter 
of a giddy and almost unloving mother, is taken by 
an unrefined uncle, and brought up by him at 
Malta. It is there she is seen by an eccentric phy- 
sician, Doctor Glassock (quite an original by-the- 
by), whose cynical morality does her no bad service, 
and from whose knowledge and attainments she 
gathers the best lessons and learning, both alike 
destitute of world liness or conventionality. She is 
an impulsive child of nature, ingenuous to such a 
degree as, under certain aspects, to make her con- 
duct as eccentric, at times, as that of her growling 
friend and tutor. A young French sea officer is 
brought wounded and a prisoner to Malta (in Cap- 
tain Warner's vessel), and this Frenchman (Felix 
Gruiscard) she falls in love with. Here now begins 
one phase of her life, painted in hues the most daz- 
zling ; but unfortunately he is removed from her 
at a moment and under circumstances, when the 
moment and the event are the most important in 
her life ; for, loving him unreservedly, he is made 
to appear to her as unworthy, dishonored, and de- 
serting her from the basest motives. This blow 
strikes Amabel sharpest in her tenderest part 
Time elapses, however, events go on, and she is in 
England, wedded to Captain Warren, who had pro- 
duced her proofs of the death of Felix (he having 
also broken his parole y for it is now war time); but 
wedded to a worthy, brave, and honest man, her 
domestic life is rendered miserable by his mother, 
his friends, and all surrounding her. At this time 
Ferdinand Guiscard appears, with the intention of 
avenging upon Captain Warner the death of his 
brother Felix, of which, however, the captain is 
really innocent, the whole unhappy matter arising 
from the freak of a fuddled first lieutenant An- 



other dark and desolating phase of Amabel's life is 
at hand. She is compromised by Guiscard, and 
believed by her husband to be guilty, and alto- 
gether very worthless. Here we have two or three 
scenes, where the powers and abilities of the au- 
thoress are most effective. Then follow a duel, 
repudiation, separation, and terrible anguish, and 
Amabel surrenders every hope formed. Years 
again pass by, and tempests and battle, hunger and 
the plague, have by turns taken Warner in their 
strong grasp, and when almost dying in his plague- 
spotted ship, without help or succor, Amabel, des- 
pite danger and obstacle, plays the part of a minis- 
tering angel by his side ; and it is here that the 
heroism of the woman approaches sublimity ; and 
though storm drives the drifting hulk from her 
moorings to the shores of Brittany, and wreck fol- 
lows after, love, ever victorious, watches over both, 
and, like a blessed star, lights them to shelter and 
safety, and the bitterness of the past is lost in the 
happiness of the present, and in the promise of the 
future. Some splendid writing gives to these 
scenes a character of the greatest dramatic force, 
allied with true tragio dignity, while the person- 
ages of the tale are all drawn by a master-hand. 
It is, in effect, perfect as a work of its class, having 
little in common with the stereotyped plot or peo- 
ple of the ordinary novel, of which our extracts 
will give abundant proof. 

THE DUEL. 

When she had retched this spot, sad east her eyes around, 
•he taw nearly a quarter of a mile below, la the West Mea- 
dow, the group the was In starch of. To the right her little 
messenger was running for dear life, and making ilgnali ; bat 
it was eridtnt ht would not reach the spot till all was over. 
The ground was measured, and the parties, with their wea- 
pons raised, were In the act of taking aim. They were too 
far off to be distinguished from one another ; but the saw the 
flash and heard the shot. Forgetting her own hurts, the 
ttarted to run down the hill ; but her ancle gave way under 
her, and the was compelled to tit down on the damp gran and 
wait the Issue. Oh t how the prayed, In very agony of suppli- 
cation : as If prayer could even then reverse the decree that 
had gone forth, and had been executed — that our father in 
heaven would spare her husband 1 At length one man disen- 
gaged himself from the group, and making a straight course 
for the house, came directly towards her. As he approached 
the BelTldere the son glanced on the gold lace of his undress 
uniform, and she saw It was her husband. She wared her 
hand to him. She called to him. I do not think that at flrtt 
all this attracted his attention, otherwise he might have turn- 
ed aside to avoid her. As It was, he almost came upon her 
unawares, and stopped breathless. 

1 Leonard ! n She made aa effort to rise, and throw herself 
upon his breast, but It was unsuccessful. She fell at his feet. 
Fesr and thankfulness, and pain and agitation, choked her 
voice, but the gasped out— "I thank God you are safe. I 
prayed you might be safe.'* 

> That's his blood," said Captain Warner, fiercely agitated. 
" That is his blood," displaying his hands, '* and mine," hold- 
ing out bis left arm. " You may be proud of your work : you 
hare been the death of one man, and the dishonor of another. 
Do you hear me, madam V* he continued, taking; hold of her. 
Do you know that you have been my ruin T Do you know 
that I am a deserter from my ship— from my pott. In time of 
danger? Do you know," he continued, raising bis rolce, 
that I shall be tried forthit by a court-martial and be shot, 
madam ?" 

'Leonard, listen I FOrgtve me, If you can," she faintly fal- 
tered. 

He pushed her back. 

41 Leonard ! — she clasped her arms tight round his knees, 
her white arms glancing bare In the bright morning sunlight 
— " hear me, not for my own sake, but for our child's t The 
child that I shall bear you, dearest Leonard 1" 

He broke from her with an oath. 



" By the heaven that's above as !*' he exclaimed, name no 
child of yours to me. Ill not acknowledge it. No court of 
justice upon earth could compel me to acknowledge it. I dis- 
own It. I disown you. Swear— swear," he cried, growing 
more and more excited, as, half unconsciously, perhaps, he 
presented the pistol he held In his right hand at her head— 
" Swear that if I spare you and myself the scandal of a public 
separation, you will never proclaim yourself my wife— that 
you will hide yourself far, far away, where no one knows my 
misery. Swear that your child shall never bear the name of 
Warner. Swear quickly. Swear—." 

" Oh, God I Oh, Leonard t" She bowed her young head, 
and fainted at his feet. 

Then, for the first tune, he remarked ner dress, and saw the 
wounds upon her face and hands. The Captain's heart melt- 
ed at the sight of physical suffering hi a woman. Her present 
condition, as she lay pale, helpless, Weeding, upon the earth, 
seemed a sort of earnest in his eyes of her future fate. He 
vowed in bis heart to place her so Car above want as to be 
beyond temptation. He took up her light girlish form In his 
strong arms. Onoe more her heart beat against his heart. 
Thus oaee more her husband's arms were shielding her front 
evlL He carried her up to the Belvldere as tenderly and 
carefully as If she had still been the bride of his love. Lay- 
ing her down upon the floor, he pillowed her drooping head 
upon bis arm ; and then remarked hew tain and lnssUBcSenl 
was her drees, and how thickly hung the damp drone on her 
hair and drapery. His cloak was on his arm ; being needed, 
indeed, to conceal his uniform In travelling ; without conceal- 
ment he would fearfully increase the evidence against him, 
should he be called to answer for his Urn before a court-mar- 
tial. But he wrapped it tenderly around her, laid Its folds so 
as to secure her from the cold, and its ease to be her pillow; 
and then, before he left her— they were there alone— before he 
left her, and gave her up for ever, h e Have you never 

erept at midnight to the bedside of your dearest one, when 
the sua had gone down on wrath between you, and pride, 
policy, or temper, bad denied her the manifestation of return- 
ing tenderness— have you never crept, I ask, to her bedside, 
as she slept, and with warm kisses eased your heart of Its 
bitterness ; since all the time she could not know how wake- 
ful, how watchful, how aadyiaw, was your lover 



THE PLAGUE-SHIP. 

The ship gave a sudden quiver, from stem to stem. " Hold 
on 1" shouted the mate. Amabel clung with both hands to 
one of the brass stanchions of ths poop railing. The officers 
sang out between their bands some unintelligible orders. The 
deck of the ship, as she plunged Into the swell, looked like a 
mighty slide; than swashing, dashing, thundering, bunt a 
tremendous sea over her bulwarks, washing every thing be- 
fore It, rattling like a shower of stones upon the deck, and 
plashing down Into her scuppers. Amabel was carried off her 
feet by the violence of the plunge, sad having let go of the 
stancheoa, rolled down the ladder of the poop ; she found her- 
self, drenched and sorely bruised, struggling to catch hold of 
something fast in the neighborhood of the binnacle. The roll 
with which ths frigate righted, sent the helmsman swtagfae; 
to the lee-side of the wheel, the wind shaking her huge frame, 
and whistling through her shrouds and rigging, while her 
bulkheads, Umbers, and masts were creaking and strain- 
ing. 

The noise and confusion about Amabel for some moments, 
were more stunning than the fall. Before She had recovered 
herself, a man, holding oa with one hand to anything he could 
grasp in his course, came staggering towards her ; passing 
his strong arm round her waist, he helped her towards the 
opening that led down into the cabin, shored back the hatch 
which had been slipped over to keep out the sea, and put her 
down below, as In a place of safety, with her bag and basket. 
It was pitch dark In the place she found herself. She groped, 
however, for the handle of the cabin-door ; knowing well the 
ways of such places, from her long acquaintance with ships 
In her earlier days. It was dark, and stlfllngly hot. Over- 
head, the clamour, the creaking, and confusion seemed to he 
augmenting. Getting hold of the handle of the door, she 
opened it. In place of the rushing wind, salt and fresh from 
the ocean, there met her a close, sickly air from the cabin ; 
and the faint gleam of one pale lamp showed her the Inte- 
rior. 

They had got the dead-lights Into the stern windows, but 
nothing else appeared to have been made fast before the 
storm. Erery loose thing la the place was heaved and 
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tumbled into a heap to leeward— ehalrs, desks, trunks, and 
tables. Making her way with difficulty, and with ■•reral 
swings and falls, she struggled towards alight in the starboard 
aft-cabln. As she got close to it, and paused, holding on to 
the eleeted dining- table, the ship gave a sudden qulrer and a 
headlong plunge. She heard a voice moaning for water. 
The next moment, the roll of the ship heaved her close against 
a door. She caught at the lintel to steady herself, and looked 
in. Her husband lay moaning In his cot. The dim light 
from the cabin-lamp fell on his worn, wan, sharpened face. 
He looked twenty years older than when she married him. 
All the little matters he had used in health were strewed about 
the cabin. A few worn boooks were swinging on a shelf. 
His clothes and cap, trumpet and spy-glasses were hanging 
upon pegs. There was a small writing-table fixed to a bulk- 
head, in one compartment of which were his chronometers : 
they had run down, however. Nobody thought it necessary 
to keep the ship's reckoning while she remained in company 
with the brig, in this distracted time. The Captain lay with 
bis knees drawn up, making an abrupt ridge in the white bed- 
ding ; his head rested uneasily against the bulkhead, and his 
features were risible in sharp outline. Some one had cut 
away much of his long white hair at the beginning of his ill- 
ness. "Water," he murmured faintly. Bat the man who 
should have waited on him had disappeared; perhaps struck 
down by fever. Hanging on a hook was a black bottle made 
fast by the neck, and swinging with every plunge made by 
the vessel: how It came not to have been dashed in pieces 
against the bulkhead was a miracle. She took It down to see 
what it contained, and found, to her great Joy, that it was 
water. Steadying herself as well as she was able, she passed 
one arm under her husband's neck, and put the bottle to his 
lips. He drank with a terrible eagerness. Even the clammy 
wetness of her drenched sleeves, as she touched him, seemed 
to be grateful from its coolness. He looked her in the face, 
as she re-settled his head upon bis pillow, and taking one of 
her hands feebly in bis own, he pressed and patted it, calling 
her by name. " Poor little woman 1 Poor little Bella ! n 
She answered him by tears, and by warm kisses showered 
fast upon his hands and forehead. * * * * * 
Another shock— another crash; the great ship quivered 
through her mighty frame: the mainmast was gone over- 
board. Amabel heard the quick chopping of hatchets on deck. 
She saw the spar and the rag of the matntopsall drift into the 
sparkling foam of the white wake, with a drowning man cling- 
ing to the yard. She shrieked aad hid her face : she was 
ready to meet death, but this was terrible. Captain Warner, 
too, had heard thee crash. His earliest passion had been for 
his profession : he was a thorough sailor. Sven delirium 
could not obliterate what to him was second nature. He knew 
at once that the mainmast had gone over, and sprang from 
his cot, Just as the frigate righted after getting rid of her bro- 
ken spar. Just then there came another booming sound from 
overhead ; a flash amidst a steamy cloud of smoke, swept 
baok along the broadside of the vessel ; the crew were firing 
minute guns. Before Amabel could prevent her husband, he 
was making his way on deck, in all the delirious strength of 
fever. Just as he got to the companion ladder, bis wife fol- 
lowing him, a sudden shock threw them both back in the cabin . 
The ship had struck ; the next wave lifting her, floated her 
still further on the reef, sending her down with renewed force 
and a heavy crash on the rocks again. Captain Warner was 
in a moment on his feet ; a man above, in answer to his heavy 
thumps, drew off the hatch. The light of dawn broke in on 
them at once ; and the sight of such a sea 1 Foam, breakers, 
surf, on either hand, and land on the lee-bow and straight be- 
fore them. It was a bold, bluff coast They were so near in 
shore as to distinguish moving objects. The cliff* appeared 
burning with torch-light: men, women, children, were on 
foot, rushing hither and thither, with wild, hoarse unintelli- 
gible cries. They had tempted the ship to steer In Bhore by 
putting out false lights, aud were now assembled to receive 
her. Amabel saw at once they were on the coast of France, 
probably on the coast of Brittany; for while the savage 
wreckers watched the ship with anxious exultation, a priest 
in his robes, his figure thrown into relief by the glowing torch- 
light, stood on a high point of rock above the surf, repeating 
aloud the service for the dying. On board the eyes of Amabel 
first rested on the crew. Some were already lashing them- 
selves to coops and spars ; convalescents looking like pictures 
of Lazarus out of the charnel-house, came feebly creeping up 
from berths below ; some, like Captain Warner, stood on deck 
hi the fierce strength of fever. The ship now swung from 
side to side, her decks working, her beams breaking. Fast on 
a rock, she lay helpless as a log in the midst of the breakers, 



the sea at every third wave making a breach over her, each 
time washing away some one of those on boasd. Their shrieks 
of despair, as they floated away into the raging surf, pierced 
Amabel's very soul. Meantime the oaken decks, an hour 
before so firm and tight, were opening and shutting with every 
heave of the tide. Some cried to God for assistance and 
forgiveness, other few shook hands with one another. 
Some tried to loose the stern boat from the davits ; 
the only one that could have been got off, as the shir l*y *o 
high up in the breakers. In the bewildering confusion, Amabel 
for a few moments lost sight of her husband. All at once, 
just as she missed him, he reappeared suddenly by her side. 
" Come aft, we have but one chance now," he cried, and hur- 
rying her on the poop, he lifted her up before she was aware. 
There was a whin— a whirr — a rush of air about her face : 
he had flung her clear off the ship, and then sprang after. 
When she came up he seised her with a firm, strong grasp, 
with one arm ; with the other he buffeted his way through the 
foam of the surf which was rolling in shore. 

This volume is issued in very handsome form by 
Bunce & Brother of this city, who have become 
quite celebrated of late for the issue of highly suc- 
cessful novels. 

Miss Wormeley, we may as well mention, is the 
daughter of an English admiral by a Virginia 
mother. She claims America as the place of her 
nativity, and her genius does honor to oar country. 

A Practical Treatise on rax Diseases of the Trsoat 

AND LlJNOS, WITH THEIR TREATMENT BT MEDICATED 

Inhalation : By Robert Hunter, M.D., Physician for Dis- 
eases of the Chest, dee.— Stringer and Townsend, 222 
Broadway. 

This small volume, written in a colloquial and attractive 
style, is a most valuable addition to our medical literature, 
and well calculated to accomplish the intentions of the 
author : the awakening of the public mind to the frightful 
mortality from Consumption and kindred diseases of the 
Lungs, which is every day going on around us ; and its en- 
lightenment upon a mothod of practice which holds rational 
hope of alleviation and cure. The causes and progress of 
this fearful malady, with the fallacy of its treatment by the 
usual practice, are spoken of in earnest language, almost 
forcing the assent of the sceptical to the correctness of the 
premises, and producing conviction in the minds of those 
who seek for Truth. 

Limited, as we usually are for space, yet so important do 
we deem the subject matter of this unpretending brochure, 
that we are compelled to give it more consideration than 
ordinary, but far less than it really deserves. Of all the dis- 
eases by which human life is shortened, those having their 
seat in the respiratory organs are tho most fatal. Cholera, 
yellow fever, and other epidemics and endemics, are justly 
regarded with alarm, as well by governments as communities, 
and after stringent sanitary regulations are erected and put 
in force. If we examine the Bills of Mortality, however, it 
will be found that a generic disease exists among us— slow, 
silent, insidious— to which a greater number fall victims 
annually than from all the other pestilences combined ; and 
the fatal progress of which no efforts of the medical Art can 
check, or do more than to alleviate. 

This disease is Consumption— a word which strikes 
sadly upon the memory, calling' up visions of the fair, the 
beautiful, and the brave, who have fallen along our path like 
flowers by the first frosts of autumn. 

What ia Consumption ! Its name is derived from a Greek 
word, signifying to waste away, to consume. There are 
many causes whieh predispose to this disease— as hereditary 
disposition, peculiar formations of the body, certain diseases 
of a scrofulous character, particular employments, where 
minute particles of dust, or noxious fumes are inhaled into 
the lungs, and aot as a constant irritant to their delicate 
lining membrane. The more direct or immediate causae, 
however, are tubercles In the lungs, spitting of blood, chro- 
nic inflammation, catarrh and asthma ; hut the predisposing 
cause above all others in point of frequency is a simple, com- 
mon, cold, from which we all suffer a doaen times each win- 
ter, and treat with Indifference or neglect, until called upon 
to deplore the consequences in this terrible disease. The 
daily avocations of life constantly expose us to one or the 
other of these predisposing causes, whieh it is hardly possi- 
ble to avoid. 

The famous John Hunter, long ago proclaimed as an es- 
tablished fact, that when this disease once fastened upon the 
lungs, no treatment, or known application of medicine, could 
save the patient. What fearful tidings must this have been 
to the thousands, wasting away and dying all around him ! 
But with a far seeing vision, he added— •• the day will come, 
though I may not live to eee it, when by the discovery of 



some now unknown remedial power this will cease to be 
true, and then the consumptive will find a safe refuge in the 
healing art ; for I believe the Creator never afflicts his crea- 
tures with a disease for which there is not to be found in the 
air, in the products of the toil, or in tho bowels of the earth, 
a remedy to heal it '* 

Uow truly prophetic seems to hare been his words, verified 
as th n y are at this day. As ague and fever, a scourge which 
retarded the settlement of newly explored regions has its 
specific inquinine; small pox too has been rendered compara- 
tively harmless by vaccination, so do we confidently believe 
that inhalation is destined to take from Consumption all its 
terrors. 

Our author, a worthy descendant of bis namesake, says : 
" The treatment of Pulmonary Consumption, until within a 
very brief period, has Lean involved in the greatest uncer- 
tainty and darknesa. By universal consent among the unini- 
tiated, and with few and solitary exceptions among the pro- 
fession, the disease baa ever been regarded as incurable." 
Most writers on this disease have maintained the dogma of 
its incurability ; but all have added, with what delight would 
we hail that genius capable of proving this dogma u delusion. 
Incurable, therefore, has long been the dread announcement 
of the physician ; death, the fearful expectation of tho pa- 
tient ; sorrow, the lot of surviving friends. 

We cannot, in the limits of an article, follow ths author in 
his graphic portraiture of the progress of Consumption, its 
varieties and its complications. While in regard to the ori- 
gin aad peculiar characteristics of ths disease, his views 
assimilate with those of Laanec and Carswell, it is only in 
treatment that he differs from thoee eminent medical wri- 
ters. Palliation has heretofore been the sole aim of the 
physician, and it is only after years of study that Dr. Hunter 
has gradually developed the theory which had been set forth 
by his preceptor, Sir Charles Seudamore, who first demon- 
strated the practicability and success of applying remedies 
directly to the lungs by inhalation. It remained to Dr. H 
to reduce his theory to a system, and more fully to explain 
the simple truth upon which it rests; while at the same 
time, by hie superior experience in the treatment of lung 
diseases solely, he has demonstrated to the world, as we 
think conclusively, th* entire curability of Consumption. 

The facts and arguments sustaining this startling posi- 
tion, the reader will find in mere ample detail than we have 
space for, in the work under review. It will be apparent to 
even the casual reader, that the author has deeply and thor- 
oughly investigated the subject ; and his mode of conveying 
the results of his researches, is eminently popular and at" 
tractive, while at the same time strictly in accordance with 
medical science. While denying in so many essential points 
the correctness of the treatment of pulmonary diseases, 
usually practised by the profession, he does so with a degree 
of modesty and temper that all must admire. 

The novelty of this mode of treatment consists in the 
direct application of medicine to the diseased lungs, by inha- 
lation in the form of vapor. It would be difficult, even by 
the aid of the most ingenious sophistry, to refute the argu- 
ments advanced in favor of the correctness Of this principle. 
"Can you not," remarks he, "produce more direct conse- 
quences by tht application of caustic to the eye ! Have you 
not more control over all external diseases, such as ulcers 
and cutaneous eruptions, by direct contact T And are not 
most diseases of the stomach acted upon and controlled 
almost immediately, for the simple reason that medicines 
act by direct contact?" Sorely, then, is it unphllosophic to 
suppose that medieines taken by the stomach, or applied to 
the surface of the body, can control the destructive changes 
that are going on in the lungs. To do so, all past experience 
proves is hut to wait for death to relieve the patient. 

In Consumption, medicines, to be effective, should surely 
be made to aet directly upon tho tubercular deposition, which 
is steadily increasing in quantity, while its presence acts as 
an irritant to the already inflamed tissues of the lungs. This 
is one of the first laws of treatment ; and the only question 
is, how is this to be done ! You cannot cut it out, you can- 
not purge it from the system How, then, are you to reach 
it t Air enters the lungs and passes through their most 
minute ramifications at every breath ; watery vapor is found 
to enter in the same manner, whether simple, or impreg- 
nated with foreign matters. Now apply medicines in the 
form of vapor, and the difficulty of treating Consumption dis- 
appears at once. Ton see the truth and beauty of the theory 
—the admirable adaotation, in the practice, of means to an 
end. The tubercles become softened, and are either expelled 
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by expectoration or absorption, and the irritant is gone— the 
patient is cured. 

Much more of intereat in the treatment of diseases of the 
lungs by this method, the reader will find in the volume be- 
fore uh. We can only touch upon a lew prominent natures 
of inhalation as a principle of medieal practice. Those 
within (ho scope of our influence, affected by this heretofore 
supposed incurable disease, will have no excuse for ailing 
to obtain and peruse it. Most Jastly, as it seems to us, does 
the author condemn the foolish, not to say cruel custom by 
which so many poor sufferers are hurried off to wanner cli- 
mates, encountering hardships and privations,— without the 
possibility of lienefit— too often to die in a strange land, away 
from home and the gentle ministrations which smooth the 
pathway to the tomb. What a sad lesson does this disclose 
of the powerlossness to save, under the common treatment— 
and the means by which practitioners, with honest Inten- 
tions we do not doubt, hide in distant lands, a knowledge of 
their ill success. 

Wo need not say that a perusal of this little work lets in a 
flood of light upon a subject of deepest interest to the world. 
Few among us but have been celled to lament the untimely 
departure to the Land of Shadows of some dear friend, or 
near relative, cut down by this fall destroyer ; and it is im- 
possible not to feel an earnest desire that, by every means in 
our power, the " glad tidings** may be borne, as on the wings 
of the winds, to every hearthstone, speaking words of hope 
to the despairing, and proclaiming that a means is offered to 
cheek the ravages of so great a seourge. 

With these remarks, already extended, wo are reluctantly 
compelled to close this notice. Some may consider ns ex- 
travagant in commendation of this new system : but ws are 
confident that no unprejudiced mind can examine it In all its 
bearings and ultimate results in benefit to mankind, without 
feeling deeply, and speaking seriously, his convictions of its 
truth. Consumption, with its ghastly features, staves us in 
the face at every turn. Emaciated, haggard figures, glide by, 
upon whom Axreel, the Angel of Death, has already laid his 
cold hand. The eye of beauty shines with an unearthly 
brightness ; upon her cheek is the hue of the rose. It is the 
light that flickers upon the border of the grave— the blossom 
that rests upon the bosom of Winter. The arm ef the brave 
and the strong is struck down by an insidious, unseen ene- 
my—a night's throng is evermore passing to that " bourne 
whence no traveller returns." Can there be a resurrection 
of these victims of the destroyer— can these bones be again 
clothed with flesh, and the lift and jo> of innumerable homes 
be once more restored to pristine vigor! Firmly do we be- 
lieve it, and the work before ua exhibits in lines of strength 
aneSfceauty, the corner atone of that belief— Inhalation. 

Childi IUeold. " 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

8. S. f Jb.— Both Problems are neat enough ; we print one of 
them above, but lor the present shall decline suicidal posi- 
tions. • 

O. B.— The writer was well acquainted with Mr. E. Wil- 
liams, the well known Chess-player, to whose late decease 
you refer. He appears to have been seised with virulent 
Cholera whilst actually playing at Chess at Ribs* Divam, 
the great rendtzvou* of London amateurs, and died with- 
in a very few hours. It is stated that the disease waa 
acquired during professional and gratuUoua attendance 
upon pauper patients. Mr. W. waa formerly of Bristol, 
and much esteemetl by his acquaintances. 

R. M.— We fear the prospects of the Club are not encourag- 
ing. A connection with aome public library, or such like 
Institution, appears to us to be the only means of Insuring 
permanent vitality to a Chess Club in New York. 

J. L.— Solutions quite correct. Not so. however, with those 
of J. O. and C. T., aa they will perceive on reference to 
another column of this number. 

" Diaobam "—The Chf-PUycrf Scrap Book is just issued, 
containing a large number of blank diagrams, for record- 
ing positions, Ac. Enclose a singlt dollar bill and one 
will be procured and forwarded to your address. 




White. 

White to play and checkmate in four moves. 

CHESS NOTATION. 

Much time and labour have been devoted by some 
of our ablest and beat-known chess writers to the 
notation or written language of the game ; their 
chief object being to hit upon a system of indicat- 
ing by letters, figures and other means, the names 
and movements of pieces on the board, which should 
be alike intelligible to readers and speakers of any 
or all languages. 

For our own part, although perfectly willing to 
admit the advantages derivable by the study of 
games played by the principal artists of all nations, 
and aware that to such end it is indispensable that 
the student should make himself master of the 
various systems used in recording them, we can- 
not help thinking that the simplest and best method 
is that generally used by English authors— namely, 
to abbreviate the names of Pieces and Pawns by 
making use of their initial letters and describing the 
squares and files of the board, according to those 
first occupied by the various pieces, and designat- 
ing each square on every file according to its num- 
ber on such file — as second, third, fourth, fifth dec. 
The universal adoption of this system would involve 
but little difficulty to the student, should he desire 
to follow the score 6{ games written in a language 
with which he may not be familiar, as it will be 
observed that the numeral figures, in all countries, 
being generally the same, it would be only neces- 
sary that he should inform himself of the initial 
letters of the foreign words designating King, 
Queen, Rook, Bishop, Knight and Pawn. 

In order that there may be no room for misunder- 
standing through the premature use of abbreviations, 
prior to their employment, we now propose to lay 
before our readers the score of a short game with 
very full explanations and copious notes ; and, in 
order that the space thus devoted to the beginner 
may not be a blank to the more advanced player, we 
have selected the first game occurring in a late 
celebrated match, that played at New Orleans 
between Messrs. Rousseau of that city, and C. H. 
S., of New York. 

GAME I. 

WHITI. C. M. S. BLACK. I. R. 

1. King's Pawn to King's 1. Kings Pawn to King's 
fourth square (a). fourth square (»). 



1 King's Bishop to Queen's 8. King's Knight to King's 
Bishop's fourth squars(c). Bishop's third square (**) . 

3. Queen's Knight to Bis- I. King's Bishop to Queen's 

hop's third square («). Bishop's fourth square. 

4. King's Knight to Bishop's 4. Queens Pawn to Queen's 
third square. third square. 

9. Pawn to King's Rook's 5. King Castles (g). 
third square (/). 

6. Queen's Pawn to Queen's 8. Queen's Bishop to King's 

third square. third square. 

7. King's Bishop to Qusea's 7. Queen's Knight to Bls- 

Ksrighl's third square («). hop's third square. 

8. Queen's Knight to (i) 8. Queen's to King's second 

King's second square. square. 

0. Queen's Knight to King's 0. Queen's Knight to Queen's 
Knight's third square. fifth square (*). 

10. Knight takes Knight's. 10. Bishop takes Knight. * 

1 1. Pawn to Queen's Bishop's 1 1 . Bishop to Queen's Knight's 

third square. third square (I). 

19. King Castles. IS. Queens Pawn to Queen's 

fourth square (m). 
IS. Queen's Bishop to King's 13. Pawn to Queen's Bishop's 

Knight's fifth square. third square. 

14. King's Knight to King* 14. Pawn takes King's Pawn. 
Hook's fifth square. 

15. Pawn takes Pawn. 15. Bishop takes Bishop. 

10. Queen to King's Bishop's 10. King's Bishop to Queans 
third square (*). Bishop's fifth square. 

17. B. takes Knight. 17. Queen to King's third 

square (o). 

18. Knight takes King's 18. Queen's Bishop to King's 

Knight's Pawn. seventh square. 

10. Knight takes Queen. 10. Bishop takes Queen 

90. Knight takes Rook. 

BLACK KISIOXS. 

NOTES TO GAME I. 

(a). P. to K. 4. Almost invariably, the first move among 
good players. " P. to Q. 4," may, however, be mass 
with like propriety. 

(*) For s s s o nd player, some high authoritiea oonsidsr " P. 
to Q. 3," or " P. to Q. B. 4," a safer move ; we da 
not think, however, that real danger Is to be appre- 
hended from Blaek's present course of play. 

(e). K. B. to Q. B. 4. This move sad that of a " K. Kt. is 
B. 3," are equally good. When properly replied to, 
they generally lead to positions of a like character. 

(rf). K. Kt. to B. 3. Blaek's best movs: being oonsiderei 
preferable to that of " K. B. to Q. B. 4th. 

(e). As well for the protection of King's Pawn, which is a)» 
tacked by adverse Knight, as on the general principle 
of getting another piece in play. " P. to Q. 3 " would 
perhaps be as good a move, considering that King* 
Bishop is already in play. 

if). To prevent Black from playing <* Q. B. to K. Kt. 5th,* 
thus pinning White's Knight ; as that piece could not 
be moved without exposing Queen. 

(*). Placing, it will be remembered, the King on his Kaight'i 
square, and Rook on Bishop's square. Castling to 
generally good play in positions sueh as present. 

(A). It would not be well to take Bishop with Bishop; as 
Black, retaking with King's Bishop Pawn, would 
strengthen his game : concentrating his Pawn la the 
centre of the board, and opening the JUe of King's 
Rook. Should Black now take White's Bishop, Whit* 
would retake with Rook's Pswn, having a good game. 

(i). Bringing mors force to bear on the King's side of the 
board for the purpose of attack or defense, aa circum- 
stances may require. 

(*). We do not think well of this more and that ensuing. 

(/). Having thus clearly lost a move. It is but just to say 
that Mr. Rousseau'a play on thla occasion is for be- 
low bis avsrage force. 

(m.) Again a questionable move. We should play " P. to K. 
R. 3rd." 

(»). With reforenee to this move, M. St. Amant, the great 
French player, says in " Le Palmamede,"— •• Masterly 
play." If the White, instead of playing Queen to this 
square, had recaptured adverse Bishop, the game 
would have remained a long time undecided. Here, 
on the contrary, every stroke tells. An instructive 
example, admitting of frequent appreciation. It must 
be presumed, that when Black captured Bishop, hs 
overlooked the possibility ef White's not recapturing 



(o). Here St Amant also Justly says : " The capture of Bis- 
hop with Pawn would entail the sacrifice of Queen to 
avoid Chiasmais." dee., Ac. 
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